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PREFACE 


WITH the exception of a few contributions on technical 
or scientific subjectg which are acknowledged in the text, 
the articles in this volume were written by Mr. R. 'V. Russell, 
LCS. Officers of the District staff rendered valuable 
assistance in the collection of materials; and special 
thanks are due to Messrs. C, E. Low, H. R. Crosthwaite, 
R. H. MeNair, A. K. Smith, P. 5, Patuck, G. 4. Khan, 
and Hira Lal. 
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PROVINCIAL GAZETTEERS 
OF INDIA 


CENTRAL PROVINCES 


= 

Central Provinces.—A Province under a Chief Commis- — 
sioner, or Local Administration, situated in the centre of the (°°" 
peninsula, and comprising a large portion of the broad belt Situation 
of hill and plateau country which separates the plains of $74 
Hindustin from the Deccan’. The Frovince lies between doriec 
17° 47° and 24° 27’ N. and between 75° 57° and 84° 24’ E. 
Its shape from north-west to south-east approximates to that 
of a rectangle, broader at the lower than at the upper extremity. 
The extreme length from north to south is 500 miles and 
the breadth from east to west also about sco miles, while the 
area is 113,281 square miles, of which $2,093 are British 
territory and the remainder held by Feudatory chiefs, The 
Province 1s bounded on the north and porth-west by the 
Central India States, and along a small strip of Saugor District 
by the United Provinces ; on the west by the States of Bhopal 
and Indore, and by the Khindesh District ofeBomfay ; on the 
south by Berar, the Nizim's Dominions, and large samindart 
estates of the Madras Presidency ; and on the east by the last, 
and by the Tributary States of Bengal. The Central Provinces 
are thus enclosed on nearly every side by Native States, and 
are cut off geographically from other British Provinces. 

The Province may be divided from north-west to south-east Geo 


' Since October 1, 1903, Berfir has been administered by the Chief 
Commissioner of the Central Provinces, Bat except where the contrary ig 
expresely stated, this article treats of the Central Provinces without Berir, 
In 1go5 the greater part of Sambalpur District, together with the five 
Feudatory States of Bimra, Rairikhol, Sonpur, Patnd, and Kaldband!, were 
transf@rred to Bengal, while the five Feudatory States of Ching Bhakdr, 
Korel, Surguja, Udaipur, and Jashpor were transferred from Bengal to the 
Central Provinces, ‘The statistics of area and popolation have heen altered 
to show the effect of these transfers, but the other statistics contained in 
this article are for the area of the Central Provinces as it stood in 1903-4 
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into three tracts of upland, alternating with two of plain 
country. In the north-west the Districts of Saugor dnd Damoh 
lie on the Vindhyan or Malw’ plateau, the southern face of 
which rises almost sheer from the valley of the Narbada. The 
general elevation of this plateau varies from 1,500 Lo 2,000 
feet. The highest part is that immediately overhanging the 
Narbada, and the general slope is to the north, the fivers 
of this area being tributaries of the Jumna and Ganges. The 
surface of the country is undulating, and broken by frequent 
low hills covered with a growth of poor and stunted forest. 
Another division consists of the long and jarrow valley of the 
Narbad4, walled in by the Vindhyan ands Satpura hills to the 
north and south, and extending for a length of about 200 miles 
from Jubbulpore to Handid, with an average width of twenty 
miles. The valley is situated to the south of the river, and is 
formed of deep alluvial deposits of extreme richness, excellently 
suited to the growth of wheat. Lofty*and spreading mahwa 
trees stud the plain ; and its surface is scoured by the numerous 
and rapid streams which, pouring down from the Satpura Hills 
during the rainy season, have cut for themselves a passage to 
the Narbada through the soft soil. South of the valley the 
Satpupl range or third division stretches across the Province, 
in the shape of a large triangle, its base or eastern face ex- 
tending for roo miles from Amarkantak to the Saletekrt hills 
in Balaghat, and 4ts sides running westward for about 400 
miles, and gradually approaching each other till they terminate 
in two paraljel ridges which bound on either side the narrow 
valley of the Tapfi river in Nimar. The greater part consists of 
an elevated plateau, im some parts merely a rugged mass of 
hills hurled together by volcanic action, in others a succession 
of bare stony ridges and narrow fertile valleys, in which the 
soil has been deposited by drainage. Steep slopes lead up to 
the summit of the plateau from the plain country on the north 
and south, which are traversed in all directions by narrow deep 
ravines, hollowed out by the action of the streams and rivers, 
and covered throughout their extent with forest. The general 
tlevation of the plateau is 2,000 feet, but several of the peaks 
rise to 3,500 and a few to more than 4,000 feet. The 5atpuris 
form the watershed of the plains lying north and south of 
them ; and some of the more important rivers of the Province, 
the Narbadi, Tapti, Wardha’, and Waingang§, rise in these 
hills. | Extending along the southern and eastern faces of the 
Satpira range lies the fourth geographical division, the plain 
of Nagpur, Chhattisgarh, and Sambalpur. It is broken in two 
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places by strips of hilly country which run from the Sdtpuris 
in the north to the ranges enclosing it on the south, and is 
thus divided into three tracts presenting some dissimilar 
features. /The Nagpur plain drained by the Wardha and 
Waingang4 contains towards the west the shallow black soil 
in which autumn erops like cotton and the large millet, fomdr, 
which do not require excessive moisture, can be successfully 
cultivated. This area, mainly comprised in the valley of the 
Wardha river, is the great cotton-growing tract of the Province, 
and at present the most wealthy. The eastern half of the 
Nagpur plain, situated in the valley of the Waingang3, 
possesses a heavier rainfall and is mainly a rice-growing tract. 
Its distinctive feature is marked by the numerous tanks which 
have been constructed for the irrigation of rice, and which 
have caused it to receive the name of the ‘lake country’ of 
Nigpur’ To the east of the Nagpur plain, separated from it 
by a belt of hilly country, lies the great plain of Chhattisgarh, 
comprising the open country of Raipur and Bilispur Districts, 
and forming the upper basin of the Mahdnadi river. The 
skirting the hills which border it to the south, while its 
great tributary the Seondth brings to it the drainage of Raipur. 
Along the north the Saitpura range overlooks the low country, 
the surface of which is an expanse of small embanked rice- 
fields, sometimes fifty to an acre, separated by ridges of 
uncultivable gravel, Except for these undulations the level of 
the plain is generally unbroken ; and over large areas there are 
few trees other than the mango groves adfbining the more 
important of the frequent clusters of mud-reofed huts which 
form a Chhattisgarh village. To the east of Chhattisgarh lies 
the plain which forms the middle basin of the Mahfnadi, 
comprising Sambalpur District and the States of Sonpur, 
Patna, and Kalahandi*. South of these level tracts lies another 
expanse of hill and plateau, comprised in the saminddri estate 
of Chinda and the Chhattisgarh Division, and the Bastar and 
Ranker Feudatory chiefships, nearly touching the Satpuris 
on the north, and running south and east till,in Kalahandi 
it merges into the Eastern Ghats. ‘This vast area, covering about 
24,000 square miles, the greater part of which is dense forest 
with precipitous mountains and ravines, which formerly rendered 
it impervious to Hindu invasion or immigration, producing 
only on isolated stretches of cultivable land the poorest rains 

1 This area, comprising Sambalpur District and five adjoining Feudatory 
States, was transferred to Bengal in 1905. 
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crops, and sparsely peopled by primitive Gonds and other forest 
tribes, was probably until comparatively short time ago the 
wildest and least known part of the whole peninsula. In recent 
years it has been opened up in all directions by good roads, 
constructed under Government supervision from the funds of 
the estates through which they pass. : 
With the exception of the small Vindhyan plateau, the rivers 
of which flow north to Hindustin, and the narrow valley of the 
‘Tapti in Nimar, practically the whole of the Central Provinces 
lies in the catchment basin of three rivers, the Narbada, the 
avari, and the Mahinadi. The Godayari itself, however, 
only skirts the south-western border of «Chanda District for 
a short distance ; and it is to its tributaries, the Prinhita, formed 
by the junction of the Warda and Wainganga, and the Indrivati 
and other rivers from Bastar, that the important position of 
this river in the drainage system of the Province is due. Of 
the rivers a larger proportion of whofe course lies in the 
Province, the Narbada, Mahinadi, Wardha, and Wainganga 
are the chief, all of these having a length of some hundreds of 
miles within its limits. They resemble each other in that 
their sources and the greater part of their catchment basins lie 
at a considerable elevation above the sea ; and owing to the 
rapid fall of level, they have cut for themselves deep beds 
many feet below the surface of the country which they drain. 
In the rainy seasor they become swift torrents ; but when dry 
weather sets in they rapidly dwindle to a chain of stagnant 
pools, connected by an insignificant streamlet trickling over 
masses of rock of meandering through broad wastes of sand. 
Though the scenery is on too small a scale to compare in 
sublimity with that of the Himalayas, it is on the other hand 
as far removed from the monotony of the plains of Hindustan. 
The recurring contrast of woodland and tillage and the 
alternation of hill and valley, wood and river, cannot but be 
grateful to eyes fatigued by the sameness of dusty Indian 
plains. In the Narbada valley during the pleasant winter 
months the eye may range over miles of green corn land, 
broken by low black boundary ridges or twisting footpaths, 
The horizon is bounded on either side by hill ranges which 
seem to rise abruptly from the plain; but on coming nearer 
to them, the heavy green of their slopes is found to he divided 
from the softer hues of the young wheat by broad belts of 
gravelly soil, carpeted with short sward and dotted with noble 
trees, recalling the appearance of an English park. On the 
Satpuras, the high and abrupt hills, clothed from summut to 
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base with, forest, and seamed by the deep courses of the 
streams, up which the roads twist and turn, disclosing to the 
traveller here and there a glimpse of the cultivated plain 
stretching far beneath him, and the plateau with its rolling 
steppes of basalt alternating with little valleys cultivated like 
gardens, present a variety of scenery not less attractive. But 
except at one penod of the year the velvety freshness of an 
English landscape is wanting. During the hot months, the 
plains lying baked and scorched by the dry heat are as lifeless 
as a moor under a black frost. Even in the winter, though the 
wheat-growing tracts retain their freshness of appearance, the 
rice-fields quickly barden into an expanse of bare yellow 
stubble. But with the breaking of the monsoon all is changed. 
The abundant growth of vegetation, in an atmosphere like 
a hothouse, is so rapid as almost to be imagined perceptible ; 
and the new foliage, clothed in the softest tints of green and 
glittering with rain-drdps, covers the whole surface of a country 
which a month earlier seemved little better than an arid desert. 
Nor 1s the aspect less beautiful in September, when, from some 
such point as the hill overlooking the Mahdnadi at Sambalpur, 
can be seen mules of continuous fields heavy with irrigated 
rice, the ripening ears of dark green or light yellow changing 
in hue with the passing shadows of the clouds, while in the 
background wooded hills covered with darker coloured foliage 
fringe the horizon, and in the clear atmosphere of this season 
appear to be less than half their real distance away. 

The tortuous gorge of white marble through which the Religions 
Narbada winds with a deep silent course i now well-known seeing 
to Indian tourists, but many spots hidden away in corners 
of little-travelled Districts are as well worthy of a visit. At 
Amarkantak, where the eastern hills reach their culminating 
point in a country so rugged and difficult that until fifty years 
ago scarcely a single European traveller had visited it, the 
sources of the sacred Narbada are guarded by a little colony 
of priests who have reared their temples amid the solitary 
forests; westwards the caves and wild gorges of the Mahddeo 
hills-are sanctified and made the goal of pilgrims, as the scene 
where Siva formerly made himself manifest to his worshippers. 
The group of temples at Muktagiri in Betal, though selected by 
Fergusson as a type of %ain architecture, owe their reputation 
rather to their picturesque position in a wooded valley at the 
foot of a waterfall, than to any special degree of art or taste 
displayed in their construction. And many similar instances 
could be given. 
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The six geological formations occurring in the Central 
Provinces may be arranged in the following order : “Alluvium, 
the Deccan trap, the Gondwana system, the Vindhyan system, 
the Transition system, and the Gneissic system. The vlley 
of the Narbada from Jubbulpore to Harda is a great alluvial 
flat, chiefly composed of a stiff reddish, yellowish, or brownish 
clay, with intercalated bands of sand and gravel. The thickness 
of the clay seldom exceeds 1060 feet, but a boring made near 
Gadarwira attained a depth of 491 feet without reaching the 
hase of the alluvial deposits. The deposits have yielded fossils 
consisting of shells and the bones of both extinct and existing 
animals, such as the elephant, rhinoceros, and hippopotamus. 
The only trace of man hitherto found in them consists of 
a chipped stone scraper or hatchet made of Vindhyan quartzite, 
unearthed eight miles north of Gidarwara. 

The basaltic or voleanic rocks known as the Deccan trap 
cover a large area in the Central “Provinces, occupying 
the greater portion of the Districts of Saugor, Jepbulpres 
Mandla, Seoni, Chhindwara, Nimdr, Nagpur, and Wardha. 
They are horizontally stratified; and between layers of the 
igneous rock, sedimentary beds containing numerous fresh- 
water fossils are found, showing that between the successive 
lava-flows sufficient epochs of time elapsed to allow life to 
appear again on the surface. The region covered by the 
volcanic rocks congists usually of undulating plains, divided 
from each other by flat-topped ranges of hills. The hill-sides 
are marked by conspicuous terraces, due to the outcrop of the 
harder basaltic sfrata, or of those beds which best resist the 
disintegrating influences of exposure. Distinguishing features 
of the trap area are the prevalence of long grass and the 
paucity of large trees, and the circumstance that almost all 
bushes and trees are deciduous. The black cotton soil found 
throughout this tract is believed to have been formed by the 
denudation of basalt rock, combined with the deposit of 
vegetable matter. 

The Gondwana system corresponds to the marine older and 
middle mesozoic, and perhaps the upper palacozoic formations 
of other countries, and is chiefly composed of sandstones and 
shales, which appear to have been deposited in fresh water 
and probably by rivers. Asa generab rule, these rocks occupy 
basin-shaped depressions in the older formations, which some- 
times correspond to the existing river valleys. Remains of 
animals are rare, and the few which have hitherto been found 


' From a note by Mr. Bose of the Geological Survey. 
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belong chiefly to the lower vertebrate classes of reptiles, 
amphibians, and fishes. Plant remains are more common, and 
evidence of several successive floras has been detected. The , 
maiy, areas of Gondwina rocks in the Central Provinces are 
in the Saétpuri range, in the basin of the Godavari in Nigpur, 
Wardha, and Chanda Districts, and in the Bilispur samindaris 
and some of the Feudatory States. The formation is divided 
into the Upper and Lower Gondwiinas, according to the character 
of the fossils found in them; and each of these is further 
subdivided into groups, several of which occur in the Central 
Provinces, but cannot be separately described. The sandstone 
of the Pachmarhi hills belongs to the Mahideo group of 
Upper Gondwinas, The rocks consist chiefly of beds of 
coarse sandstone and conglomerate, marked with ferruginous 
bands and attaining a thickness of 10,000 fect. ‘The sandstones 
form high ranges of hills and often weather into vertical scarps 
of great height, making conspicuous cliffs in the forest, and 
contrasting strongly with the black precipices of the Deccan 
trap, and the rounded irregular masses of the more granitoid 
metamorphic rocks. Scarcely any fossils have been found in 
these rocks. To the Gondwina formation also belongs the 
Barakar group of the Dimuda series, which furnishes the coal 
found in Korba, the Tawa valley, Mohpini, and the Wardha 
valley. 

Next in point of age is the Vindhyan series, which consists The 
principally of sandstones, shales, and limestones, and ts divided oes, er 
into the Upper and Lower Vindhyans. The Upper Vindhyan ~ 
rocks in Saugor and Damoh are composed of hard red masses 
of sandstone, with alternations of shale. There i only one 
important band of limestone. Extensive stretches of Lower 
Vindhyan rocks occur in Raipur, Bilaspur, and Bastar; they 
are composed of quartzitic sandstone, superimposed by blue 
or purple limestone and shale. ‘The Vindhyan rocks have not 
yielded any authenticated fossils, but it is improbable that 
their deposition was anterior to the existence of life. 

The transition or sub-metamorphic formation 1% believed Treason 
to be somewhat earlier than the Lower Vindhyans. Rocks T*** 
belonging to this system, consisting of quartzite, hornstone 
breccia, and limestone, occur in the western portion of 
Hoshangibid near Handia and on the Moran river. Low hills 
of cherty limestone and breccia are also seen in Narsinghpur, 
and some strata are exposed in Jubbulpore. Transition rocks 
underlying the surface strata cover a large area in the Districts 
of Mandli, Bhandira, Balaghat, Raipur, and Bilispur. 
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Gneissic or metamorphic rocks, the oldest known formation, 
cover large portions of the plateau Districts, and in fhe Nagpur 
and Chhattisgarh plains underlie the more recent formations. 

Where not under cultivation, the Central Provinces are 
characterized by a deciduous, sometimes scrubby forest, often 
mixed with heavy woody climbers. In the extreme solith-east 
is a belt of moist evergreen forest, Teak (Zeefona grandis) is 
found over most of the area’ while sa/ (Sterea robusta) dis- 
appears in the western Districts, Sij (Ztrminalia fomentosa) 
and difdsa/ (.Pterocarpus Marsupinm) are the trees next in im- 
portance. The principal bamboo is Dendrocalamtus siricius. 
The fendi or ebony (Dvespyros tomentosa), Indian redwood 
( Soymida febrifuga), girya orsatin-wood (CAlorexylon Swietenta), 
shisham or rosewood (Dalbergia Sissoo), and Aimar (Gmelina 
aréorea) yield ornamental timbers. Jin or red cedar (Ced're/a 
Tvona) is found wild and is also cultivated. Sandal-wood 
(Santalum aléum) is not indigenous, but one or two small 
plantations have been started in Government forest. The 
semur or cotton-tree (Boméax mafabaricum) is common, the 
cotton surrounding the seeds being used to stuff quilts and 
cushions. ‘The darrd (Jerminadia Chebuia) yields the myra- 
bolams of commerce. Among trees conspicuous for their 
beautiful flowers may be mentioned the ama/tis (Cassia Fistw/a), 
with long pendulous racemes of bright yellow resembling the 
laburnum: the gapgal (Cochklospermum Gossypium), growing 
on the driest and stoniest slopes with large yellow flowers ; 
the 4achndr (Bauhinia variegata), with large blossoms of four 
white petals and one pink or variegated; and the @iaé or 
palds (Butea frondosa), a very common and useful tree in both 
the forests and the open country, remarkable for its brilliant 
scarlet orange inflorescence appearing when the tree is quite 
leafless. Other trees with conspicuous flowers are the siris 
(Aidissia Lebjek) with greenish yellow flowers, much cultivated 
in avenues and gardens; the graceful Aaddw (Adina cordifolia) 
with yellow blooms ; the shrub siAdrw or Agrsinghdr (/Vyctanthes 
Arbor-tristis) with fragrant yellowish-white flowers used for 
garlands; the Awswmd (Sehletchera friguga) with bright red 
leaves and flowers, appearing in the hot season; the fsa 
(Ougeinia dafbergioides), with trifoliate leaves and pale rose- 
coloured flowers; and the shrub #4arr (MH oedfordia flort- 
éunda) with red flowers. Flowering herbaceous plants are few, 
and the most brilliant shows are found on the trees. Among 

' From notes by the Director of the Botanical Survey, and Mr. Lowrie 
of the Forest department. 
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small trees or shrubs growing in scrub jungle may be men- 
tioned the achér or chironjt ( Buchanania /atifolia), the graceful 
aonla (Pivilanthus Emiblica), the dhdmun (Grewia vestita), and 
species of Zisyphus, Fiveggea, Gardenia, Carissa, and Wightia. 
Among creepers the large aau/ (Sauvhinia Vads/it) whose leaves 
are used for plates, and the Awéra superba, with leaves and 
flowers resembling the pads, are perhaps the best known. 

Of trees growing in the open country the most important Trees of 
and handsome is the matwd (#assia éatifotsa) with lofty ' co 
spreading foliage, while the commonest is the daéw/ (Acacia 
araéica), which specially affects black cotton soils ; others are 
the rewnyd (Acacia lewcophiaea), the gular (Ficus Homerata), the 
haranyj (Fongamia glabra), and the dhokar (Cordia Myxa), 
with some of the trees already mentioned. Trees planted in 
the neighbourhood of villages are the fruit-bearing mango 
(Afangifera indica), jamun (Eugenia Jamébolana), tamarind 
(Zamarindus indica), wild plum (ZievpAws _/ufuda), and Aavit 
or wood-apple (Aronia E/ephantum), with the sacred banyan 
(Jicus indica), pipal (ies religiosa), bel (Aegie Marmelos), and 
ord (Melia Atadirachta). The bastard date-palm ( Paoentx 
Svivestris) is common in some localities, growing along the 
banks of streams, while the palmyra palm (#erassws fiabellifer) 
is also found in the south. 

The best grazing grasses are the well-known dari’ or diab Grasece. 
(Cynodon dacfy/on) sacred to Ganesh, whichis scarce on black 
soils; &e/ or Aatiad (Andropogon annulaitus); musyal (Jsetlema 
Wightii ); dhadhara (/setlema /axwe), the last two being sweet- 
scented when freshly cut; gumaria or guethert (Anthistiria 
scandens), the high grass growing on the Baihar plateau; and 
kusal (Poliinta argenica), an excellent fodder grass when young. 
Among other grasses may be mentioned date! or dhdbar (Pod- 
finta eriopeda), used locally for rope-making and now largely 
employed in the manufacture of paper; déarrit (Sorghum Aale- 
fense), from which reed-pens are made; the ¢4asf4as grass 
(.dadrepogen squarrosus) and the well-known spear-grass ( Amdro- 
fogon confortus); Andropogon Schoenanthus, which yields the 
aromatic risa oil; 4das (Saccharum spentanerm), the grass 
which is such an enemy to the wheat cultivator; and /imicom 
Crus-gaifi, growing round tanks and called the gift of God, as 
its seeds are gathered ancPeaten by the poorer classes. 

Owing to the extent of its forests, the Province possesses Fauna’, 
a comparatively nich variety of wild animals. The wild 

' From notes by Dr. Quinn, Major Sutherland, 1.M.5., Colonel Poynder, 
1.M.S., and Mr. Lowrie and Mr. Dunbar-Brander of the Forest department. 
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elephant is now found only in one or two of the easter 
Feudatory States, The wild buffalo frequents the forests of 
the eastern and southern Districts, where the rainfall is heavy 
and swamps and marshes abound. In the rains he is an 
occasional visitor as far west as Mandla. The bison (fas 
gawrws)is found in the east and south, and also on the Satpuril 
hills, preferring usually the higher summits and steep slopes. 
He is the largest ox in the World, but does not attain to so 
great a size in the Central Provinces as in Burma. Lions 
have long been extinct, but it is recorded that a specimen 
was shot in Saugor in 1851. Tigers and the large and small 
varieties of leopard occur all over the Province, while the 
hunting leopard (Cysaelwrws judatws) is found in some localt- 
ties, but is very scarce. The Indian or sloth bear (Melursus 
nrsinus) is common, and the wolf is found in small numbers 
in some Districts. Packs of wild dogs infest the forests and are 
very destructive to game. Wild hog are very numerous in both 
forests and open country. The principal deer are the saméar 
(Cerows unicolor) and chifal or spotted deer (Cervus axts), which 
haunt all the forests, the latter however only in the proximity 
of water. The dardsinghd or swamp deer (Cervus dunaweels) 
is found in the sa/ forests of Mandla and the eastern Districts, 
those of the west being probably too dry for it. The hog deer 
(Cerows porcinws) is stated to be found in the eastern Districts, 
but this requires confirmation ; and the rib-faced or barking- 
deer (Cervudus munijac)and the mouse deer ( Traguius meminna) 
are comparatively common, the last animal however not being 
a true deer. Of antelopes, the #i/gar or ‘blue bull’ is found 
everywhere and the four-horned antelope (Zéfracerus guad- 
ricornis) haunts scrub jungle; herds of ‘black buck’ roam 
across the black-soil plains of the trap country; citmkara or 
ravine deer frequent rocky and waste ground in small parties. 
Among game birds the following may be mentioned, though 
the list is by mo means exhaustive. The great Indian bustard 
is met in the open country in small numbers, and the lesser 
florican is common in the northern Districts. Peafowl and 
red and grey jungle-fowl are numerous, especially in bamboo 
forests, and the brown and painted spur-fowl are found through- 
out the Province, the former in large numbers. Several 
varieties of plover, painted and common sand-grouse, painted 
and grey partridge, and the black partridge in Saugor, the large 
grey quail, bush quail, rain quail, and button quail, the blue 
rock and green pigeon, and the imperial pigeon in the south of 
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birds flocks of demoiselle crane frequent the vicinity of rivers 
in the cold season. Duck are numerous on the tanks of the 
rice Districts, and snipe in the marshy ground surrounding 
them. The grey and bar-headed geese visit the northern 
Districts in small numbers in the cold season, while the nwéfa 
or black-backed goose is indigenous. The principal varieties 
of immigrant ducks are the shoveller, mallard, gadwall, and 
pintail, the red-crested, red-headed, and white-eyed pochards, 
the tufted or golden-eye, the smew or white-headed merganser, 
the widgeon, which is somewhat rare, and the common teal 
and blue-winged or garganey teal, while the bronze-capped teal 
Is reported from Damoh, The ruddy sheldrake or Brahmini 
and spot-billed duck and the whistling and cotton teal are 
indigenous, The pintail, fantail, jack, and painted snipe are 
all fairly common, the last being indigenous. 

The principal river fish are the wadseer (Barbus for), the 
child (Chela argentea), the Indian trout (Barifius dof), the 
gunch (Bagarivs yarre/ii’), the Carnatic carp (Aarhus carna- 
ficus), the Indian gudgeon (Goefis grvris) and the fresh-water 
shark (Fa/fage atte), which is common in both rivers and 
tanks, Of fish found principally in tanks the roA# (Lateo 
rohita), the Aafbans (Labeo calbasw), the murre! (Ophtocephalus 

striatus and gackwa), and the olive carp (Barbus chrysopoma) 
are the most important. 


As regards climate the Districts of the Central Provinces fall Climate 


into two main divisions: Saugor and Damoh on the Vindhyan 
plateau, Jubbulpore at the head of the Narbada valley, and 
Mandla, Seont, Betdl, and Chhindwara on the*Satpura uplands 
enjoying a distinctly lower average temperature than the rest 
of the Province. ‘This difference is partly to be attributed to 
the greater elevation of these Districts, and also in the case of 
Saugor, Damoh, and Jubbulpore to the fact that they receive 
the westerly winds which blow across Northern India during 
most of the dry season, but which do not come south of the 
Sitpurd range. Taking Nagpur and Jubbulpore as typical 
examples, the mean difference of temperature in favour of the 
latter reaches a maximum of 7° during January, February, and 
March. It falls to 6° in December, 5° in November, 4° in 
April and October, and 3° in May, while during the four 
months of the monsoon #he vanation is only about a degree. 
The main difference between the climates of the two places 1s 
in the cold season, when Jubbulpore has a considerably lower 
temperature, while in the summer the heat does not become 
oppressive until the middle of April, or a month later than in 
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Nigpur. Jubbulpore and the Vindhyan and Sitpyra Districts 
all experience slight frosts which sometimes do considerable 
damage to the spring crops, but ice is seldom seen except in 
the interior of Mandli and occasionally in other Districts 
of the Satpuri plateau. Excluding those already mentioned, 
the climate of the remaining eleven Districts does not differ 
materially from that of Nagpur, except that Narsinghpur and 
Hoshangabad in the Narbada valley enjoy a lower temperature 
in the winter months, as they participate in the cold winds 
which are prevalent north of the Saitpurd range. The Chhattis- 
garh Districts are very slightly cooler than Nigpur. The mean 
temperature at Nagpur in January is 7o°, varying between 83° 
and 56°; in May 96°, varying between 10g” and 82°; and in 
July 82°, varying between 88° and 75°. When the rains have 
properly set in, the mean temperature falls by 14°, and the fact 
that this season is not unpleasantly hot constitutes the great 
advantage of the climate. The variation in temperature is 
much lower during the rains than at any other season. The 
maximum shade temperature recorded in the Central Provinces 
is t1g at Chanda, and the minimum 30° at Pachmarhi. 

The annual rainfall of the Province averages 47 inches, 
varying from 32 inches in Nimar to 62 in Balighat. Pachmarhi 
with 77 inches is the station having the highest record. The 
mean for Chanda, Bhandara, Balaghat, and the three Chhattis- 
garh Districts, where rice is the principal crop, is 55 inches. 
Mandla, Damoh, and the three NarbadA valley Districts receive 
50 inches or more, and the other Districts under 50 inches. 
Of the annual Pfovincial total, 34 inches are received during the 
months of June, July, and August, more than 1o inches during 
September and October, and about 3 inches in the other seven 
months. ‘The bulk of the rainfall is received from the Arabian 
Sea current of the south-west monsoon, but cyclonic storms 
advancing from the Bay of Bengal also give rain to the rice 
Districts in the east, The normal date of the breaking of the 
monsoon in the Central Provinces is June 10, while the rainfall 
caused by the advance of the south-west monsoon usually ceases 
in the second or third week of October, During November 
and December isolated falls are received from the retreating 
current of the south-west monsoon, but these are usually 
lighter in the Central Provinces thah in Northern India. In 
January and February slight storms may occur advancing from 
the north-west, and are somewhat more frequent in the north 
than in the south of the Province. Any rain which may be 
received during the hot-weather months is as a rule due to 
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purely local conditions, masses of hot air being raised by the 
action of the wind to a sufficient height to produce condensa- 
tion, About an inch of rain only is, as a rule, received during 
the hot season. During the last 36 years the average rainfall 
of the Province has five times been below go inches, but the 
harvests are dependent rather on a favourable distribution 
than ‘on the total amount received. Hailstorms sometimes 
occur in the cold-weather month§, particularly in the northem 
Districts. 

Over great part of the Central Provinces the dawn of History. 
the epoch of authentic history may be placed at a period t!y 
not much more than three centuries ago. To the people of ” 
Northern India it was known as Gondwana, an unexplored 
country of inaccessible mountains and impenetrable forests, 
inhabited by the savage tribes of Gonds from whom it took its 
name. The Musalmiin expeditions organized for the invasion 
of the Deccan thus ordinarily left the forests of Gondwana 
to the east, and traversed the Narbada valley through the 
pass commanded by the famous hill fort of Asirgarh. But 
Gondwana was not entirely outside the range of adventurous 
exploration in the early heroic ages of Hinduism. The 
Rimfyana represents Rimi as traversing the forest of 
Dandaka, extending from the Jumna to the Godavari, dh his 
way to the hermitage of Sutikshnd at Ramtek near Nagpur. 
In the course of centuries a number of Rajput principalities 
were established, and a considerable portion of the open 
country was subjected to their authority. Our knowledge of 
these is mainly derived from coins, a feweinscfptions on 
copper or stone, the ruins of some ancient cities, and inci- 
dental statements in the ballads of Rajput annalists. The 
existence of one of Asoka's rock edicts at Rapnath in Jubbul- 
pore proves that his empire embraced this portion of the 
Central Provinces. Inscriptions at Eran in Saugor District 
in the fourth and fifth centuries a.p. show that Eran 
and the surrounding country were included in the do- 
minions of the great Gupta dynasty of Macapma, and 
shortly after fell under the rule of the White Hun Toramana, 
From certain inscriptions found in Seoni and the Ajanta 
caves, it has been concluded that the Vikdtaka dynasty 
was ruling over the Sdtyaira plateau and the Nagpur plain 
from the third century a.p., the name of the perhaps semi- 
mythical hero who founded it being given as Vindhydsakti. 
The capital of these princes is supposed to have been at 
Bhandak in Chanda, in ancient times a considerable town, 
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A portion of the Nagpur plain, comprising Nagpur and 
Wardha Districts, belonged to the old Hindu kingdom of 
Vidarbha (Berir), which was in existence during the second 
century B.c.; and these Districts subsequently passed succes- 
sively to the Andhra dynasty of the Telugu country (a. D. 113) 
and the Rashtrakita Rajputs of the Deccan (a.p. 750- 
1087). In the north of the Province the Kalachuri or 
Chedi dynasty of Haihaya Rijputs ruled over the upper valley 
of the Narbada, with their capital at Tripura or Karanbel, 
where the village of Tewar now stands near Jubbulpore. They 
used a special era in dating their inscriptions, which points to 
the establishment of their power in the third century a. p. ; but 
nothing is known of the line before the ninth century, and it 
is last referred to in an inscription dated 1181. From the 
ninth to the twelfth centuries Saugor and Damoh were probably 
included in the territories of the Chandel Rajput princes of 
Manors. At about the same period the present fortress of 
Asirgarh was held by Chauhan Rajputs. The Paramira 
kingdom of MALWA may have extended over the western part 
of the Narbada valley between the eleventh and the thirteenth 
centuries; and an inscription found at Nigpur and dated 
11e4—5 shows that at least one Paranvira king, Lakshman 
Deva, included the Nagpur plain within the circle of his 
dominions. In Chhattisgarh another Haihaya Rajput dynasty, 
perhaps akin to. the rulers of Chedi, established itself at 
Ratanpur, and extended its authority over the greater part of 
the territory included in the present Districts of Raipur and 
Bilaspur. 7 

The Gond = ‘The inscriptions carry us down to the eleventh or twelfth 

Kingdoms. century, after which there is a blank until the rise of the 
Gond powers in the fifteenth or sixteenth. The earliest Gond 
kingdom to emerge into prominence was that of Kherli near 
Betal. It first appears in 1398, when Narsingh Rai, Kaji of 
Kherla, is said by Firishta to have had great wealth and power, 
being possessed of all the hills of Gondwana and other 
countries. He took part in the wars between the Bahmani 
kings and those of Malwa and Khandesh. His territories 
were finally invaded by Hoshang Shah, king of MAlwa, and 
Narsingh Rai was defeated and slain at the head of an army of 
§9,000 men, a large booty, includ¥ng eighty-four elephants, 
falling to the victors. In the sixteenth century Sangrim Sah, 
thie forty-seventh Raja of the Gond line of Garhi-Mandla, 
issuing from the Mandla highlands, extended his dominion 
over fifty-two gards or districts, comprising Saugor, Damoh, 
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and possibly Bhopal, the Narbada valley, and Mandli and 
Seonl on the Saitpuri highlands. The Mandla dynasty is 
believed to have commenced about a.p, 664 with the 
accession of Jidho Rai, a Rajput adventurer, who entered 
the service of an old Gond chieftain, married his daughter, 
and succeeded him on the throne, But it remained a petty 
local chiefship until Sangrim Sih’s accession in 1480, About 
two hundred years after Sangrim Sah's time, Bakht Buland, 
the chief of a Gond principality, with its head-quarters at 
Deogarh in Chhindwara, proceeded to Delhi, and appreciating 
the advantages of the civilization which he there witnessed 
determined to set about the development of his own territories. 
To this end he invited Hindu artificers and husbandmen to 
settle in the plain country and founded the city of Nagpur, 
to which his successor removed the capital. The Deogarh 
kingdom extended over the modern Districts of Betdl, 
Chhindwara, Nagpur, and portions of Seoni, Bhandfra, and 
Balighat. In the south of the Province the walled town of 
Chanda was the seat of another dynasty which also came into 
prominence in the sixteenth century, when one of its princes, 
Babaji Ballal Shah, ts stated to have visited Delhi and to have 
held the position of an independent prince with an army of 
1,000 cavalry and 4o,c00 infantry. The Chanda territories 
included most of that District and a portion at least of 
Berar, as their device of a winged lion has been found on the 
walls of Gawilgarh, a stronghold which controlled these 
lowlands. Thus for a certain period the simultaneous 
dominion of the three houses of Garhi- Mandl,” Deogarh, 
and Chinda united almost the whole of Gondwana under 
the sway of aboriginal princes. Their subjection to the 
Mughal emperors was scarcely more than nominal. Though 
Garha was included in the lists of Akbar’s possessions as 
a subdivision of his Swat of Malwa, its chiefs were prac- 
tically so far from the ken of the Mughal court that except on 
occasions of disputed succession or other difficulties their 
history runs in a channel of its own, unaffected by the imperial 
policy. And the princes of Chanda and Deogarh, after their 
first submission to Delhi, seem to have been practically even 
more independent than their northern neighbour. 
Muhammadan conquest‘ ated, however, to the north- Limits of 
western portion of the Province during the reign of Sangrim ee 
Saih’s successor, whose widow Durgivati was defeated and conquest. 
killed bya Mughal general in r564. A Swta4 was established 
at Handid, which included the western part of Hoshangabdad ; 
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Saugor, Damoh, and Bhopal were also occupied during the 
sixteenth century, and a fort and garrison were mfintained at 
Dhamoni in the north of Saugor. Nimar formed no part of 
Gondwana, and had for the two preceding centuries been 
included in the Faraki kingdom of Khiandesh, when in 1600 
Akbar captured the fortress of Asirgarh from the last of the 
Faraki kings and annexed Khindesh. Ata later period” when 
Rerir also had become a Mughal province, Ashti and Paundr 
in Wardh% and Kherl& in Betal were the head-quarters of 
Muhammadan officers during the reign of Jahangir. The 
Mughal empire included therefore a strip along the western 
border of the Province, while the centre was occupied by the 
Gond kingdoms, and in Chhattisgarh the old Hathatvansi 
Rajput dynasty remained in power. . 

The outlying territories of the Gond Rajis seem to have 
been distributed among feudatory chiefs, paying a trifling 
revenue, but bound to attend upon the prince at his capital, 
with a stipulated number of troops, whenever their services 
were required. The princes, like the people, were of an easy, 
unambitious disposition, rarely seeking foreign conquests after 
their first establishment, and anxious only to stave off by con- 
cessions the evil day of dissolution. Under their uneventful 
sway, the country over which they ruled prospered, while 
with a liberal policy they invited Hindu immigrants from the 
north, and entrusted to them the reclamation of the rich land 
in the Narbada valley and Nagpur plain. The group of semi- 
barbaric chieftains and their retainers, who constituted the 
fighting strengtk of a Gond state, possessed only an insignifi- 
cant power of resistance to anything approaching the character 
of an organized force. The existence of the Muhammadan 
empire probably contributed to their stability, the Mughal from 
his distant court at Agra being content with obtaining from the 
lords of these rugged hills the nominal submission which was 
sufficient to prevent any break in the continuity of his vast 
dominions. But when on the ruins of the empire arose the 
predatory Marithi and Bundeli powers who knew no such 
forbearance, while at the same time the increased wealth of 
the country had made it worth coveting, the Gonds suc- 
cumbed almost without a struggle. 

During the seventeenth century Vhhatarsil, the well-known 
Bundela Rajput chief, wrested a part of the Vindhyan plateau 
and the Narbada valley from the Mandla territories, only him- 
self to lose them shortly afterwards to a stronger power. The 
first invasion of Bundelkhand by the forces of the Peshwa 
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took place jn 1733, and two years afterwards commenced the 
rule of the Maratha Pandits of Saugor. In ry42 the Peshwi 
advanced to Mandla and exacted the tribute of chawth or one- 
fourth of the revente, amounting to four lakhs of rupees. 
From this time the Mandla kingdom lay at the mercy of the 
Marathas, by whom it was finally extinguished in 17S1 after a 
duration of three centuries from the time of Sangrim Sah. 
The fall of the Deogarh and Chanda kingdoms was even more 
rapid. On the death of Chand Sultin, successor of Bakht 
Buland, in 1739, disputes as to the succession led to the inter- 
vention of Raghuji Bhonsla of Berar. In 1743 he established 
himself at Nagpur, reducing the Gond king to the position of 
a nominal sovereign, and between that year and 1751 effected 
the conquest of the Deogarh territories, Chanda and Chhattis- 
garh. Ratanpur, the capital of the Haihaivansi kingdom, 
had capitulated without a blow in 1741 On the advance of the 
- Maratha general Bhaskar Pant ; and four years later, with the 
deposition of the last Raja, a RAjput dynasty, whose annals go 
minously ended. In 1740 Raghuj! Bhonsla made a raid on 
the Carnatic, and immediately afterwards commenced a serjes 
of expeditions to Bengal, which terminated after a contgst of 
ten years in the acquisition by the Marithas of Cuttack and 
the promise of twelve lakhs annually from All Vardi Khan as 
the chawth of Bengal. Raghuji I died im 1755, and the 
Nagpur kingdom continued to expand under his successors. 
By the concession of a nominal authority to the Gogd Raja of 
Deogarh, who conferred the féa on the BEonslas on their 
accession, and had the right of putting his seal to certain 
revenue papers, Raghuji had to his hand a pretext for dis- 
avowing, if expedient, the rights of the Peshwa as his over: 
lord. In practice, however, reference was usually made to the 
Poona court in important matters, such as those affecting the 
succession; and in 1769 Janoji, the son of Raghuji I, after 
being defeated by a combination of the Nizim and the Peshwii, 
was forced to acknowledge the latter's supremacy, and to agree 
to attend him in person with a contingent of six thousand men 
whenever called upon, besides paying an annual tribute of five 
lakhs. In 1785 the next Rij Mudhoji, obtained the cession 
of Manda and the upper Narbada valley from the Poona court 
in return for a payment of 27 lakhs, and this was followed by 
the acquisition of Hoshangabad and the greater part of Saugor 
and Damoh in 1796-8. 

. The Nagpur kingdom was now at its greatest extent. Under 
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Raghnj! I], Mudhoji’'s successor, it included pra 

whole of the present Central Provinces and Berar, besides 
Orissa, and some of the Chota Nagpur States, The revenue 
of these territories; was about a crore of rupees. Raghuji's 
army consisted of 18,000 horse and 25,000 infantry, of which 
11,000 were regular battalions, besides 4,000 Arabs. | His 
field artillery included about go pieces of ordnance. The 
military force was for the most part raised outside the limits 
of the State, the cavalry being recruited from Poona, while, 
besides the Arabs, adventurers from Northern India and 
Rijputiina were largely enlisted in the infantry. Up to 1803 
the Marithd administration was on the whole successful. 
The Bhonslas, at least the first four of them, were military 
chiefs with the habits of rough soldiers, connected by blood, 
and by constant familiar intercourse, with all their principal 
officers. Descended from the class of cultivators, they ever 
favoured and fostered that order, and though rapacious were 
seldom cruel to the people. Of Janoji, the successor of 
Raghuji [, itis recorded that the king did not spare himself, 
being referred to in the smallest as well as the greatest matters 
of state; nor did any inconvenience or delay to the public 
service arise from this system, for even when not sitting actually 
in Darbar the Raji was always accessible to any person who 
had business to propound to him, 

Up to 1803 the relations of the court of Nagpur with the 
British had been generally friendly ; but in that year Raghuji IT 
was induced to join Sindhia in an alliance against them. The 
confederate chefs were decisively defeated at Assaye and 
Argaon ; and by the treaty of Deogaon Raghujf was obliged to 
cede Cuttack, Sambalpur, and a part of Berar, and to agree to 
the permanent appointment of a British Resident at his court. - 
From this time Raghuji, nicknamed by his people the big 
Bana, threw off all restraint in his unwillingness to show a 
reduced front to the world. Not only did he rackrent and 
screw the farming and cultivating classes, but he took advan- 
tage of the necessities which his own acts had created to lend 
them money at high interest, All revenue reports of those 
times teem with accounts of the cruel but Ingenious processes 
by which the Maratha collectors slowly bled the people. 

The period from 1803 to 1818 Yas perhaps the most disas- 
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death of Raghuji II in 1816, his son, an imbecile, was soon 
supplanted and murdered by the well-known Mudhoji, other- 


teritories. wise Appa Sahib. A treaty of alliance for the maintenance of 
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a eentey fae by the British was signed in this year, In 
1817, on outbreak of war between the British and the 
Peshwa, Appa Sahib threw off his cloak of friendship, and 
accepted an embassy and title from the Peshwa, His troops 
attacked the British, but were decisively repulsed at SITABALDI, 
and subsequently compelled to evacuate Nagpur. As a result 
of thtse battles, the remaining portion of Berar was ceded to 
the Nizim of Hyderabad and the territories in the Narbada 
valley to the British. Appa Sahib was reinstated on the throne, 
but shortly afterwards, intrigues being discovered, was deposed 
and forwarded towards Allahdbad in custody, On the way, how- 
ever, he made his escape and ultimately fled to the Punjab, A 
grandchild of Raghuji II was then placed on the throne, and 
the Nagpur territories were administered by the Resident, 
Sir Richard Jenkins, from 1818 to 1830, in which year the 
young ruler known as Raghuji II] was allowed to assume the 
actual government. During this period the restoration of 
internal tranquillity under a strong rule, and moderate tax- 
ation, gave the sorely harassed country an Opportunity to 
recover, and it attained a fair measure of prosperity, For the 
next twenty years the methods of administration introduced by 
sir Richard Jenkins were broadly adhered to, and the govern- 
ment was fairly successful. Raghuji III died in 1853, and his 
territories were then declared to have lapsed to the paramount 
power, The Nagpur province, consisting of the present Nagpur 
Division, with Chhindwira and Chhattisgarh, was administered 
by a Commissioner under the Government of India until the 
formation of the Central Provinces in r861, = * 

Of the northern Districts, those parts of Saugor and Damoh The 
which still belonged to the Peshw were ceded by him in 1817, pest y 
and the remainder, with Mandl, Betil, Seoni, and the Narbada budda Ter 
valley, were obtained from Appa Sahib in 1818, In 1820 this titories. 
area, with the designation of ‘The Saugor and Nerbudda 
Territories,’ was placed under the administration of an Agent 
to the Governor-General. On the constitution of the North- 
Western Provinces in 1835, the Saugor and Nerbudda Terri- 
tories were included in them. In 1842 occurred the Bundelé 
rising, which originated in an attempt of two landholders in 
Saugor District to resist the execution of civil court decrees. 
They killed a number of4police, and being joined by some 
Gond chiefs burnt and plundered several towns. Order was not 
restored until the following year, and in consequence of these 
disturbances, the Saugor and Nerbudda Territories were again 
placed under the political control of an Agent to the Governor- 
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General.. This arrangement, however, was not found to be satis- 
factory, and they were restored to the North-Westerfi Provinces 
in 1853. After the Mutiny the existence of these two isolated 
pieces of territory in the centre of India, too remote from the 
head-quarters of any Local Government to be efficiently 
administered, led to the determination to forma fresh Province, 
which was carried into effect in 1861. * 
During the Mutiny of 1857*the northern Districts alone were 
seriously disturbed, The native regiments at Saugor rebelled, 
and that District and Damoh passed out of control, the British 
retaining only the fort and town of Saugor. The Jubbulpore 
regiment left the station in August, 1857; but a column of 
Madras troops from Kamptee arrived soon afterwards, and 
desultory operations were undertaken against the rebels in 
Jubbulpore and Saugor. Isolated disturbances occurred in 
Seon, Mandl4, and the Narbada valley. Sir Hugh Rose 
marched through Saugor early in 1858, took the forts of 
Rihatgarh and Garhikoti, and defeated the insurgents in 
several engagements, after which order was rapidly restored. 
A rising had been concerted at Nagpur by a regiment of 
irregular cavalry and the turbulent spirits in the city, but was 
defeated by the vigilance of the civil authorities, aided by 
Madfas troops from Kamptee. Isolated disturbances occurred 
in the interior of Chinda, Raipur, and Sambalpur, but were 
The archaeology of the Province is comparatively unim- 
portant. The remains of the archaic period consist of a 
number of stone circles and a few cromlechs found in Nagpur 
and Chinda Districts, which are locally attributed to the 
Gaolfs. One edict of Asoka exists at Ripnith in Jubbulpore 
District, while four miles away at Tigwiin is a temple resembling 
in plan and general construction that situated to the south of 
the great sfipa of Sinchi, and attributed to the third to fifth 
century a.D. The group of remains at Eran in Saugor Dis- 
trict are of about the same age, but belong to the Gupta 
style, characterized by flat roofs, probably exemplifying the 
earliest period of architecture subsequent to the erection of 
porticnes outside rock-hewn caves, The extensive ruins at 
Sirpur in Raipur District also date from the same epoch, the 
temples found here being constigcted of brick and being 
especially noticeable for the skill displayed in their moulding 
and omament- The only Buddhist cave temple is at Bhindak 
in Chiinda, but it is not very ancient, and probably belongs to 
the declining period of Buddhism. ‘The finest temples in the 
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Province belong to the period of a.p. yoo to 1200, designated 
as the mediaeval Brihmanic. Good specimens of this style 
exist at Mandhata, Markandi, Seorindriyan, and Bhoram Deo 
in the State of Kawardhd, and are distinguished for their size 
and richness of ornament. The class of temples called 
| Hemadpanti (see Bompay Presipency), built of large slabs of 
| stone without mortar, are of about the same period, and are 
| found in several Districts. They are locally attributed to a 

magician called Hemidpant, who is said to have built several 
| hundred temples in pursuance of a vow, in a single night, with 

the aid of demons. The period following the twelfth century 

and the era of the Muhammadan conquest is represented by 
| few structures worthy of mention. A large number of modern 

temples are found in Ratanpur, mainly constructed of brick 
| and showing strong signs of Muhammadan art, especially in the 
| use of radiating domes and arches. Some beautiful temples 
| have recently been erected in Nagpur, Jubbulpore, and 

Hoshangibad, modelled on old patterns, but most of them 
| following a hybrid style of architecture. Ancient and modern 
Jain temples are found in several localities in the northern 





Districts; the former are now almost all in ruins, but their 
sculptured fragments indicate that they were finely built, Of 
the modem temples the most important collection ‘is at 
Kundalpur in Damoh, where there are more than fifty. The 
only remains of Muhammadan architecture, of any value are 
at Burhinpur, and consist of two mosques belonging to the 
sixteenth century. They are plainly built, but produce a 
pleasing effect owing to the harmonious syifimetry of their 
proportions. The Gonds have left only a few forts, palaces at 
Ramnagar and Garhd of littl or no architectural merit, the 
tombs of the kings of Chinda, which are plain and substantial 
buildings of heavy aspect, and the city walls of Chanda 
| extending for a circutt of 54 miles and presenting a very 
| picturesque appearance. The other remains deserving mention 
| are the massive forts built by the Marithis, Bundelis, and 
other ruling dynasties in numerous localities, usually having 
| inner and outer walls with large round towers at the comers 
and at intervals in the wall. 

A. general census of the Central Provinces /bas: bem: beld Popsla- 
| on five occasions—in 1 872, 1881, 1891, and rgor. The " Growih of 
population enumerated was just over 9 millions in 1866, and popula- 
9 millions in 1872. In both years the census was inaccurate “0. 
in the remoter tracts, but the development of population was 
affected by the famine of 1869. In 1581 the population had 
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tisen to 11} millions, an increase of 25 per cent, on 1872. 
During the decade the Province had been rapidly recovering 
from the effects of famine, the seasons being prosperous, and 
the only checks to the natural increment being epidemics of 
cholera and small-pox in 1872, 1878, and 1879. A consider- 
able proportion of the increase must, however, be attributed 
to better enumeration. The population in 1891 was nearly 
13 millions, showing an increase of 12 per cent. since 1881. The 
decade was on the whole prosperous, though marked towards 
the end by some seasons of slight scarcity and high prices 
culminating in a very unhealthy year in 1889. In 19901 the 
population was something less than 12 millions, equivalent to 
a decrease of 8-3 per cent. since 1891. This period was the 
most disastrous through which the Central Provinces have had 
to pass since the Marithd Wars of the beginning of the century. 
In 1897 and 1900 occurred two famines of the first magnitude, 
occasioned by complete failures of both harvests, and affecting 
nearly the whole area of the Province. In four other years 
there were partial failures of crops, and in seven out of ten 
years severe epidemics of cholera. Of the decrease, which 
exceeded 800,000 persons, between an eighth and a quarter 
is probably due to emigration to Assam and other Provinces, 
and the remainder to the effect of these calamities, which the 
utmost efforts of the Administration could only partially obviate. 
aie The population, of the Province in 1901 Was 11,873,029- 
density,  21nee the Census the greater portion of Sambalpur District 
with five Feudatory States has been transferred to Bengal, 
while five othe? Feudatory States have been received from 
that Province, and it is proposed to transfer part of Chinda 
District to Madras. The corrected total of population is thus 
10,847,325. The British Districts contain 9,216,135 persons, or 
85 per cent. of the total, and the Feudatory States 1,631,140, 
or 15 per cent. The density is 96 persons per square mile, 
being t12 in British Districts and 52 in the Feudatory States. 
The plain of Chhattisgarh has the highest rural density in the 
Province with 170 persons, while some of the large samindari 
estates in Chinda District contain only 10 persons to the 
Townsand §=' The Province contains 40,339 inhabited towns and villages, 
Magis including 55 places with a populaftion of 5,000 persons and 
upwards. Only one of these, N&gpur, has a population of 
more than 100,000; five, Jubbulpore, Saugor, Kamptee, Burhin- 
1 ‘The figures in this paragraph have been corrected on account of the 

transfer of Sambalpur. 
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pur, and Raipur, have more than 20,000; and fifteen between 
19,000 anfi 20,000, The urban population has increased since 
1881 by 29 per cent. and now forms 8 per cent. of the total. 
Its increase may be attributed to the growth of factories and 
other urban industries, the expansion of rail-borne traffic, the 
spread of education, and with it the formation of a wealthy and 
eduotted class in native society who prefer town life. The 
average number of persons to ar village is 269, which is equi- 
valent to 54 houses at the ordinary rate of 5 persons to a house. 
The ordinary village is smaller in the Central Provinces than 
in any part of British India except Burma. The villages are 
large in open and well-cultivated areas, but small in tracts of 
hill and forest. 

The ages of the population in rgot may be summarized Age 
as follows. About 26 per cent. were under ro years old; 46 “ttc 
per cent. were under 20 years old; nearly 65 per cent. were 
under 30; nearly four-fifths under 40; and a little more 
than 4 per cent. were over 60. Some noticeable Changes in 
the age constitution occurred between 1891 and rgor. In 
the former year the proportion of children under 1o was 30-7 
per cent. of the whole population, as against 26-2 in the latter. 
The difference must be attributed to the decreased birth-rate 
and increased mortality of young children, which are the natural 
effects of bad seasons. On the other hand, at all the age periods 
between ro and go there were larger numbers of persons 
in 1901, and the total percentage of population between these 
ages WaS 53-3, a5 against 48+5 in 1891 and 45-9 in 1851. 

At the Census of 1g01 the registration @f viml statistics Vital 
had not been extended to most of the zaminddri estates in “atistics. 
British territory, nor to the Feudatory States. The majority 
of the samindaris have since been brought under registra- 
tion. The principal statistics of births and deaths are shown 
below :— 
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The decennial birth-rate for the Province between 1881 
and 1891 was 40-8, and between 1891 and 1g01 35°7 per 
1,000; the corresponding death-rates being 32-4 and 37:8 
per 1,000. These rates are considerably below those 
deduced as normal for India in actuarial calculations based on 
the Census. But it may be noted that between 1881 and 
1891 the population deduced from vital statistics differed’ from 
that shown in the Census -by only 50,000. In 1gor the 
deduced population was greater that that enumerated in the 
Census by 450,000 persons. The difference may be partly 
accounted for by emigration, but is mainly due to deficient 
reporting of deaths in famine years. In the decade 1881-91 
the highest average District birth-rate was 43-7 in Saugor, 
and the highest death-rate 39-1 in Narsinghpur. During the 
next ten years the highest birth-rate was 41-9 in Chhindwara, 
and the highest death-rate 46-4 in Nimar. 

Of the total number of deaths registered in twenty years 
ending 1901 more than 60 per cent. were shown as being from 
fever, the rates for the two decades being nearly equal. Fever 
includes, however, a variety of diseases which are inaccurately 
diagnosed. Cholera accounted for 5 per cent. of the total 
number of deaths between 1881 and 1891, and for 7 per cent. 
between 1891 and rgor. Severe epidemics occurred in 1555, 
1889, 1891, 1892, 1896, 1897, and 1900, in each of which 
The highest number reported was 75,000 in 1900, when there 
was great scarcity of water. The most severe epidemics of 
small-pox rere jn 1889, when 17,500 deaths were reported, 
and in 1888 with 10,700 deaths. Epidemics have generally 
occurred at intervals of from three to five years, and have 
lasted for two years, Plague made its appearance in the 
Province in 1898, and in each succeeding year has caused 
asmall number of deaths. But 1903 witnessed the first 
serious epidemic, when 35,000 deaths were reported from this 
disease, severe outbreaks having occurred in several of the 
large towns of the Province. <A similar epidemic occurred in 
1goq. The first small and isolated outbreaks were detected 
at once, and successfully stamped out by segregation and 
disinfection of houses; but since the disease has fairly 
established a foothold in the Provface, compulsory measures 
have been abandoned, as being at once violently opposed to 
the opinions of the people, and ineffectual to do more than 
slightly retard the progress of the disease. Infant mortality is 
usually severe in the Central Provinces, the deaths of children 
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under five years of age amounting to about 40 per cent. of 
the total. * 

In gor, 153,401 more females were enumerated than Sex. 
males, compared with an excess of 27,825 males in 1891. An 
examination of the statistics tends to show that women are 
constitutionally stronger and less liable to succumb to the 
effects of privation than men. A comparison of the variation 

portion. of the sexes With that of the increase and 
deceouia of population i in different units demonstrates that the 
largest increases in the proportion of women are generally 
found in those areas which have suffered most severely from 





famine. 
The distribution of the population by sex and civil condition Civil 
in British Districts is as follows :— condition, 


Unmarried. 4437-4172 
Married .| §, 901,265 
Widowed.) 1,035,602) 3 





Total |10,784,204 5,397,341 §,395,99019,876, i646 4,855,984/s,020,66a 


In rgo0t, 47 per cent. of the males were unmarried, 47 per 
cent. married, and 6 per cent. widowed. Of females 35 per 
cent. were unmarried, 48 per cent. married, and 17 per cent. 
widowed. The percentages of married and widowed are much 
larger, and those of unmarried much smaller, thin in any 
European country. The joint family system prevails through- 
out all grades of society in the Central Provinces, but the 
members now generally separate on the death of a single 
common ancester. Thus brothers live jointly during the life- 
time of their father, but separate at his death, as far as house- 
hold life is concerned, though trade or cultivation 1s frequently 
carried on jointly. The Mitikshari law of inheritance is 
generally observed, but immigrants from other Provinces 
frequently adhere to their own law, the Mardthis especially 
following the Mahdrishtra school. 

Of boys 21 per cent. are married under 15 years of age and Age of 
more than 50 per cent. ¢nder 20, A tendency has arisen 
among the higher castes to postpone the marriage of boys until 
their education has been completed. The age of marriage of 
girls is much earlier than that of boys, and 11 per cent. are 
married under 10 years of age. Between ro and 15, about half 
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the total number of Hindu girls are married, 20 per cent. of 
Animists, and 27 per cent. of Muhammadans. The majority 
of the remainder get matried before 20. As a rule, mo 
social stigma is incurred so long as a girl gets married before 
12 or even a year or two older. Brahmans and other high 
castes now frequently keep their girls unmarried until this age, 
because, as the bridegroom is older, it is natural to wish that 
the bride should if possible Be somewhat nearer his age. The 
castes in which infant marriage is most prevalent are Baniis 
and the higher grade of cultivators, as well as Maratha 
Brahmans in the southern Districts. In some castes, famtlies 
with a number of children occasionally celebrate two or three 
marriages at the same time in order to save expenditure ; 
and on such occasions a baby six months old may be given 
in marriage. Instances occur in which children still in the 
womb are conditionally betrothed, provided they turn out to 
be of opposite sex. The actual age at which the marnage 
of girls under tz is celebrated is of comparatively small 
importance, as they do not live with their husbands before 
they arrive at adolescence. 

Marriages are always arranged by the families of the parties, 
except among some of the Dravidian tribes, where girls do not 
marry until they are adult, and are allowed to select their own 
husbands. In such cases unchastity before marriage is said 
to be not uncommon. The marriage ceremony ts elaborate, 
and presents considerable variation among different classes 
of the population. The essential portion of it is usually that 
the coupl? walk seven times round a sacred pole erected in 
the middle of the temporary shed in which marriages are 
always held, the bridegroom usually following in the footsteps 
of the bride for the first four perambulations, and the bride in 
those of the bridegroom for the last three. Brahmans perform 
the marriage ceremony of all the higher castes; but in the 
lower castes the semdsa or the husband of either the bride- 
groom's sister or his paternal aunt officiates as priest, his wife 
also performing certain minor ceremonies. Among the Jains 
marriage is little more than a civil contract. The celebration 
of marriages is the leading event of Hindu social life, and the 
sums expended on both sides are usually equivalent to several 
months’ income of the families, *™ 

The returns of the Census of rgo1 show 1,040 married 
women to every 1,000 married men. The vast majority of 
Hindus are content with a single wife, but except in the 
higher castes no special stigma attaches to the taking of a 
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second. To members of the cultivating castes it is frequently 
advantageous to marry two wives, as one woman will look 
after the house while the other works in the fields. The 
practice is common among such castes as Malis, Kichhis, and 
Kohlis, who grow flowers, vegetables, sugar-cane, and other 
irigated crops entailing much spade work. Among the 
primifive tribes a man will marry as many wives as he can 
afford to purchase and keep, and polygamy is in their case an 
indication of wealth. Widow-marriage is permitted except 
among a few of the higher castes. In many castes a consider- 
able price has to be paid for a widow to her father’s family. 
The custom of the levirate, by which the younger brother takes 
the widow of his elder brother to wife, is usually optional, but 
not binding on the woman in the Central Provinces. 

Regular divorce is allowed among all except those castes Divorce. 
which do not permit widow-marriage. In their case if a woman 
commits adultery she is finally expelled from her caste, and 
the husband is free to marry again. Divorce is usually permis- 
sible on the initiative of the wile only on the ground of the 
cruelty or impotence of the husband; but a husband may 
divorce his wife for any serious fault, such as adultery, incurable 
disease, culpable disobedience, or extravagance. If a married 
woman elopes with another man, he is required to repay to the 
husband the expenditure incurred by him on his wedding, and 
the divorce is then complete. Resort to the criminal law is 

- unusual unless he refuses to do this, or is a personal enemy. 

The diversity of the ethnical constitution of the Province Language. 
can best be illustrated by a consideration of the atistics of 
language. The Bundeli dialect of Wester Hindi is spoken on 
the Vindhyan plateau, in the lower Narbada valley, and in Seoni 
and Chhindwara, indicating that the population of this area 
immigrated from the north-west through Bundelkhand. ‘The 
Baghelf dialect of Eastern Hindi is the vernacular of Jubbul- 
pore and Mandla ; and this fact may perhaps be taken to show 
& separate wave of immigration from Oudh or the territories 
adjoining it, possibly at a much earlier date, and during the 
predominance of the Chedi dynasty of Jubbulpore already 
alluded to. Chhattisgarhi is, as its name implies, a special 
dialect of Hind! spoken throughout Chhattisgarh, and akin 
to the Oudh dialect. Its development probably dates from 
the rise into power of the Haihaivansi dynasty of Ratanpur, 
In Betal, Nimar, and part of Hoshangaibad the local speech is 
the Malwi dialect of Ra&jputiina, these areas having been 
colonized by settlers from Central India, probably in the 
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fifteenth century with the invasion of Hoshang Shab of Malwa. 
Of the whole population 15 per cent. speak Bundell, 10 per 
cent. Baghell, 27 per cent. Chhattisgarhi, and 5 per cent. 
Rajasthani. If all these languages are grouped as Hindi, 
together with Urda (139,415) and some minor dialects, then 
6,782,200 persons, or 63 per cent. of the population, are Hind! 
speakers, Marathi is the main vernacular of four Districts, 
Wardha, Nagpur, Chinda, and Bhandara, and is also largely 
spoken in the southern fadsi/s of Nimir, Betdl, Chhindwira, 
and Balighat. It is the language of 2,200,000 persons, of 
20 per cent. of the population. Its distribution indicates the 
extent to which the country was colonized by immigration from 
the Deccan and Berar under the Bhonsla dynasty. Oriyi was 
spoken by 1,600,000 persons, or 134 per cent. of the population, 
in rgo1, but the transfer of Sambalpur and the adjoining 
Feudatory States to Bengal has reduced this figure to 292,000. 
Rather more than 100,000 persons, mainly in the south of 
Chanda District, spoke Telugu in rgor. The cession of three 
fifwks of Sironchd to Madras will diminish this number by 
nearly one-fifth. The only other languages of any importance 
are those of the primitive Dravidian or Mundi tnbes. They 
are now represented by 1,1¢0,0c0 speakers, or rather more than 
9 per cent. of the population. Of these nearly goo,coo speak 
Gondi and 60,000 Korkd. ‘The numbers returned as speaking 
these languages represent only 4o per cent. of the total numbers 
of the tribes, and this fact indicates the extent to which they 
have abandoned their own speech and adopted the Aryan 
vernaculars curfent around them. The following table shows 
the languages spoken in British Districts in 1891 and rgot :— 








nora The Province has received seacousavs wate ok trouieeatic 
from the territories adjoining it on all sides. In many castes 
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endogamous divisions have grown up, separating the older and 
newer imnifgrants. Social position is here in inverse ratio to 
length of residence in the country, the earlier immigrants being 
suspected, probably with justice, of interbreeding with the 
non-/Aryan tribes. Among the castes of high social rank, the 
minority only, and in the case of Rajputs an infinitesimal 
minorfty, are regarded as equals by their fellows at home. The 
population of the Central Provincts is in fact, as social institu- 
tions go in India, a new community, and like most new 
communities its pedigree will not stand too close a scrutiny. 
As in other agricultural countries, the possession of the land 
has until recently been the main factor in the determination of 
social position ; and it is remarkable how closely the position of 
castes as landholders corresponds with their social gradation, 
and how extensively the ownership of property is concentrated 
in the higher castes. Brahmans, Rajputs, Banids, and Kayasths 
are the chief landholders. Brahmans number nearly 400,000, 
Rajputs 350,000, Banids 130,000, and Kayasths 29,000. Of 
the cultivating castes Ahirs form nearly 8 per cent. of the 
population, Kunbis 4 per cent., Kurmis 24 per cent., and 
Lodhis 2} per cent. <A large proportion of Ahirs have aban- 
doned their traditional occupation of tending cattle and taken to 
agriculture. Among other castes may be mentioned Marathas, 
Kohlis, Gijars, Dingis, and Kirirs. The Marathas, Tings, 
and Lodhis were formerly ruling castes. Malis and Kachhis, 
the market gardeners of the community, form nearly 4 per cent. 
of the population. Two other castes may be mentioned as 
considerable landowners—Telis or oil-pressars ard Kalirs 
or liquor-sellers, with about 750 villages each. These castes 
were frequently money-lenders to the Gonds, before the arrival 
of the Baniiis, and have thus acquired their property. The 
Telis constitute 6 per cent. of the population, but the large 
majority have abandoned their hereditary occupation and now 
engage In agriculture or trade. The aboriginal or forest tribes 
sill form nearly a quarter of the whole population, being most 
numerous in the Sdtpurl Districts and the large samindari 
estates and Feudatory chiefships in the east of the Province. 
Some of them are large proprictors, as the Gonds, Kawars, and 
Binjhals. These are mainly comprised in the samindiiri estates 
they would by this time have passed into the hands of money- 
lenders, as the samindirs are generally ignorant and im- 
provident. The Gonps number nearly 2,000,000 persons, the 
Kuonps 168,000, the Kawars 123,000, the BaicAs (including 
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Binjhwars) nearly 109,000, and the Korxts 1roo,ooo. The 
Impure castes form about a fifth of the total, and are generally 
the poorest and most depressed class, engaged in labour 
and weaving country cloth. But the Chamars (740,000) own 
a few villages in Chhattisgarh and the Mahfirs (620,000) a few 
in the Nagpur country, while the Chhattisgarhi Chamars are also 
largely tenants. 

The following table gives the leading statistics of religion 
for the population of British Districts :— 
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Of the total population of the Province, g} millions or 82 
per cent. are Hindus, and 14 millions or 144 per cent. Animists. 
Of the balance, Muhammadans number about 300,000 or 
2} per cent. Jains 48,000, and Christians 26,000. Parsis, 
Jews, Sikhs, andthe members of the Arya Samaj number, 
severally, a few hundred persons or less. The Hinduism of 
the Centeal Pyovinces is largely tinctured by nature and 
animal worship and by the veneration of deified human beings. 
Even in the more advanced Districts there are usually a 
number of village gods, for the worship of whom a special 
priest belonging to the primitive tribes called Bhumk4 or Baiga 
is supported by contributions from the villagers. Kherm4ta, 
the goddess of the earth or the village, Marhai Devi, the 
goddess of cholera, Sitala Devi, the goddess of small-pox, 
Nagdeo, the cobra, Bhains&i Sur, the buffalo, Dulha Deo, a 
young bridegroom who was killed by a tiger, Hardaul, a young 
Rajput prince who was poisoned by his brother on suspicion of 
loving his wife, and Bhilat, a deified cowherd, are the most 
common of these, Of the sects of Hinduism, only the Kabitr- 
panthis and Satnimis need be mentioned ; they represent 
seen Mags revolt of the depressed castes of Gandas or 
Weavers and Chamdrs or tanners against the tyranny of 
Brahmanism and the caste system. Both started gs 
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fundamental ideals of the equality of all men, the abolition of 
caste, and the worship of one supreme God who required no 
idols or temples and therefore no Brahmans; but whereas the 
Kabirpanthis now admit caste and are thus scarcely to be 
distinguished from an ordinary Hindu sect, the Satnamis are 
still militant and have carried their opposition to the Hindu 
social System into their relations as tenants by refusing to pay 
rent to their Hindu landlords. * 

Of the Christians, 4,920 are Europeans, 2,304 Eurasians, Christians. 
and 13,367 native Christians. The numbers of the latter have 
nearly trebled since 1891 as the result of missionary enterprise, 
the increase being partly due to the adoption of famine orphans, 
Missionary stations of various denominations exist in all Districts 
and some of the Feudatory States. The principal bodies are 
the unsectarian American Mission known as the Disciples of 
Christ, who carry on work in Damoh, Bilispur, and elsewhere ; 
the United Free Church Mission in Nagpur, Bhandara, and 
Wardha ; the Church of England Zanana Missions in Nagpur 
and Jubbulpore, and the Church Missionary Society in Mandla ; 
the Mission of the Friends Society at Hoshangabad ; the 
German Evangelical Mission in Raipur; the Swedish Lutheran 
Mission in Betdl and Chhindwara: the Methodist Mission in 
Balighat; and the work of the Roman Catholic Church in 
Nigpur, Kamptee, Jubbulpore, Pachmarhi, and Khandwi. 
The Central Provinces belong to the Anglican diocese of 
Nagpur, which embraces also Berir, Central India, and RAjput- 
fina. The greater part of the Province forms the Roman 
Catholic diocese of Nagpur, but portions of # ar® included 
in those of Allahabad, Calcutta, and Vizagapatam, while the 
Nagpur diocese comprises also Berir and Hyderabad north of 
the Godavari. 

The Province is essentially agricultural, and the recent Occupa- 
development of mining and factory industries, though impor- 4°" 
tant, has as yet exercised no appreciable effect on the returns 
of occupation. About 7o per cent. of the whole population 
are shown as supported by agriculture, while if to these are 
added more than 24 per cent. engaged in the training and care 
of animals, nearly all of whom are herdsmen, and nearly 3 per 
cent. dependent on general labour, the greater part of whom 
subsist mainly by agricultural labour, the proportion rises above 
75 per cent. Of the agricultural population, tenants are the 
most important class, numbering over 4,000,c00, while nearly 
250,000 persons are landed proprietors, Labourers, including 
herdsmen, farm-servants, field and general labourers, number 
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3,000,000. Nearly 300,000 persons, OF 2} per cent. of the 
population, are engaged in service, principally as barbers, indoor 
servants, washermen, water-carriers, and sweepers. About 
600,000, OF 5 per cent., manufacture, collect, and sell articles 
of food and drink, principally milk and butter, fish, flour, 
vegetable oil for food, grain, vegetables and fruits, betel-leaf, 
salt, and tobacco. This includes the very poor classes who 
grind flour, parch gram, and husk rice, humbering about 90,000 
persons, Nearly rz0,ooo persons are engaged in retailing 
head-loads of grass, fuel, and cow-dung cakes. The cotton 
industry supports 400,000 persons, or about 34 per cent. of the 
population. Workers in gold and silver are a fairly important 
class, numbering 60,000, and workers in iron and steel number 
100,000. These last are principally the village blacksmiths, 
who make and mend agricultural implements. About 66,000 
persons are engaged in religious services, the majority of whom 
are supported by charity ; and 137,000 are beggars. 

‘ Ordinarily only two meals are eaten, the first about midday 
and the second in the evening at 7 or 8 p.m. But cultivators 
who have to work in the fields require some food in the 
early morning before going out. This usually consists of 
the remains of the previous evening meal eaten cold. The 
midday and evening meals are ordinarily of the same character, 
consisting of the staple food-grains, which are now mainly 
rice and jowdr. Rice is boiled in water with salt and eaten 
with the various pulses, mig, wrad, arhar, and Nwrd, which 
are split and boiled in water. Vegetables and chillies are added 
when avafiable; large quantities of the latter being consumed. 
Hot gAd or oil of sesamum is often added to vegetables and 
pulses after they have been cooked, while powdered turmeric 
is always mixed with pulses, and is supposed to neutralize the 
bad. effects of the organic matter frequently contained in the 
water. Gulf or ma/wd oil and linseed oil are other substitutes 
for gf. Occasionally rice is boiled in butter-milk as a delicacy. 
Kodon and éut#i are cooked and eaten in the same manner 45 
rice by those who cannot afford that grain. Where rice is not 
the staple food, chapafis or thin unleavened cakes of ground 
wheat, gram, or fowdr are usually substituted for it. Vegetables 
and pulses are eaten with the chapdfis. On feast days cakes 
of wheat and gram are fried in gA7. Butter-milk is often drunk 
in the evenings. Pan, betel-leaf and betel-nut, is chewed 
after the midday meal by all classes in the Maratha country, 
and by those who are well-to-do elsewhere. Nearly every one 
smokes, iris or cigarettes rolled in leaves and chongis or leaf 
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pipes being common:in the south and east, and cAéiifams or 
clay pipe-bowls without a mouth-piece elsewhere. Most castes 
will eat flesh, other than that of the unclean or sacred animals, 
but can rarely afford it, 

Nearly all articles of dress are made of cotton cloth. ‘The Clothes 
products of Indian and English mills have almost entirely 
ousted the old hand-woven cloth in towns, and are rapidly 
doing so in the country. Except the very poorest classes, 
every one has a pair of dAoffs or loin-cloths which he changes 
daily, usually taking his bath in the one wom from the day 
before, and then changing it for the clean one. For the upper 
part of the body the garments used are a loose shirt, buttoning 
at the throat, or a short coat reaching to the Waist, with a flap 
folding over in front where it is tied with strings. The lang 
coat made with double flaps folding over the chest, and 
reaching down to the knees, which was formerly the universal 
full dress, is now going out of fashion. In the northern 
Districts in the cold weather coats are stuffed with cotton for 
warmth, The poorer cultivators and labourers frequently leave 
the upper part of their body bare. Among the educated 
classes, especially Government servants of all grades, coats cut 
after the English fashion and made of serge, wool, or fasar silk 
are largely worn. ‘The higher classes now wear also long white 
trousers instead of loin-cloths, in imitation of the English. 
The old head-dress was the agri, formed from a piece of 
narrow cloth, sometimes 1§0 to 200 feet long, and twisted into 
innumerable folds. This is being rapidly ousted by the 
dufatta, or short cloth folded simply by the weare? himself, 
and formed of fasar silk, soft Madras cloth, or nainsook. In 
Chhattisgarh the cultivators usually go bareheaded; but in the 
rest of the Province a man will not be seen outside the house 
with his head bare, though with the poorer classes any wisp 
of cloth answers the purpose of a head-covering. Women 
generally wear a sir? or a piece of cloth 18 to 24 feet long 
by 3 feet broad, secured round the waist and drawn over the 
shoulders and head. It is usually of hand-woven cloth, dyed 
red, blue, or green, and with various patterns stamped on it in 
other colours. English chintzes are also now worn. In the 
northern Districts the old fashion was to wear a /ahengit, or 
skirt, a second cloth being used to cover the head and upper 
part of the body; but the sa? is now supplanting the skirt. 
Under the seri is worn a cho/t, a short sleeveless jacket button- 
ing tightly at the breast or back. In the house only a short 
cloth folding round the loins and pulled over the shoulders is 
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wom. Men generally wear white clothes over the body, except 
in the case of coats, which are of some dark or neutral colour. 
Shoes are commonly worn, but in the rice Districts they cannot 
be worn in the fields. In Chhattisgarh sandals are used for 
road-work. Women, except of the labouring class, do not 
usually wear anything on their feet. 

Dwellings. The houses of landowners stand in an enclosed courtyard, 
go to 120 feet long and go to 6o feet wide, surrounded by 
a brick wall. The front entrance gate is in the narrower side, 
and is often roofed i in, with side rooms forming the da/in or 
hall for the reception of guests. Above it is a loft in which 
agricultural implements are kept. Along the sides of the yard 
are sheds for cattle or grain, and at the back is the dwelling- 
house, extending along the length of the enclosing wall, and 
about 15 feet wide. It has front and sometimes back verandas, 
18 divided into rooms, and may be double-storeyed. Frequently 
a bamboo fence takes the place of the enclosing wall, and the 
house itself may be of matting plastered with earth. An 
ordinary cultivator has a similar house without the enclosure 
or sheds, and a poor cultivator only a two-roomed house with 
a front veranda. Cattle are frequently kept in one of the 
rooms. Large oval receptacles of matting covered with earth for 
unknown, and smoke escapes through the tiles or thatch, In 
the more advanced Districts tiled roofs have now become the 
rule. ‘The furniture consists only of a bed or wooden cot for 
each member of the family, their bedding, and the cooking and 
eating vessels.” Substantial cultivators have these of brass or 
bell-metal, and poorer ones of earthenware. The better-class 
landowners have low wooden stools about six inches high for 
sitting on, but no chairs, tables, or carpets. The walls are 
whitewashed twice a year, at the Dewdli and Holi festivals, 
and the floor is plastered with cowdung and water once a week. 

Dispeeal The majority of Hindus bum their dead, but certain castes 

ofdead. bury them. Devotees, such as Gosains, Jangamas, Lingayats, 
and others, bury their dead in the sitting posture employed 
during lifetime for meditating on the deity. Children dying 
before marriage or investiture with the sacred thread, persons 
dying of small-pox, cholera, and leprosy, or by an. accident, 
or killed by wild beasts, and pregnant women and women 
dying in childbirth are buried among certain castes. The 
forest tribes and some of the poorer castes of Hindus also 


usually bury their dead, because it is less expensive than 
cremation. Occasionally when bodies are buried, the bones 
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are subsequently dug up and carried to a sacred river, The 
Muhammadans always bury their dead. Subject to the 
exceptions already mentioned, the general rule among Hindus 
is to burn the dead, the ashes being thrown into a river 
or tank. 

Hindu children have much the same amusements as English Amuse- 
ones, SO far as their means permit. Dolls are made of clay ™"* 
and cloth, and occasionally their marriages are celebrated 
with feasts and fireworks. Swinging and walking on stilts 
are the pastimes of the month of Shriwan (July-August), 
the idea being that the crops will grow as high as the stilts 
or swing. Kite-flying is a favourite amusement with old 
and young in the open season. All classes gamble at the 
Dewili festival, playing at different games. Many different 
kinds of dances are practised. The Ahirs have a stick dance 
at the Dewali, and the primitive tribes dance among them- 
selves on festive occasions. Professional singing and dancing 
girls in towns are generally Muhammadans, and in villages 
belong to the castes of Bernt and Kolibhuti; these girls will 
sometimes dance at the Holi for eighteen hours consecutively, 
being sustained by large quantities of liquor. Representations 
of the history of Rima are given before the Dasahra festival, 
and occasionally the villagers have rude performances of their ‘ 
own, while professional dramatic and circus companies travel 
about, The villagers sometimes sing together in the evenings, 
and recitations of the sacred books are held at the houses 
of well-to-do persons. There are professional castes gf acrobats 
and rope-dancers, snake-charmers, animal-tamers, jugglers, and 
clowns. Wrestling competitions are held on the Nag Panchmi 
or snake-festival, perhaps because the movements of the wrestler 
resemble the convolutions of a snake. Cock-fighting and ram- 
fighting are practised in certain Districts, and cattle-races are 
held in the Nagpur country. 

The ordinary festivals are observed. The Holl corresponds Festivals. 
ta the European Carnival, and is a festival of spring. The 
next great festival is the Nag Panchmi, when the cobra is 
worshipped, and after it the Rakshibandhan, when the sacred 
threads are changed. This is the great festival of the Brahmans. 
Next comes Polf in the month of Bhadon (August-September), 
which in some respects resembles a feast of atonement ; the 
villages and all houses are cleaned and the sweepings thrown 
outside the boundary, Cattle-races are also held. The first 
fifteen days of Kudr (September—October) are called Pitrpaksh, 
and during them every one pours libations in memory of his 
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ancestors, while crows, representing the spirits of the deceased, 
are fed. At the Dasahra a buffalo is sometimes slaughtered in 
honour of Devi, and the people go out into the fields to see the 
niffanth, or blue jay, a very auspicious bird. Twenty days 
after the Dasahra comes the Dewéli, the special festival of the 
Baniis, on which they worship a rupee and their account books. 
The Hindu commercial year begins from this day. All classes 
light lamps in their houses so as not to be overlooked when 
Lakshmi, the goddess of wealth, passes over them during the 
night and bestows her gifts, On the Til-Sankrint, in January, 
the sun commences its course from the southern towards the 
northern hemisphere, and at the instant that this happens it is 
@ meritorious act to dive beneath the water of a sacred river. 
Fairs are consequently held at all convenient places for this 


Hindus of the higher castes have two names, one for cere- 
monial and the other for ordinary use. The ceremonial name 
is the real one, but superstition prevents it being used in 
ordinary life, and a cha/ffi or current name is employed instead. 
These names fall into several categories. Many are those of 
gods and goddesses and sacred towns and rivers ; a few are the 
names of jewels ; others are taken from the day of the week 
on which the bearer was bor, or from the date of the month, 
or the month itself or season ; some denote the place of birth, 
and others are given to avert ill luck. Surnames exist only in 
the case of Marithis. 

Roughly speaking, four distinct kinds of agricultural land 


Agrical- 
ture. Soils, oe found in the Province. The first is the heavy black soil 


which covers the Narbadad valley and the open and level 
portions of the Vindhyan and Sitpura plateaux. It ts either 
alluvial, formed by the deposit of decayed vegetable matter, 
through the agency of rivers and streams, or has resulted from 
the decomposition of trap or basalt rock, or from a combina- 
tion of both agents. This land is suited to the growth of 
wheat, linseed, gram, and other cold-weather crops which are 
dependent on the moisture remaining in the ground from the 
monsoon rainfall, and on the showers received during the 
months of December and January. Water is usually found 
only at a great depth from the surface, and irrigation 1s conse- 
quently little resorted to. Embankments to save erosion and 
hold up water, and careful tillage, are the main requisites for 
cultivation. The second class of land consists of shallow 
black soil, lying in a thin sheet over the surface of the basaltic 
rock from which it has been decomposed. Land of this 
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descnption predominates in Nimair, Wardha, the west of 
Nagpur, and the south of Chhindwira. It is suited for the 
growth of cotton, jewdr, and other autumn crops requiring only 
the light rainfall which these tracts obtain. The soil responds 
readily to manure, and the application of industry largely 
increases the out-turn. The third class of land includes the 
light"sandy and stony uplands of the Vindhyan and Sdtpurs 
ranges and the hilly country in the south, where the soil is 
either very shallow or contains a large proportion of gravel 
mixed with boulders. Lands of this description are the 
poorest in the Province ; they require long resting fallows, and 
the cheap millets which they produce, constituting the main 
food-grain of the aboriginal cultivators who raise them, are 
entirely dependent on the rainfall of August and September. 
The last kind of land consists of yellow and sandy soil, formed 
from metamorphic or crystalline rock. This is the principal 
feature of the Wainganga and Mahdnadi basins, including the 
south of Balaghat, Bhandara, and Chanda, and the three 
Chhattisgarh Districts, which form the rice lands of the 
Province. The rainfall is heavy, and the land, though of little 
natural fertility, responds readily to manure and Irrigation. 
Agricultural statistics are not compiled for the Feudatory Statistics 
States, which cover 29,435 square miles or 254 per cent. of the © wth of 
Provincial area, nor for about 8,000 square miles of the most 
sparsely populated tracts in the samfndaris where the quantity 
of cultivated land is so small that it is not worth while to 
undertake a cadastral survey. Excluding these, in 1903-4, 
17,213 square miles or 22 per cent. of the remauninf area were 
included in Government forests, 6,980 square miles or 9 
per cent. were classed as not available for cultivation, and 
19,368 square miles or 244 per cent. as cultivable waste other 
than fallow. The remaining area, amounting to 35,000 square 
miles, equivalent to 45 per cent. of the total land available, or 
57 per cent. excluding Government forests, was occupied for 
cultivation. In the most advanced Districts cultivation is very 
close, reaching in some tracts to 80 per cent. of the whole area 
available after the exclusion of ‘reserved’ forests. And though 
23,000 square miles are shown in the returns as cultivable 
waste, this consists mainly of hilly or rocky ground, which it 
would not be profitable to cultivate, and which should indeed, 
in the interests of the country, rather remain under jungle or 
grass than be cleared for the intermittent production of poor 
rains crops of millet. Considerable quantities of cultivable 
land must, however, still be available in the samindaris and 
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Feudatory States. And there can be no questiog that the 
produce of the present area could be immensely increased 
by better and closer cultivation, quite apart from what is 
generally called high farming. 

Out of the total occupied area of 35,000 square miles, about 
8,200 square miles are under old and new fallow. Resting 
fallows are rarely given to good rice and wheat land so long as 
the resources of the cultivator are sufficient to till them, but 
much land has lain fallow in recent years owing to the bad 
seasons and the inroads of Adns grass (Saccharum spontaneum) 
in black soil fields. Frequent resting fallows are necessary for 
the poor soils of the Vindhyan and Satpurd plateau. Here 
from 25 to 30 per cent. of the occupied area is normally left 
untilled, while in the rice country of Chhattisgarh the propor- 
tion is only 20 per cent, and in the closely cultivated cotton- 
jowar country of Nagpur and Wardha it sinks to 13 per cent. 
The present area of fallow is from 1,600 to 2,300 square miles 
in excess of the normal. 

The net cropped area amounts to over 27,000 square miles, 
having risen from 19,500 square miles since 1867-8. It 
expanded continuously up to 1893, but the unfavourable 
seasons since that date caused it to shrink in 1399-1900 to 
2,100 square miles short of the normal. The figures for 1903-4 
goo square miles less than in 1892—3. 

Second crops were grown on about 2,400 square miles in 
1903-4, this being the maximum figure recorded up to the 
present in Tavorrable years. The double-cropped area varies 
very largely, according as the autumn rain is sufficient or 
inadequate. The usual method of double cropping is to 
scatter the seed of the pulses, wrad, munAg, OF ura, and 
sometimes gram and linseed, in the wet ricefields either 
. the rice is nearly ripe for harvest or just after it has 
been cut. In the northern Districts a catch of rice is 
sown in the embanked wheat-fields during the rains. 

Including double crops, the gross cropped area is now nearly 
29,509 square miles. Out of this, about 19,000 square miles 
are devoted to autumn crops or those sown during the rainy 
season and reaped at or after its close, and 19,490 to spring 
crops sown in the damp ground after the rains and reaped 
towards the end of the cold season. In recent years the 
popularity of the spring crops has greatly decreased, owing 
to the number of occasions when the monsoon has failed prema- 
turely and the ground has become too dry to be sown, and 
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over 3,200,square miles have been transferred to autumn crops 
since 1892-3. Of the total cropped area, about 18,000 square 
miles are occupied by the four main food-grains, rice, wheat, 
jowdr, and £odon and Autki; goo by other cereals; nearly 4,400 
by pulses, the most important of which is gram; 3,350 by oil- 

s, mainly linseed and 4/7; over 3,300 by fibres, practically 
all of which is cotton; 2,200 by grass and fodder crops; and 
230 square miles by fruits, vegetables, and spices. 

Rice (Orysa sata) is the most important crop in the Rice. 
Province, covering about 7,coo square miles in 1903-4, or 
24 per cent. of the cropped area. Excluding the samindaris, 
its acreage is now nearly 2 per cent. less than in 1892-3. 
A maximum area of 7,800 square miles was recorded in 
1895-6. Rice is sown as soon as the rains have well broken, og 
towards the end of June, and the harvest lasts from Septem- 
ber 15 to December 15 according to the different varieties 
and the different soils. The varieties of nice are extremely 
numerous, and are broadly divided into light rice sown on 
uplands, medium on level ground, and heavy rice in low-lying 
the heavy ones last. As the crop requires water to be standing 
in the fields during a considerable period of its growth, nce is 
always cultivated in embanked fields. And as the fields must 
be quite level in order that their surface may be covered, 
wherever the country is at all undulating they are extremely 
small, as many as fifty sometimes going to an acre. Rice is 
grown year after year without rotation, and manure is necessary 
to keep up the productive capacity of the fields. ‘The crop is 
not largely irrigated, except in the Wainganga valley and Sam- 
balpur. Rice can scarcely be damaged by excessive rain unless 
it is washed out of the ground. In years of short rainfall, 
besides being liable to wither, it is attacked by grasshoppers. 
The average amount of seed sown to an acre is too |b. and 
the standard out-tum for the Province is 1,100 lb. or eleven- 
fold, giving 670 Ib. of husked rice. 

Wheat ( Triticum sativum) covered nearly 4,600 square miles, Wheat. 
or 154 per cent. of the area, in 1903-4. ‘The area has 
decreased from 6,700 square miles since 1893, and wheat has 
been largely supplanted by jewdr, and also, in the south, by 
cotton. Sowing commences towards the end of October, when 
the rains have stopped, and lasts through November and in 
embanked fields into December. The harvest is gathered 
from the beginning of March to the middle of April, being 
perhaps a fortnight earlier in the southern than the northern 
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Districts. Wheat is very seldom manured, as the advantages 
obtained are not so great as in the case of the autumn crops, 
and in the black soil of the northern Districts it is grown year 
after year without manure or rotation. It is frequently sown 
mixed with a proportion of 5 to 25 per cent. of gram, which is 
advantageous to the soil, and very occasionally with linseed. 
It sometimes forms a rotation with 4eden or with cotton and 
jowar, and frequently with linseed and gram. Between so 
and 60 Ib. is sown to an acre in the southern Districts, and 
go to roo Ib, in the north. The standard out-turn is 600 Ib. 
The large millet yowar (Sorghum vulgare) now covers nearly 
2,800 square miles, or 9} per cent. of the cropped area. The 
acreage under it has increased by 39 per cent. during the last 
lecade, at the expense of wheat and linseed. It is mainly an 
autumn crop, but when the rainfall is heavy it is also grown 
after the rains. The ordinary seed-time is the first week in 
July, but in the north it is sometimes put down as soon as the 
rains break in June. The harvest extends over December and 
the first part of January. Only from 5 to ro Ib. of seed is 
sown to the acre, and the out-turn varies between 350 Ib. in 
Mandla and joo Ib. in Wardha. fowdr is frequently sown 
with a mixture of the pulse arkar (Cajanus indicus), in the 
proportion of one-seventh, or of miing (Phasealus Mungo). In 
the south it is grown regularly in rotation with cotton, the field 
being manured when cotton is sown, | 
Aodon (Paspalum scrobiculatum) and Auth? (Panicum psilo- 
fodium) are small grass-like millets sown on the poor high- 
lands of the plateaux. Taken together, they cover 3,600 square 
miles, or 12 per cent. of the cropped area. The area under 
them has increased by 7o per cent. since 1892-3, about a third 
of the increase being due to the inclusion of samindari statistics, 
and the remainder to substitution for rice and spring crops. 
Xadon is sown broadcast after rice in the beginning of July, and 
ripens towards the end of October and in November. ‘The seed 
sown varies from ro to 20 Ib, an acre and the out-turn is 420 Ib., 
giving 210 lb. of husked grain. A'wéA¥ is a crop which ripens 
very rapidly, and can be cut within sixty days after it is sown. 
It is either sown at the break of the rains and reaped in 
August to get an early food-supply, or sown towards the end 
of August and reaped in October. From 5 to ro Ib. of seed 
is sown per acre, and the out-turn is said to be about 300 Ib. 
The other cereals cover about goo square miles. Among 
these may be mentioned maize (Za Afays), with 200 square 
miles, which is largely grown in the small garden plots at the 
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back of hpuses, and the small millet Jira or ermdy with 
§5 square miles. Various other small millets also are grown. 

The pulse gram (Cicer arietinum) covers about 1,450 square Gram, 
miles or § per cent. of the cropped area, and the acreage under 
it has increased by go per cent. since 1892-3, mainly at the 
expense of wheat. Gram is largely sown mixed with wheat in 
the proportion of 15 to 85, and also with linseed. The mixture 
is made to lessen the exhausting effect of these crops, as plants 
of the pea tnbe exercise a recuperative effect on the soil by 
assimilating nitrogen through the roots. For the same reason 
it 18 grown in rotation with wheat and linseed. It 1s sown at 
the end of October and November with the wheat crop, and is 
cut either just before it or at the same time. Occasionally 
gram forms a second crop in black soil or irrigated nce-fields 
after the rice has been cut. From 60 to 8o lb. of seed is 
required for an acre, and the out-turn is 550 lb. = « 

The other pulses cover nearly 3,c00 square miles. Of these Other 
the most important are wrad (Phaseolus radiafus) and mung" 
(Phaseolus Mungo), with a combined area of 1,250 square miles, 
mainly in Chhattisgarh. They are grown almost equally as 
autumn and spring crops, and in the latter case mainly as 
a second crop after rice, being sown broadcast in the standing 

+ grain after the water has been Jet out of the embanked fields. 
Arhkar (Cajanus indicus) covers 500 square miles, principally 
in Nagpur and Nim4&r, where the cultivation has increased 
largely in the last year or two. It is grown in the autumn 
as a rotation crop in black soil land, and in Nagpur 1s largely 
mixed with cotton and jowér. Ziwrd or Mkh ‘(Lathyrus 
satiows) occupies 57o square miles, the area under it having 
decreased by 32 per cent. in the last decade. It is grown in 
the spring season, mainly in the rice Districts, as a second 
crop, and is given to cattle, Afas#r or lentil (Zrowm Lens) is a 
spring crop grown under much the same conditions as gram, 
and also as a second crop after rice. It occupies about 35¢ 
square miles, mainly in Jubbulpore, Seoni, Narsinghpur, Betdl, 
and Chhattisgarh. Peas (Piswm arpense) cover 320 square 
miles, mainly in Raipur and Bilispur. 

Oilseeds occupy about 3,350 square miles, or 11 per cent. of Oilseeds. 
the cropped area. Of these the most important is 4/ (Sefaneem 
indicum), the area under which has nearly doubled during the 
last decade and is now 1,500 square miles. It is grown both 
as an autumn and as a spring crop, the proportion of the 
former being about two-thirds, and it is distributed all over 
the Province. It is frequently sown mixed with Aodon, arhar, 
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and other crops. About 2 to 6 lb. of seed is sownto an acre, 
and the standard out-tur is 200 Ib. Linseed covers about 

1,300 square miles, this being a great deal less than the area 
under it in 1890. It is a cold-weather crop, being sown 
in the beginning of October and cut in February, a month 
before wheat. Linseed is grown as a single crop in black 
soil and is somewhat exhausting, and also as a second crop 
after rice. About ro to 20 Ib. of seed is sown to the acre, and 
the out-turn is 260 Ib. Of the remaining oilseeds the most 
important is ramiifit or jagn? (Guwisotta olfcifera). This is 
a rains crop and is grown on very poor soil, with little or no 
expenditure on cultivation. ~The out-turn is said to be about 
rgo Ib. per acre. More than so square miles are under rape 
and mustard, which are generally grown in small garden plots. 

Cotton now covers 2,000 square miles, or 7 per cent. of the 
cropped area. It has increased from 1,100 square miles since 
1892—3 under the stimulus of high prices, and is still continuing 
to expand. The Wardha valley, comprising Wardha District 
and the west of Nagpur, the Sausar faAsi/ of Chhindwara, 
and Nim4ér District constitute the cotton tract of the Province, 
though the crop is also grown in Betil, Narsinghpur, and 
Hoshangabad. Owing to the bulk of the fibre before it is 
cleaned and pressed, and the consequent cost of transport, 
cotton cultivation is mot usually found profitable at a great 
distance from a railway. Cotton is generally sown imme- 
diately after the first heavy rain. In the Wardha valley it is 
usually mixed with arfar, in the proportion of two or three 
lines of the latter after eight or ten of cotton, The picking 
goes on from the beginning of November to the beginning of 
February. From 8 to 16 Ib. of seed is required per acre, and 
the standard out-turn is 240 lb. of uncleaned, yielding 7o Ib. of 
cleaned cotton. Cotton is generally grown in rotation with 
jowar in the Wardha valley, sometimes with wheat in the third 
year. It is an exhausting crop, and if sown twice successively 
the land must be tumed up with the heavy plough and 
manured. The crop is greatly benefited by manure, and the 
cultivators make every effort to give it as much as possible. 
The only other fibre grown is san-hemp (Crofaferia juncea), 
which covers about 140 square miles. 

Of the 230 square miles under orchards, vegetables, and 





= condiments, 30 are devoted to sugar-cane (Saccharum officina- 
diments, Faia). This crop has greatly decreased in popularity since 
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1892-3, When it covered 7o square miles, while for some years 
about 1870 the area was 140 square miles. With the extension 
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of railway communication, however, the local gwr or unrefined 
sugar has been undersold by that imported from Northern 
and Western India, which can be retailed at a substantially 
cheaper rate. Condiments and spices cover 60 square miles, 
those principally grown being betel-vine, turmeric, chillies, 
coriander, and ginger. More than 7o square miles are under 

, of which there is a very large variety. Melons 

and water-melons are grown on the sandy stretches exposed 

on the banks of rivers. About 7o square miles included in 
holdings and 25 excluded from them are shown as occupied 

by groves and orchards. 

The following are the principal agricultural implements. Imple- 
The #égar or country plough has an iron share in spike form mites 
penetrating 6 or 9 inches, the body being made of wood. The tion, 
jakhkar or paring plough has a horizontal blade about 20 inches 
long and 4 inches wide, which iS eg eee ee 
and goes 2 or 3 inches deep. It is gener 












sent taabienanish the mari, consisting of a single bamboo tube 
fixed behind the spike of the plough, through which the seed is 
dropped. In the south the implement used for sowing is the 
difan ; this is formed of a log of wood to which three short iron 
spikes are fixed, and behind each of them 1s a hollow bamboo 
leading down from the sowing bowl at the top. The seed is 
thus sown simultaneously in three shallow furrows. The dawra 

an implement used for weeding in the Nagpur country. It 
resembles the éatéar, but the iron blade 1s mfch shorter 50 
that it can pass between two lines of the crop. In the north 
weeding is done by hand with a spud. ‘The dafari is a sort of 
harrow used in the rice Districts for puddling the earth in the 
fields and collecting the weeds. For crushing the clods in the 
rice-fields a heavy beam of wood is dragged across the field 
with a man standing on it. 

The importance attached to manure varies with the character Manure. 
of the cropping. It is seldom used for the spring crops, and 
experience has shown that there is little profit in applying 
manure to unembanked wheat-fields unless wheat is grown in 
rotation with @ rains crop. In rice and still more in cotton- 
jewar cultivation, on the other hand, the advantages of manure 

are fully appreciated. As a rule, the quantity available 1s 
insufficient, the cultivator's only source of supply being the 
droppings of his cattle. These are saved for manure in the 
rains, but during the open season are required for fuel-cakes; 
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and even where an abundant supply of wood-fuel js available, 
it is often said that a mixture of cowdung cakes is necessary 
for cooking purposes. The manure is usually-stacked in surface 
heaps and is seldom pitted, much of its benefit being thus lost. 
Little or no use is made of the urine, though occasionally a 
cultivator will put down straw or silt to retain it. Green-soiling 
also is very seldom practised, though crops of jagni and fi/ are 
sometimes sown and ploughed in for this purpose, In the nce 
Districts the silt at the borders of tanks is dug up and placed 
on the fields and makes a very good manure, while in the 
cotton-jewdar tracts flocks of sheep and goats are penned at 
night on the fields. 

The model farm at Nagpur has existed for many years, and 
was made an experimental farm for the improvement of agri- 
culture in 1883. Its operations were, however, conducted on 
a comparatively small scale till 1901, but important develop- 
ments have taken place since. The staff has been largely 
strengthened, and two additional farms have been started at 
Raipur and Hoshangabad. Two cattle-breeding farms have 
recently been opened in Nagpur and Hoshangibad for the 
improvement of agricultural cattle. An agricultural school at 
Nigpur is maintained for the instruction of subordinate revenue 
officials and the sons of landowners, and agricultural associa- 
tions have been formed in each District for the dissemination 
of information and the introduction of improved seed and 
implements. With the same view a number of small demon- 
stration farms have been established, and a monthly Agricultural 
Gazette In H®idi is now published, which has attained a con- 
siderable circulation. In 1905 a separate Director of Agn- 
culture was appointed, and the staff of the department largely 
expanded by the appointment of experts to initiate systematic 
research into the prevention of diseases, the destruction of 
pests, and the general development of the agnculture of the 
Province in accordance with the most advanced scientific 
methods. The budget of the Agricultural department for 
1906-7 amounts to nearly 4 lakhs. 

Broadly speaking, it has been found that of the four main 
classes of soil and cultivation already described as existing in 
the Province, the rice lands are the only ones to which the 
application of irrigation can be expected to offer certain and 
immediate advantages. Up to the present time there have 
been no state irrigation works in the Central Provinces, and 
the area now irrigated is supplied almost entirely from private 
works, consisting of tanks, river channels, wells, and field 
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embankmegts. In a normal year the maximum area irngable 
is about 1,350 square miles, or only 5 per cent. of the total 
under crops. To this, however, should be added about 750 
square miles of crops grown in lands saturated by means of 
field embankments, Including this land, 8 per cent. of the 
normal cropped area may be said to be protected by irrigation 
works’ The area irrigated, however, varies largely from year 
to year with the character of the rainfall. Of 1,350 square 
miles actually irrigated, about 1,150, or $8 per cent. of the total, 
consist of rice irrigated from private tanks; and the remaining 
zoo of wheat, vegetables, condiments, spices, and sugar-cane 
irrigated chiefly from wells. 

Tank-irrigation is confined almost entirely torice. Of 1,150 Methods of 
square miles irrigated, about 780 are in the Wainganga valley "2" 
and 360 in Chhattisgarh. Over the rest of the Province there 
is practically no irrigation of rice. British Districts contain 
about 47,500 tanks, of which 28,500 are to be found in the 
Wainganga rice Districts, including Seont and Nagpur, and 
18,500 in Chhattisgarh. Even ina favourable year the tanks 
of the Wainganga tract irrigate on an average less than 20 
acres each, and those of Chhattisgarh only about ro acres. 
‘The arrangements for disposing of flood waters are generally 
deficient, and the banks are often too weak to stand a high 
pressure. There are only about 65,000 irrigation wells, and 
the area supplied by them is 88,000 acres or about 14 acres to 
each well. Out of the whole number, 15,000 are constructed 
of masonry and the remainder are small temporary wells, many 
of which are mere holes in the beds of streams.e A permanent 
well irrigates 3 or 4 acres on an average. Rather more than half 
the area irrigated from wells consists of wheat and other spring 
crops, and the balance of sugar-cane and garden crops. The 
cost of a temporary well is Rs. 25 to Rs. 30, and of a per- 
manent one Rs. 200 to Rs. soo, or more if blasting has to be 
done. About fifty square miles are irrigated from other 
sources, mainly by channels for the conveyance of water from 
rivers or streams; but considering the facilities which exist 
in many parts of the Province for the construction of small 
river-fed channels, the area irrigated in this way is remarkably 
small. 
there is ample scope for the extension of irrigation by means 6! irig- 
of storage tanks under exceptionally favourable conditions in 
the rice Districts. An Imigation branch of the Public Works 
department has now been formed. About 200 projects for 
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storage tanks have been drawn up. Their avergge capacity 
is about 300 million cubic feet ; and it is estimated that they 
would protect a total area of oo square miles of rice at a cost 
of about 3 crores of rupees, or at the rate of about Rs. 67 per 
acre. During 1903-4 the construction of tanks and field 
embankments as state irrigation works was begun depart- 
mentally. 

Cattle are bred all over the Province, but animals of any 
quality are reared only in a few localities. The plough-cattle 
of nearly the whole nce area are miserably poor. They often 
cost only Rs. 25 or 30 a pair. The wheat country occupies 
an intermediate place between the rice tracts with the worst, 
and the cotton-jerdr area with the best cattle. The price of 
bullocks here ranges from Rs. 50 to Ks. 80 a pair. The two 
good breeds used in the cotton-jewar Districts are bred in 
Nimar and along the southern face of the Sitpurd Hills. The 


Nimfar cattle are generally dark red in colour, with small but - 


well-proportioned bodies, and small sheaths and dewlaps; they 
are spirited and have strong feet and legs, and are well suited 
for hard work, A pair costs from Rs. roo to Rs. 250. The 
cattle used in the Wardha valley are called Gaolao, and 
are bred in Chhindwira and in the Arvi fa4s/ of Wardhi. 
Animals of this breed are large and white, with full chests and 
fairly developed Ta er 
Their price varies from Rs. too to Rs. 300 a pair. Cultivating 
cattle of these breeds are fed on the stalks of yowar and on 
cotton-seed throughout the working season, and sometimes 
receive also pufse and oil-cake. In the wheat-growing Districts 
cultivating cattle are stall-fed only during the working season, 
when they get a ration of pulse, and in the rice Districts the 
majority of them usually receive nothing but straw. The 
Gaolao and Nimin cattle are bred carefully from. selected 
bulls; but in other areas bulls are seldom kept, and the 
immature bullocks are allowed to mix with the cows before 
castration, thus preventing any improvement in the breed. 
Buffaloes are bred all over the Province. They are useless 
for cultivation except in the rice area where water is frequently 
standing in the fields. In the northern Districts and the 
Nigpur country the cows are kept for the manufacture of 
géi (clarified butter) from their milk, while the young. bulls 
are disposed of cheaply to the caste of Basdewis, who drive 
them in herds to Chhattisgarh for sale. A cow buffalo costs 
from Rs. 50 to Rs. 80, and in Chhattisgarh the young bulls 
fetch Rs. 15 to Rs. 20 each. The indigenous breed of ponies 
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is almost eqtirely worthless, and the efforts made by Govern- 
ment to improve it by the provision of stallions have now been 
abandoned in favour of cattle-breeding farms. The highest 
price of a pony is about Rs. roo. Goats and sheep are 
usually bred by the professional shepherd castes, the former 
for food, for milk, which Muhammadans and low-caste Hindus 
drink,"and for offerings to the deities, and the latter principally 
for their wool, from which the ordinary country blanket used 
by all cultivators is woven. The price of a goat is from Rs. 2 
to Rs. 6, and of a sheep from Rs. 2 to Rs. 3. 

Grazing is generally adequate, except in a few of the most Miscella- 
closely cultivated Districts. The forests of Mandli, the Baihar ®°°™- 
fafst/ of Balighat, Chinda, and Nimar are well-known grazing 
grounds, to the first two of which thousands of cattle are sent 
from all the adjacent Districts during the hot season. Four 
important annual cattle-fairs are held in the Province, at 
Singhaji in Nimar, Chhapara in Seoni, Garhikoti in Saugor, 
and R&jim in Raipur. Prizes for the best bred animals are 
offered at these fairs, but it is doubtful whether they have had 
much result. The principal cattle-diseases are rinderpest (safa), 
anthrax (ghalsarayp or pAdsr), foot-and-mouth disease (£Aur7 and 
baikra), and pleuro-pneumonia ( pAapsia). A variety of native 
remedies are used, several of which are of little value ; but strict 
segregation is very seldom attempted, and cultivators generally 
say that it is impracticable. A Civil Veterinary department 
has been established, supervised by a qualified officer under 
the Director of Agriculture. Eighteen veterinary dispensaries 
have been opened at the head-quarters of Diswicts with sub- 
ordinate Veterinary Assistants, who also travel in the intenor 
of Districts for the treatment of epidemic disease. 

The development of the system of advances under the Loans. 
Land Improvement and Agriculturists’ Loans Acts is a feature accatil one 
of recent years. ‘Taking the former kind of loans first, the Lair riers 
total amount advanced under the Act of 1871 up to 1883 — 
was only Rs. 50,000, and under the new Act of 1583 up to 
1895, 2-7 lakhs. During the famine of 1897 the policy of 
providing work by giving land improvement loans received 
& great impetus, a quarter of the principal being usually re- 
mitted if the conditions of the grant were carried out, In the 
second famine of 1900, however, ibe og 

: impoverished to be asked to 
expend capital on the provision of work, arid anew system was 
introduced by which free grants were made by Government 
for the construction of tanks and other improvements. The 
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ordinary purposes for which loans have been made since 1853 
are the construction and repair of village tanks, the embank- 
ment of wheat-fields, and the destruction of 439s grass in the 
Vindhyan Districts. Between 1895 and 1904, about 18 lakhs 
was lent. Advances under the Agriculturists’ Loans Act of 
1884 are made for the purchase of plough-cattle and seed. 
These advances also began on a very small scale, 3-2*lakhs 
being lent between 1834 and 1891, or less than half a lakh 
annually. With the advent of scarcity in the northern Districts 
in 1893 the amounts advanced rose rapidly, and between 1891 
and 1895 15 lakhs was distributed in loans. During 1896-7 
the advances were 15 lakhs, and in the famine of 1900 35 
lakhs, the greater part of the latter sum being granted without 
interest. A total of tor lakhs had been advanced by 1904 in 
agriculturists’ loans. 


Interest on The rates of interest on private loans are fairly uniform all 


orivate 
}OSUIns. 
Money. 
lenders. 


over the Province, though they have a tendency to be lower in 
the most advanced Districts, where the cultivators are capable 
of protecting their own interests. For large sums borrowed on 
ample security or on pledge of jewellery, the rate varies from 
6 tog per cent. For ordinary proprietors and the best class 
of tenants or on mortgage of unencumbered land, the average 
is 12 per cent. Tenants in moderate circumstances, who 
may be indebted but not hopelessly involved, pay from 13 
to 24 per cent. ; while for the poorest classes of tenants and 
for small unsecured loans to artisans and others, the interest 
rises to 37%, 50, and even roo per cent. In the case of grain 
advanced? either for seed, or for subsistence while the crop 
1s maturing, the ordinary rate for wheat and the other cold- 

season food-grains 1 Is 25 per cent. between sowing and harvest, 
cseat it sometimes rises to 50 per cent. in time of famine. 
In the Districts where spring crops are mainly grown, the 
interest on the autumn seed-grains is usually 100 per cent. 
But in the rice Districts the rate for rice is 25, 374, or rarely 
50 per cent., while for jowar the rate in Wardha is only 
25 per cent. and in other jowdr-growing Districts 50 per cent. 
The rates for oilseeds are high, ranging from 50 to roo 
per cent. Nearly all the large money-lenders and the majority 
of the smaller ones are Marwari Banias; but many other 
castes, as Brihmans, Rajputs, and the castes who own and 
cultivate land, also participate in the business. Most culti- 
vating proprietors who are in good circumstances prefer to lend 
grain for seed and subsistence to their tenants, because in 
addition to its being very profitable they find it much more 
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easy to realize the rents in this case than when their tenants 
are indebted to another creditor, 

The grant of proprietary rights, followed by a large in- Indebted- 
crease in the value of landed property, converted the village poe dar Ryud 
landowners, the descendants of the rack-rented headmen tural 
of Maratha times, into a substantial body of men. But the ™<- 
greattncrease of credit which they suddenly obtained led many 
of them to indulge in reckless extravagance on marriages and 
other occasions of display. Inquiries made in 1888 showed 
that during the previous twenty-five years one-fifth of the 
village lands had changed hands, half of the transfers being to 
the money-lending as opposed to the cultivating classes. 
During the next fifteen years the process cannot fail to have 
been more rapid, though the famine of 1900 was, owing to 
the great assistance given by the state, undoubtedly less 
injurious to the financial condition of the cultivators than 
that of 1896-7. Government has been alive to the burden of 
excessive debt thrown on the cultivators, and, to lighten it and 
to encourage them to make a fresh start, has instituted pro- 
ceedings in the worst tracts for the voluntary liquidation of 
debts of both landlords and tenants. These have been in 
many cases eminently successful, and creditors have agreed to 
a scheme of repayment of part of the debt in instalments 
spread over a number of years, the balance being freely for- 
gone. In eight Districts, in part or the whole of which these 
proceedings have been taken, debts aggregating 1-64 crores 
have been dealt with and 96 lakhs remitted by creditors. 

Economic rent is practically non-existent ir? the’ Central Rents, — 
Provinces, the rents of all classes of tenants except sub-tenants ie nis 
being fixed by the Settlement officer at the periodical revision fents 
of the land revenue. The rental of the previous settlement 
being taken as a standard, enhancements are based on the 
increase in the prices of produce, or extension of cultivation, 
according to a general rate previously determined, which is. 
usually considerably less than that actually warranted by the 
Statistics, During the currency of the settlement, a period of 
twenty or thirty years, the landlord can practically raise rents 
only through the agency of a revenue court, which determines 
an equitable rate, A sub-tenant is a person holding land 
from another tenant or in the proprietor's home farm, and is 
not protected by law, The following maximum and minimum 
figures of rental represent the average for groups of villages 
of greatest and least fertility in each area, while the average 
rental is the average of all the groups. The fertile wheat- 
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growing tract of the Narbada valley has the highesy rental, the 
figures per acre being maximum Rs, 3-12, minimum 3 annas, 
average Rs. 1-10-56. Next to this come the rice tracts of 
Bhandira and Balaghat with a large percentage of irrigation, 
maximum Rs. 1-12, minimum 4 annas, average Rs. 1-1, while 
the cotton-fewgr Districts of Nigpur and Wardha have nearly 
the same rates with a maximum of Rs, 1-15, minimum 7 fmnas, 
average 154 annas. The figures for the Vindhyan plateau 
Districts are maximum Ks. 1-12, minimum 6 annas, average 
15 annas, and for the poorer area of the Saitpurd plateau 
maximum Rs, 1-12, minimum 3 annas, average 8 annas. The 
rice country of Chhattisgarh pays at present a very low rental 
In proportion to its fertility, the figures being maximum 
15 annas, Minimum IT pies, average ro annas. Owing to the — 
fact that all Districts contain areas of very poor land, the 
figures of minimum rental do not afford much information. 
The general rental incidence of the Province is 12 annas, and the 
average area of a tenant’s holding is 12 acres, The rents paid 
by sub-tenants are usually twice or three times the average rental. 
In the cotton-growing area during the last few years land has 
been sublet for ten times the Government rental or more. 
The custom of paying rents in kind is no longer important, 
as the policy of Government has been to commute all such 
rents into cash. But lands are often sublet on a contract for 
dividing the produce. In such cases*the contract is usually 
that the owner or tenant of the land supplies the bullocks and 
seed-grain, while the sub-lessee does all the labour. When 
the crop‘has Been harvested the sced-grain and sometimes the 
rent is deducted, and the remainder divided equally between 
the parties. In the samindaris where shifting cultivation still 
goes on in the forests, rents are paid in grain on an axe of 
land, that is, a patch cleared by one family, and amounting to 
something over an acre. 

Wages, Wages for agricultural labour are still generally paid in 
kind, and farm-servants employed by the year receive various 
perquisites at sowing-time and harvest, so that the deter- 
mination of their cash equivalents presents much difficulty. 
Generally it may be said that grain wages have remained 
constant for a long period, though in recent years and owing 
to the famines there has been a tendency either to decrease 
their amount or to substitute inferior varieties of grainy In 
Nagpur and Wardh4 Districts, owing to the competition of 
the factories and mines, wages have risen largely, the cash rates 
for farm-servants being Rs. 50 to Rs. 80 a year, compared 
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with Rs. 49 in 1890, and Rs. 20 to Rs. 25 in 1860. The 
corresponding figures for the Narbada valley are Rs. 60, Rs. 42, 
and Rs. 25. In other Districts the increase of wages has not 
more than kept pace with the rise in prices. In Chhattisgarh 
farm-servants usually receive a fourth of the produce to be 
divided between them. In the Satpuri Districts they get a 
fifth OF the produce. During the year advances of grain are 
made to them, and these are deducted with interest when they 
are paid. In other Districts they receive a monthly wage of 
grain, while in the more advanced tracts cash payments are 
being substituted for this. The grain wages amount in some 
of the northern Districts to about gso lb. a year, and in the 
Wainganga valley to between 1,400 and 2,000 lb. of unhusked 
rice. At the wheat harvest labourers earn two or three days’ 
food for a day’s work, the rate being one sheaf in twenty or 
thirty cut. For yewsr-cutting in Wardha 7} Ib. of grain a day 
is paid. About ro lb. of unhusked rice and 5 lb. of wheat 
per day are other typical rates for harvesting. For sowing the 
crops men are generally employed, and women for weeding 
and transplanting. Cash wages for men are 3 to 4 annasa day 
in the south, 2 to 24 annas in the north, and 14 to 2 annas in 
Chhattisgarh during the busy season. Women get half an 
anna Jess than men in Chhattisgarh, and an anna less else- 
where. Certain village artisans and servants receive payment 
in kind for services rendered to the cultivators. Those usually 
found are the Lohar or blacksmith, the Barhai or carpenter, 
the Nai or barber, the Dhobi or washerman, the Dhimar or 
water-bearer, the Chamar or tanner, and the village priest. 

At the time of the formation of the Province in 1861 prices Prices, 
were very low, as was natural in a landlocked tract with little 
or no means of exporting its surplus. Various causes, the 
chief of which were a great influx of European capital, and 
the abnormal demand for cotton occasioned by the American 
Civil War, brought about an extraordinary rise in 1863, con- 
tinuing until 1869, when a general fall set in, which was, 
however, checked by the opening of railway communication 
with the seaport towns, and the demand for grain arising from 
the famine of 1876-8 in Northern India and Madras, Between 
1881 and 1891, as shown in Table V, prices rose steadily, and 
in 1891 the increase per cent. on 1862 was given as rice 200, 
wheat 169, fowdr 123, and gram ros. During the last decade 
prices again rose, and reached their highest point in the famine 
of 1897. They fell in the two following years, and did not 
rise to quite such a high level again in the famine of ro00. A 
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considerable fall followed, and the averages for, 1904 were 
nearly the same as in 1891. The prices of salt, sugar, yarn, 
and cotton piece-goods have also decreased. Owing to the 
improvement of communications, there is now less variation 
in prices between town and country, and a more uniform level 
is maintained throughout the Province. In normal years the 
prices of the staple crops are almost entirely governed bf" those 
obtainable for exports, which depend on the European market. 
The movement of prices has on the whole been very favourable 
to the people, for while the articles which they produce, such 
as the agricultural staples, have largely increased in value, the 
prices of articles which they consume but do not produce have 
generally diminished. 

The most prosperous part of the Province is the cotton- 
growing tract of the Wardha valley. Here, owing to the 
development of mining and factory industries, a daily labourer 
is as well-to-do as an ordinary tenant elsewhere, and his con- 
dition is in many respects preferable to that of a half-educated 
clerk. In the Vindhyan plateau and Narbada valley Districts 
the standard of living is comparatively high, though the people 
have recently become impoverished from bad seasons, ‘There 
1s usually a full establishment of village servants whose services 
are utilized by all cultivators for work which elsewhere they do 
themselves, while a larger proportion of indoor servants are 
employed than elsewhere. Shoes and head-cloths are here 
universally worn, even labourers usually have blankets, and 
cultivators have quilted cotton coats and caps for the cold 
weather® IneChhattisgarh and on parts of the Saitpura plateau 
the standard of living is still very low. <A couple of strips of 
cloth and perhaps a blanket suffice for the dress of the cul- 
tivator, while his food consists of litthe but a gruel of boiled 
rice and water. But even here, the last few years would have 
witnessed a great development had it not been arrested by 
famine. The annual cost of food for an adult cultivator may 
be taken as varying from Rs.15 in the poorest to Rs. 35 in the 
richest tracts. The cost of clothes for a labourer of the 
poorest class in Chhattisgarh and his wife will scarcely be more 
than Rs. 3, and will consist of two or three cloths without 
blankets or shoes. The ordinary cultivator will spend from 
Rs. 5 to Rs. ro annually in clothing his family, The value of 
his house will be from Rs. ro to Rs. 40, and of his furniture 
Rs. 5 or 6, while a labourer’s house is worth only Rs. 3 or 4, 
and his furniture about half this. The condition of the pro- 
prietary class varies greatly, some being no better off than 
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ordinary cultivators, while most of them live like a clerk on 
Rs. 30 to Rs. 4o a month. Their houses and clothes may be 
inferior to his, but they have richer and better food. A clerk 
with this income spends about Rs. 20 a year on his own 
clothes and the same for those of his wife and family, his 
wife's ornaments having been provided at the wedding. The 
food of the family will cost Rs. zoo a year or more. He 
occupies a brick house with several rooms, paying a rent of 
about Rs. 3a month, and as much more for the services of a 
barber, washerman, water-bearer, and sweeper. His furniture 
may be worth Rs. 75. A visible mse in comfort of living has 
eccurred in towns. Imported cloth of fine texture is worn, 
matches are in general use, foreign cigarettes are smoked, 
kerosene oil is universally used, and lamps with glass chimneys 
are found in ordinary households. ‘Tea is drunk daily, refined 
instead of unrefined sugar is eaten, and soda-water is frequently 
drunk. Many clerks of ordinary means subscribe to vernacular 
Sate eae taccasteg co foeeh ale ee eaeen Life 

Tiss gsnances Epcoenaueak foreris in 1s Central Provinces Forests: 
is shown as 18,734 square miles in the forest returns. Tec 
majority of the forests are situated on the northern and southern» 
slopes of the Sitpuri range, and the remainder on the Vin- 
dhyan hills in the north and on the ranges bounding the Nagpur 
and Chhattisgarh plains to the south. The greater part of 
these latter hills are occupied by forests included in the 
samindaris and Feudatory States. In addition to the Govern- 
ment forests, 9,874 square miles of forest are if the hands of 
samindars and village propnetors, while it 1s estimated that 
there are about 15,000 square miles in the Feudatory States, 
this latter figure, however, including scrub and grass. The 
whole area under forests in the Province is therefore about 
44,000 square miles or 38 per cent. of the total area. 

Four main types of forest may be distinguished: the teak, eer: 
sai, mixed, and bamboo forests. ‘Teak (Zéclona grandis) occurs fyress 
either alone or mixed with other species, It ts not laigely 
found north of the Narbadi, but extends over the western 
Sétpuri Districts and the hills south of the Nagpur plain. 
The best forests are in the Bori Reserve in Hoshangabad and 
at Allipillai in Chanda. In Bori specimens 8 to reo feet 
high and 6 feet in girth are obtained. Pure teak forest appears 
on the lower slopes of the hills, or on alluvial flats along the 
banks of rivers or at the bottom of ravines. More commonly, 
and on the higher and middle slopes, teak is mixed with the other 
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species occurring in mixed forests. The teak forests have been 
very greatly damaged by clearings for cultivation and the in- 
discriminate fellings of timber contractors before a system of 
conservation was introduced. The next timber tree in impor- 
lance 1s sa/ (Sterea rofusta). The saf forests cover a large 
tract or belt in the east of the Province, commencing in the 
plateau beneath the Kaimur range in KRewah and extending 
over Mandla, the northern frontier of Chhattisgarh, the hills 
bounding the valleys of the Mahdnadi and its affiuents to the 
Eastern Ghits and south to the valley of the Indravati. The 
larger proportion of the sa/ forests are thus situated in the 
taminddris and Feudatory States of Chhattisgarh, The 
average height of good trees is 60 to 80 feet, with a clear stem 
to the first branch of 30 to 40 feet, and a girth of 6 to 8 feet. 
Specimens of roo feet in height and 1o feet in girth are found 
in Mandla. Mixed forest with or without a proportion of teak 
is the most common type all over the Province. The most 
important tree is sdf ( 7erminalia tomentosa), and other common 
and valuable timber trees are Hydsa/ or dewla (Pterocarpus 
Marsupium), fendi or ebony (Diospyros tomentosa), lendia 
(Lagerstroemia parviflora), anjan or kohad (Terminalia Arjuna), 
dhaura | Anogetssus latifolia), Aaldu (Adina cordifolia), aonla 
(Phylanthus Emdlica), finsd (Ougeinia dalbergioides), and 
giryd or satin-wood (CAsor a Suvefenia) Among trees 
which are valuable a other products than timber, the maAuwa 
(Bassia fatifolia) is pre-eminent and very common, while Aarrit 
(Zerminaita Chebul/a\, whose fruit gives the myrabolams used for 
tanning, Schar( Buckanania latifolia), whose fruit called chironjt 
is largely used for sweetmeats, and Aharr (Acacia Catechu', 
from the wood of which catechu is prepared, are also important 
trees. The dry stony hill-tops and plateaux and scarped slopes 
are mainly covered by sa/af (Boswellia serrata), a tree of very 
little value, mixed with stunted specimens of other species. 
In many places, especially on stretches of flat or undulating 
land, the forest is very open and poorly stocked, even 
developing into grass land where areas have formerly been 
cleared for shifting cultivation, Bamboo forests cover the hill- 
sides over large areas, sometimes pure, but generally mixed 
with other species, or forming an undergrowth to the teak. 
For administrative purposes the Government forests are 
divided into two Conservators’ charges. Generally, the forests 
in each District form a Forest division under the charge of a 
Deputy or Assistant Conservator of the Imperial Forest Service 
or an Extra-Assistant Conservator of the Provincial Service. 
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Each divigion is divided into ranges in charge of an upper 
subordinate designated a forest ranger. In 1903-4 the Forest 
Staff comprised 2 Conservators, 9 Deputy-Conservators, 4 
Assistant Conservators, 13 Extra-Assistant Conservators, 63 
rangers, 58 deputy-rangers, 175 foresters, and 1,657 forest 
ruards 


guards. 

Up to 1893 the felling of trees was allowed under licence System of 
without regulation; but since that date working-plans have " 
been drawn up for the majority of the forests, under which — 
systematic fellings have been introduced. The bulk of the 

: produce required for agriculture and building purposes is 
disposed of by licence, the purchaser being required to take 
out a stamped licence supplied by vendors stationed in various 
villages adjoining the forest. In tracts near the forests, whole 
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| villages are allowed to commute for their annual supply of fuel 
and timber for home consumption on payment of a fixed sum. 


The collection of various minor products, such as myrabolams, 
for, the department itself undertakes contracts for timber. Free 
grants are sometimes made for works of public utility, such as 
schools and dispensaries, or for the relief of the occupiers of 
a village which has been burnt down. For grazing, licences 
are issued of two kinds, one covering the open forests of the 
District, and the other or nomadic licence those of the whole 
Province. Certain valuable timber areas are closed to grazing, 
and in addition all ‘coupes’ are closed for ten years Sifter being 
worked over. 

The supply of produce of all kinds is generally in excess of Statistics 
the local demand, which is largely met from the forests in the voll oer 
hands of private holders, these being worked with much less venve. 
restriction than the Government forests. The amount of 
produce removed from the forests in 1903-4 was 3} million 
cubic feet of timber, 18 million cubic feet of fuel, 19} million 
bamboo stems, and 53,000 tons of grass. The following figures 
show the average annual revenue, expenditure, and surplus for 
the decades ending 1890 and 1900, and the years 1901-2 and 
1903-4: (1881-90) revenue 10-81 lakhs, expenditure §-18 lakhs, 
surplus 5-63 lakhs ; (1891-1900) revenue 10-31 lakhs, expendii- 
ture §-92 lakhs, surplus 1-39 lakhs; (rgo1—-2) revenue 11-85 
lakhs, expenditure ro-rz lakhs, surplus 1-75 lakhs; (1903-4) 
revenue 14-04 lakhs, expenditure ro-59 lakhs, surplus 3-45 lakhs. 

The small surplus realized during the second decade was due 
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to the forests being thrown open in several years for free 
removal of produce during famine. The necessary restric- 
tons placed on grazing have had the effect of considerably 
diminishing the income under this head. At the same time 
there has been a large increase in the area under systematic 
fire-protection, and the restriction of fellings to specified areas 
introduced in 1893 caused at least a temporary decliffe in 
income. 

The relations with the people are generally good, and the 
number of forest offences is not excessive considering the 
extent of the forests. The handling of the primitive tribes 
who resent interference with their free use of the forest requires 
considerable tact and firmness. The labour supply for forest 
work, except at sowing and harvest time, is generally sufficient ; 
where it is difficult to precure outside labour, forest villages 
have been established within the boundaries of ‘ reserved' 
forest, In order to have at hand a permanent supply of work- 
people who are by race, caste, or occupation habituated to the 
extraction or handling of forest produce. In times of scarcity 
and famine the forests are thrown open for the free collection 
of all edible products, and, if necessary, for the removal of fuel, 
grass, and sometimes bamboos by head-loads in order to employ 
labour. This concession is valuable, as a large variety of edible 
products in the shape of flowers, fruits, seeds, gum, leaves, and 
roots can be obtained by natives accustomed to a jungle life. 
If grass is scarce, free grazing also is allowed. Besides this, 
the construction of forest roads and sometimes the cutting 
of fire-lin@s is«undertaken, and this work affords congenial 
employment to the primitive tribes, many of whom will not 
attend ordinary relief works. In the famines of 1897 and 1900 
produce to the value of between 3 and 4 lakhs was removed 
free of charge. In the famine of 1900 when a serious Scarcity 
of fodder was apprehended, the cutting of grass was undertaken 
as a relief work, and 83,000 tons were cut at a cost of s lakhs, 
The greater part of the ‘reserved’ forests are now protected 
from fire, fire-lines being cut all round the protected forest, 
while for the more valuable areas a special establishment of 
fire-watchers is employed during the hot season, In 1993-4, 
8,153 square miles of forest were protected at a cost varying 
from Rs. 2 to Rs. 11 per square mile, 

Coal-measures occur in various parts of the Province, all 
belonging to the Bardkar group of Gondwana rocks. They may 
be classified broadly as situated in the Sitpurd basin, the 
Wardha-Godavari valley, and the Mahanadi valley. The prin- 
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cipal fields jn the Sitpurd basin are those of Mohpani, Shahpur 
or Betal, and the Pench valley nm Chhindwira. The Mohpani 
field, near Gadarwira in Narsinghpur, is worked by a company. 
So far as the Shahpur field has been explored, the outcrops 
which lie on the south of the Tawa valley do not appear to be 
of great promise, the coal being inferior and of irregular thick- 
ness. In Chhindwira numerous seams have been discovered 
in several localities varying in thickness from 3 to 14 feet. 
A recent analysis of the quality of the coal shows that it 
ean be profitably worked, and mining operations have been 
started with the opening of the railway to Chhindwara. The 
Wardha valley field extends for about 285 miles in the valleys 
of the Wardha, Prinhita, and Godivari nvers. The coal has 
been worked only in a Government colliery at Warord, but 
prospecting licences have been taken out for large areas. At 
Bandar, 30 miles north-east of Warord, three seams with a 
maximum thickness of 38 feet have been proved to exist. It is 
estimated that the Wardha valley field contains 14 million tons 
Korba, and Mind coal-fields, which cover an area of not less 
than a thousand square miles ; the coal seams are sometimes of 
enormous size, and thicknesses as great as go feet at Korba and 
even 168 feet at Hemgir have been recorded; but, though 
including good coal, these are often largely made up of car- 
bonaceous shale. Sometimes too the seams die out within 
surprisingly short distances. A good seam of steam coal and 
two seams of rather inferior quality have been discovered near 
Rimpur, where the field is crossed by the Bengil-Nigpur 
Railway. The Mohpini mines were worked by the Nerbudda 
Coal and Iron Company from 1862 to rgo4, when the Great 
Indian Peninsula Railway Company purchased them. The 
output in 1904 was 25,617 tons valued at 1-34 lakhs, and 664 
operatives were employed. The Warori colliery has been 
worked by Government since 1871, the capital outlay being 
15 lakhs. The output in 1904 was 112,319 tons, valued at 
5-21 lakhs, and 1,040 operatives were employed, chiefly men 
from the United Provinces. There is a large local demand for 
the coal from the Great Indian Peninsula Railway and the 





factories of Nagpur and Wardha. The present seams at Warord 


are however nearly worked out', and fresh seams at Ballilpur 
are being tested. ‘The wages of miners in the colliertes vary 
from 5 annas to ro annas a day, while unskilled coolies receive 
3 annas. 

) The Warord collicry was closed in 1906. 
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Tron. Iron ores of good quality occur in Jubbulpoge, Mandli,. 
Narsinghpur, Chinda, Bhandara, Balaghat, Raipur, and Bilaspur 
Districts, and smaller veins in Saugor and Seon. The most 
extensive deposits appear to be in Chanda, where the Lohara 
hill, 3 furlongs long, 200 yards broad, and 120 feet high, 
is described as consisting of compact crystalline haematite 
with some magnetic oxide, and the ore is believed To be 
traceable for a considerable distance. The percentage of iron 
found in the ores in the more important localities varies from 
68 to 73. A prospecting licence has recently been given in 
Chinda with a view to the establishment of ironworks on 
modern methods, and licences have also been issued in Raipur 
and Sambalpur. The ores are worked in several Districts: by 
indigenous methods by the caste of Agarids or iron-workers, 
who are an offshoot of the Gonds. The best known centres 
are Sihora in Jubbulpore and Tenddkheda in Narsinghpur- 
The returns for tgo4 show 441 furnaces working, with an 
output of 2,818 tons of iron. Iron ochre is worked at Katni in 
Jubbulpore for the manufacture of paint. 

Man- Manganese ores are found in the Districts of Jubbulpore, 

gance- = (Chhindwara, Nagpur, Bhandara, and Balaghit. A number of 
prospecting licences and mining leases have been granted in 
the last four Districts, and during recent years an important 
mining industry has sprung up. The workings are all from the 
surface, but fifteen of fhe quarries have now reached a greater 
depth than zo feet and have been brought under the Mines 
Act. The output of manganese from these was 85,000 tons in 
1go4, the most important mines being in the Rimtek /aAst/ of 
Nagpur District. The number of persons employed in the 
Manganese mines in 1904 Was 2,010. 

Limestone Limestone is abundant in Jubbulpore, Chanda, and the 

and sand- (Chhattisgarh Districts, but is exploited only at Murwira in 

— Jubbulpore, where 16 quarries are situated, all except one being 
worked by manual labour. These quarries are under the Mines 
Act. Their output in 1904 was 49,547 tons of lime valued at 
about § lakhs, and 2,510 persons were employed. Fuller's 
earth is obtained in another quarry. Excellent stone is obtained 
from a number of sandstone quarries at Murwira, and exported 
in the shape of posts and slabs, Sandstone is quarried for 
building purposes in many Districts, but statistics of output 

Distriba- are not recorded. 

tion of These minerals are the only ones as yet proved capable of 

as yet un- Yielding a profit on working, but many others occur. ‘The 
worked. Mahinadi and several of its tributaries, the Son in Balighat, 
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and other givers contain auriferous sands, and a few persons 
eam a precarious livelihood by washing for gold. Argentiferous 
galena occurs in several localities, samples from Sleemanibdd 
in Jubbulpore and Joga in Hoshangaibdd yielding 19 oz. 
t2 dwt. and 21 oz. 3 dwt. per ton of lead respectively. Pro- 
specting licences have been taken out at both places. Copper 
ores are known to exist at Chicholi in Raipur, at Sleemanabad 
in Jubbulpore, at Barmhin in Narsinghpur, and in Chinda and 
Balighit. Mica occurs in Balighat, Bilaspur, and Bastar, but 
the plates are too small to be of commercial value. Bauxite, 
an aluminous ore, is found in Balaghat. Graphite or plumbago 
has been discovered in Raipurand Kalahandi. Agate pebbles 
are found in Jubbulpore, and are worked up into various articles 
of ornament by the local lapidaries. 


With the exception of one or two small industries, the articles Arts and 
manufactured by hand in the Central Provinces are of the rere 
simple nature designed to meet the wants of a primitive agricul- General. 


tural population and possess little artistic merit. .The principal 
manufactures are silk-wea weaving, cotton-weaving, cotton dyeing 
and printing, gold and silver work, brass, copper and bell- 
metal work, and the making of glass bangles. Pottery, bamboo 
work, and blanket-weaving are of somewhat less importance. 
These industries are as a rule not in a prosperous condition, 
owing to the competition of more highly organized methods of 
manufacture and to changes in fashion. 

The silk industry supports 23,000 persons. Imported or 
mulberry silk is principally woven in Nimar, Nagpur, and Bon 
Bhandara, while the indigenous Asser silk is worked fh Chanda *" 
and Chhattisgarh. In the former Districts cotton cloths woven 
with silk borders are the staple product. In Burhinpur these 
are ornamented with gold and silver lace, and the embroidered 
cloths produced here were formerly estimated second only to 
the precious fabrics of Dacca and Surat, and formed the basis 
of a lucrative trade with Europe. There is now little demand 
for the more expensive cloths. The silk-bordered loin-cloths 
and saris or women's cloths of Nagpur and Bhandira are still 
in large request, and the weavers are fairly prosperous, The 
fasar silk industry shows signs of revival with the facilities 
recently granted for the cultivation of cocoons in Government 
forests. Industries connected with cotton now support about 
400,000 persons, a decline of 37 per cent. since 1891. Cotton- 
spinning, formerly carried on in every village, is practically 
extinct as an industry. The low-caste Katifs, Mahirs, 
and G&andas, who weave the coarser kinds of country cloth 
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from thread purchased at the mills, still find, a market 
among the poorer tenants and labourers. But, except for 
the silk-bordered cloths already noticed, the higher classes 
of natives are taking more and more to the use of English 
and Indian mill-woven fabrics, which, though less durable, are 
smoother and cheaper. The number of cotton-weavers is 
largest in the Districts of the Nagpur plain, where the crop 1s 
principally grown. The trade of the dyer is declining with that 
of the weaver. ‘The finer cloth is woven with coloured thread. 
The indigenous madder, safflower, turmeric, and indigo have 
been supplanted by chemical substitutes imported from Europe. 
Practically the only woollen article made is the coarse country 
blanket woven by the shepherd castes, who combine this occupa- 
tion with the tending of sheep. The leather-working industry 
is, next to that of cotton, the most important numerically, 
employing 96,000 persons. Workers in leather decreaged by 
27 per cent. during the decade ending 1901. Various patterns 
of shoes are worn, the better qualities having omamental designs 
worked with silk and cotton thread and lace. Omamental 
slippers are made in Chanda and also table-covers, consisting 
of red leather embroidered with gold wire and green silk. 
Leathern reins and saddles in imitation of Cawnpore work are 
made in some towns. There is little worthy of remark in the 
ornamental gold and silver-work of the Central Provinces, which 
is as a rule heavier and coarser than that made elsewhere in 
India, while the designs do not appeal to European taste, The 
variety of ornaments is considerable, but cannot be described 
here. Brass is generally imported in sheets from Bombay, and 
brass vessels are obtained ready-made in large quantities. 
Copper vessels are for the most part imported, but are also 
manufactured in Chanda. Bell-metal is an alloy made of copper 
mixed with zinc, tin, or pewter, Vessels for holding food are 
made from it, and bell-metal with a large proportion of zinc is 
used for the manufacture of ornaments, which are largely worn 
in the northern Districts. Brass ormaments are mainly worn by 
the aboriginal tribes. 

Carpentering is not usually a village industry in the Central 
Provinces, the work required by cultivators being often done 
by the blacksmith. The largest numbers of workers at this 
trade are found in the Districts where there are large towns, 
and rural Districts only retum a few hundred. Chhattisgarh 
is especially deficient in this respect. Wood-carving of con- 
siderable artistic merit is executed in Nigpur and Saugor. 
Bamboo-workers make household matting, screens for walls, 
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baskets of all sizes and for all purposes, brushes, fans, sieves, 
“ and combs. Carpenters and bamboo-workers together num- 
bered 116,000 In rgor, 

Vessels of carthenware are used for cooking by all classes, Pottery. 
and by the poorer ones for eating and drinking from. Other 
articles made of earthenware are pipe-bowls, clay dolls and 
imafes, and models of animals. 

: The number of cotton spinning and weaving mills in the Factories 
7 Province in xoe4 was seven, two being situated at Nagpur, two 274 mills. 

Hinganghit, one at Jubbulpore, one at Pulgaon, and one at 
Raj-Nandgaon i in the Nindgaon State. Statistics of production 
are given below :— 
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“ ee . 40 805 
spindles 39.009 72,080) 155,552 
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a 1877. The Pulgaon and one of the Hinganghat mills have 
only spinning apparatus, while the other five combine spinning 

| and weaving. The seven mills contain altogether 2,401 looms 
and 176,684 spindles, and their aggregate capital is 97 lakhs. 

Fa The aggregate out-turn of the mills in 1904 was 199,969 cwt. of 
HT yarn and 65,427 cwt, of cloth, ‘The yarn 1s generally sold to 
weavers inthe Central Provinces and also in Bengal, while the 
cloth, besides being disposed of locally, is sent to other 
Provinces of India, and that of the Empress Mill# to China 
and Japan. lSesides the mills, the Province hag roo cotton- 
ginning and 47 pressing factones, 65 of these being, however, 
not shown in the returns as they do not come within the scope 
of the Factones Act. These factories are situated principally 
in the cotton-growing Districts of Nagpur, Wardha, and Nimir, 
and the majority of them have been opened since 191, in 
which year only 16 were returned. The factories contain 
r,goo gins and 47 presses, and their estimated capital is 72 
lakhs. The other factories include a brewery at Jubbulpore, 
opened in 1897; a match factory at Kot in Bilaspur, opened 
in 1902; Messrs. Bum & Co.'s pottery works at Jubbulpore, 
started in 1892, which manufacture tiles, piping, and earthen- 
ware vessels; and a Government brick and tile factory at 
Warori, turning out fire-clay bricks and tiles. A Central Gun- 
carriage Factory for all India was opened at Jubbulpore in 
tg05. The average daily number of persons employed in 
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factories in 1904 was 33,346. This figure, though small, has 
been sufficient in combination with other industries to raise the 
wages of daily labour m Nigpur, Wardha, and Nimar. The 
supply of unskilled labour is obtained from the local market, 
the lowest rates for ordinary male workmen being from Rs. 6 
to Ks. 8 a month, 

Previous to the construction of railways, the Province” was 
isolated to a marked degree from other parts of India; large 
tracts of country were covered by impenetrable forest, there 
were few towns of any importance, and any large volume of 
internal traffic was impracticable except along a few main . 
routes. The records of earlier years show that in many parts 
of the Province after a good harvest grain actually rotted as 
it lay. At the time of annexation a considerable trade had 
however sprung up between Nagpur and the Narbada valley 
and Bombay ; grain, oilseeds, raw cotton, and the silk-bordered 
cloths woven in the Nagpur plain being the staple articles of 
export, which were carried for hundreds of miles in country 
carts or on pack-bullocks, Trade was further impeded by the 
feeling of insecurity arising from the greed of the rulers of the 
State or their agents. The connexion by railway of Jubbul- 
pore with Calcutta, and of Nagpur with Bombay, which was 
effected in 1867, is the most important fact in the commercial 

Between 1863 and 1866 the average value of exports was 
about 19 and of imports about 2 crores of rupees. Their com- 
bined value rose to 44 crores in 1872, 74 in 1882, 8} in 1892, 
and 143 crores in 1903-4. In the first few years of this period 
the large imports of railway material caused the total value of 
imports to exceed that of exports. But this has not happened 
since, except in the famine years of 1897 and 1900, when the 
great quantity of food-grains imported again temporarily 
turned the balance of trade against the Province. From 1873 
to 1888 the excess value of exports over imports averaged 
between half a crore and a crore; from 1888 to 1896 it 
averaged about 14 crores; while in 1903-4 it was more than 
3 crores, or about Rs, 2-8 per head of population. 

The value of exports in 1903-4 was 8-92 crores, or about 
Rs, 7-8 per head of population. Since 1863 the value of 
exports has increased by more than fivefold. During the last 
twenty years their value has doubled, while their bulk has 
increased from 450,000 to nearly a million tons. About half 
the total export trade is with Bombay Port, while of the 
remainder Bengal takes over a crore, Berar 77 lakhs, and 
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Bombay any the United Provinces about 50 lakhs each. Only 
4o lakhs go to Calcutta. Of the exports, 23 crores or one- 
third of the total value consist of raw cotton, 57 lakhs (6 per 
cent.) of yarn and cotton piece-goods, nearly 2 crores (21 per 
cent.) of grain and pulse, 85 lakhs (nearly ro per cent.) of 
oilseeds, and 64 lakhs (7 per cent.) of provisions. 

Raw cotton is, therefore, at present by far the most im- Details of 
portant product of the Province, but its pre-eminent position is P°™ 
entirely a feature of recent years. From 1863 to 1868, at the 
time of the American Civil War, the value of cotton exported 
rose to nearly a crore of rupees; it fell gradually until in 
1833-8 the amount was only 19 lakhs, while in more recent 
years the demand in the European market, and the consequent 
rise in price, have led to an enormous expansion. The trade 
in Indian yarn and cotton piece-goods has also increased 
largely during the last decade. The exports of the former in 
1903-4 were valued at 25 lakhs, and of the latter at nearly 31 
lakhs, as compared with 3 lakhs and 15 lakhs in 1891. Both 
articles are sent mainly to other parts of India. The hand- 
woven silk-bordered cloths of the Nagpur country are exported 
in considerable numbers. The trade in grain fluctuates 
largely. Of the total value of 1-92 crores exported in 1903-4, 
wheat contributed 111 lakhs, nce 47 lakhs, and pulses 32 





: lakhs. ‘Ten years ago the wheat trade was considered to be 
, the backbone of Provincial commerce, and the wheat-growing 


districts of the Narbada valley to be the richest and most 
prosperous, The average exports for 1888-92 were worth 
nearly two crores. In 1893 the exports of nice reachéd a crore 
| ofrupees. This figure has not been approached, however, 
| since 1895. Gram, jewdr, and wrad are also exported. Of 
: a value of 85 lakhs of oilseeds exported in 1903-4, linseed 
contributed 26 lakhs and #/ or sesamum 44 lakhs. The bulk 

of these oilseeds exported is not much greater now than twenty 
years ago, but their value has risen greatly, while 4/ has 
increased in both value and bulk at the expense of linseed. 
The principal article included in the remaining 15 odd lakhs 
is cotton-seed, which has very recently come into prominence 
as an-export. In 1902-3 the exports of oilseeds were 135 

is gz. Other articles exported are various fruit products, such 
| as mahwd flowers which are sent to Bombay, Berar, and Central 
India for distilling country liquor, honey, arrowroot, and 
chironji, the fruit of the achar tree (Buchanania latifolia) used 
for sweetmeats. Another important industry has recently 
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sprung up in the export of jerked meat, whieh is sent to 
Burma. Exports of hides and skins have been regrettably 
large in recent years, owing to the heavy mortality of cattle in 
the famines. Among other important articles of export are 
dyes and tans, chiefly myrabolams, lac, and hemp (saa). 
Exports of railway plant consist principally of wooden sleepers. 
The exports of wood and timber are distributed’ among the 
surrounding Provinces, Bombay being the best customer. 
Teak and s@/ timber and bamboos are the chief items. Among 
minor articles of export may be noticed fresh fruits and vege- 
tables, which consist chiefly of Nigpur oranges sent in large 
quantities to other parts of India, and occasionally to England. 

The total imports amounted to 5-74 crores in 1903-4, oF 
Rs. 4-14 per head of population. Since 1865 the value of 
imports has about trebled, while since 1881 it has increased 
by 60 per cent. About 24 crores were received from Bombay 
Port, 79 lakhs from Bengal, 76 lakhs from Bombay Presidency, 
approximately 50 lakhs each from Rajputina and the United 
Provinces, and 32 lakhs from Calcutta. Of the total imports, 
yam and cotton piece-goods, salt, sugar, metals, provisions, 
grain, and oils are the most important. 

The demand for English yarn and cotton cloth has not as 
yet been adversely affected by the local mill industry, as the 
finer counts of thread are not produced ; but imports of Indian 
thread and cloth are either stationary or declining. About 
two-thirds of the salt consumed in the Province is sea-salt from 
Bombay, while the northern Districts take some from the 
Simbhar Lake, and since the opening of the East Coast 
Railway Madras sea-salt has been imported into Chhattisgarh. 
The imports of sugar have more than doubled during the last 
twenty years, and now amount to 37,516 tons. Refined sugar 
comes almost entirely from Bombay Port, and the bulk of it 
is probably produced i in the Mauritius. The Province now 
obtains large quantities of gwr or unrefined sugar from Bengal 
and the United Provinces. The imports of metals have 
doubled in the last ten, and trebled in the last twenty years, 
the figures for 1903-4 being the highest on record. Large 
imports of metals are a certain index of prosperity. Out of 
a total value of 54 lakhs, manufactured iron and steel account 
for 23, other imports of iron and steel for 16, and brass and 
copper for rr lakhs. The provisions imported consist chiefly 
of dried fruits and nuts, coco-nuts being the most important 
item. Areca-nuts and chillies form the bulk of the imports 
under spices, while ginger, cardamoms, cloves, pepper, and 
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a » asafoetida gre other articles. Rice, principally from Burma, 
_ °° constituted about one-sixth of the total imports of grain and 

pulse. During the last decade the weight of kerosene oil 
imported has risen from 135,000 to 292,000 cwt. 

The trade of the Province is now almost entirely concentrated Trading 
on the railways, and the important roads are those leading from “™"** 
the farge producing tracts to railway stations, Imports are 
mainly consigned to the large towns, owing to both their own 
demand and the facilities which they afford for distribution 
to retailers. Exports, however, are sent away from a larger 
number of stations, several small places favourably situated 
on main roads having an important trade. Raw cotton is 
principally exported from Nagpur, Hinganghat, Pulgaon, 
Kamptee, and KhandwA; grain from Nagpur, Kamptee, 
Raipur, Jubbulpore, Gondi&, Saugor, Damoh, and Harda : 
and metals are distributed from Nagpur, Kamptee, and Katni, 

All the large towns have a considerable import trade, and 
of the smaller towns Katni, Wardha, and Pulgaon are the most 
important. 

A large proportion of the export trade in grain and oilseeds Mechan- 
is conducted by a European firm, and the remainder by seealienl 
Marwari Baniaés and Cutchi Muhammadans. Banids also trade. 
trade in gf (clarified butter), and largely in cotton. In 
Chanda and Wardha there are a number of Komatis or 
Madrasi Baniis, Cutchis conduct a large part of the import 
trade in cloths, salt, kerosene oil, and general merchandise, 
while Bombay Bohris import stationery, glassware, small] 
goods, tron and hardware. Parsis are general merchénts, and 
deal in foreign goods, wines, and crockery, Several European 
companies are engaged in the timber trade. Grain for export 
is not usually sold in the weekly markets, the transactions at 
which are mainly retail ; the cultivators either curry it in their 
own carts to the exporting stations, or small retail dealers, 
principally Telis, Kalirs, and Banias, go round and buy it up 
in villages. Cotton is generally taken by the cultivators direct 
to the exporting stations, 

The railway systems traversing the Province are the Great Communi- 
Indian Peninsula and Indian Midland, the Bombay, Baroda, Railway 
Of these the Great Indian Peninsula line is now a state line, 
but leased to a company for working ; the Indian Midland is 
the property of the company of that name, but is worked by 
the Great Indian Peninsula Company; the East Indian js 
a state line, but leased to a company; the Bengal-Naigpur line 
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is the property of a guaranteed company; and thy section of 
the Bombay, Baroda and Central India within the Central 
Provinces is a state line leased to the company. 

The two main routes between Bombay and Calcutta traverse 
the Province north and south of the Satpura plateau. The 
north-eastern line of the Great Indian Peninsula from Bombay 
divides at Bhusdwal junction into two branches, one going 
north and north-east for 339 miles to a terminus at Jubbulpore, 
where it meets the East Indian, and the other proceeding 
almost due east through Berir to Nagpur, where the Bengal- 
Nagpur line to Calcutta commences. The Jubbulpore line 
runs through the whole length of the Narbad& valley, com- 
prising the Districts of Nimir, Hoshangabad, Narsinghpur, 
and Jubbulpore, At Khandwa, 353 miles from Bombay, a 
metre-gauge line worked by the Bombay, Baroda and Central 
India takes off and proceeds north-west through Indore to 
Ajmer, with a length of 29 miles in the Central Provinces. 
Itirsi, 464 miles from Bombay, is the junction with the Indian 
Midland line to Cawnpore and Agra, which runs north 
through Hoshangabad, the Bhopal State, and Saugor District, 
while at Jubbulpore the East Indian line begins, and runs for 
go miles in the Central Provinces towards Allahibad. From 
Bina, on the Indian Midland line, a branch of 163 miles 
runs to Katnf on the East Indian, serving the Districts of 
Saugor and Damoh. The Nagpur branch of the Great Indian 
Peninsula enters the Central Provinces at Pulgaon and runs 
for zo miles through Wardhd and Nagpur Districts to 
Nigpur, 520 miles from Bombay. From Wardha a branch of 
45 miles leads to Warord in Chanda. At Nagpur the Bengal- 
Nagpur system begins, and runs through Bhand4ra, Raipur, 
Bilaspur, and several Feudatory States towards Calcutta, with 
a length of 417 miles in the Province. An extension of the 
Bengal-Nagpur Railway on the gauge of 2 feet 6 inches from 
Gondia on the main line, 601 miles from Bombay, to connect 
with Jubbulpore, was opened in rgo5. It passes through 
Balaghat, Mandla, and Seon! Districts, and has branches 
through Seont to Chhindwara and to Mandla’, with a total 
length of 255 miles, thus bringing the greater part of the 
Sitpuri plateau within easy distance of a railway. From 
Raipur another narrow-gauge branch of 56 miles leads 
south to Dhamtari and Rajim in Raipur District; and from 
Bilaspur a connecting line on the broad gauge runs north for 
85 miles to Katni on the East Indian, Except where it has 

* The Mandi branch had not been completed in 1906, 
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been othepvise stated, all lines are on the standard gauge of 
§ feet 6 inches. There are at present no double lines, but 
a section of the Great Indian Peninsula west of [tarsi is 
about to be doubled. 


The lines from Bhusiwal to Nagpur and from Lait. Sol Lo History. 


Allahabad were the first to be constructed, and were 
in 1867, the Bhusiwal-Jubbulpore line following shicgity after- 
wards in 1870. The Indian Midland line from Itarsi to 
Bhopal was constructed in 1882, and the Bhopal-Jhansi section 
in 1889. The main line of the Bengal-Nigpur Railway was 
opened in 1888, being an extension of the Chhattisgarh State 
Railway which had been constructed by Government on the 
metre gauge to Raij-Nindgaon, and was made over to the 
company, converted to the broad gauge, and extended to con- 
nect with Asansol on the East Indian, and subsequently direct 
to Calcutta. The Bina-Katni connexion on the Indian Mid- 
land was constructed in 1899. Im 1904 the Province had thus 

1,419 miles of railway open and a further 178 under construction, 
making a total of 1,597 miles, of which 1,257 were on the 
broad gauge, 29 on the metre gauge, and 311 on narrower 
gauges. This is equivalent to 54 square miles of country for 
one mile of railway in British Districts, and 73 for the Province 
asawhole. In 1891, 1,094 miles of broad gauge and 29 of 
metre gauge were open. With the exception of Betdl District 
on the Satpura plateau, the greater part of Chinda, and the 
southern Feudatory States, the mulway communications of the 
Province may be said to be fairly complete. ‘Among projected 
lines may be mentioned a branch of the Bengal-N4 from 
Bilaspur to Mandli, the embankment of which has been 
partially constructed as a famine relief work; an extension 
from Gondid to Chinda on the same line, with a link from 
Eramhapuri to Nagpur, to serve the south of Nagpur and the 
north of Chanda Districts; a branch line from Chhindwira to 
the Pench valley coal-ficlds; a line from Raipur to Vizia- 
nagram ; a loop line from Nagpur to Amraoti, from some point 
on which a connexion will be taken through Betdl to Itarsi; 
a branch line from Nagpur to Ramtek; and an extension of 
pander AK Sama ae amc dE eye! 
Nizim’s State Railway in Hyderibid. The con ion of 
a line from Warciil, cheough Chand. toa Siew couPnald at 
Ballipur, 6 miles from this town, has been begun by the Great 


Indian Peninsula Company. 








Previous to the construction of railways, the main trunk Roads, 


routes of the Province were the road from Nagpur to Jubbul- 
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pore through Seonf, the great eastern road from@Nigpur to 
Raipur and Sambalpur and on to Cuttack, the southern road 
from Nagpur to Chinda through Jam and Warori, the old 
Bombay road from Jubbulpore through Nimar, the Jubbulpore, 
Damoh, and Saugor road, the Jubbulpore, Mandla, and 
Bilaspur road, and the north-western road from Nagpur to 
Betdl and Itarsi. Other main routes were those from Nagpur 
to Chhindwara and Piparid, from Seoni to Katangi and Tumsar, 
from Saugor to Karelf, from Nagpur to Umrer and Mal, and 
from Raipur through Dhamtarl to Jagdalpur. These latter 
roads were important railway feeders for some time after the 
construction of the through lines of rail, but they have gener- 
ally been superseded by the extensions of the last two decades. 
The construction of the railways has entirely removed the 
importance of the old trunk routes, except along certain 
lengths where they serve as feeders. One or two of them are 
no longer maintained to the same standard as formerly, and 
with the exception of the road from Nagpur to Jubbulpore 
there is now no thoroughly good trunk road in the Province. 
The important roads at present are those which connect rich 
tracts in the interior with the railways ; and as the railways have 
frequently followed the line of trunk roads, the feeders are 
generally small cross-roads. During the last decade there has 
been a remarkable development of road communications, con- 
sequent on the amount of work undertaken for famine relief. 
The length of metalled roads has increased from 536 miles in 
1392 to 1,646 in 1904—5, and that of embanked roads from 2,133 
miles to 2,967. The total length of metalled and embanked 
roads is now 4,613 miles, or at the rate of one mile for 18 square 
miles of country in British Districts. The annual expenditure on 
the maintenance of these roads is 8-43 lakhs. Nearly goo miles 
of surface roads are also maintained at a cost of Rs. 24,000 
Surface or unembanked roads are under the charge of District 
councils, while all others are maintained by the Public Works 
department. Much progress has also been made during the 
last decade in developing the communications of the large 
samindaris and Feudatory States of Chhattisgarh, under the 
superintendence of the Engineer of the specially created 
Chhattisgarh States division. ‘This territory, compnsing 41,618 
square miles, is the wildest and most backward portion of the 
Province, and was till recently almost destitute of routes fit for 
wheeled traffic. Since 1893, 681 miles of gravelled roads and 
763 miles of surface roads have been constructed, the funds 
being provided ee ees eee ee eee ae These 
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roads are excluded from the totals given above. The cost of 
a country cart drawn by two bullocks is about Ks. 40 on an 
average, and the ordinary load along roads is 14 cwt. 

The Central Provinces are included in the Central Provinces Postal 
and Berar Postal Circle under a Deputy-Postmastet-General, ™!"*™ 
Thg statistics (see Table VII) show a large advance in postal 
business since 1882; the number of post offices in the 
Province having increased from 186 to 689, of letter-boxes 
from 157 to 566, and of miles of postal communication from 
4,465 to 8411. More than 7 million letters were delivered in 
1903-4 as against 54 millions in 1880-1, 6 million post-cards 
as against half a million, and 147,000 parcels as against 40,000. 
The value of money orders issued has increased from 30 to 
tog lakhs. These figures relate to both the Imperial and the 
District post. The latter system provided postal communica- 
tions in British Districts for magisterial and police purposes, 
the upkeep of which was not warranted under the commercial 
a cess levied at the rate of one per cent. on the land revenue. 
In 1906 the cess was abolished, and the cost is now included 
in the Imperial budget. Postal establishments in Feudatory 
States are paid from State funds, and were also treated as part 
of the District Post. In 1903-4, 141 post offices and 2,554 
miles of mail lines in British Districts, and 22 post offices and 
g22 miles of mail lines in Feudatory States, were maintained 
under this system. 

At present the harvests may be said to be entirely depen- emg 
dent on the rainfall. .A complete failure of the rains, such as 
occurred in 1899-1900, will destroy both the harvests and cause 
a universal famine. Such a failure is, however, believed to be 
unique, The rainfall of June, July, and August is as a rule 
fairly reliable, and has only failed completely in 1865 and 1899. 
In tgo2 there was a drought in August. Very heavy or 
excessive rain, on the other hand, during these months is 
naturally not infrequent, and in some Districts may occasion 
substantial damage to cotton and somwar ; but there is no re- 
cord of distress having arisen from this cause. ‘The most critical 
period for the crops comprises the months of September and 
October, when about 9} inches should be received. This rain 
baptsepeds ho the ripening rice harvest and to enable 
the land to be prepared for sowing the spring grains. It is 
especially capricious ; and while the full average is required to 
ensure the success of both harvests, the actual fall in one or 
other of these months has been more than 25 per cent. short 
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of the average 19 times in 33 years. Of the f&mines or 
ecarcities for which information is available, those of 1833, 
1886, 1894, and 1897 were caused by shortness of the late 
rains, while in 1899 an average fall in these months would have 
reduced a universal famine to local distress. It is especially 
to remedy the deficiencies of the rainfall in September and 
October that irrigation is required. If the rainfall up to the 
end of October has been satisfactory, the success of both 
harvests is assured against deficiency of rain, though showers 
in November or December are requisite for bumper spring 
crops. These, however, may still be spoilt by excessive rainfall 
in the winter months, which will induce rust or blight. Such 
excessive rain was, as will be seen, responsible for the local dis- 
tress which occurred in 1519, in 1823-7 in Seoni and Mandl, 
in r8s4—5 in Saugor and Damoh, and in 1893, 1894, and 
1895 in the northern Districts generally. The spring is, however, 
of far less importance than the autumn harvest, and there is 
also no single crop which so overshadows the rest as rice does 
the other autumn grains. 

The earliest scarcities of which accounts are available resulted 
from political disturbances rather than climatic causes. War 
and its effects account for distress which prevailed in the upper 
Narbadi valley during the years 1771, 1784, and 18a9. It is 
recorded that in 1771 wheat sold in Narsinghpur at ro Ib. to 
the rupee. In 1803 a farlure of the rains caused a famine in 
Nimar and Hoshangibad, which had already suffered greatly 
from the inroads of Sindhia’s armies. The famine is still 
known in Nimar as the ‘Mahakal,’ when grain sold at 1 Ib. 
per rupee or about two or three hundred times its price in 
seasons of prosperity. In 1818-19 the Nagpur country and the 
Districts north of the Narbada suffered from a famine caused 
by the failure of the autumn rains and excessive rain during 
the following cold season. Acute famine prevailed for months 
in these localities, and in Jubbulpore wheat sold at 8 Ib. to the 
rupee. In Nagpur many of the poorer cultivators are reported 
to have sold their children into slavery. From 1823 to 1827 
the Districts of Seonf and Mandli suffered from a succession 
of short crops due to floods, hail, and blight, and many vil- 
lages were deserted. In 1825-6, according to oral tradition, 
famine attended with loss of life occurred in Nigpur, and it 
is said that many people died after eating the cooked food 
which was doled out to them at the Raja's palace. In 1828-9 
there was a famine in Raipur and Bilaspur, the price of grain 
rising from about 300 to 24 Ib. a rupee. In 1832-3 excessive 
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rain followed by drought was the cause of severe distress in 
the NarbadA valley, the Nagpur country, and Berir. Heavy 
mortality occurred in Betil, and 5,000 people are said to have 
died in the city of Nagpur. In Wardh4 children were sold for 
ro Ib. of grain. The following year, owing to a failure of the 
autumn rain, the spring crop area of Jubbulpore District was 
left practically unsown and prices reached 16 lb. per rupee. 
Grain was imported by Government agency into Seonf and 
Manda. In 1834-5 a partial failure occurred in Chhattisgarh, 
and in spite of the export of grain being prohibited, prices rose 
to 15 or zo times their normal level. Drought in 1845 caused 
severe distress in Nimar and Chhattisgarh; and in 1854-5 
a visitation of rust destroyed the wheat crop of the northern 
Districts, and is still well remembered by the people as a 
parallel to the similar disaster of 1894-5. Parents sold their 
children in Damoh, and many deaths from starvation were 
recorded in Saugor. In 1868, the year of the Bundelkhand 
famine, the rains ended abruptly a month before the due time; 
but a heavy fall in September saved the situation over the 
greater part of the country, and acute distress was confined 
to the Vindhyan Districts the Wainganga rice tracts, and 
Chhattisgarh. Distress was, however, severe in these areas. 
Hundreds of deaths were reported to have occurred from 
starvation, and the ordinary mortality is estimated to have 
been trebled. About 17 lakhs was expended on relief. 

The famine of 1368-9 was followed by a period of years Recent 
of prosperity, broken only by the failure in 1886 of the rice ™ 
crop of Chhattisgarh. From 1893 commenced the recent 
cycle of bad years. In that year, and in 1894 and 1895, the 
spring crops of the northern Districts were spoiled by exces- 
sive winter rain. In 1894 the wheat was almost entirely 
destroyed by rust in Saugor and Damoh, and distress ensued. 
Road works were opened, but the numbers on them never 
reached 20,000, and only about a lakh was expended on 
relief. Both in 1894 and 1895 the rice crop was also 
severely damaged on the threshing-floors by the late rain. 
In 1895 the monsoon stopped abruptly in the middle of 
September ; the autumn crops were poor, and the spring 
harvest realized about half a normal yield on a diminished 
of 1896, when the rains, which up to then had been plentiful 
and even excessive, stopped suddenly at the end of August. 
The effect of the drought was the destruction of the autumn 
crops, with the exception of irrigated rice, cotton, and jowir. 
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The spring crops were fair, but owing to the dryness of the 
soil only half the normal area was sown. The all-round out- 
turn was 56 per cent. of an average crop, but the distress was 
greatly aggravated by the failures of the preceding years. 
Severe famine prevailed throughout 1897, except in Niméar, 
Chanda, and Sambalpur, which partially escaped. Direct 
expenditure on famine relief was about 14 crores, and 
indirect expenditure, famine loans, remissions of land revenue, 
and charitable relief made up another crore. The Provincial 
death-rate for the year was 69 per mille, as against 32-4 during 
the decade 1881-91; the mortality was especially severe 
during the monsoon months. Owing partly to the wide 
area over which this famine extended, and partly to the 
deficiency of transport, prices ruled high, the extreme point 
reached being 124 Ib. per rupee in Balighit. The largest 
number relieved was 703,000, or 8-5 per cent. of the popula- 
tion affected, on the 2gth May. The famine of 1897 was 
followed by two years of fairly good harvests, but in 1899 
occurred the most complete failure of the rainfall ever known. 
Only five Districts received more than half their average rain- 
fall, and five received only a third. The wheat crop was above 
half an average in six of the northern Districts; but over the 
rest of the Province both crops failed completely, the all-round 
out-turn for the Province being only a quarter of the normal. 
Famine prevailed in all Districts from October, 1899, to 
November, tgoo, and the deficiency of the rainfall led to 
severe epidemics of cholera, dysentery, diarrhoea, and other 
diseases resulting from bad water. The administration of 
this famine was extremely liberal and efficient, the direct 
expenditure being nearly 44 crores, while indirect expenditure 
and remissions of the revenue added another crore and 30 
lakhs. The numbers on relief exceeded 24 millions, or 23 per 
cent. of the population of the affected tract, in July, rgoo, and 
the total number of units relieved for one day was 556 millions. 
In spite of the greater severity of the famine, prices were 
generally lower by from 1 to 3 Ib. per rupee than in 1897, 
the imports of Bengal rice assisting materially to keep them 
down. The highest price for the cheapest food-grain was 
144 lb. per rupee in Chhindwara. The mortality for the year 
was 57 per mille, and was greatly aggravated by diseases due 
to the scarcity and bad quality of water. After two more 
fairly good seasons a prolonged break in the rains between 
the last week of July and the last week of August, 1902, caused 
a failure of the rice crop in Raipur and the Waingangi valley. 
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* Famine waf confined to Raipur, which reaped only a third of 
an average crop. 

Apart from the direct organization of relief, the remission Protective 
of revenue, and the grant of loans to agriculturists for seed ™**°f* 
and cattle, the protective measures taken by Government 
consist of the extension of irrigation and communications. 
Irrigation is as yet in its infancy in the Province, and though 
considerable strides have been made in the last few years, it 
can at best only slightly mitigate the effects of a failure of 
the rains. The opening up of the Province by railways, so as 
to provide cheap transport to tracts liable to be affected, has 
been proceeding rapidly during the last two decades, and 
with the completion of the Satpurii line will be practically 
complete so far as British Districts are concerned. In 1897 
grain had to be imported by Government agency into parts 
of Mandla, Baligh&t, and Sironchi, and these areas with the 

‘ception of the small Sironcha tract will be protected by the 

Sitpura railway. As regards the direct administration of 
relief, a revised Famine Code has been compiled, embodying 
the experience gained in the two great famines, and detailing 
the whole course of procedure to be followed. Famine pro- 
grammes of works for each District are drawn up and annually 
revised, each programme containing large public works, village 
works, and forest works, which are especially suitable for the 
primitive tribes. The programme provides work for six months 
for not less than 20 per cent. of the population of the District, 
except in tracts adequately protected by irrigation, where a half 
of this provision is held to be sufficient. 

The administration of the Central Provinces is conducted Admini- 
by a Chief Commissioner, who is the chief controlling revenue aration, 
and executive authority. He is assisted by three secretaries, 
two under secretaries and an assistant secretary. The 
area of British territory comprised in the Province is 
$2,093 square miles, with a population of 9,216,185, and it 
is divided for administrative purposes into four revenue Divi- 
sions, each controlled by a Commissioner. The average area 
of a Division is 20,500 square miles, and the population 
2,250,000 persons. Three of the Divisions contain five 
Districts, and one (Chhattisgarh) three. The Commissioner 
of the Division supervises the working of all departments of 
Government in his Division, except those outside the sphere 
of the Local Administration, through the Deputy-Commis- 
sioners of Districts, who are his immediate subordinates. Till 
recently the Commissioners also exercised civil and criminal 
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jurisdiction, The principal heads of Provincial departments 
are the Commissioner of Settlements and Land Records, 
the Inspector-General of Civil Hospitals and Sanitary Com- 
missioner, the Inspector-General of Police, the Inspector- 
General of Prisons, the Director of Public Instruction, the 
Commisstoner of Excise and Miscellaneous Revenue, who is 
also Inspector-General of Registration, and the Director of 
Agriculture. The Comptroller and the Deputy-Postmaster- 
General represent Imperial departments under the Govern- 
ment of India. EHerir is now included in the jurisdiction of 
all these officers. 

The Province is divided into 18 Districts’, with an average 
area of 4,561 square miles and a population of 512,010 
persons. Each District is in charge of a Deputy-Commis- 
sioner, who ts the chief revenue authority and also District 
Magistrate, and exercises the usual functions of a District 
officer. The District forests are managed by a Forest officer, 
usually a member of the Imperial Forest Service, over whom 
the Deputy-Commissioner has certain powers of supervision, 
particularly in regard to matters affecting the welfare of the 
people. Each District has a Civil Surgeon, who is generally 
also Superintendent of the District jail, and whose work 
is supervised by the Deputy-Commissioner in respect of 
village sanitation, the registration of vital statistics, and 
the financial management of the jail and dispensaries. The 
Deputy-Commissioner is also Marriage Registrar, and manages 
the estates in his District which are under the Court of 
Wards. 

In his revenue and criminal work the Deputy-Commis- 


ee Soci sioner is assisted by (a) one or more Assistant Commissioners, 


Commis- 
sioners, 


or members of the Indian Civil Service; (#) one or more 
Extra-Assistant Commissioners or members of the Provincial 
Civil Service, usually natives of India, but including a few 
Europeans and Eurasians; and (¢) by fadsiidars and nai} 
faksiidars, or members of the Subordinate service who are 
nearly always natives of India. The number of Assistant 
Commissioners on ordinary duty in tg0q was 21, and of 
Extra-Assistant Commissioners roo, giving 7 officers to each 
District", Recently the subdivisional system prevailing in 

' In 1995-6 the new District of Drug was constituted from portions of 
Raipur and Bilaspar Districts; but, at the same time, Sambalpar District 
bi — to Bengal. ‘The total number of Districts therefore remains 

* These fi include civil judicial staff, n t Nistrict 
pie Samara the civil jud now designated District 
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most other Provinces has been introduced into the Central 
Provinces. According to this, an Assistant or Extra-Assistant 
Commissioner is placed in charge of a subdivision consisting 
of one or two fadsi/s, with the powers of a Subdivisional 
Magistrate under the Criminal Procedure Code, extended 
power under the Revenue Law, and authority to supervise the 
revenue and police officials. In too4, 22 subdivisions were 
formed, the Subdivisional officers with one or two exceptions 
residing at the District head-quarters but touring in their 
subdivisions during the open season. 

The District divided for administrative purposes into 7a4zits, 
two or more faésis, each of which has a faAsi/dar and said or paar gpree 
deputy-fatsiider with a fads! office, and except in the case of satpz. 
head-quarter faAsi/s a sub-treasury. The number of feési/s in @rs. 
1906 was 54, or an average of three to a District. The average 
area of a faAsi/ is 1,550 square miles, and the population 
173,890. The faAsi/dir is the Deputy-Commissioner's night 
hand in his revenue and executive work ; and, besides being 
responsible for the collection of the revenue and the 
distribution and repayment of land improvement and agricul- 
tural loans, he makes inquiries and carries out orders in 
matters of revenue law and administration. The feAsiifar is 
also a criminal magistrate, but has usually no civil work. The 
naid-taftstidar has no special functions apart from those of the 
fafsiidar. He is usually not a magistrate, but sometimes tries 
civil cases. 

In each village one or more feméarddrs' are the repre- Village 
sentatives of the proprietary body or md/gusdrs when the fcers: 
ownership of the village is divided into shares, and their duty hardier 
is to collect and pay in the Government revenue, The 20d 
‘améardar, or, if there are several, one of them, 15 also “ene 
mukaddam or executive headman of the village. If he is 
non-resident, he must appoint an agent or mwkaddam 
gemashfa to act for him. The mwéaddam exercises the usual 
duties of a village headman, but has no magisterial powers, 
and except by the exercise of his personal authonty, which, 
however, ts frequently considerable, cannot coerce or restrain 
the residents, 

Each District has a Land Record staff, controlled under Revenue 
the Deputy-Commissioner by a native superintendent, and ‘spectors 
consisting of two grades of officials, revenue inspectors and sarmdéris. 
patwiris, There is on an average one pafwirr to § villages, 
and a revenue inspector to every 25 Aafedris, the total number 


* The word feederdir is a corruption from the English word ‘ number," 
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of revenue inspectors being 205, and of patwarisey,g27. The 
patwar? is the village surveyor and accountant, and his office is 
an ancient one, but he is now a paid and trained Government 
servant, instead of being a dependent of the landowner as he 
formerly was. Each revenue inspector is in charge of a number 
of patwdris’ circles, and his duties consist in training the 
patwaris in surveying and the preparation of the annual returns. 
The Land Record staff also furnish a most valuable agency for 
the supply of accurate information in times of anxiety for the 
harvest, and for the organization of famine relief when this 
The The Province contains 15 Feudatory States, covering an 
hid area of 31,188 square miles with a population of 1,631,140 
persons. One of the States, Makrai, lies in Hoshangabid 
District; the remainder are situated in the Chhattisgarh 
Division, to the different Districts of which they were formerly 
attached, Their relations with Government are controlled by 
a Political Agent. The States vary greatly in size and 
importance, Sakti, the smallest, having an area of 135 square 
miles, and Bastar, the largest, of 13,062. They are administered 
by hereditary chiefs, who hold on conditions of loyalty and 
good government set forth in patents and acknowledgements 
of fealty, but are nominally free from direct interference save 
in the case of death sentences, which require the Chief Com- 
missioners confirmation’. But, as a matter of fact, the 
Government has exercised a very large amount of control, 
owing mainly to the frequency with which the States have 
been taken under direct management, because of either the 
minority or the misconduct of the chief, During a minority 
the affairs of the State are generally managed by a Superin- 
tendent under the control of the Political Agent. In some 
cases also the assent of Government to the accession of a new 
chief is made contingent on his employing an officer nominated 
by Government as his Diwds or minister, The Superin- 
tendents and J#wdns appointed by Government are usually 
officers specially selected from the Provincial or Subordinate 
service according to the size of the State. In practice, as 
many of the State officials have received a legal training in 
Government service, the ordinary criminal and civil law are 
applied, magisterial and civil powers being delegated by the 
chief. In several States a cadastral survey has been carried 
out and the system of revenue settlement prescribed for 
' In eight States sentences for imprisonment for over seven years also 
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British Distycts introduced. The revenue is settled with the 
village headmen, who have no proprietary rights, but receive a 
drawback on the collections. The States pay a tribute to Govern- 
ment which amounted in the aggregate to 2-43 lakhs in 1994, 

The legislative authority for the Central Provinces is the Legisla- 
Council of the Governor-General of India for the PURPOSE jitice 
of making Laws and Regulations. The principal Acts passed . 
since 1880 which specially affect the Central Provinces, “ve 
excluding repealed Acts, are the following:—The Central pean’: 
Provinces Land Revenue Act, 1881, amended by supple- tion since 
mentary Acts in 1889 and 1898; the Central Provinces — 
Tenancy Act, 1898, amended by Act XVI of 1899; the 
Central Provinces Local Self-Government Act of 1883; the 
Central Provinces Civil Courts Act, II of rg04; the Central 
Provinces Government Wards Act, XXII of 1885, amended in 
1899 ; the Central Provinces Municipal Act, XVI of 1903; 
and the Central Provinces Village Sanitation Act of 1889, 
amended by Act XI of 1902. 

By the Civil Courts Act of 1904 the civil has finally been Civil 
separated from the executive department. The civil staff J5*i<e- 
consists of four Divisional Judges having jurisdiction in each 
Division, 18 District Judges in Districts, 30 Subordinate Judges, 
and so Munsifs. JuAstéiddrs and nai}-taAsildars try rent suits, 
but rarely exercise other civil powers. The court of a Munsif 
has original jurisdiction up to Rs. 500, and that of a Subordi- 
nate Judge up to Rs. 5,000. The District Judge has unlimited 
onginal junsdiction except in proceedings under the Indian 
Divorce Act, which lie in the court of the Divisional Judge. 
Appeals from Munsifs and Subordinate Judges up to Rs. 1,000 
lic in the court of the District Judge, and above that in the 
court of the Divisional Judge. Appeals from the District 
Judge up to Ks. 5,000 are heard in the courts of the Divisional 
Judges, and above that in the court of the Judicial Commis- 
sioner. The Judicial Commissioner is the highest court of 
civil appeal, and except in cases against European British 
subjects, when the High Court of Bombay has jurisdiction, 
the highest court of criminal appeal. He is assisted by an 
Additional Judicial Commissioner for the Central Provinces, 
and one for Berir, 

The administration of criminal justice was formerly entirely Criminal 
in the hands of Commissioners and of the District staff, se 
Commissioners have now no criminal powers as such, and 
their place as Sessions Judges has been taken by Divisional 
Judges. Deputy-Commissioners are also District Magis- 
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trates, and have power to try all offences not pumishable with 
death. In the more important Districts selected Assistant 
and Extra-Assistant Commissioners are also invested with 
this power. Otherwise these officers usually exercise first- 
class magisterial powers. ZwAsi/ddrs are usually second-class 
Magistrates, with power to impose sentences of whipping. 
In addition to the stipendiary Magistrates, a number of non- 
official native gentlemen have been appointed Honorary 
Magistrates. The criminal judiciary includes the Judicial 
Commissioner's court, which is a High Court for the Central 
Provinces, four courts of Session, 18 courts of District Magis- 
trates, 64 courts of Magistrates of the first class, 76 of the 
second class, and 46 of the third class, or 209 in all. These 
figures include 78 benches of Honorary Magistrates, with 260 
members, Appeals from Magistrates of the second and third 
classes lie to the District Magistrate, while certain other first- 
class Magistrates have also been invested with the power of 
hearing appeals, Appeals from Magistrates of the first class 
and from District Magistrates lie to the Court of Session, and 
from the Court of Session to the Judicial Commissioner. 

The marked features of the statistics of civil litigation 
(Table VIII) are the very large increases in the number of 
suits for the first twenty-five years after the constitution of the 
Province, and the stationary or declining state of litigation in 
the next fifteen years. In 1862 the total number of suits filed 
was 24,666. They had increased to 89,903 in 1881, and 
to 112,665 in 1886. In subsequent years there have been 
considerable decreases, and in 1904 the total was 79.455. 
The character of litigation has been substantially the same 
throughout this period, the large majority of suits, amounting 
In 1904 to 69 per cent. of the total, being for the recovery of 
money or movable property, Of the other classes suits for 
immovable property constitute 6 per cent. of the total, and 
those under the rent law 15 per cent. Suits are generally 
of very trifling value, 59 per cent. of the total not exceeding 
Rs. 50 and only 4 per cent. being above Rs. soo, During 
the decade ending 1900 the average number of appeals filed 
annually was 6,960, or 7 per cent. of the number of suits, Of 
these, 652 or 9 per cent. of the total were filed in the Court of 
the Judicial Commissioner, 370 or 5 per cent. in the Divisional 
Courts, and 5,938 or 85 per cent. in the District Courts. 

The general conclusion indicated by the statistics of crime 
(Table IX) during the forty years for which they are ayvail- 
able is that the number of offences committed annually has 
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remained rgmarkably constant, allowing for variations due 
to abnormal conditions such as famine. The number of 
persons annually brought to trial has about 40,000. 
In 1866 it was 41,700, the average for the decade ending 1890 
was 39,200, and that for the decade ending 1900 nearly 
45,000, the last figures being increased by the abnormal 
statistics of crime in three famine years, ‘The statistics of 
the last few years show an apparent decrease in crime, the 
number of persons tried in 1904 being only 35,000, 
The decrease is principally in offences against property, 
only 8,000 persons being tried under this head in 1904, a3 
against an average of 13,700 for the decade ending 1890, and 
19,000 for that ending 1900, This decrease may be partly 
real, but is also to be accounted for by recent orders for- 
bidding the investigation of petty offences by the police. On 
the other hand, offences against special and local laws have 
increased from about 8,009 to 11,000, on account of the 
more rigorous enforcement of sanitary and other regulations 
in recent years, while rape and dacoity have decreased, 

The average number of registration offices open during Registra- 

1881-90 was 76, and the number of documents registered om 
24,107, the corresponding figures for 1891-1900 being 88 and 
31,947, and for the year 1904 go and 22,351 respectively, 
The Deputy-Commissioner is ex office District Registrar, 
Each éaési! has a sub-registration office in charge of a special 
salaried sub-registrar, and where the work is heavy another 
office exists in the interior of the ¢a4siZ The department is 
under the control of an Inspector-General, and there are two 
Registration Inspectors for the Province. 

The main source of government income in the Central Finance, 
Provinces has always been the land revenue, but under Sources of 
Maratha rule numerous petty imposts were added on all under na- 
branches of trade and industry. These embraced a duty tive rule, 
on home produce passing from one part of the country to 
another, or beyond the frontier, and on foreign merchandise 
| in transit, and numerous other imposts on all articles produced, 
| such as taxes on the stamping of cloths, on tobacco, sugar, 
cotton, silk, turmeric, and madwdé, and on working artisans, 
as oil-pressers, fishermen, butchers, and tanners; a tax on 
contracts or licences for the vending of spirituous liquors ; 

a cess on houses, intended to fall particularly on that part of 
the population not engaged in agriculture; and numerous 
petty taxes of different kinds, among which may be mentioned 
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1857-92, 
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atax on the remarriage of widows, one-fourth pf the sale- 
proceeds of houses, dues on the playing of musical instruments 
at weddings, and on the use of red powder at the Holl, a fourth 
of debts recovered by civil action, a tax on gambling, a special 
tax on the marriages of Baniis, and others. This multiplicity 
of small imposts cannot but have been irksome and harassing 
to the people to the last degree. The greater number of them 
were abolished on the commencement of British administra- 
tion, and in the few which were retained can be recognized the 
germs of our principal sources of revenue outside the land. 

The scheme of Provincial finance was introduced from 1571 
to 1872, with the object of enlarging the powers and responsi- 
bilities of the Local Governments in respect to expenditure 
in some civil departments. The method first adopted was to 
make an annual grant from Imperial revenues to the Provincial 
Government for the met expenditure in those ne 
which had been transferred to its control. Gradually the 
system was introduced of transferrmg to the Provincial 
budget the income and expenditure of those departments of 
administration for which the Provincial Government was 
mainly responsible; while the contribution from the Province 
to the Imperial exchequer was paid in the form of a share of 
the income of the great receiving departments, so that the 
burden on the Province might increase or diminish according 
to the fluctuations in its own resources. This object has not, 
however, been attained in the Central Provinces in recent 
years, owing to the disorganization caused by famine. 

The average receipts and expenditure of Provincial funds 
during the quinquennium 1882-7 were 76 and 75-3 lakhs 
respectively. Provincial receipts represent only the share of 
the revenue under different heads which is credited to Pro- 
vincial funds. In this settlement the receipts and charges 
under Forests, Excise, Assessed Taxes, Stamps, Registration, 
and the refunds of these revenues were divided equally 
between the Imperial and Provincial Governments, while those 
under Provincial Rates, Law and Justice, and Minor depart- 
ments were made wholly Provincial. The receipts from Land 
Revenue were nearly equally divided, while the greater part of 
the expenditure was debited to Provincial funds. 

During the next period of five years the receipts and 
expenditure averaged 75-2 and 75 lakhs respectively. For 
the previous fifteen years the revenue from Excise and Stamps 
had steadily increased, and this period also witnessed substan- 
tial increments in Land Revenue, Forests, and Assessed Taxes, 
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The budgeted receipts and expenditure for the quinquennial io 

period from 1892-3 were 78-8 lakhs; but owing to the series ' 
of failures of crops, the average receipts during its currency 
were 77-8 lakhs and the expenditure was 81-9 lakhs. Famine 
conditions led to the next settlement being made for the year 
1397-8 only. Provincial funds received half of the receipts 
from’ Land Revenue, Assessed Taxes, Forests and Registration, 
a fourth of those from Excise and three-fourths from Stamps, 
the balance in each case going to the Imperial Government, 
while the receipts and expenditure from the other departments 
mentioned remained Provincial. The Provincial revenue was 
estimated at 84-4 lakhs (including a contribution of 3-7 lakhs 
from Imperial funds) and the expenditure at the same figure. 
These estimates, however, were not realized owing to famine, 
and equilibrium was only attained by a contribution of zo lakhs 
from Imperial funds. 

In view of the special circumstances of the Province, and the Present 

recurrence of famine, the settlement of 1897-8 was extended **!+- 
up to 1905-6, when a fresh settlement of a quasi-permanent 
nature was made for the Central Provinces together with Berar. 
According to this, Provincial funds obtain half of the receipts 
from Land Revenue, Stamps, Excise, Assessed Taxes, and 
Forests, and the whole of those from Registration and 
Provincial Rates. The whole of the expenditure on Land 
Revenue and Registration is debited to Provincial funds, and 
a half of that on Stamps, Excise, Assessed Taxes, and Forests. 
A fixed annual assignment of 27 lakhs is made to Provincial 
funds from the Imperial share of Land Revenue. The 
estimated Provincial income of the Central Provinces and 
Berir for the year tgo6-7 is 189 lakhs, and the estimated 
expenditure 188 lakhs. 

The total revenue raised in the Central Provinces under Meads of 
heads wholly or partly Provincial in 1903-4 (Table X a) Prov Eee 
amounted to 1r64-7 lakhs. The main items included were, ia oe 
lakhs of rupees—Land Revenue $3-9, Stamps 14-5, Excise 25-6, 
Provincial Rates 11-3, Assessed Taxes 3, Forests 13-9, Regis- 
tration o-g, Law and Justice 1-2, Jails 1-3, Police and Pounds 
1-7, and other sources of revenue 7-3 lakhs. Out of the total 
revenue of 164-7 lakhs, 116-2 lakhs was credited to Provincial 
funds, including contributions of 346-5 lakhs from Imperial 
funds. 


The total amount expended in the Province under the Heads of 
several heads of Provincial expenditure in 1903-4 (Table Provincial 


Xp) was 146-43 lakhs, of which t23-6 lakhs was debited tare. 
G 
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to Provincial funds. The main heads’ were—-Charges in 
respect of collection of Revenue 32 lakhs, General Adminis- 
tration 7-7, Law and Justice 16-3, Police r6-1, Education 8-9, 
Medical 5-1, Pensions and Miscellaneous Civil Charges 20-4, 
and Civil Public Works 30-3 lakhs, Charges in respect of collec- 
tion include the administration of the Land Revenue, Stamps, 
Excise, Assessed Taxes, Forests, and Registration departments. 
During the four years ending March 1904, 9-27 lakhs from 
Imperial revenues have been expended on ‘major’ and 3-74 
lakhs from Provincial revenues on ‘minor’ irrigation works. 
Ecclesiastical charges (Rs. 64,000) and territorial and political 
pensions to representatives of former ruling families and others 
(2-27 lakhs) are solely Imperial heads of expenditure. All 
heads of expenditure have increased in the last few years, the 
pay of the Commission having been raised while its numbers 
have increased, and large additions having been made to the 
strength of the Provincial and Subordinate services. Famine 
relief is ordinarily a charge on Provincial funds; but in view 
of the large outlay and depletion of the Provincial balance, 
the whole cost of famine since 1894 (except during the years 
1894-5 and 1898-9) has been met from Imperial revenues. 
The direct expenditure on famine between 1894 and 1904 
amounted to 6-13 crores, while additions on account of loss of 
revenue, indirect charges, and irrecoverable advances make up 
the total cost of famine during this period to 8-76 crores. 
Provincial expenditure on the prevention of plague amounted 
to 5-34 lakhs from 1898 to 1904. 

The commencement of British rule found most villages of 
the open country in the hands of lessees ( pavels or thehadars), 
who held farms of the village land revenue from Government, 
generally for short periods, the leases being given for single 
villages. Villages so managed were collectively known as the 
Akalsa, The hills and forests surrounding the plains were 
parcelled out into estates held by hereditary chieftains called 
samindars ot jagirddrs. These generally held on a feudal or 
service tenure, paying a nominal revenue, but being responsible 
for the maintenance of order and for the protection of the 
lowlands. <A third class of villages was held free of revenue 
by persons or religious foundations to whom they had been 

At the long-term settlements made immediately after the 

1 The figures in this paragraph differ from those contained in Table 
XB, a8 they show the whole expenditure of the departments and not only 
the expenditure debited to Provincial fonds. 
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constitutiow of the Province in 1861, it was decided to recog. proprie- 
nize as full proprietors all persons in possession of villages, ™'Y rights. 





whether as lessees, zaminddrs, or revenue-free grantees. The 
reasons which prompted this declaration of policy are not set 
forth in the documents containing it. But they appear to 
have,been based on the same belief that led to the permanent 
settlement of Bengal, that is to say, that the development of 
the country could best be assured by a class of landlords 
possessing as nearly as possible a fee simple in their estates. 
Fifteen of the seminddris were considered to be of sufficient 
importance to warrant their being constituted Feudatory States. 
The estates in the northern Districts which had come under 
British rule thirty-six years earlier than the rest of the Province 
had at the time of the settlements in 1863 already lost most of 
their distinctive features, and were simply settled with the land- 
lord, village by village, as an ordinary proprietor. The estates 
in Bhand4ra and Balighat Districts, many though not all of 
which were of recent origin, were settled at a favourable revenue 
assessed on the whole estate as a unit, but their owners received 
no patent, and hold as ordinary proprietors, their estates being 
partible and alienable. ‘The holders of the other -jagirs and 
samindaris in Hoshangabad and Chhindwira, Chanda, and the 
Chhattisgarh Districts were similarly assessed to a single pay- 
ment at a favourable proportion of the ‘assets,’ and either then 
or subsequently received patents declaring their estates inalien- 
able, heritable by the rule of primogeniture, and not liable to 
partition, though the legal effect of these restrictions is not 
quite free from doubt. In the villages of the 44d/sa the effect 
of the grant of proprietary nghts to the headmen was much 
wider than in the samiadari, and converted a leasehold into 
practically a freehold tenure, the proprietors of villages so 
created being called mda/gwedrs. The grant of transferable 
rights and the resulting increase in their credit has, however, 
not been an unmixed boon to the village proprietors. Not 
much accustomed to forethought or capable in business, many 
of them borrowed up to the limit of their means, only to find 
when a series of had harvests supervened that they could not 
pay their debts, and must relinquish their estates to the money- 
lender. “The expropriation of the hereditary village proprietors 
has engaged the anxious attention of Government ; and under 
the new Tenancy Act of 1898, it is provided that no landowner 
can alienate his village without retaiming a cultivating occupancy 
night in his home-farm land, unless the transfer without reserva- 
tion has been previously sanctioned by Government. In many 
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of the samiadarr and other large estates the tenurs of inferior 
proprietor was conferred on farmers of villages of long standing, 
in order to protect them against ejectment. Subsequently to 
the grant of proprietary right a new tenure has been devised 
with the same object, that of protected status ‘ /4eéadar or 
farmer." = 
The md/ewsdri tenure is subject to partition according to 

Hindu law; and the most recent statistics show that the 
ownership of 27,575 Villages is shared between 94,575 persons, 
giving an average of 3-4 shares for each village. 

Kevense- The class of revenue-free grantees hold on different condi- 

free grants. tions, some grants having been made wholly free of revenue 
and others on a quit-rent, both classes being in some cases 
granted in perpetuity, in others for a term, as, for example, 
a number of lives; Such grants are resumed on expiry of the 
term of the grant, alienation of the property by the grantee, or 
breach of the conditions on which the grant was made. The 
amount of land held on revenue-free or quit-rent tenure in 
1993-4 Was 2,662 square miles, and the amount of revenue 
alienated 4-28 lakhs. 

Forest and = =Of the whole area of the Province, 31,188! square miles are 

Leon included in the Feudatory States, 16,796 square miles in the 
samindart area held under custom of primogeniture, and 
45,906 square miles in the ma@/gwsdri area held under ordinary 
Hindu law. The remaining area, amounting to 16,391 square 
miles, represents the forest estate held by the Government as 
direct proprietor, ‘This tract consists of the waste and forest 
area reserved after the allotment to villages of sufficient land 
for their requirements, the proportion thus given being usually 
twice the cultivated area, For a time a certain quantity of 
Government waste land was sold outright, free of land revenue 
though not of cesses, the amount of land thus permanently 
alienated being 213 square miles. In recent years, the policy 
has been adopted of setting apart any excess of waste land not 
required as ‘reserved’ forest for colonization on the rpefwdri 
system. The total area held on ryofmdr? tenure in 1903-4 
was 2,571 square miles. But of this only 4597268 acres or 
718 square miles were actually occupied for cultivation and 
assessed to revenue. 

Evgpne- Of the village lands held in madewsar7 or ordinary pro- 

farm land, Phetary right, the village waste or forest, subject to certain 

and easements of the tenants, belongs to the proprietors, who also 


tetiants. 
; The a nt - this paragraph have been adjusted on account of the 
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own demespe lands amounting to 19 per cent. of the whole 
area occupied for cultivation. The remaining area is held by 
different classes of subordinate proprietors or tenants with 
varying nghts, ‘The first class is that known as madik-makbisa 
or plot-proprietor, who pays revenue to Government through 
the proprietor of the village and has complete transferable 
and ‘heritable right. Only 4 per cent. of the occupied area in 
the 44a/sa is held by this tenure. Next to the ma/é-makéisa 
the ‘absolute-occupancy' tenure is the most privileged. ‘This is 
heritable and transferable, subject to pre-emption on the part 
of the landlord, and includes fixity of rent for the term of 
settlement. Both md/id-makdiisa and absolute-occupancy rights 
were conferred at the same time as those of proprietors, and 
are not capable of being acquired. Absolute-occupancy tenants 
hold 12 per cent. of the whole area. ‘The status which is now 
considered to confer the necessary measure of protection, and 
which can be acquired at any time, is that of an occupancy 
tenant. The rent of an occupancy tenant is fixed at settle 
ment, and is liable to enhancement by a Revenue officer at 
intervals of not less than ten years, on proof that it is inadequate. 
His tenure is heritable by direct succession, or by collaterals 
resident in the village, but under the recent amendment to the 
law is not transferable except to an heir or a co-sharer, or by 
a sub-lease for one year. Occupancy rights could formerly be 
alienated with the landlord’s consent, and the change has been 
made with a view to the protection of this class of tenants from 
expropriation for debt. ‘These rights were till recently acquired 
by twelve years’ continuous possession of the land: but this 
rule has been abrogated, and they are now obtained only by 
a payment to the proprietor of a premium of two and a half years’ 
rental, Occupancy tenants hold 30 per cent. of the whole area. 
‘The ordinary or non-occupancy tenants have been holding until 
lately almost at the pleasure of their landlords, and in some 
tracts have been severely rack-rented. But the recent Tenancy 
Act (XI of 1898) has conferred on them a very substantial 
measure of protection. ‘Theirrents, like those of the superior 
classes, are now fixed at settlement and the Settlement officer 
has power to reduce exorbitant rents. ‘The rent can be enhanced 
apply to a Revenue officer to have a fair rent fixed. As in the 
case of occupancy tenants and for the same reasons, the right 
of transfer has now been withdrawn from ordinary tenants. 
The tenure is heritable in direct succession, but not by 
collaterals unless they are co-sharers in the holding. Ordinary 
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tenants hold 31 per cent. of the occupied area. ‘Thgre remains 
the class of village service tenants, who hold their land rent- 
free or at a reduced rent on condition of rendering customary 
service. “They possess 1 per cent. of the occupied area. 

The Central Provinces have been constituted so recently, 
and are made up of tracts differing so widely in their previous 
history, that no estimate of the land revenue previous to the 
cession of the Saugor and Nerbudda Territories and the simul- 
taneous commencement of the regency in Nagpur can be 
attempted. At this date, 1517-18, the revenue of the Saugor 
and Nerbudda Territories’ was 284 lakhs, that of Nagpur* 
21 lakhs, and that of Chhattisgarh? 7-6 lakhs. If to this we 
add the earliest available figures for Nimdr (Rs. 93,000) and 
Sambalpur (1-1 lakhs), a total of 55-1 lakhs is arrived at. 

Previous to their cession the Saugor and Nerbudda Terri- 
tones had been harassed by constant war and ground down by 
exceedingly heavy taxation. A system of short leases ruled, 
and villages were given to the highest bidders. The headmen 
had to content themselves with a tenth of the profits, and the 
hereditary families were displaced by outside speculators. 
Short-term settlements were made at the commencement of 
British rule ; and in the belief that the benefits conferred by a 
settled government should enable the people to pay more, an 
abortive attempt was made to maintain and even enhance the 
revenue handed over to us by the Bhonsla government. Twenty 
years after the cession the revenue had fallen from 234 to 24 
lakhs ; and in 1836-7, the necessity for substantial abatements 
having been fully recognized, a twenty years’ settlement was 
made in which the demand was fixed at 224 lakhs. On its 
expiration, and after the dislocation caused by the Mutiny, 
these Districts in common with the rest of the Province were 

Nagpur was under British administration from 1513 to 1830, 
when it was restored to native rule till 1854. Under the Marathas 
the assessment was made annually, and the amount was fixed in 
the first place in the aggregate for the fargana or small sub. 
division, and then distributed among the villages by the 
/fargana officer in consultation with the headmen. Between 1818 
and 1830, triennal settlements were substituted for annual 
settlements, and the administration was considerably improved. 


ame Jubbalpore and Nerbudda Divisions, excluding Chhindwara and 


* Raipur, Bilispur, and Drog. 
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When the Districts were handed back, the revenue had been 
raised from 21 to 26% lakhs. The subsequent period of 
Maratha administration was extremely lax, numerous assign 
ments were made, and much of the revenue was appropriated 
by the officials. At the cession in 1854 the demand had fallen 
to 23 lakhs. Summary revisions were made after the cession, 
and replaced by a long-term settlement in 1860, 

The Chhattisgarh Districts had enjoyed for many centuries Chhattis- 
a peaceful and patriarchal government under the Haihaivansi &*"- 
Rajput dynasty, until this was subverted by the Marathds in the 
eighteenth century. The Haihaivansis were content to accept 
service in lieu of a portion of their revenue, and do not appear 
to have felt a want of money which would induce them to 
rack-rent their subjects. To this must be added the fact that 
the country, owing to its isolation, was untouched by foreign 
invaders, while at the same time the absence of any means of 
transport made grain unsaleable in years of plenty. The result 
was that the country paid an extraordinarily low revenue, and 
has continued to do so up to the present time. Between 1818 
and 1830 this territory was admirably administered by Colonel 
Agnew, who, while retaining the annual settlements previously 
in force, effected such improvements in the system of collection 
as to raise the revenue from 3-6 to 3-9 lakhs, while removing 
all its oppressive features. After its restoration to native rule 
the country fared pretty well, and would have greatly improved 
had it not been for scarcities in 1835 and 1845, which ruined 
a large number of villages. In spite of this, however, the 
revenue continued to increase, and at the escheat in 1854 had 
nsen to over 4 lakhs. From 1854 to 1862 triennial settlements 
were made, and the revenue was raised to 4-6 lakhs. 

In 1863 and the following years long-term settlements were The thirty 
carried out throughout the whole Province, being made for Lacie 
thirty years in «3 Districts, for twenty years in 4, and for twelve ments sub- 
years in Sambalpur. This settlement marks a great epoch par ta 
the history of land revenue administration, as it witnessed the 
creation of the system of proprietary and cultivating tenures 
descnbed above, and was accompanied by the first cadastral 
survey of the village lands. The average proportion of the 
proprietors’ income or ‘assets’ taken as revenue in all Districts 
was 62 percent. The total enhancement of revenue was only 
7 lakhs or from 53 to 6o lakhs, and in several Districts the 
demand was reduced. ‘The procedure of the settlements con- 
templated such an adjustment and enhancement of the rental 
of the tenants as would be in agreement with the new revenue. 
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But in practice the rental was substantially enhanced only in 
eight Districts, while in nine the increase was under ro per 
cent. 
Currency During the currency of the thirty years’ settlement the Pro- 
of the vince enjoyed a period of almost unbroken agricultural pros- 
nak perity. Shortly after its commencement the railway was opened 
settlement. from Bombay to Nagpur and Jubbulpore, producing an im- 
mediate large increase in the demand for produce and a rise 
in its value. When the course of prices was examined at the 
recent revision it was found that in ten Districts the pce of 
the staple grains had doubled, thus producing a decrease of 50 
per cent. in the rea] burden of the revenue. Between the 
thirty years’ settlement and 1893-4 the cropped area increased 
by 29 per cent., while the rental of the tenants had been raised 
in 16 Districts by 29 lakhs by the proprietors themselves. The 
benefits of this great increase of wealth had been enjoyed 
for a long period of years by the tenants and proprietors, the 
Government obtaining no fraction of the proportion to which 
it was legitimately entitled, | 
The recent ‘The new settlements began in 1885 with Sambalpur. ‘They 
settle- were preceded by an accurate cadastral survey, and a detailed 
The sail- record of tenures, rent, and character of cultivation for every 
unit field in the village. In addition, a list was drawn up showing 
“yuem. for every field the quality of its soil, and its position whether 
favourable or unfavourable for cultivation. In every District 
anumber of soils of different quality and varying productive- 
ness, often amounting to ten, twelve, or even more, were 
distinguished, most of these being known to the people and 
designated by their vernacular names, Besides this, the 
position of each field was taken into account as far as this 
affected its productive capacity. In order to arrive at a correct 
valuation of land, en al 
epresente & proportionate numerical factor of 
value, and the factor was increased or diminished in a fixed 
ratio for each different position in which a field might lie. 
This numerical factor was considered to be the equivalent 
of the same number of ‘soil-units,’ and the system is called 
the ‘soil-unit’ system, The proportion by which the rental 
generally could be enhanced on the score of rise in prices and 
increased cultivation was first determined; the average rent 
now paid by one ‘soil-ynit’ was obtained by dividing the total 
number of ‘soil-units’ Contained by all fields in the village 
into the rental of the village ; the rent which one ‘soil-unit’ 
would pay according to the percentage of enhancement was 
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calculated, ghe result being known as the ‘ unit-rate’; and the 
rent for each field or holding was then deduced by multiplying 
this figure by the number of ‘soil-units’ contained in the field 
or holding. The process is, however, in practice not merely 
mechanical, nearly every village being inspected by the Settle- 
ment officer, while different rates of enhancement are taken for 
different groups of villages, and then again varied for individual 
villages. When the deduced rent, or that which each holding 
should be called on to pay according to its capacity, has been 
calculated, the existing rent is compared with it, and if the 
enhancement would be too large a lower one is fixed. The 
rents of all tenants were fixed in this manner; and the rental 
value of the home farm of the proprietor or ma/gusar was 
similarly calculated by the ‘soil-unit' system, as a rule, 
according to the ‘ unit-rate’ fixed for the village. Any income 
which the proprietor might enjoy from forest grass or fruit trees 
on the village waste, or other extraneous sources, was further 
included at a low valuation and with a large margin for fluctua- 
tions. The total of rents, rental value of home farm, and 
miscellaneous or sia’ income, constitutes the proprietor’s 
income or ‘assets’ of the village. The Settlement officer then 
proceeded to determine the share of the ‘assets’ which was to 
be taken as revenue. 

The average increase in the rent roll over that at the previous Enhance- 
settlement was 55 per cent., the highest rate of increase being "ent of 
107 per cent. in Bildspur, where there had been a large extension revenue. 
of cultivation. The actual increase of rents at revision was 
usually much less than this, as all enhancements made by the 
proprietors themselves during the currency of settlement have 
to be deducted from it. ‘The actual increase in rents at settle- 
ment varied from 1 per cent. in Mandli to 39 per cent. in 
Sambalpur, the average being 14 per cent. The pressure of 
the revised rental on the tenants has recently been examined, 
and it is estimated that the rental value of the ma/gwsari area 
of the Province amounts to about 162 lakhs. The value of 
the annual crop out-turn is taken at a moderate computation to 
be about 17 crores The rental absorbs therefore less than a 
tenth of the produce. ‘The fraction of the proprietor’s income 
or ‘assets’ taken as revenue was generally smaller than at the 
thirty years’ settlements, the average for sixteen Districts being 
56 per cent. as against 62 per cent. in 1863. The land revenue 
of the Province was raised from 6o to 89 lakhs, the largest 
enhancement being 80 per cent. in Bilaspur. The recent 
series of partial and total failures of the harvest has, however, 
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in many Districts caused a serious decrease in thq.extent and 
value of the crops grown, while the agricultural classes have 
become impoverished and indebted. Government has been 
quick to recognize the altered state of things ; and in addition 
to large remissions of the current demand in seasons of failure, 
regular abatements of revenue for a period of years have been 
made in all the affected Districts. In 1903-4 the land revenue 
had been reduced to 86 lakhs‘, falling at g annas 3 pies per 
acre on the cultivated area. Action 1s also under consideration 
for increasing the elasticity of the land revenue collections, and 
for providing for rapid and liberal suspensions of the demand 
in cases of local failure of the harvest. 

The pernod now adopted for land revenue settlements is 
twenty years, as being most suitable for the Province in its 
still developing condition; but in order to cause the new 
settlements to expire in rotation and not simultaneously, they 
have been made for terms ranging from twelve to twenty-three 
years in different Districts. 

In the saminddri estates the revenue is fixed at a favourably 
low rate, as a rule not exceeding go per cent. of the ‘assets.’ 
In «yofenivt villages the whole of the ryot’s payment is taken as 
the Government revenue, subject to a small drawback allowed 
to the managing headman ( fdfe/') for the trouble of collection. 
In regularly settled ryofeari villages the revenue IS assessed 
on holdings or survey-numbers, and in others according to 
the area cropped, which is measured annually. Concessions 

are granted to headmen who agree to found new villages by 
the remission of the revenue for three years, and in the case 
of rice villages, in which a tank is constructed, for a longer 


‘period which may extend to twenty yoeres: 


Up till 1872 the cultivation of under licence 
was permitted all over the Province, but it was completely 
prohibited in 1879. Opium is now obtained from the factory 
at GHazirur, and supplied to District treasuries, whence it 
is issued to licensed vendors at Rs. 22 a seer. Of this, 
Rs. 8-8 is credited to the opium revenue as the cost of 
production, and the remaining Rs, 13-8 represents the excise 
duty. Shops for the retail vend of opium are sanctioned 
in special localities, and the contracts for sale are disposed 
of annually by auction, In 1903-4 there were 952 permanent 
and 338 temporary shops in British territory, Besides the 


* ‘The demand for land revenue in the Province, after the changes of area 
effected in 1905, was 84 lakhs, and the demand for cesses 10 lakhs. 
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licensed vepdors the District treasuries also supply the Feu- 
datory States, who have agreed to obtain all the opium required 
in their territories in this way. The drug is issued to them 
at different rates, which are fixed by agreement and are 
usually lower than the rate charged to licensed vendors in 
British Districts. 

The consumption of opium in 1903-4 amounted to 768 Statistics 
maunds, and the excise revenue was 6-10 lakhs, of which of com 
2 lakhs was derived from licence fees, 3 lakhs from duty on and. 
opium sold to licensed vendors, and the remainder from sales revenue. 
to Feudatory chiefs. During the decades ending 1890 and 
tg00 the corresponding figures were 7 and 6-6 lakhs, respec: 
tively. ‘The consumption of the drug decreased in the last 

-decade owing to the impoverishment of the people caused by 
the famines, and the effects of this still remain. A large amount 
of smuggling is carried on from the Native States adjoin- 
ing the Vindhyan and Narbad& valley Districts, and special 
measures for the of this have recently been taken. 

Up to 1874 the salt tax was mainly levied by the IMpost- Salt. 

tion of duty at a customs line, which in the form of a giant 
hedge of thorns.barred the Provinces from the salt-producing 
regions of Rajputina on the north, and Bombay and Madras 
on the west and south. No salt is produced in the Province, 
and no revenue is therefore now raised directly within it. The 
consumption has increased from 43,000 and 53,000 tons during 
the decades ending 1890 and 1900 respectively to 60,000 tons 
in 1904; the consumption per head of population was § Ib. 
in 1881, ro Ib. in 1891, 13 Ib. in rg01, and 13-2 Ib. in 1904. 
The revenue payable on the salt consumed in the Province 
was 25-5 lakhs in 1881 and 32 lakhs in 1g04, though the duty 
was 3 annas per maund lower in the latter year. The incidence 
of duty per head of population was 3 annas g pies in 1881, 
and 4 annas 4 pies in rgog. 

Ever since the constitution of the Province in 1861, the Excise. 
problem of regulating the system of taxation and vend of si tarorthad 
intoxicating liquors to satisfy the varying requirements of tration. 
different parts of the country has pressed for solution, while 
an exhaustive inquiry on the subject has recently (rgo4) been 
conducted with a view to placing the excise administration 
on a satisfactory basis, Prior to the changes introduced on 
the recommendation of the Excise Committee of that year 
three systems were in force, designated respectively the modi- 
fed bonded warehouse, the central or sa@r distillery, and 
the out-still systems. The liquor is almost invariably distilled 
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from the flower of the madwa tree (assia fatiflia). The 
modified bonded warehouse system was in force in Nagpur 
and the greater part of Nimair. Under this, liquor was manu- 
factured at a central distillery under Government supervision 
and of a prescribed strength. It was removed to Government 
bonded warehouses and issued to retail vendors at a fixed 
rate, varying from Rs. 1-14 to Rs, 4 a gallon according to the 
strength of the liquor. The manufacturing contractor tendered 
for the rate at which he would supply the liquor, and the 
difference between this and the price charged to retail vendors 
was the Government duty. The contract rates of manufacture 
varied between g annas and one rupee for liquors of different 
strength. The retail vendors obtained their licences by 
auction and paid licence fees. The sadr distillery system 
was in force at most District head-quarters, and in some other 
towns in open parts of the country. Under it a central 
distillery was maintained for the supply of a radius of 10 or 
12 miles round the town, and liquor was distilled and removed 
to outlying shops for sale, The distillation was carried on 
under Government supervision, and duty was charged at the 
rate of from 1 to 4 annas per seer on the quantity of mahwa 
ricer hte Taran hora. mri a dom of this duty 
© manufacture and retail the liquor at his discretion. The 
sare ctinboalctor: dneally:‘held: the: sigtte-F manufacture and 
of retail vend. The report of the Excise Committee (1904) 
showed that the system had many defects, the checks to the 
smuggling of untaxed madwd being quite inadequate, while 
the machinery for distillation was inefficient and the quality 
of the liquor produced inferior. There were 26 sadr dis- 
tilleries in the Province in 1903-4, and the area supplied 
by them was approximately 11,449 square miles. Over the 
rest of the Province the out-still system was in force, under 
which the right of distillation for a small circle of villages 
was disposed of by auction, and the contractor made and sold 
the liquor at his discretion. In 1963-4 there were 1,929 
out-stills in British Districts, the number having been reduced 
from 2,250 since 1889-go. The total number of places of 
retail vend was 6,811, or one to every 9} square miles. About 
6o per cent. of the revenue on country liquor was raised scan 
central distilleries and 40 per cent. from out-stills. No control 
is exercised by Government over the sale of liquor in the Feu- 
datory States. The liquor made by simple fermentation from 
the sap of palm-trees, called 4iri, is subject to taxation. It 
is consumed toa small extent in Nagpur, Wardha, Chanda, 
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and Nimir, Districts, and the night to manufacture and retail 
it is sold annually by auction, the licence fees amounting to 
Rs. 24,500 in 1903-4. The only imported spirit of which 
statistics are kept is Indian rum manufactured at Shahjahin- 
pur. The imports of this spirit during the decade 1891-1900 
averaged 6,015 gallons, and had increased to 11,188 gallons in 
1903-4. Its sale is practically confined to the large towns, 
where it is preferred by educated natives and Eurasians to 
the impure sa/wd spirit. A brewery was started at Jubbulpore 
in 1896. The receipts from foreign liquors in 1904-4 were 
nearly Rs. 17,000, derived almost entirely from the beer duty 
and fees on licences. The average receipts during the decades 
1881-go and 1891-1900 were Rs. 5,700 and Rs. 22,400 
respectively, 

The hemp plant is cultivated under licence for the produc: Génya. 
tion of ginja in Nim&r District, which furnishes the supply 
for the Central Provinces and Berdr, the area cultivated in 
1903-4 being 150 acres. Wholesale vendors are appointed by 
tender for each District or fa‘si/, who purchase the drug from 
the storehouse and are bound to sell it to retail vendors at 
a fixed price of Rs. 5 per seer, the Government price being 
Rs. 4, and the proportion of the remaining rupee which the 
contractor is to pay to Government being settled by tender. 
The Government price was raised to Rs. 5 per seer in 1906 
and a new system was introduced, licences for wholesale vend 
being granted to suitable applicants without restriction, and 
the rate at which the drug is obtained by retail vendors 
being left to be settled by competition. For retail vend, 
shops are opened at suitable places, and disposed of separately 
by auction, the number of permanent shops for retail vend 
of gaaya in 1go03-4 being 1,004. fang is charged with 
a Government duty of Rs. 2 per seer. The consumption of 
gdnja and é4ang in the British Districts of the Central 
Provinces in 1903-4 was 812 maunds (giaja 750 maunds, 
and é4ang 62 maunds); and the revenue realized amounted 
to 2-16 lakhs, of which 1-20 lakhs was obtained from duty, 
and Rs. 96,000 from licence fees. The average receipts during 
the decades ending r8yo and 1900 were 1-6 and 2-3 lakhs 
respectively. Ganja is supphed to the Feudatory States either 
free or at a reduced rate, on condition that the price charged 
to retail vendors is the same as in British territory. 

The gross excise revenue, excluding opium, in 1903-4 Eoececrs 
was 1950 lakhs, of which 16-55 lakhs was obtained from "YO anal cai 
country liquor, while the charges for collection amounted lishment. 
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to only Rs. 65,000, giving a net revenue of 18-85 lakhs, ‘The 
average gross receipts during the decades ending 1890 and 
1900 Were TO+3 and 17-6 lakhs respectively, the corresponding 
figures for country liquor, which is the chief item of the 
revenue, being 14-2 and 14-7 lakhs. The incidence of revenue 
per head of population has varied between 3 annas 6 pies and 
3 annas 1 pie during the last two decades. The local ad- 
ministration of the excise revenue has hitherto been conducted 
by the Deputy-Commissioners of Districts, with one or two 
subordinate officials, under the supervision of an Excise 
Commissioner for the Central Provinces and Berir. In 1905 
sanction was given to the employment of a greatly increased 
and specialized establishment. Native opinion on the supply 
of intoxicating liquors is neutral, and there is no feeling in 
favour of prohibition or local option. The effect of English 
education is in some cases to lead members of the higher 
castes to disregard their caste rules on prohibition, and to 
take to drinking alcoholic liquor; but this class usually prefers 
imported spirits, 

The report of the Excise Committee, issued at the end of 
rg04, recommended an entire change in the present adminis- 
tration. The basis of the scheme proposed is a system of large 
contracts with competent distillers, who will use their own 
premises for the supply of a prescribed area at a fixed price 
for manufacture. Liquor of high strength will be distilled 
and conveyed to bonded warehouses, the cost of carriage being 
distributed over all issues by fixing a price to cover it, and 
the contracts for manufacture and vend will be completely 
separated, Still-head duty is to be levied at three different 
rates, Rs. 3-2, Rs. 1-14, and R. o-15 per proof gallon, to 
allow for the varying conditions of development of different 
parts of the country. The duty and cost of manufacture 
will be paid by the retail vendors on removal of the liquor 
from the bonded warehouses. The new scheme must be 
introduced gradually, in order to obtain experience in working 
it, but may ultimately be extended to the whole Province, 
with the exception of a few of the more densely-wooded tracts 
on the Satpuras and the southern and eastern saminditris, for 
which out-stills would be retained. The proposals of the 
Committee were given effect to in five Districts in 1g05—6, 

The following figures show the average net revenue from 
sales of judicial and non-judicial stamps during the decades 
ending 1890 and 1900, and the net revenue in the year 1903-4, 
in thousands of rupees :— 
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‘The demand for each class of stamps continued to increase 

steadily up to 1893-4, when the combined revenue was 17-2 
lakhs, or 12-2 for judicial and 5 lakhs for non-judicial stamps. 
The revenue then began to decline owing to the bad seasons, 
which seem to have affected the sales of both classes of stamps 
to an equal degree. The lowest combined figure was 12-7 
lakhs in rgce-1, to which judicial contributed g lakhs and 
non-judicial 3-7. 

Previous to the introduction of the Income Tax Act in 1336, Income 
non-agricultural incomes had been taxed under the Pandhn ** 
Act. The average receipts during the years 1886-go were 
4 lakhs, and during the decade ending 1900 65 lakhs. The 
receipts have gradually declined since 1593-4 owing to losses 
on account of bad harvests, and amounted in 1903-4 to 
2-9 lakhs, the incidence of the tax per head of population 
being 6 pies, and the number of assessees 1-6 per thousand. 

Municipal administration was first introduced under the Munici- 
Punjab Municipal Acts of 1864 and 1867, which were made ‘epee i 
applicable to the Central Provinces. The municipality of statistion 
Nagpur dates from 1864, and in 1867 forty-three towns received 
a municipal constitution. A special Act was passed for the 
Central Provinces in 1873, and revised Acts were enacted in 
1889 and 1903. ‘The principal points in which the earlier 
form of municipal self-government differed from that prevailing 
at present were that the executive officers of Government 
were usually ex officio members and presiding officers of 
municipal committees, that the municipalities maintained 
their own police force, and that they did not manage their 
own schools, pounds, dispensaries, and some other local 
institutions. In 1888 the number of municipal towns was 
fifty-seven; but between that year and ‘tgo1 several of the 
smaller municipalities were abolished, reducing the number in 
1903-4 to forty-six, while similar action in respect to other 
towns i8 in contemplation. One municipal town, Nagpur, has 
a population of over roo,cos, nineteen of between 10,000 
and 100,000, and twenty-six below 10,000. The total popula- 
tion resident within municipal limits in 1903-4 was 681,551. 

The total number of members of municipal committees in the 
same year was 576, of whom 175 were nominated by Govern- 
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ment and 398 elected; 125 of the members ere officials 
and the remainder non-officials; 62 were Europeans. Not 
less than two-fifths of the members of a committee must be 
persons other than the salaried officers of Government. 
“pari The total income of municipalities in 1903-4 was 19-2 lakhs. 
al Sa In three towns, Nagpur, Jubbulpore, and Khandwi, the receipts 
manici- exceeded a lakh, and in nineteen towns they were below 
palitie. Rs zo,o0o. The incidence of municipal taxation per head 
was Rs, 1-9-5, and of income Rs. 2-8-0. The main head of 
receipt is octroi, from which 9-7 lakhs was obtained in twenty- 
five municipalities in 1903-4, less 3-11 lakhs refunded on goods 
in transit. Water rate, conservancy cess, and taxes on houses 
and lands, on animals and vehicles, tolls and market dues are 
the chief sources of income. The total expenditure in 1903-4 
was 17-6 lakhs, of which 4-88 lakhs was spent on administration 
and collection charges, 2-31 lakhs on water-supply (including 
Rs, 29,000 on drainage), 2-64 lakhs on conservancy, Ks. 73,000 
on hospitals and dispensaries, 1-34 lakhs on roads and buildings, 
and 1-57 lakhs on public instruction. 
General Water-works have been constructed in ten towns’, and sur- 
ae a face drainage schemes are in process of completion in Nagpur 
and Jubbulpore, and exist in a few other towns. There is no 
pipe-drainage, and nightsoil and sweepings are always removed 
in carts, Little or no provision has as yet been made for 
protection from fire. Municipalities are as a rule not indebted, 
but a few loans have been taken from Government for water- 
works. ‘The total amount of loans now outstanding is 9-77 lakhs. 
Viewed generally, municipal self-government may he considered 
to have successfully taken root in the Central Provinces ; and 
though the bulk of the people as yet care little for it, much 
useful work is done gratuitously by a small number of non- 
official gentlemen, principally ‘pleaders and also bankers and 
District Complete authority for the disposal of Local funds was 
= sone vested in the Chief Commissioner in 1863. Their management 
hoards, Was at first entrusted to a local committee for each District, 
Method of consisting of the Commissioner, Deputy-Commissioner, and 
= other nominated members. This arrangement lasted until the 
passing of the Local SelfGovernment Act, I of 1853, which 
provided for the creation of local administrative bodies. The 
basis of the scheme is a local board for each faAsi/ and 
a District council for the whole District area. The constitution 
* Rij-Nindgaon, a municipal town in the Feudatory States, has also 
water-works. 
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of the local boards is as follows. A certain proportion of 
members are village headmen, each of whom is elected by 
the headmen or wwéaddams of a circle of villages as their 
representative. Another proportion are representatives of the 
mercantile and trading classes, and are elected by members 
of those classes. A third proportion, not exceeding one-third 
of the whole, consists of members nominated by Government. 
The constitution of District councils is similar to that of local 
; boards, Each local body has a chairman and secretary, elected 
| by the members subject to the approval of Government. The 

officers of the District councils are frequently non-officials, but 

it is generally found convenient that the feAsi/ddr and wari- 

fadstidar should be chairman and secretary of the local boards. 

In rg03-4 there were seventeen District councils, or one for 

each District except Mandli, which is excluded from the 
Act. The total number of members was 328, of whom 84 
were nominated, 58 representatives of the mercantile classes, 
and 186 elected by local boards. The number of local 
boards was 55, each /aAsi/ usually having one board, while 


- Sere 





| in some cases a separate board is constituted for the large 
; samindart estates. These boards had 891 members, of whom 
7.) 2r4 were nominated, 148 elected by the mercantile classes, 


| | and 529 representative village headmen. 
The District councils have no powers of taxation, and their ‘Sone =; 
| income is derived from the following sources: the net proceeds 
of the road and school rates, the former fixed at 3 and the 
latter at 2 per cent. on the land revenue; the surplus derived 
from fines in cattle-pounds; the proceeds of public ferries ; 
rents and profits from Government land outside municipal 
limits; and contributions from Provincial revenues. Their 
F duties consist in the allotment and supervision of expenditure 
| on the objects for the maintenance of which their income 
is raised. Formerly the upkeep of all roads other than the 
main Provincial routes was entrusted to the District council. 
But it soon became clear that an unprofessional committee 
could not discharge these duties satisfactorily, and the manage- 
ment of all except village tracks has now been transferred to 
the Public Works department. Arboricultural operations have 
also been generally made over to the Public Works department. 
Contracts for the collection of tolls at ferries are sold annually 
by auction. The maintenance of rural schools, the provision 
of buildings and apparatus, and the appointment of masters 
rest with the District council, subject to the supervision and 
advice of the Deputy-Commissioner and Inspector of Schools. 
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Pounds are under the control of the District couscil, and are 
managed by either the police, schoolmasters, or clerks appointed 
for the purpose. Contributions for expenditure on dispensaries, 
vaccination, and village sanitation are made to the dispensary 
fund, and veterinary dispensaries are maintained and managed 
by the District council, which also makes provision for village 
sanitation. Expenditure on famine relief is in the first in- 
stance a charge on District council funds, and 1-24 lakhs was 
spent for this purpose between 1895 and 1902. But if distress 
becomes at all severe the amount available from District funds 
is entirely inadequate, and the burden must be transferred 
to Provincial funds. The local boards have no independent 
income, but submit to the District council a statement of their 
requirements and an estimate of their probable expenditure, 
and the District council makes allotments of funds to each 
local board. ‘Their principal duties are the supervision of 
expenditure on schools, wells, and village roads. 

The total receipts of District funds in 1903-4 were 119 
lakhs, of which 4-38 lakhs was realized from Provincial rates— 
that is, the road, school, and postal cesses—1-51 lakhs from 
pounds, and Ks. 35,000 from ferries, while contributions from 
Provincial revenues amounted to 2-9 lakhs. Their total expendi- 
ture was 11-74 lakhs, of which Rs. 43,000 was spent on general 

4:12 lakhs on education, 1-09 lakhs on medical 
rehef, Rs. 20,000 on scientific and other minor objects, and 
3°17 lakhs on civil works including contributions to the Public 
Works department. Nearly two lakhs on each side of the 
account are nominal income and expenditure. 

The Public Works department in the Province is controlled 
by a Chief Engineer for the Central Provinces and Berar, who 


Works de- is also secretary to the Chief Commissioner. There are two 


partment, Sunerin 





ing Engineers for roads and buildings, one in 
charge of the Second Circle, comprising the Jubbulpore and 
Nerbudda Divisions, and the other of the First Circle, which 
includes Berir and the Nagpur and Chhattisgarh Divisions. 
A third Superintending Engineer is in charge of irrigation in 
the Province as a whole. For roads and buildings the Province 
is divided into eight divisions in charge of Executive Engineers, 
seven comprising the eighteen Districts of British territory, and 
one, called the Chhattisgarh States division, including the 
Feudatory States and large saminddri estates of the Chhattis- 
Barh, Districts, in which the expenditure on public works is 

wided by the estates concerned. For irrigation three 
separate divisions have been constituted, Warori Colliery 
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was under the Provincial Public Works department and had 
a separate manager | until rg906, when it was closed. There are 
no State railways in the Province, and no railway branch 
of the Public Works department. The superior Provincial 
establishment now comprises 48 Engineers, of whom 11 are 
temporary. 

Buildings belonging to the Postal and Telegraph departments Provincial 

are Imperial, but are maintained by the Provincial Public {aus wien 
Works department out of Imperial funds. Military buildings 
are in some stations under the Public Works and in others 
under the Military Works department. The other Government 
buildings in the Province are either Provincial or local. The 
local roads and buildings consist of surface roads and unim- 
portant buildings, such as rural and municipal school-houses, 
which are under the charge of municipalities and District 
councils, All other buildings and roads are Provincial, and 
their construction and maintenance devolve on the department. 
‘The annual expenditure during the decades ending 1890 and 
rgoo averaged 18 and ski rape. In the last few 
years the expenditure has largely increased, the figure for 
rgot=2 being 20 lakhs, and that for 1903-4 28 lakhs. These 
figures exclude famine expenditure from 1896 to 1903, which 
amounted to a total of 321 lakhs, The most important 
buildings that have been constructed recently are the three 
Central jails, the District office at Jubbulpore, the Reformatory 
School, Jubbulpore, the new Public Offices, the Mayo Hospital, 
and Government House, at Nagpur. The Victoria Technical 
Institute now under construction is estimated to cost 1-5 lakhs, 
while new Secretariat buildings are about to be undertaken at 
a cost of 44 lakhs. 

Eleven towns in the Province are now supplied with water- Water- 
works, all of which have been opened since 1890, at a total Suineze 
cost of 25 lakhs. No regular drainage works are in existence, ae 
but projects for surface drainage are at present being cared won 
out in Nagpur and Jubbulpore, while small sums have been 
expended in other towns. A contract for the construction and 
working of electric tramways in Nagpur by an English firm is 
under consideration. x 

In 1892 @ separate division of the Public Works department, ae 
under an Executive Engineer, was formed for the construction th States 
of roads and buildings in the Feudatory States and large « 
camindari estates of Chhattisgarh. From that year to rgo4 
a sum of 5-6 lakhs has been expended on the construc- 
tion of roads and 6-o9 lakhs on buildings. The buildings 
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erected consist of public offices, schools, dispensaries, and 
residences for the families of the chiefs and samindars. The 
total expenditure of the division during the same period was 
over 20 lakhs. 

The strength of the British and Native army stationed within 
the Province on June 1, 1903, was 2,018 British and 2,647 
native troops: total, 4,665. The Province falls within the 
Mhow division of the Western Command. The military 
stations in 1905 were Jubbulpore, Kamptee, Saugor, Sitabaldi, 
and Pachmarhl. The Nagpur Volunteer Rifles have their 
head-quarters at Nagpur. The total number of volunteers within 
the Province in 1903 was 1,273- 


Police and ‘The police force was constituted in its present form on the 


clop- 
ment and 
constitt- 
tion of 
police. 


formation of the Province, the previously existing Nagpur 
Irregular Force being disbanded and the most efficient men 
drafted into the local police. The samfeddri estates with an 
area of 19,000 square miles were for a time excluded from the 
jurisdiction of the force, the saminddrs being allowed to make 
their own police arrangements; but the whole of this area is 
now under regular police administration. In municipal towns 
a separate police force was maintained by the municipality 
until r882. The force has been slightly increased on several 
occasions, generally in consequence of fresh duties being 
imposed on it. In r8gr the numbers of the mounted police 
were reduced, and an increase was made in the remuneration 
of inspectors, head constables, and constables. The pay of 
inspectors ranges from Rs. roo to Rs. 200, of sub-inspectors 
from Rs, 50 to Rs. 80, of head constables from Rs. 12 to Rs. 30, 
and of constables from Rs. 6 to Rs. 8. In rgo4 the force con- 
tained 26 European officers, 43 inspectors, 174 sub-inspectors, 
1,226 head constables, and 7,258 constables, besides 111 canton- 
ment police, or a total of 8,843 of all ranks. This strength was 
equivalent to ome man for 9 square miles of area and for 1,095 
persons of the population. The total cost was 154 lakhs. The 
superior officers comprise an Inspector-General, whose jurisdic- 
tion extends also over Berar, 18 District Superintendents, and 
tr Assistant Superintendents. The pay of the police in the 
cantonments of Kamptee and Saugor is met from cantonment 
funds, but they are under the orders of the District Superin- 
tendent. On three railways special railway police are employed, 
and on others the Provincial force. A special reserve of 200 
men is distributed over the head-quarters of six Districts, 
which is intended to deal with armed disturbers of the peace 
in whatever quarter they may appear. The men composing 
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this reserves are regularly drilled and armed with rifles. ‘The 
ordinary reserve and District police have breech-loading 
smooth-bores or carbines. The mounted police number only 
95, and are stationed at the head-quarters of Districts. 
European officers of police are now recruited chiefly in Personnel. 

England. Native officers are usually appointed by promotion 
from the lower grades, and nearly all the superior executive 
officers have risen from the rank of constable. A police 
training school for the Central Provinces was established in 
rgo5. A large proportion of the native officers are Muhamma- 
dans. Constables are enlisted by the District Superintendent, 
preference being given to literate men and to inhabitants of the 
locality. A considerable section of the force, however, con- 
sists of recruits from Northern India, generally the United 
Provinces. The majority of constables are high-caste Hindus, 
but 1,316 belong to low castes, including 121 Gonds, and more 
than half are illiterate, Constables are required before con- 





Bales Tks ot oles” Tee aad tet Gates Ge Beas 
Head constables must pass an examination in the methods 
prescribed for the handling of crime, the criminal law, and the 
general duties of the police. ‘The difficulty of obtaining suit- 
able recruits has become acute in some Districts, where the 
wages of ordinary or factory labour compare favourably with 
those of police constables. The service is generally considered 
not sufficiently attractive to obtain a good class of men; and 
the causes advanced in explant are the recruitment of 
native officers from the ranks, the inadequate pay of the lower 
grades, and the insufficient number of more highly-paid ap 
pointments. Measures for a general improvement in the pay 
and prospects of the police are now being carried out. 

Identification by means of anthropometry was introduced in Identifica- 
1895, and the finger-tip impression system was substituted for tp ney 
it in 1898. A central bureau is maintained at Nagpur for system. 
dealing with criminals who range over more than one District 
or Province, the identification of local criminals being left to 
the District police. More than 19,600 slips of ex-convicts 
were on record in 1904, and the system has proved very 
successful. A Reformatory School for juvenile offenders is 
maintained at Jubbulpore and had 125 inmates in 1904. 

The Central Provinces have no village police as the term i Vilege 
understood in some other parts of India. The village watch-— 
man or &e#edr is the subordinate of the village headman and 
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not a police official, and it is considered very adesirable to 
maintain his position in this respect. The duties of the 
watchman are to report births and deaths, the commission 
of offences, and the residence of professional criminals; and 
to do this he must proceed once a week to the police post to 
which his village is attached. He must also assist the police 
in the detection of crime in his village. There is generally 
a watchman for every inhabited village, and large villages have 
two or more. Their remuneration is now paid in cash and 
ig about Rs. 3 per month. The watchmen generally belong 
to the lowest castes, and are illiterate, but perform their 
duties efficiently. 





























The following table gives statistics of cognizable crime :— 
Average 
| for five 
years goa. TO. 
ending 
Te 
Number of cases reported « =» «| SoeS7O | TESS | FeTaS 
Number of cases decided in criminal | rO,71S | To,gig | 11,139 
Number of cases ending in acquittal or | | 
disharpe ss ett Se | RT| OTE | 2,301 
Percentage of cases ending in acquittal or — 
fecharge tototslemesdecided . .| 14 | 16 | a1 
Number of cases in conviction .| 14,35" 8,754 | 8,779 
to numberof cases decided - ws | a6 By 9 











The Province contains 3 Central and 15 District jails, 
and 1 subsidiary jail. The Central jails are at Nagpur, 
Jubbulpore, and Raipur, and also serve as District jails for 
those Districts. Each of the other Districts has a jail at its 
head-quarters, and Sironcha, owing to its distance from the 
District head-quarters at Chanda, has a subsidiary jal. The 
jails contain accommodation altogether for 4,921 male and 
498 female prisoners. During 1904 the average daily number 
of prisoners in all the Central jails was 2,020, and in the 
District jails 1,134. Long-term prisoners are transferred from 
District to Central jails, provided that they are in a fit state of 
health for hard labour. The health of the convicts is generally 
good and the death-rate favourable, though it was increased 
in the years of famine by the admission of many prisoners in 
a bad state of health. The average cost of maintenance per 
prisoner in 1904 was Rs. 88. A Central jail ts under a Super- 
intendent who is a member of the Indian Medical Service, 
while a District jail is managed by the Civil Surgeon of the 
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District. Fach of the three Central jails has its distinctive 

/ industry directed towards supplying the wants of the con- 
suming departments of Government. Weaving is carned on 
at Jubbulpore, and mats, towels, pillow-cases, and other articles 
are manufactured for the Supply and Transport department. 
To the Nagpur jail is entrusted the printing of the forms 
required for use by all the Government departments of the 
Central Provinces, while the Raipur jail produces the annual 
supplies of clothing required by the Police and Jail depart- 
ments. At District jails the recognized industries are stone- 
breaking, oil-pressing, and the manufacture of aloe-fibre. The 
total expenditure on the Jail department in 1904 was 2-79 lakhs, 
and the receipts from manufactures Ks. 1,25,000 

Neither the Marathi government nor its subjects recogmized Education. 
any duty on the part of the state to educate the people, and greeny ns 
the present system of popular education is entirely the outcome = 
of British ideas. The establishment of vernacular schools in 
the Saugor and Nerbudda Territories was commenced on a 
substantial scale in 1854. At this time these Territories 
contained about 270 vernacular schools and 2,500 scholars. 
| In the southern Districts, outside Nagpur, which had several 
schools, education was practically confined to the Brahman 
caste. Itinerant schoolmasters held classes on the main routes 
for pilgrims, and at the larger temples instruction in Sanskrit 
was given to Gosains and other religious mendicants. In 
| Chhattisgarh there was practically no education at all. The 
ts Educational department was constituted in 1862, and the 
scheme then drawn up has remained the basis of the system 
of public instruction to the present day. The leading principles 
laid down were that the department should content itself with 
the direct management of colleges and higher secondary schools, 
the training of teachers, and inspection work in rural areas. The 
maintenance of rural schools should as far as possible be left to 
the local authorities, every encouragement should be afforded 
to private enterprise and philanthropy, and no Government 
schools should be founded where there existed a sufficient 
number of institutions capable, with assistance from the state, 
of supplying the local demand for instruction. In 1863, 
1,169 schools with 21,353 pupils had been established, and 
the annual expenditure was about a lakh. By 1881 there were 
1,437 schools with 79,551 pupils. In 1884-5 the manage- 
ment of rural schools was made over to District councils ; and 
in 1891 the number of institutions had risen to 1,845 with 
111,498 pupils, including 3 colleges and 10 high schools. 
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Strenuous efforts have been made recently for the development 
of primary education. In 1903-4 there were 2,494 schools of 
all classes with 167,178 pupils, this being the best result ever 
attained. 

At the head of the Educational department is the Director 
of Public Instruction, who has a staff of four Inspectors for 
British Districts, and an Inspectress for all girls’ schools. The 
Indian Educational service includes these appointments with 
the exception of one Inspectorship of Schools, and also those 
of the Principal, Jubbulpore College, and the Superintendent 
of the Training Institution for Teachers, Jubbulpore. An 
Agency Inspector supervises the schools of the Feudatory 
States, but this is a private appointment outside the cadre of 
the Educational department. Each Inspector has a circle of 
several Districts and inspects each rural school on an average 
about every third year. Secondary schools are inspected once 
or twice a year. In each District are one or more Deputy- 
Inspectors under the orders of the Deputy-Commissioner, 
though their training and appointment rest with the Educa- 
tional department. There were twenty-nine Deputy-Inspectors 
in mgo4. The Provincial Educational service includes the 
appointments of one Inspector of Schools and some Professors 
of the Jubbulpore College, and the Subordinate service those 
of Deputy-Inspectors and the training staff in Government 
secondary schools. ‘The greater number of the middle and 
primary schools are controlled by municipal committees and 
District councils ; and the teachers in them are the servants of 
these bodies, with whom their appointment and dismissal rest, 
subject to certain powers of control exercised by the depart- 
ment. In the considerable number of schools maintained by 
missions or other private associations, the teaching staff are 
the private servants of their employers. 


University The Province has three colleges—a Government college at 


education. Jybbulpore, and the Mortis and Hislop Colleges at Nagpur. 


The first of these was affiliated to the Allahabad University in 
r8g1, and the other two were transferred from the Calcutta to 
the Allahabad University in 1905. The Morris College is 
managed by a committee and the Hislop College by the 
mission of the Scotch Free Church, but both receive grants 
from Provincial and Local funds. The Jubbulpore College 
teaches up to the B.A. and the two Nigpur Colleges up to 
the M.A. degree. Statistics of University results are shown 
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Fist o Intermediate in Arts or 
Ordinary Bachelors’ Desrees 
Pea 






In) er the Jubbulpore College had jo students, the Morris 
College go, and the Hislop College 105. Hostels are 
attached to the Jubbulpore and Hislop Colleges, and to four 
high schools. No student can now be admitted to a college 
or any class of school, unless he lives either with his parents 
or suitable guardians, or in a hostel recognized by the Director 
of Public Instruction. 

Institutions for secondary education are divided into two Secondary 
grades, high schools and middle schools. The high schools *!==t- 
prepare pupils for the matriculation or university entrance 
and the school final examinations. The lower secondary 
schools are called middle schools of the first or second grade. 
They may be either English or vernacular. The vernacular 
middle schools are merely primary schools with one or two 
extra classes attached according as they are second or first 
grade, thus continuing the course of primary education for one 
or two years longer. In high schools and the highest classes 
of English middle schools instruction is given in English. The 
curriculum for the school final test consists of English reading, 
grammar, and easy composition, elementary history, geography, 
and mathematics, including algebra and Euclid, and physics 
and chemistry, or an Indian classical language, In 1904 there 
were 27 high schools, 5 supported by Government and 22 
under private management, of which 12 were in receipt of 
Government grants. The number of English middle schools 
was 79, 70 in British territory and 9 in the Feudatory States. 
Of the former 7 were maintained by Government, 26 by muni- 
cipalities, 3 by District councils, and 34 by private persons, 
28 of these last being in receipt of Government grants. Ver- 
nacular middle schools numbered 155, of which 19 were in 
the Feudatory States. All those in British territory were 
supported by municipalities or District councils. In 1904 the 
high schools contained 1,174 pupils, the English middle schools 
6,091, and the vernacular middle schools 19,902 pupils, a°1 
per cent. of the boys in British Districts being in receipt of 
secondary education in these schools. 
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Important reforms have recently been introdyced in both 
subject-matter and methods of teaching in primary schools. 
Ocular demonstration and instruction by object lessons are 
insisted on as far as possible. Besides reading, writing, and 
counting, the course of instruction in primary schools now 
comprises simple lessons in the structure and growth of plants 
and methods of agriculture, the preparation of the fafwari’s 
village records and registers, the incidents of the different land 
tenures, the local law of landlord and tenant, and the system — 
of accounts kept by the village money-lenders. A small 
quantity of Hindu poetry is also learnt by heart. In order to 
meet the objections of cultivators to being deprived of the 
services of their children in the fields so that they may attend 
school, a half-time system has been introduced, by which the 
children go to school only from 7 toroa.m. The masters in 
primary schools have usually passed through a two years’ 
course in a Normal school, in which they are trained to teach 
intelligently and not by rote. The average pay of a master ts 
Rs. to permonth. Many schoolmasters receive extra pay for 
managing village post offices or cattle-pounds, and a few are 
sub-registrars, and in important schools the pay of the master 
is usually Rs. 20 a month. In 1904 the number of pnmary 
schools for boys was 2,053, of which 28 were maintained 
by Government, 1,566 by municipalities and District councils, 
281 by the Feudatory States, and 178 by private persons or 
associations, of which last 117 received grants-in-aid from 
Government. The total number of boys in receipt of primary 
education in British Districts was 112,756, or 17 per cent. of 
the population of school-going age. 

Female education is still in its infancy, but considerable 
strides have been made in recent years, as is shown by the 
following statistics of schools and scholars at the end of the last 
three decades and in 1903-4: (1881) 82 schools with 3,454 
pupils; (1891) 135 schools with 7,583 pupils; (1901) 188 
schools with 11,208 pupils; (1903-4) 196 schools with 13,630 
pupils. Of the total number of girls of school-going age 1-4 
per cent. are now in receipt of instruction, but the vast 
majority are in primary schools. The attitude of the people 
towards female education is indifferent or even obstructive. 
Generally girls of the lower castes only are sent to school. 
The best girls’ schools are under the management of missionary 
societies. An important change.in the management of female 
education was made in rgo2z, by the transfer of girls’ schools 
from the control of local bodies to that of the Government. 
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The coursa,of study in girls’ schools 1s nearly the same as for 
boys, except that needlework is taught as a compulsory subject 
| and the lessons in agriculture and tenures are omitted. 

Among the special educational institutions the following may Special 
be mentioned. A Training Institution at Jubbulpore prepares *°°* 
teachers for high, middle, and primary schools. There are 
also two normal schools for male and two for female teachers 
in primary schools. An Agricultural school at NAgpur prepares 
candidates for appointments in the subordinate Revenue and 
Court of Wards establishments, and has classes for the instruc- 
tion of primary schoolmasters and the sons of landowners in 
practical agriculture. An Engineering school at Jubbulpore is 
designed to train candidates for the lower subordinate appoint- 
ments of the Public Works department, and of road-overseers 
‘for local bodies. ‘Two industrial schools for European and Eura- 
sian children are maintained by the St. Francis de Sales 
| rder in Nagpur, while several industrial schools for native 
not shown in the educational returns. The Rajkumar College 
at Raipur under a European principal has been established for 
the instruction of the sons of feudatory chiefs and samindars. 

Schools for European and Eurasian children number 17, Exropean 
all, with the exception of 3 railway schools, being under the oe a 
management of Roman Catholic or Protestant missions. Of education. 
these, 8 give the whole educational course up to the high 
‘e school standard, while one is a middle and 6 are primary 
| schools. The total number of scholars is 1,346. In 1904, 9 

pupils passed the matriculation examination, and 3 the school 
final. After leaving school, the students generally enter the 
railway and telegraph departments or the various public offices. 
| Muhammadans in the Central Provinces are usually well Mubam- 
educated as compared with the general population, the reasons pre" ; 
being that nearly half of the whole number live in towns, and 
also that a large proportion of them are recent immigrants of 
good social standing. In 1904, 40 per cent. of boys and 2 per 
cent. of girls of school-going age were in receipt of instruction. 
The number of Muhammadan boys who take a University 

Among the depressed castes and aboriginal tribes there is as Depressed 
yet very little education, only 3 per cent. of boys among the Pe : 
forest tribes being at school.’ Great difficulty is experienced in 
persuading the forest tribes to send their children to school, 
and even when the children do go it is probable that only a 
few of them have sufficient power of concentration to learn 
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successfully. For the impure castes separate schoels still exist 
in the Maratha Districts, and when low-caste boys attend the 
ordinary schools they are made to sit in the veranda and are 
not touched. But this prejudice is decreasing, while in the 
northern Districts separate schools are not required. 

The following table shows the expenditure on education in 
1903-4 :— 


Expenditare on institutions maintained of alded 
by pablic fands 








sprees and 
revenies "fonds. 










Rs. Rs 
Z qT 
Trang and special | seat i 
Second: schools i 6 8 
: I 
Primary hon . bay 2,96.935 28 
Girls’ schoo : 450997 | Stat 5 1,05,358 | 








Total : act, 75 |sone8 149,097 1,845,786 98.396 





This chomped bin pupit in colleges and schools vary with 
the income of the parents, ranging from Rs. 5 to Rs. 16 per 
month in colleges, from Rs. 2 to Rs. 8 in high schools, from 
8 annas to Rs. 5 in middle, and from 1 anna to § annas 
In primary schools, 

There 1s now one school to every 12 villages in British Dis- 
tricts, and one to every 3,772 persons. The percentage of 
children in receipt of instruction to those of school-going age 
was 4-6 in 1881, §-9 in 1891, 7-3 in 1901, and to in 1903-4. 
At the Census of ngGls 327,486 persons or 3 per cent. of the 
population were returned as able to read and write, showing an 
increase of 70,575 during the preceding decade. Nearly 6 per 
cent. of males are literate, but only two in a thousand of females. 
Nimar, Jubbulpore, Narsinghpur, Nagpur, and Hoshangabad 
are the most advanced Districts in respect of education, and 
those of Chhattisgarh the most backward. Among Hindus, 
the Brahmans, Baniis, and Kayasths are enormously in 
advance of the rest of the community, 50 per cent. or more of 
adult males in these castes being able to read and write. 
Among the higher agricultural castes, about 10 per cent. of 
adult males are literate, while the lower castes and forest tribes 
have only one literate male ina hundred. About a quarter of 
the adult Muhammadans can read and write, nearly half the 
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Jains, and practically all Parsts, In respect of female educa- 
tion only the Kayasths among Hindus have made any 
visible progress, 2-6 per cent. of their women being literate. 
Pars] women are nearly always educated. Practically all 
European and Eurasian adults are literate. 

The development of the Press has taken place entirely News- 
during the last two decades, there having been only one private Oe beaks 
printing press in the Province in 1881. In rgo04, 26 presses | 
were in existence in ten Districts, and eleven papers were issued. 

Of these one was published in Hind! and Marathi, four in 
Marathi, and five in Hind!. Two weekly papers are published 
in English in Nagpur and Jubbulpore, and a Muhammadan 
paper in Urdii has a fitful existence in Jubbulpore. The 
native Press has very little influence, no paper having a ctr- 
culation exceeding soo. The general tone of the papers is 
moderate and circumspect. In 1903, 34 original works were 
published, of which the majority were poetical and the remainder 
principally treatises on religion or languages. | 

is one of unbroken progress, which may be traced in Table XVI Isstite- 
at the end of this article. The work was commenced in 1861 
on the first formation of the Province, and in that year 18 
dispensaries were open and 33,000 patients treated. From 
1885 the control of the majority of the dispensaries was made 
over to municipal committees and District councils. In 1904 
the total number of dispensaries was 194, 28 of which were 
classified as state, 84 as maintained from Local funds, and $2 
as private. The principal medical institutions are the Mayo 
Memorial Hospital, Nagpur, opened in 1874, with accommo- 
dation for 80 in-patients ; the Victoria Hospital, Jubbulpore, 
opened in 1886 and accommodating 64 in-patients ; the Lady 
Dufferin Hospitals at Nagpur and Raipur and the Lady Elgin 
Hospital at Jubbulpore, these last three being for females, and 
containing altogether accommodation for 64 patients. Besides 
the police hospitals, 62 other dispensaries also have accommo- 
dation for in-patients, while separate dispensing rooms for male 
and female patients have been made available in go institutions. 
The total number of persons treated in all dispensaries In 1904 
was 1,770,000, of whom 14,000 were in-patients, and the 
expenditure was 2-7 lakhs. 

The Province has two lunatic asylums, at Nagpur and Lunatic 
Jubbulpore, both of which were opened in 1866, In r904 they pon 
contained 290 lunatics, and const Rs. 33,000. Out of go6 cases 
in which insanity was traced to a definite cause, 29 are shown 
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as hereditary, congenital, or due to secret vice, 17 as*becasioned 
hy epilepsy or sunstroke, 3° by the consumption of drugs and 
spirits, 13 by fever, and 55 by mental distress. Since the 
passing of the Leprosy Act of 1898 a leper asylum has been 
opened by Government at Nagpur, which contains at present 
30 inmates. Besides this 7 other leper asylums in Raipur, 
Bilaspur, Hoshangibid, and Wardha are principally supported 
by missions, the asylum at Raipur receiving also contribu- 
tions from municipal and District funds. About 750 lepers are 
Vaceinn- Vaccination is compulsory only in the municipal towns to 
tien. which the Vaccination Act has been extended ; but it ts carned 
on by itinerant vaccinators all over the Province including the 
Feudatory States, and though regarded by certain sections of 
the community with some dislike, it cannot be said that there 
is any general antipathy to the operation. Primary vaccination 
is usually successful in 97 per cent. or more of the total cases. 
Since 1880, the large majority of children born in British 
Districts have been vaccinated. Re-vaccination is only per- 
formed in from ro to 15 per cent. of the cases of primary 
vaccination. The number of vaccinators employed in 1903-4 
was 279, and on an average each vaccinated 1,800 persons. 
The cost was Rs. §0,o00 including the Feudatory States, 
and the average cost of each successful case 1 anna 9 pics. 
Inoculation for small-pox was formerly practised, but no cases 
have been known since 1590. 
Pice- The system of retailing pice-packets of quinine through the 
ec of post office was introduced in 1893, although some desultory 
selling attempts at providing quinine had been made by local bodies 
quinine. since the year 1885. In 1893, 498 packets, each containing 
1oz one-pice powders of 5 grains, were issued to the post 
offices, the amount realized being Ks. 685. Since 1893 the 
sales have steadily increased; and in 1904, 4,781 packets, 
containing about 345 Ib. of quinine, were issued at a cost of 
Rs. 5,030, Each packet now contains 7 grains. Besides 
postmasters, the services of schoolmasters, stamp-vendors, and 
patwaris are occasionally utilized as vendors. 
Village In important villages, which are not sufficiently large to be 
sanitation. made municipal towns, a small fund is raised for purposes of 
sanitation, either by a house tax, market dues or cattle registra- 
tion fees, the arrangements being in the hands of a small 
committee of the residents, or of the village headman. Simple 
rules for the disposal of sewage, the protection of the water- 
supply, and the preservation of cleanliness in the village 
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generally are@then enforced. Funds for sanitary purposes were 
being levied in 69 villages in 1904. In all villages the head- 
man is responsible for the enforcement of certain elementary 
sanitary precautions, and villages are inspected by officers on 
tour to see that these are carried out. Since 1888 a small sum 
has been allotted annually for the improvement of tanks and 
wells from which drinking-water is obtained, and this ts 
supplemented by contributions raised in the villages where 
work is undertaken. The total amount spent in this manner 
from 1891 to 1904 was 12} lakhs ; and for this sum 6868 tanks 
and 2,406 wells have been constructed, and 714 tanks and 
5,702 wells repaired. 

The work of the Great Trigonometrical Survey was com: Survey. 
pleted in the Province in 1876, when 7,633 square miles 
had been surveyed by four series of triangles, two running 
from north to south through Jubbulpore and Bilaspur, and 
two from east to west through Jubbulpore and Sambalpur. 
A Topographical survey succeeded the Trigonometrical ; but 
its operations were confined to hill and forest tracts, its object 
being to construct a topographical map on a scale of 4 inches 
to the mile by plane-table survey and sketching, and village 
boundaries were not marked. The Topographical survey was 
begun in 1862, and in 1873 operations in the Central Provinces 

were completed, an area of 28,000 square miles having been 
| surveyed. In 1902-3 the re-survey of those areas which had 
P been topographically surveyed was commenced, with 4 view to 
checking the accuracy of the existing maps. In the open and 
| cultivated areas of the Province the traverse is now substituted 
| for the topographical survey. ‘This survey is carried out by the 
method of plane-tabling, but on a basis formed by carrying 
traverses with theodolite and chain round the boundary of the 
village, in lieu of triangulation from prominent stations. These 
operations result in the construction of a skeleton map of each 
village, showing the position of a series of theodolite stations 
lying round the village boundary. A traverse survey was 
effected for the settlements of 1863 and subsequent years, and 
was accompanied by a cadastral survey by fields; but the two 
operations were carried on independently, and the measure- 
ments were plotted on different seales, one being used merely 
as a check on the other. A complete resurvey was found 
necessary for the new settlements of 1885 and subsequent 
years. On this occasion the traverse work was again done by 
the Survey department, commencing after 1884, and 73,000 
square miles have been surveyed, the cost approximating to 
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Ks. 26 per square mile. In the meantime the village paftwaris 
or accountants were trained in field-plotting by means of the 
chain; and when they had become competent the skeleton 
village maps were handed over to them, and the cadastral or 
field-to-field survey carried out on a scale of 16 inches to 
the mile, The cost of the cadastral survey was Rs. 36 per square 
mile. The survey extended over 60,000 square miles, and 
included 47,000 square miles of cultivation, containing 22 
million separately surveyed fields. The completion of the field 
map was followed by the preparation of a set of records giving 
full details of the ownership, tenancy, rent, and cultivation of 
every field in the village. From this paper a village rent-roll 
was drawn up. The field-maps and land records are annually 
corrected by the pafrentris. 
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TABLE IV 
STATISTICS OF AGRICULTURE, CENTRAL PROVINCES 


(In square miles) 














(reanel, | ta at 'got-2. | 1905—4. 
| Totalaren . «3 3. =. | 64,426 | 72,810 | 78,549 | 78,947 
Total uncultivated area =. | 40,995 | 43,292 | 47,749 | 47:532 
Cultivable, but not cultivated | 139,857 19,219 | 23,642 | 23.439 
|Uncultivable . . 3 .| 27,048 | agora | 24,107 | 24.193 
| *Total cultivated area. «| 23,511 | 29,518 | 30,800 | 31,315 
frrigated from wells and tanks 932 org | Wttg | 458 
m + Other sources . 15 a7 50 a 
Total irrigated aren. 47 gst 1,165 46 
|“ Unirrigated area . ‘ -| ga802 25,303 a5,779 | 29,010 
Total cropped area sw iw] 8a TR 26,353 | 26,944 | 29,506 
Rice. «eC | OT 7266 | 7099 | 6,960 | 
Wheat. 6 ok ob 8 6,260 4451 $078 | 4,566 
jewdr ‘ ‘ “7 2,543 go70 | 3,793 
Grom (pole). . es 1,397 | t480| 1.449 
7 Kodon and duthf . . || 2.394 | 3.365) 3,597. 
= Arhar (tir) 5. pero | ga 543 | 494. 
Urad, miing, and moth yoo | 757 | 1949 
Other food-grains Lory 1,636 | 2,176 | 
Lineed 2 2 sls 1,500 953 | 11264 | 
Pa mi Rees 2,4.g 1 1,056 Tito | 1,504 | 
Other oilseeds . | 463 58s 581 | 
Cotton 1. 2. 5 1,032 1,113 t,533 | a,oyo 
Sugar-tane . . os gt a6 aa 
Fodder crops, cakads 
and garden produce =. “ 537 p03 | 572 
Miscellaneous crops. . 755 E24 273 240 
; | Double-cropped area. 1,130 1,839 1,224 | 2,300 








* Inchades current fallows of three years and under, 


Nore.—Owing to the abnormal conditions, dar to fami iHag in 
figures have been nin this asc) sneceeding taldes for O85 Leben : 
iggc-t of 1900 as in other Provinces. 
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TABLE V 


Prices or Foop-stapies, CENTRAL PROVINCES 
(In seers per rupee) 
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TABLE VI 


RAIML-RORNE TRADE OF THE CENTRAL PROVINCES WITH 
OTHER PROVINCES 


(In thousands of rupees) 





| Metal (rough and wi oy 






| Provisions 
nara plant and rolling stock + 
Salt 
Silk, raw and piece-goods 
Splees 





Lt La 







Ree kk ot 
All other articles : 
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TABLE VII 


PostaL Statistics, CENTRAL PROVINCES 








ont | pia 






























rgot-a." 
| "Number of post offices 186 Py 513 8 
| | Number of letter-boxes 157 474 | B51 | 566 | 
y = communica- , 
etc tacee vata 448g 5979 | 772 | Bgl ts 
be AlN ber o posta | 
articles delivered— | | | 
Letters . . « | t5.552,980 51516,802 | 9 ogi7846 7 7.345.916 
Fosteards . «| 525,939! 2,329,717 21,016 6384493 
| pastas i 17? Seek _ i343. $a50.0%4 
: lewspAperR . } O25 3! [,749,37. | 
a as eee lee ek 
| | Rs. Re | Ke Rs. 
Value of stamps sold | | 
ve the public. «| Hrtj8tr] 2,170,156) 3,24.953) 3177559 
ised . 3. Se | $90,08,110) 67,932,610 |1,26,44,754 | 1,09,2§.822 
Total amount of Sav- eth 
ings Bank deposits | $23,109,976 | 38,91,395 35,50,732 | 
| © The Ggures for the year tgoi-a, except for valoec of stampa, inclade those for 
| H } These fgures nine those for Berar. 
onre ‘i ie wap pere. 
| | Regutered As Hewapapers in the Post Office. 
TABLE VIII 
| Statistics oF Crvit. Surrs, CENTRAL PROVINCES 
= Average Average 
a i | for ten 
Description of civil suits, aang 
pac eeaee en ee 
| _ property i= 2 Eee 55,060 
Tile and other suits . «|. 6a 1360 
Rent suits. : | 17 
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TABLE IX Lal 
CRIMINAL Statistics, CENTRAL PROVINCES 


—— 








| A 
| for ten for ten — 
ten: |. | oo ee ee 
1. 1908 
Number of 
For offen | 
(a) foro oct against 
erson and property .| 27,386 Pg ee 
(#) For other oicaun us 32,055 i | 20,309 a7 
the Indian | 
&) For gio =. «| g963 | 3,668 | gs50] 3.438] 23 
ms | | 
WE # = = jj 709) 0,220 } ifo3zt 11,098 | 0 


See 





TABLE Xa 
PRINCIPAL Sources oF Revenve, CENTRAL PROVINCES 
(In thousands of rupees) 





SSS 3 ee ee UE ee a, = 


23,36) 10 : 6 19,51 | 
bis : | a | 15 oa 
3,21) 158 é | | et | 
342) 4,2) 6,16) t1,16| 
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TABLE XR 


PrixcrpaL Heans or EXPENDITURE, CENTRAL PROVINCES 





(In thousands of rupees) 
Yo free | 
Average | As 
| Aste | AEE vee | 
serena years 
cosing ending | March a1,| March 41, 
arch yt, March 31,/ roa, | 
| sega, goo, | 
| Charges in respect of collec- i 
tion §=(principally Land | 
Revenue and Forests). | it,57 17,70 19,34 


| Salaries and expenses of Civil | 
Departments— 
(2) General administra- 
tien. af 





— 4:98 6,20 | 
(4) Law and Justice 15,21 16,31 | 
(q) Police . Tr 4,69 15,25 | 
(@) Edneation 478 4-89 
(¢) Medical . 3,26 4,03 
Cf) Other heads . = | 49 I ,o7 1,04 | 
civil charpes . “ 3,10 11,03 | 30,05 | 
Famine relief a a * | ay ae = 
Irrigation ©. ww e 5 
| Civil public works . . 18,37 20,03 28,00 
Other charges ; 76 1,72 1,57 
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TABLE XI 


Income AND EXPENDITURE OF MUNICIPALITIES, CENTRAL 
PROVINCES 









8,352,470 
32,994 
2,651,361 
43.495 


415.399 
25,553 
93.309 

«| 368,162 









111,310 


474709 






339,559 















TST PAOD | 


427,99 
26,570 


1,558,482 | 
363,898 

73,456 
1s O4t 
87,218 | 


3,49,895 






3,57,149 

71,375 
104,626 
143319 | 
J09 1 4t 


= 


15,27,008 





98,796 
1,153,964 
1,46, 725 
a,$0,731 





























15,274,949 17,603,654 
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* 
TABLE XII 
Income aAnp Exrenpiture or District Counciis, CENTRAL 
| ne far 1goi=2, igod-4. | 
oA d= 0g, | 
) fscome fron — Rs, Rs. Re | 
Land revenue 16,792 14,360 11,820 
Contributions from Provincial | 
fides Se ete .| 41,98,57 | 1,485,730] 3,895,995 | 
Interest . ray | at at 
Education 8,076 LE O45 13,439 
Medical . oa Se fe42a) (433 7,618 
Scientific, ce. . . «| a486] a8] 4,004 
Miscellaneous a 12,088 10,406 19,144 
Public works . ot 16,342 5,795 9,357 
Pounds. «. «+ 1,723,692 | 1,57-430 | 150,018 | 
Ferries 54,528 46,728 34568 
Debts . * £9,535 | 'yvO5352— Ty al7T 
Provinelal rates 345445 | 584,977 | 4237-681 
; Total income | 8,623,985 | 10,87.487 | 11.50.4350 
i re 1,233 goo 
| 20,447 19,433 | 1, 77,93! 
-| 38,559] «411638 ) = 43,602 
. | 268,305 | 371.893 | 4.01007 
en 77.799 | 8709 Og 154 
es g.239 | ‘4,193 20,137 
- +| gatoo |) S8.pr4) feats | 
Public works: 9. s | 85487 | 2664687] H.a9,089 | 
Deposits and advances . 93,657 gists | 1,73800 
Total expenditure | 8,835,292 | 8,80,913 | 41,73,565 | 
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TABLE XIV 


STATISTICS OF JAILS, CENTRAL PROVINCES 


Number of District jails . 
Number of Subsidiary jails . 


| Average daily jail population—_ 


(a) Male prisoners: 
In Central jails 
In other jails. . 
@® Female prisoners: 
In Central jails 
Tn other jails. 
Total prisoners 
Rate of mortality per 1,000. 


Expenditure on jail maintenance (1,584,745 


Cost per prisoner .  .«s | 46 


Profits on jail manufactures 
(a) Sentenced to labour . 
@ Employed oa jail man | 
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STATISTICS OF Hospitacs, LuswaTic ASYLUMS, AND VACCINATION, 
CENTRAL PROVINCES 






















Hospitals, foc 
Number of civil hoepical and 
dispensaries =. wt kts 
| Average daily number of — 
(a) In-patients ; 
(®) Ont-patients 


Income from— 
(@) Government payments Ks. 
(4) Local and Municipal ee 3 


ments 
(c) Fees, endowments, amd 
other sou 


BOUrCCH . #4 


diture on— 
(a) Establishments. §. Ka. 


(8) Medicines, diet, buildings, 


Lonatic Arploams. 

| Number of asylums 

eee re 

(4) Other lunatics .  . 

| Income from— 

Osh Feds aed othe coarons Rs. 


| Expenditure on— 
a) Establishment . 
tas [hiet, buildings, &c. . 


Paccimalivn, 


Bp regione lah asc 


. Re 


Ratio per 1,000 of population 


Cost per successful case . 


Government payments Res. | 


Rs. | 


Number of successfal operations =. | 





rBAt. thot, 
Si By 
a35 345 
4385 B,877 
1g 754 65,769 
33946 | 330494 | 
60,066 | 69,215 
43,946 74,233 
3 F | 
157 3 
16,428 16,713 
1 rg 6,157 
19,039 9.305 | 
s'866 ; 13,565 
9,516,146 [1,392,104 
378,118 | a74q3tt | 
38 a 
oa 9 | 


mena. 


_— mm mmm ff a: eee 
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14 
113 iia 
473 38 
7479 6,398 
64,219 | 1,13,720 
g4,861 | 1,91,138 
62,353 | 59557 | 
76,303 | 1,071,435 
1,121,967 | 1,657,813 
F a 
iz 7 
229 230 
19,87 21/848 
20, 20,7! 
9,156 | 9,808 | 
atjgqs | 23,737 
381,761 473,943 
i | 43 
42,162 | 44,565 | 
org 
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TRIBES, HILLS, RIVERS, AND HISTORIC AREAS 


Baig&'.—A primitive Dravidian tribe in the Central Pro- 
vinces, with 25,000 members in rgor, residing principally in 
Mandla and the adjoming Districts. The Binjhils or Binjh- 
wirs, who number 71,000, and are found chiefly in Sambal- 
pur, were originally a subdivision of the Baigis, but have now 
become Hinduized, and are practically a separate caste. In 
Mandli and Balaighat the Binjhals are shown as a sub-caste of 
Baigas. ‘They include several of the Sambalpur samfadirs. The 
Bhumias( guardians of the earth) are the same tribe as the Baigas, 
while the Bhainas of Bildspur are probably another offshoot, 
Raibhaina being shown as the sub-caste of Baigi in Balighat. 

The Baigis have several endogamous divisions, some of which 
will not eat with each other, The Gondwainis who eat beef and 
monkeys are the lowest sub-caste. Each sub-caste is divided into 
a number of exogamous septs, the names of which are identical 
in many cases with those of the Gonds. The septs are further 
divided, as among the Gonds, into groups worshipping different 
numbers of gods, and the marriage of persons worshipping the 
same number of gods is prohibited, although they may belong 
to different septs. ‘This + organization 15 Rae ei from that 
of the Gonds, adopted in accordance with the usual principle of 
imitation at the time when the Gonds were a ruling race. Gond 
girls marrying Baigis are admitted into the caste. 

Marriage is adult, and a price varying from Rs. 5 to Rs. 20 is 
usually paid for the bride. Unchastity before marriage is said to 
bea rare occurrence, The ceremony presents no special features, 
except that it is considered essential that the bride’s father should 
go out to meet the bridegroom's party nding on an elephant. As 
a real elephant is not within the means of a Baigd, two wooden 
bedsteads are lashed together and covered with blankets, with a 
black cloth trunk in front, and this arrangement passes muster 
for an elephant. A widow is expected to marry her husband's 
younger brother, and if she marries anybody else without his con- 
sent, he must be compensated by a payment of Rs. 5. Divorce 
is effected by the husband and wife jointly breaking a straw. 

The dead are usually buried, the bodies of old persons only 
being burnt as a special honour, and to save them from the 
risk of being devoured by wild animals. The bodies are laid 
naked in the grave with their heads pointing to the south. In 

t bulk of this article is taken from a monograph furnished by the 
bei 5: Lesa, Missionary, Baihar. i 
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the grave of a man of importance two or three rupees and 
some tobacco are placed. Over the grave a platform is made 
on which a stone is erected. This is called the J4Ir7 of the 
deceased and is worshipped by his relations in time of trouble. 

Their religion presents no special features ; but a Baigi is Religion. 
frequently the priest in a Gond village, probably because as an 
earlier resident of the country he is considered to have a more 
intimate knowledge of the local deities and is thus called in to 
lay spirits. Even a Brihman has been known to consult a 
Baiga priest and ask what forest gods he should worship, and 
what other steps he should take to keep well and escape 
calamity. The knowledge which the Baigas possess of the 
medicinal properties of jungle roots and herbs enables them to 
sustain the reputation which they possess among the other 
tribes as medicine men. 

The Baigis are the wildest of ali the forest tribes, and Occnpa- 
formerly practised only shifting cultivation, by burning down - sracter ee det 9 
patches of jungle and sowing seed on the ground fertilized by 
the ashes after the breaking of the rains. Now that this 
practice has been prohibited in Government forests, attempts 
have been made to train them to regular cultivation, but with 
indifferent success in Balighdt. One explanation of their 
refusal to cultivate is that they consider it a sin to lacerate the 
breast of their mother earth with a plough-share. They also 
say that God made the jungle to produce everything necessary 
for the sustenance of man and made the Baigis kings of the 
forest, giving them wisdom to discover the things provided for 
them. ‘To Gonds and others who had not this wisdom the 
inferior occupation of tilling the land was left. Men never 
become farm-servants, but during the cultivating season they 
work for hire at uprooting the rice seedlings for transplantation ; 
they do no other agricultural labour for others. Women do 
the actual transplantation of nce, and work as harvesters. The 
men make bamboo mats and baskets which they sell in the 
weekly village markets ; they also collect and sell honey and 
other forest products, and are most expert at all work that can 
be done with an axe, making excellent wood-cutters. But they 
show no aptitude in acquiring the use of any other implement 
and dislike continuous labour, preferring to do a few days’ 
work and then rest in their homes for a like period before 
beginning again. They bunt all kinds of wild animals with 
spears, poisoned arrows, and axes, with a single blow of which 
they will often kill a leopard or other large animal. Their 
active and wiry frames, great powers of endurance, sharp eyes 
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and ears, and-supple limbs make them expert trackers of wild 
animals. They are also very clever at setting traps and snares, 
and catch fish by damming streams in the hot season, and, 
it is said, throwing into the pool thus formed some leaf 
or root which causes the fish to become partially stupefied 
and enables them to be caught easily with the hand. They 
never live in a village with other castes, but have their huts 
some distance away in the jungle. While nominally belonging 
to the village near which they dwell, so separate and distinct 
are they from the rest of the people that in the famine of 1897 
cases were found of Baigis starving in hamlets only a few 
hundred yards from the village proper in which ample relief 
was bemg given. In character they are simple, honest, and 
truthful, and when their fear of a stranger has been dissipated 
are most companionable folk. The Baigis have no separate 
language of their own, but speak a broken Hindi. 

Khond (Aand@i)—A Dravidian tribe mostly found in the 
Tributary States of Orissa, and in the adjoining Agency tract 
of Ganjim District, Madras. The total number of Khonds 
or Kandhs (including Konda Dora) returned at the Census of 
Igor was 7or,198, of whom no less than 517,771 retained 
their animistic faith, while 494,099 still spoke Kandh or Kui. 
The following chiefly relates to the 103,000 Khonds in the 
Orissa State of Kalahandi, a large tract of which is known as 
the Kondhan :— 

The Khonds call themselves Kailoka or Bitienyi, which 
may possibly be derived from 40 or 4#, meaning a ‘mountain’ in 
Telugu. Their own traditions as to their origin are of no 
historical value. ‘They were, however, probably in possession 
of the country before the Oriya immigration, as is shown by 
the fact that the Raji of Kalahandi was accustomed until 
recently to sit in the lap of a Khond on his accession, while 
his turban was tied on and he received the oaths of fealty. 
The Rajas were also accustomed to take a Khond girl as one 
of their wives, while many of the saminddrs or large land- 
holders in Kalahand!, Patna, and Sonpur are Khonds. 

There 1s no strict endogamy in the Khond tribe. It has 
two main divisions: the Kutid Khonds, who are hill-men and 
retain their primitive tribal customs; and the plain-dwelling 
Khonds, who have acquired a tincture of Hinduism. The 
latter have formed several divisions which are supposed to be 
endogamous, though the rule is not strictly observed. Among 
these are the Raj Khonds, Dal, Taonla, Porkhid, Kandharrd, 
Gouna, Nagli, and others. The Rij Khonds are the highest, 
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and are us®ally landed proprietors. Unless they have land 
they are not called Raj Khonds, and if a Raj Khond marries 
in another division he descends to it. The Dals, also called 
Balmudii or ‘ shaved,’ may have been soldiers. The Porkhias 
eat por, or buffalo; the Kandharris grow turmeric; the 
Gourias graze cattle ; and the Nagi, or ‘naked,’ are apparently 
so called because of their paucity of clothing. The divisions 
therefore are mainly due to differences of social practice. The 
Kutii or hill Khonds are said to be so called because they 
break the skulls of animals when they kill them for food. 
Traditionally the Khonds have thirty-two exogamous septs, 
but the number has now increased. The septs are further 
divided into sub-septs, which are also exogamous, and are 
usually totemistic. The same sub-sept is found in different 
septs, and a man may not marry a girl belonging to the same 
sept or sub-sept as himself. But there is no restriction as to 
marriage on the mother’s side, and he can marry his maternal 
uncle's daughter. 

Marriage is adult, and a price is paid for the bride, which Cestomsat 
was formerly from 12 to 20 head of cattle, but has now been ™™™&- 
reduced in some localities to two or three, and a rupee in lieu 
of each of the others, <A proposal for marriage is made by 
placing a brass cup and three arrows at the girl's door. If 
these are not removed by her father in token of refusal, the 
terms are discussed. The wedding procession goes from the 
bride’s to the bridegroom's house. At the marriage the bride 
and bridegroom come out, each sitting on the shoulders of one 
of their relatives, The bridegroom pulls the bride to his side, 
when a piece of cloth is thrown over them, and they are 
tied together with a ptece of new yarn wound round them 
seven times. A cock is sacrificed, and the cheeks of the 
couple are singed with hot bread. They pass the night in 
a veranda, and next day are taken to a tank, the bridegroom 
being armed with a bow and arrows. He shoots one through 
each of seven cow-dung cakes, the bride after each shot washing 
his forehead and giving him a green twig for a toothbrush, and 
some sweets. ‘This is symbolical of their future course of life, 
the husband procuring food by hunting, while the wife waits on 
him and prepares his food. Sexual intercourse before marriage 
between a man and girl of the tribe is condoned, so long as 
they are not within the prohibited degrees of relationship. 
A trace of polyandry survives in the custom by which the 
younger brothers are allowed access to the elder brother's wife 
till the time of their own marriage. 
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On the sixth day after a male child has beén born, his 
mother takes a bow and arrows, and stands with the child 
facing successively to the four points of the compass. This ts 
to make the child a skilful hunter when he grows up. 

The dead are usually buried, but the practice of cremating 
the bodies of adults is increasing. When a body ts 
a rupee or a copper coin is tied in the sheet, so that the 
deceased may not go penniless to the other world. Sometimes 
the dead man’s clothes and bows and arrows are buried with 
him. On the tenth day the soul is brought back. Outside the 
village, where two roads meet, rice is offered to a cock, and if 
it eats, this is a sign that the soul has come. ‘The soul is then 
asked to ride on a bow-stick covered with cloth, and is brought 
to the house and placed in a comer with those of other relatives. 
The souls are fed twice a year with rice. In Sambalpur a ball 
of powdered rice is placed under a tree with a lamp near it, 
and the first insect that settles on the ball is taken to be the 
soul, and is brought home and worshipped. 

The Khond pantheon consists of eighty-four gods, of whom 
Dharni Deotd, the earth god, is the chief. He is usually 
accompanied by Bhatbarst Deotd, the god of hunting. The 
earth god is represented by a rectangular piece of wood buried 
in the ground, while Bhitbarsi has a place at his feet in the 
shape of a granulated piece of stone. Three great festivals are 
held annually, marking the dates from which the new madwa 
flowers and rice may be first eaten. Once in four or five years 
a buffalo is offered to the earth god, in leu of the human 
sacrifice which was formerly in vogue. The animal is pre- 
destined for sacrifice from its birth, and is allowed to wander 
loose and graze on the crops at its will. The stone representing 
Bhitbarsi is examined periodically, and when the granules on 
Snbpest to Dare: macrenaes! it is decided that the time has come 
for the sacrifi In Kalahandi a lamb is sacrificed every year, 
and strips of its flesh distributed to all the villagers, who bury 
it in their fields as a divine agent of fertilization, in the same 
way as the flesh of the human victim was formerly buried. 
The Khond worships his bows and arrows before he goes out 
hunting, and believes that every hill and valley has its separate 
deity, who must be propitiated with the promise of a sacrifice 
before his territory is entered, or he will hide the animals 
within it from the hunter, and enable them to escape when 
wounded. They apparently believe that the souls of the 

are bor again in children. Some boys are named 
Majhian Budhi, which means an ‘old headwoman,’ whom they 
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suppose to™ have been born again with a change of sex. 
Children are weaned in the fifth or sixth year, and are then 
made to nde a goat or pig, as a mark of respect, it is said, to 
the ancestor who has been reborn in them. Names usually 
recur after the third generation. 

The Khond traditionally despises all occupations except Occupa- 
those of husbandry, hunting, and war. They are considered ""- 
very skilful cultivators in places, but elsewhere, like other forest 
tribes, they are improvident and fond of drink. 

In 1882 occurred an armed rising of the Khonds of Kala- The 
hand!, as a result of their grievances against members of the ieee 
Kolta caste, who had ousted them from some of their villages, | 
and reduced many of their headmen to a hopeless condition of 
debt. A number of Koltis were murdered and offered to 
temples, the Khonds calling them their goats, and in one case 
a Kolta was offered as the Meriah sacrifice to the earth god. 

The nsing was promptly suppressed by a Political officer 
appointed to the charge of the State. 

The Khond or Kandh language, called Kui by the Khonds Language. 
themselves, is spoken by 32 per cent. of the members of the 
tribe in Kalaihandi. I[t is much more nearly related to Telugu 
than is Gondi, and has no written character. Further mforma- 
tion about the Khonds will be found in the articles on the 

K.HONDMALS, ANGUL District, and MALIAHS. 
; Korka.—A primitive tribe in the Central Provinces. Out of Distribu- 
} 140,000 Korkis enumerated in India in igor, nearly 100,000 ete 
| belonged to the Central Provinces and the remainder to Berar 
and Central India. They dwell almost exclusively on the 
west of the Satpurd range in the Districts of Hoshangabad, 
Nimar, and Betail. The word Korkd simply signifies ‘men’ or 
‘ tribesmen,’ 4or meaning ‘man’ and 49 being a plural termina- 
tion. The Korkiis have been identified with the Korwis of 
Chota Nagpur, and it is not improbable that they are an 
offshoot of this tribe, who have a legend giving the Mahideo 
or Pachmarhi hills as their original home. The Raj Korkis 
now claim to be descended from Rajputs, and say they came 
from Dhirdnagar, the modern Ujjain, whence their ancestors 
were eee ecm Bills Ay Se Bee ee 
stag. This legend is of the usual Brahms t ) 
no importance, 

They have four endogamous divisions, the Mowisis and Endogamy 
Bawariis in a higher rank, and the Romas and Bondoyas in 4 0 
a lower one. The Mowldsis and Baiwariis are Rij Korkis et 
occupying the status of cultivators, and Brahmans will take 
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water from them. The term Mowiasi means a’ resident of 
Mowds, the name given to the western Satpurd Hills by the 
Marathas, and signifying the ‘troubled country,’ a reminiscence 
of the time when the Korkiis were notonous robbers and 
freebooters. Bawarii means a resident of Bhowargarh, in 
Betal. Each division has thirty-six exogamous septs, which 
are mainly named after trees and animals, and are totemistic. 
The Korkis have generally forgotten the meaning of the sept 
names, and pay no reverence to their totems, except in one or 
[wo Cases. 

Customsst Ten of the septs consider the regular marriage of girls 

marae’: inauspicious, and simply give away their daughters without 
the performance of any ceremony, Among the others several 
formalities precede the marriage ceremony. A proposal for 
marriage is in the first place made by the father of the boy to 
the father of the girl, and the latter is bound by etiquette 
to continue refusing the suggested alliance for a period varying 
from six months to two years, and averaging about a year. 
The father always receives a sum of about Rs. 50 for the loss 
of his daughter's services, and if the girl is once betrothed, 
the payment is due even should she die before marriage. 
Before the wedding procession starts the bridegroom and his 
elder brother's wife are made to stand on a blanket together 
and embrace each other seven times. ‘This is possibly a survival 
of the old custom of fraternal polyandry still existing among 
the Kuonps. The bridegroom receives a knife or a dagger 
with a lemon spiked on the blade to scare away evil spirits, 
and the party then proceeds outside the village, where the boy 
and his parents sit under a der tree (Zisvfiws jujuda). The 
Bhumka or caste-priest ties all three with a thread to the tree, 

to which a chicken is then offered in the name of the sun 
eine whom the Korkiis consider to be their ultimate 
ancestors. Pere ee tenet ener eo eeegrens OF the 
wedding pr is barred by a leathern rope stretched across 
the road by the bride's relatives, who have to receive a bribe 
of two pice each before it is allowed to pass. The marriage 
is completed by an imitation of the é4aemwar ceremony or 
walking round the sacred pole. 

Atdeath, After death, ceremonies must be performed in order to 
cause the soul of the deceased person to take up its residence 
with the ancestors of the tribe, who are supposed to pass 
a colourless existence in a village of their own. Bodies are 
burned, two pice being thrown into the grave to buy the site. 
No mourning is observed, but some days after death the 
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members oY the family repair to the burial-place carrying with 
them a piece of turmeric. This is shced up and put into a leaf 
cup and water poured over it. <A piece is then laid on the 
tomb, and the remainder brought back tied up in a cloth, and 
placed under the main beam of the house which is the dwelling- 
place of the ancestors. A second ceremony called the sedoii 
may be performed at any time within fifteen years. Each sept 
has a separate place for its performance, where a stake called 
minda is set up for every one whose rites are separately per- 
formed, while in the case of poor families one stake does for 
several persons. On the stake are carved representations of 
the sun and moon, a spider and a human ear, and a figure 
representing the principal person in whose honour it is put up, 
on horseback, with weapons in his hand. For the performance 
of the ceremony the stake is taken to the house, and the 
pieces of turmeric previously tied up are untied, and they and 
the post are besmeared with the blood of a sacrificial goat. 
After the stake has been placed in the ground, the pieces of 
turmeric are carried to a river, made into a ball, and allowed to 
sink, the Korkis saying, ‘Ancestors, find your home.’ If the 
ball does not sink at once, they consider that it is due to 
the difficulty experienced by the ancestors in the selection of 
a house, and throw in two pice to assist them, After this 
ceremony the spirits of the ancestors are laid, but before its 
performance they may return at any time to vex the living. 

The Korkis generally call themselves Hindus, and profess Religion. 
veneration for Mahideo, of whose shrine in the Pachmarhi 
hills two Korkd landowners are hereditary guardians. They 
also worship a number of tribal deities, among whom may be 
mentioned Dongar Deo, the god of the hills; Mutha or Mutwi 
Deo, the general deity of disease, who is represented by a heap 
of stones outside the village; Kunwar Deo, the god who pre- 
sides over the growth of children; and others. They have caste 
priests called Bhumkis, who are members of the tnbe; the 
office is sometimes but not necessarily hereditary, and if it is 
vacant a new Bhumka is chosen by lot. The Bhumka per- 
forms the usual functions and has special powers for the control 
of tigers. 

The Korkds are well-built and muscular, slightly taller than Physical 
the Gonds, a shade darker, and a good deal dirtier. They are SPP" 
in great request as farm-servants, owing to their honesty and dress, 
simplicity. They are as a rule very poor, and have even less 
clothing than the Gonds, and where the two tribes are found 
together the Gonds are more civilized and have the best land. 
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The tribe have a language of their own, called after them 
Rorkd, which belongs to the Munda family. It was returned 
by 88,000 persons in 1901, of whom 59,000 belonged to the 
Central Provinces. The number of Korki speakers if 59 
per cent. of the total of the tribe, and has greatly decreased 
during the last decade. 

Vindhya Hills (Owindion of Ptolemy).—A range of hills 
separating the Gangetic basin from the Decéan, and forming 
a well-marked chain across the centre of India. The name 
was formerly used in an indefinite manner to include the 
Satpura Hills south of the Narbada, but is now restricted to the 
ranges north of that river. The Vindhyas do not form a range 
of hills in the proper geological sense of the term, that is, 
possessing a definite axis of elevation or lying along an anti- 
clinal or synclinal ridge. The range to the north of the 
Narbada, and its eastern continuation the Kaimur to the north 
of the Son valley, are merely the southern scarps of the plateau 
comprising the country known as MalwAi and Bundelkhand. 
The features of the Vindhyas are due to sub-aerial denudation, 
and the hills constitute a dividing line left undenuded between 
different drainage areas. From a geographical point of view 
the Vindhyan range may be regarded as extending from Jobat 
(22° 27 N. and 74° 35' E.) in Gujarat on the west to Sasarim 
(24° 57 N. and 84° 2’ E.) in the south-western comer of Bihar 
on the east, with a total length of nearly joo miles. Through- 
out the whole length as thus defined the range constitutes the 
southern escarpment of a plateau. The RAjmahal hills, extend- 
ing from Sasarim to Rajmahal and forming the northern 
escarpment of the Haziribigh highlands, cannot be correctly 
considered as a part of the Vindhyas. 

The range commencing in Gujarit crosses the Central India 
Agency from Jhabua State in the west, and defines the southern 
boundary of the Saugor and Damoh Districts of the Central 
Provinces. From here the Kaimur branch of the range runs 
through Baghelkhand or Rewah and the United Provinces into 
Bihar. The Kaimur Hills rise like a wall to the north of the 
Son valley, and north of them a succession of short parallel 
ridges and deep ravines extends for about 50 miles. At 
Amarkantak the Vindhyas touch the Satpura Hills at the source 
of the Narbadi. Westward from Jubbulpore District they 
form the northern boundary of the valley of that river. Their 
appearance here is very distinctive, presenting an almost unin- 
terrupted series of headlands with projecting promontories and 
receding bays like a weather-beaten coast-line, In places the 
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Narbada washes the base of the rocks for miles, while else- 
where they recede and are seen from the river only as a far-off 
outline with the plains of Bhopal or Indore spread out below 
them. The rocks are sandstone of a pinkish colour and lie 
in horizontal slabs, which commonly testify to their origin 
by curious ripple marks plainly formed by the lapping of water 
on a sandy shore, To the north of this escarpment lies the 
Bundelkhand or Malwa plateau, with a length of about 250 
miles and a width at its broadest part of about 225 miles. 
The plateau is undulating and is traversed by small ranges of 
hills, all of which are considered to belong to the Vindhyan 
system, 

The most northerly of these minor ranges, called the Bind- Outlying 

hichal, cuts across the Jhansi, Banda, Allahibid, and Mirzai-""*™* 
pur Districts of the United Provinces, nowhere rising above 
2,000 feet. The range presents the appearance of a series of 
plateaux, each sloping gently upward from south to north, and 
ending abruptly in the steep scarp which is characteristic of 
these hills. Many outlying isolated hills are found in these 
Districts standing out on the plains beyond the farthest scarp. 
One small hill, called Pabhosi, stands on the left bank of the 
Jumna, the only rock found in the Doaib. The Bhinrer or Panna 
hills form the south-eastern face of the Vindhyan escarpment, 
and bound the south of Saugor and Damoh Districts and the 
north of Maihar State in continuation of the Kaimur, thus 
being a part of the main range. They run from north-west 
to south-east for about 120 miles, Their highest peak is that 
of Kalumar (2,544 feet), Two other branches of the range 
lie in Malwa, starting respectively near Bhilsa and Jhibua 
with a northerly direction, and” bounding the plateau to the 
east and west. 

The general elevation of the Vindhyan range is from 1,500 Elevation 
to 2,000 feet, and it contains a few peaks above 3,000, none of preci 
which is of any special importance. The range forms with 2s 
the Sitpuras the watershed of the centre of India, containing 
the sources of the Chambal, Betw4, Sonar, Dhasin, and Ken 
rivers, besides others of less importance. The Son and 
Narbada rise at Amarkantak, where the Vindhyan and Satpuri 
ranges join. The rivers generally rise near the southern 
escarpment and flow north and north-east. 

Geologically, the hills are formed principally of great massive Geological 
sandstones of varying consistency, alternating with softer flags *™*"!™- 
and shales, the whole formation covering an area not greatly 
inferior to that of England. The range has given its name to 
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the Vindhyan system of geological nomenclature. ‘Over a great 
part of the Malwa plateau the sandstone is covered by the 
overflowing Deccan trap, while from Ganurgarh fort in Bhopal 
to near Jobat the range itself is of basaltic formation, and the 
last 60 miles to the west from Jobat to near Jambhughora 
consist of metamorphic rocks. In the north the underlying 
gneiss 1s exposed in a great gulf-like expanse. Economically, 
the Vindhyan rocks are of considerable value, the sandstone 
being an excellent building material which has been extensively 
used for centuries ; the Buddhist topes of Sinchi and Bharhut, 
the Sdeventhsoantinry temples of Khajuriho, the fifteenth- 
century palaces of Gwalior, and numerous large forts at all 
important positions on the plateau having been constructed 
of this material, At Nagod and other places limestone is 
found in some quantity, the pretty coralline variety, extracted 
from the Bagh cretaceous beds, having been extensively 
employed in the palaces and tombs at Manda ; and at Pann, 
in the conglomerate which underlies the shales, diamonds 
are met with, though none of any great value is known to 
have been extracted. Manganese, iron, and asbestos are also 
found in various parts of the range. The lofty flat-topped 
hills and bold scarps which are such a marked feature of this 
range were early recognized as ideal sites for fortresses ; andl, 
besides the historical pie oh ttl Reese, aecnett, 
Mandi, Ajaigarh, and Bandogarh, | | . 
the ruined castles of nating Girisia and Bundela chiefs. 
The hills are generally covered with a stunted forest growth 
of the species found in the dry forests of Central India. 
Teak occurs only in patches and is of small size, while the 
forests are generally noticeable for their poverty in valuable 
The term Vindhya in Sanskrit signifies ‘a hunter’; and the 
range occupies a considerable place in the mythology of India, 
as the demarcating line between the Madhya Desa or ‘ middle 
land’ of the Sanskrit invaders and the non-Aryan Deccan. The 
Vindhyas are personified in Sanskrit literature, where they 
appear as a jealous monarch, the rival of king Himalaya, who 
called upon the sun to revolve round his throne as he did 
round the peak Meru. When the sun refused, the mountain 
began to rear its head to obstruct that luminary, and to tower 
above Himilaya and Meru. The gods invoked the aid of 
Agastya, the spiritual guide of Vindhya. This sage called upon 
the Vindhya mountain to bow down before him, and affurd 
him an easy passage to and from the South. It obeyed and 
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Agastya passed over. But he never returned, and so the 
mountain remains to the present day in its humbled condition, 
far inferior to the Himalaya. Another legend is that when 
Lakshmana, the brother of Rima, was wounded in Ceylon by 
the king of the demons, he wished for the leaves of a plant 
which grew in the Himilayas to apply them to his wound. 
Haniman, the monkey-god, was sent to get it, and not know- 
ing which plant it was, he took up a part of the Himélayas 
and carried them to Ceylon. He happened to drop a portion 
of his load on the way, and from this the Vindhyan Hills 
were formed. | 

Kaimur Hills.— The eastern portion of the Vindhyan 
range, commencing near Katangi in the Jubbulpore District 
of the Central Provinces (23° 26° N. and 79° 48 E.). It 
runs a little north of east for more than 300 miles to Sasa- 
rim in Bihar (24° 57’ N. and 84° 2' E.). The range, after tra- 
versing the north of Jubbulpore District and the south-east of 
Maihar State, turns to the east and runs through Rewah terri- 
tory, Separating the valleys of the Son and Tons rivers, and 
continues into Mireipur District of the United Provinces and 
Shihibid in Bengal. Its maximum width is 50 miles. In 
the Central Provinces the appearance of the range is very 
distinctive. The rock formation is metamorphic and the 
strata have been upheaved into an almost vertical position, 
giving the range the appearance of a sharp ridge. In places 
the range almost disappears, being marked only by a low 
rocky chain, and in this portion it never rises more than a 
few hundred feet above the plain. The range enters Central 
India at Jukehi in Maihar State (23° 29° N. and 80° 27° E.), 
and runs for 150 miles in a north-easterly direction, forming 
the northern wall of the Son valley and overhanging the river 
in a long bold scarp of sandstone rock, from which near 
Govindgarh a branch turns off to the north-west. The range 
here attains an elevation of a littke over 2,000 feet. In Mirzi- 
pur the height of the range decreases in the centre to mse again 
to over 2,000 feet at the rock of Bijaigarh with its ancient fort. 
Interesting relics of prehistoric man have been found in the 
caves and rock-shelters of the hills here, in the form of rude 
drawings and stone implements. In Shahibad District the 
summit of the hills consists of a series of saucer-shaped valleys, 
each a few miles in diameter, containing a deposit of rich 
vegetable mould in the centre and producing the finest crops. 
The general height of the plateau is here 1,500 feet above 
sea-level. The sides are precipitous, but there are several 
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passes, some of which are practicable for beast§ of burden. 
The ruined fort of RowTas is situated on these hills. The 
rocks throughout consist principally of sandstones and shales. 

Satpuras (or Satpuras).—A range of hills in the centre of 
India. The name, which is modem, onginally belonged only 
to the hills which divide the Narbadi and Tapti valleys in 
Nimar (Central Provinces), and which were styled the sagéufra 
or ‘seven sons’ of the Vindhyan mountains. Another deriva- 
tion is from sa/pura (‘sevenfolds'), referring to the numerous 
parallel ndges of the range. The term SAtpuras is now, how- 
ever, customarily applied to the whole range which, commencing 
at Amarkantak in Rewah, Central India (22° 41° N. and 
51° 48’ E.), runs south of the Narbadd nver nearly down to the 
western coast. The Sdtpuris are sometimes, but incorrectly, 
included under the VinpHya range. Taking Amarkantak as 
the eastern boundary, the Satpuris extend from east to west for 
about 600 miles, and in their greatest width, where they stretch 
down to Herir, exceed 160 miles from north to south. The 
shape of the range is almost triangular. From Amarkantak an 
outer ridge (see MAIKALA) runs south-west for about 1co miles 
to the Saletekn hills in BalAghat District (Central Provinces), 
thus forming as it were the head of the range which, shrinking 
as it proceeds westward from a broad table-land to two parallel 
ridges, ends, so far as the Central Provinces are concerned, at 
the famous hill fortress of Asincaru. Beyond this point the 
Rajpipla hills, which separate the valley of the Narbada from 
that of the Tapti, complete the chain as far as the Western 
Ghits. On the table-land comprised between the northern and 
southern faces of the range are situated the Central Provinces 
Districts of Mandli, part of Balighat, Seoni, Chhindwira, 
and Betil, 


Peete ret The superficial stratum covering the main Satpura range 


Features 
platens. 


appean, but in parts of the Central Provinces crystalline 
ie are , uppermost, and over the Pachmarhi hills sandstone is 
also uncovered. In Mandla the higher peaks are capped with 
laterite, On the north and south the approaches to the 
Sitpurdis are marked as far west as Turanmal by low lines of 
foot-hills. ‘These are succeeded by the steep slopes leading up 
to the summit of the plateau, traversed in all directions by 
narrow deep ravines, hollowed out by the action of the streams 
and rivers, and covered throughout their extent with fonest. 
Portions of the Sadtpurd plateau consist, as in Mandli and 
the north of Chhindwara, of a rugged mass of hills hurled 
together by volcanic action. But the greater part is an un- 
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dulating tab#e-land, a succession of bare stony ridges and narrow 
fertile valleys, into which the soil has been deposited by 
drainage. Ina few level tracts, as in the valleys of the Michna 
and Simpna near Betdl, and the open plain between Seoni and 
Chhindwara, there are extensive areas of productive land. 
Scattered over the plateau, isolated flat-topped hills rise abruptly 
from the plain. The scenery of the northern and southern 
hills, as observed from the roads which traverse them, is of 
remarkable beauty. The drainage of the Satpuris is carried 
off on the north by the Narbada, and on the south by the 
Waingang’, Wardh4, and Tapti, all of which have their source 
in these hills. 

The highest peaks are contained in the northern range, rising Height. 
abruptly from the valley of the Narbada, and generally sloping 
down to the plateau, but towards the west the southern range 
has the greater elevation. Another noticeable feature is a- 
number of small table-lands lying among the hills at a greater 
height than the bulk of the plateau. Of these Pacumarni 
(3.530 feet) and CHikatpa in Herir (3,664 feet) have been 
| formed into hill stations : while Raigarh (2,200 feet) in Balaghat 
District and Khimla in Betdl (3,800 feet) are famous grazing 
and breeding grounds for cattle. Dhipgarh (4,454 feet) is the 
highest point on the range, and there are a few others of over 
4,000 feet. Among the peaks that rise from 3,000 to 3,800 
feet above sea-level, the grandest-i Ls TURANMAL (Bombay 
Presidency), a long, rather narrow, table-land 3,300 feet above 
the sea and about 16 square miles in area. West of this the 
mountainous land presents a wall-like appearance towards both 
the Narbad4 on the north and the Tipti on the south. On the 
eastern side the Tasdin Vali (Central India) commands a 
magnificent view of the surrounding country. ‘The general 
height of the plateau is about 2,000 feet. 

The hills and slopes are clothed with forest extending over Foresta, 
some thousands of square miles; but much of this is of little 
value, owing to unrestricted fellings prior to the adoption of a 
system of conservancy, and to the shifting cultivation practised 
by the aboriginal tribes, which led to patches being annually 
cleared and burnt down. The most valuable forests are those 
of sdf (Shorea redusta) on the eastern hills, and teak on the 
west. 

The Sitpuri Hills have formed in the past a refuge for Hill tribes, 
aboriginal or Dravidian tribes driven out of the plains by the 
advance of Hindu civilization. Here they retired, and occupied 
the stony and barren slopes which the new settlers, with the 
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rich lowlands at their disposal, disdained to cultivat: ; and here 

they still rear their light rains crops of millets which are scarcely 

more than grass, barely tickling the soil with the plough, and 

eking out a scanty subsistence with the roots and fruits of the 

forests, and the pursuit of game. ‘The Barcas, the wildest of, 
these tribes, have even now scarcely attained to the rudiments 

of cultivation, but the Gonps, the KRoRKUS, and the BHILSs have 
made some progress by contact with their Hindu neighbours, 

Communi- ‘The open plateau has for two or three centuries been peopled 
cations. by Hindu immigrants; but it is only in the last fifty years that 

travelling has been rendered safe and easy, by the construction 

of metalled roads winding up the steep passes, and enabling 
wheeled traffic to pass over the heavy land of the valleys. Till 

then such trade as existed was conducted by nomad Banjairis 

on pack-bullocks. The first railway across the Satpura plateau, 

a narrow-gauge extension of the Bengal-Nagpur line from 

Gondii to Jubbulpore, has recently been opened. The Great 

Indian Peninsula Railway, from Bombay to Jubbulpore, runs 

through a breach in the range just east of Asirgarh, while the 

Bombay-Agra road cro$ses farther to the west. 

Maikala (or Afeéa/c),—A range of hills in the Central 
Provinces and Central india, lying. between 21" rr’ and 22° 
go N. and 80° 46° and 81° 46’ E. It is the connecting link 
between the great hill systems of the Vinpuvas and SATPURAS, 
forming respectively the northem and southern walls of the 
Narbadi valley. Starting in the Khairigarh State of the 
Central Provinces, the range runs in a general south-easterly 
direction for the first 46 miles in British territory, and then 
entering the Sohigpur fargana of Rewah State, terminates 84 
miles farther at AMARKANTAK, one of the most sacred places in 
India, where the source of the NarbadA river is situated. 
Unlike the two great ranges which it connects, the Maikala 
forms a broad plateau of 880 square miles in extent, mostly 
forest country inhabited by Gonds. ‘The elevation of the range 
does not ordinarily exceed 2,000 feet, but the Lapha hill, which 
is a detached peak belonging to it, rises to 3,500 feet. The 
range is best known for the magnificent forests of sa/ (Shorea 
robusta) which clothe its heights in many places. These are 
mainly situated in samindari estates or those of Feudatory 
chiefs and hence are not subject to any strict system of con- 
servation, and have been much damaged by indiscriminate 
fellings. The hills are mentioned in ancient Hindu litera- 
ture as the place of Maikala Rishi's penance, though Vyisa, 
Bhrigu, Agastya, and other sages are also credited with having 
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meditated im the forests.. Their greatest claim to sanctity 
lies, however, in the presence upon them of the sources of the 
Nargapa and Son rivers. The Markandeya Purina relates 
how, when Siva called successively on all the mountains of 
India to find a home for the Narbad4, only Maikala offered to 
receive her, thus gaining undying fame ; and hence the Narbada 
is often called Maikala-Kany4 or ‘daughter of Maikala." The 
Mahainadf and Johilla, as well as many minor streams, also 
have their sources in these hills. Local tradition relates that in 
the fourth and fifth centuries a.p., during the Gupta rule, this 
plateau was highly populated; and the Ramayana and the 
Puranas mention the Mekhalis as a tribe of the Vindhya range, 
the former work placing them next the Utkalas or people of 
Onssa. The Rewah State has lately begun to open up the 
plateau. Iron ore is met with in some quantity, and is still 
worked at about twenty villages to supply the local demand. 
drainage system of the Vindhyan plateau comprising the 
Districts of Saugor and Damoh, with a northward course to the 
Jumma. Tt rises in the low hills in the south-west of Saugor 
(23° 22" N. and 78° 37° E.), and flowing in a north-easterly 
direction through that District and Damoh, joins the Ken in 
Bundelkhand, a short distance beyond the boundary of 
Damoh. Of it total course of 116 miles, all but the last four 
miles are within the Central Provinces. The river does not 
attain to any great breadth and flows in a deep channel, its bed 
being usually stony. It is not navigable and no use is made 
of its waters for irrigation. The valley of the Sonar lying in 
the south of Saugor and the centre of Damoh 1s composed of 
fertile black soil formed from the detritus of volcanic rock. 
The principal tributaries of the Sonidr are the Dehir jomung it 
at Rehli, the Gadheri at Garhikoti, the Bewas near Nar- 
singhgarh, the Koprii near Sitinagar, and the Beirma just 
beyond the Damoh border. Rehli, Garhikota, Hattd, and 
Narsinghgarh are the most important places situated on its 
banks. The Indian Midland Railway (Bina-Katni branch) 
crosses the river between the stations of Patharii and 
Aslina. 

Son (Sanskrit Swrarna or ‘gold’; also called Affranya- 
Vika or Miranya-Vdhu ; the Senos of Arrian ; also identified 
with the £rannodeas of Arrian).—<A large river of Northern 
India, which, flowing from the Amarkantak highlands (22° 
42’ N., 82° 4’ E.), first north and then east, joins the GancEs 
19 miles above Dinapore, after a course of about 487 miles. 
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The Son rises near the Narbadi at Amarkantak ithe Maikala 
range, the hill on which its nominal source is located being 
called Son-bhadra or more commonly Son-mundi. It possesses 
great sanctity, the performance of sand4yd on its banks ensuring 
absolution and the attainment of heaven even to the slayer of a 
Brahman. Legends about the stream are numerous, one of the 
most picturesque assigning the origin of the Son and Narbada 
to two tears dropped by Brahma, one on either side of the 
Amarkantak range. The Son is frequently mentioned in Hindu 
literature, in the Ramiyanas of Valmiki and Tulsi Das, the 
Bhagwat, and other works. 

Soon after leaving its source, the Son falls in a cascade over 
the edge of the Amarkantak plateau amid the most picturesque 
surroundings, and flows through the Bildspur District of the 
Central Provinces till it enters Rewah State at 23° 6° N. and 
S1° 59’ E. From this point till it leaves the Central India 
Agency after a course of 288 miles, the stream flows through 
a maze of valley and hill, for the most part in a narrow rocky 
channel, but expanding in favourable spots into magnificent 
deep broad reaches locally called daar, the favourite resorts 
of the fisher caste. Following at first a northerly course, near 
its junction with the Mahdnadi river at Sarsi it meets the bold 
scarp of the Kammur range and is turned into a north-easterly 
direction, finally leaving the Agency 5 miles east of Deora 
village. In Central India three other affluents of importance 
are received: one on the left bank, the Johilla, which likewise 
rises at Amarkantak and joins it at Barwald village ; and two 
which join it on the right bank, the Bands at 23° 17° N. and 
$1° 31’ E., and the Gopat near Bardi. In the United Provinces 
the Son flows for about 55 miles from west to east across 
Mirzipur District, in a deep valley never more than 8 or 9 
miles broad, often narrowing to a gorge, and receives from the 
south two tributaries, the Rihandandthe Kanhar. During the 
dry season it is shallow but rapid, varying in breadth from 60 
to 100 yards, and is easily fordable. ‘The Son enters Bengal in 
24° 31’ N.and 83° 24' E., and flows in.a north-westerly direction, 
separating the District of Shahdbid from Palimau, Gaya, and 
Patna till, after a course within Bengal of 144 miles, it falls into 
the Ganges in 25° 40" N. and 84° 59° E. 

So far as regards navigation, the Son is mainly used for floating 
down large rafts of bamboos and a little timber. During the 
rainy season, native boats of large tonnage occasionally proceed 
for a short distance up stream ; but navigation is then rendered 
dangerous by the extraordinary violence of the flood, and 
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throughout the rest of the year becomes impossible, owing to 
the small depth of water. The great irigation system known 
as the Son Canats is served by this river, the water being dis- 
tributed west to Shahabid and east to Gaya and Patna from 
a dam constructed at Denri. In the lower portion of its 
course the Son is marked by several striking characteristics 
Its bed is enormously wide, in some places stretching for three 
miles from bank to bank. During the greater part of the year 
this broad channel is merely a waste of drifting sand, with an 
insignificant stream that is nearly everywhere fordable, The 
discharge of water at this time is estimated to fall as low as 620 
cubic feet per second. But in the rainy season, and especially 
just after a storm has burst on the plateau of Central India, the 
river rises with incredible rapidity. The entire rainfall of an 
area of about 21,300 square miles requires to find an outlet by 
this channel, which frequently proves unable to carry off the 
second. These heavy floods are of short duration, seldom 
lasting for more than four days; but in recent years they have 
wrought much destruction in the low-lying plains of Shahabad. 
Near the site of the great dam at Dehri the Son is crossed by 
the grand trunk road on a stone causeway ; and lower down, 
near Koelwar, the East Indian Railway has been carried across 
on a lattice-girder bridge. This bridge, begun for a single line 
of rails in 1855, and finally completed for a double line in 
1870, has a total length of 4,199 feet from back to back of the 
abutments, 

The Son possesses historical interest as being probably 
identical with the Erarnodoas of Greek geographers, which is 
thought to be a corruption of Afiranya-odéw, or ‘the golden- 
armed * (a title of Siva), a name which the Son anciently bore, 
The old town of Palibothra or Pataliputra, corresponding to the 
modern PaATNa, was situated at the confluence of the FH rannoboas 
and the Ganges; and, in addition, we know that the junction 
of the Son with the Ganges has been gradually receding west- 
wards. Old channels of the Son have been found between 
Patna, In the Bengal Atlas of 1772 the junction is marked 
near Maner, and it would seem to have been at the same spot 
in the seventeenth century; it is now about to miles higher 
up the Ganges, | 

Narbada (Narmada; the Namados of Ptolemy: Mammna- 
dios of the Periplus)—One of the most important rivers of 
India. It rises on the summit of the plateau of AMARKANTAK 
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(22° 41’ N, and 81° 48° E.), at the north-eastern 2pex of the 
Satpurfi range, in Rewah (Central India), and enters the sea 
below Broach in the Bombay Presidency after a total course of 
Sor miles. 

Course of The river issues from a small tank 3,000 feet above the 

the river. oa surrounded by a group of temples and guarded by an 
isolated colony of priests, and falls over a basaltic cliff in a 
descent of 80 feet. After a course of about 40 miles through 
the State of Rewah, it enters the Central Provinces and winds 
circuitously through the rugged hills of Mandli, pursuing 
a westerly course until it flows under the walls of the ruined 
palace of Rimnagar. From Ramnagar to Mandla town it 
forms, for some 15 miles, a deep reach of blue water, unbroken 
by rocks and clothed on either bank by forest. The river 
then turns north in a narrow loop towards Jubbulpore, close to 
which town, after a fall of some 3o feet called the dhuandhira 
or ‘fall of mist, it flows for two miles in a narrow channel 
which it has carved out for itself through rocks of marble and 
basalt, its width here being only about 20 yards. Emerging 
from this channel, which is well known as the * Marble Rocks,’ 
and flowing west, it enters the fertile basin of alluvial land 
forming the Narbada valley, which lies between the Vindhyan 
and SAtpuri Hills, and extends for 200 miles from Jubbulpore 
to Handi, with a width of about zo miles to the south of the 
river. The Vindhyan Hills rise almost sheer from the northern 
bank along most of the valley, the bed of the river at this part 
of its course being the boundary between the Central Provinces 
and Central India (principally the States of Bhopal and Indore). 
Here the Narbada passes Hoshangibad and the old Muham- 
madan towns of Handid and Nimiwar. The banks in this 
part of its valley are about 4o feet high, and the fall in its 
course between Jubbulpore and Hoshangabad is 340 feet. 
and are clothed with dense forests, the favourite haunts of the 
Pindaris and other robbers of former days. At Mandhar, 
25 miles below Handia, there is a fall of 40 feet, and another 
of the same height occurs at Pundsa. The bed of the river 
in its whole length within the Central Provinces is one sheet 
of basalt, seldom exceeding 150 yards in absolute width, and, 
at intervals of every few miles, upheaved into ridges which 
cross it diagonally, and behind which deep pools are formed. 
Emerging from the hills beyond MaAndhata on the borders of 
the Central Provinces, the Narbadi now enters a second open 
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State of Indore) for nearly 100 miles. The hills are here well 
away from the river, the Sitpuris being go miles to the south 
and the Vindhyas about 16 miles to the north, In this part 
of its course the river passes the town of Maheshwar, the old 
capital of the Holkar family, where its northern bank is studded 
with temples, palaces, and bathing gAdfs, many of them built 
by the famous Ahaly& Bai whose mausoleum is here. The 
last 170 miles of the river's course are in the Bombay 
Presidency, where it first separates the States of Baroda 
and Rajpipla and then meanders through the fertile District of 
Broach, Below Broacn City it gradually widens into an 
estuary, whose shores are 17 miles apart as it joins the Gulf 
of Cambay, 

The draimage area of the Narbada, estimated at about Draj 
36,000 square miles, is principally to the south and comprises ffet tr- 
the northern portion of the Satpura plateau and the valley aq” 
Districts. The principal tributaries are the Banjir in MandlA, 
the Sher and Shakkar in Narsinghpur, and the Tawi, Ganjal, 
and Chhotaé Tawi in Hoshangibid District, The only 
important tributary to the north is the Hiran, which fiows in 
beneath the Vindhyan Hills, in Jubbulpore District. Most of 
these rivers have a short and precipitous course from the hills, 
and fill with extraordinary rapidity in the rains, producing 
similarly rapid floods in the Narbada itself. Owing to this 
and to its rocky course, the Narbadi is useless for navigation 
except by country boats between August and February, save 
in the last part of its course, where it is navigable by vessels of 
7° tons burden up to the city of Broach, 30 miles from its 
mouth. Itis crossed by railway bridges below Jubbulpore, at 
Hoshangabad, and at Mortakka, The influence of the tides 
reaches to a point §§ miles from the sea, The height of the 
banks throughout the greater part of its course makes the river 
useless for irrigation. 

The Narbada, which is referred to as the Rewa (probably Sacred 
from the Sanskrit root rep, ‘to hop,’ owing to the leaping pee 
the stream down its rocky bed) in the Mahabhdrata and river, 
Raméyana, is said to have sprung from the body of Siva and 
is one of the most sacred rivers of India, local devotees placing 
it above the Ganges, on the ground that whereas it is necessary 
to bathe in the Ganges for forgiveness of sins, this object is 
attained by mere contemplation of the Narbad&. ‘As wood is 
cut by a saw: (says a Hindu proverb), so at the sight of the 
holy Narbadi do a man’s sins fall away.’ Ganga herself, so 
local legend avers, must dip in the Narbada once a year. She 
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comes in the form of a coal-black cow, but returns ‘home quite 
white, free from all sin, ‘The Ganges, moreover, was (according 
to the Renwd Purdna) to have lost its purifying virtues in the 


- year 1895, though this fact has not yet impaired its reputation 


Historical 
mascHchal~ 
tions. 


for sanctity. At numerous places on the course of the 
Narbada, and especially at spots where it is joined by another 
river, are groups of temples, tended by Narmdeo Brahmans, 
the special priests of the river, where annual gatherings of 
pilgrims take place. The most celebrated of these are 
Bheraghat, Barmhan, and “Onkir Mandhita in the Central 
Provinces, and Barwani in Central India, where the Narbada 1s 
joined by the Kapila. All of these are connected by legends 
with saints and heroes of Hindu mythology, and the description 
of the whole course of the Narbadi, and of all these places 
and their history, is contained in a sacred poem of 14,000 
verses (the Narmada Khanda), which, however, has been 
adjudged to be of somewhat recent origin. Every year 300 or 
more pilgrims start to perform the prada&shina of the Narbada, 
that is, to walk from its mouth at Broach to its source at 
Amarkantak on one side, and back on the other, a performance 
of the highest religious efficacy. The most sacred spots on 
the lower course of the river are Suklatirtha, where stands an 
old banyan-tree that bears the name of the saint Kabir, and 
the site of Raja Bali's horse-sacrifice near Broach. 

The Narbada is commonly considered to form the boundary 
between Hindustin and the Deccan, the reckoning of the 
Hindu year differing on either side of it. The Marithas spoke 
of it as ‘the river,’ and considered that when they had crossed it 
they were in a foreign country. During the Mutiny the Narbada 
practically marked the southern limit of the insurrection. 
North of it the British temporarily lost control of the country, 
while to the south, in spite of isolated disturbances, their 
authority was maintained. Hence, when, in 1858, TAntia 
Topi executed his daring raid across the river, the utmost 
apprehension was excited, as it was feared that on the appear- 
ance of the representative of the Peshwa, the recently annexed 
Nagpur territories would rise in revolt, These fears, however, 
proved to be unfounded and the country remained tranquil. 

Tapti.—One of the great rivers of Western India. The 
name is derived from ##f, ‘heat,’ and the TApti is said by the 
Brahmans to have been created by the sun to protect himself 
from his own warmth. The Tapti is believed to rise in the 
sacred tank of Multai (#a/fifz, ‘the source of the Tapti’) on 
the Satpuri plateau, but its real source is two miles distant 
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(21° 48’ Nvand 78° 15" E.). It flows in a westerly direction 
through the Betdl District of the Central Provinces, at first 
traversing an open and partially cultivated plain, and then 
plunging into a rocky gorge of the Satpura Hills between the = 
Kalibhit range in Nimar (Central Provinces) and Chikalda in 
Herir. Its bed here is rocky, overhung by steep banks, and 
bordered by forests. At a distance of 120 miles from its 
source it enters the Nim&r District of the Central Provinces, 
and for 30 miles more is still confined in a comparatively 
narrow valley. A few miles above Burhinpur the valley opens 
out, the Satpura Hills receding north and south, and opposite 
that town the river valley has become a fine rich basin of 
alluvial soil about 20 miles wide. In the centre of this tract 
the Tapti flows between the towns of Burhinpur and Zainabad, 
and then passes into the Khandesh District of Bombay, In 
its upper valley are several basing of exceedingly rich soil; but 
they have long been covered by forest, and it is only lately 


Shortly after entering Khindesh the Tapti receives on the 
left bank the Parna from the hills of Berar, and then flows for 
about 15¢ miles through a broad and fertile valley, bounded 
on the north by the Satpuris and on the south by the 
Sitmilas, Farther on the hills close in, and the river descends 
through wild and wooded country for about So miles, after 
which it sweeps southward to the sea through the alluvial 
plain of Surat, and becomes a tidal river for the last 30 miles 
of its course. The banks (30 to 6o feet) are too high for 
irrigation, while the bed is crossed at several places by ridges 
of rock, so that the river is navigable for only about 20 miles 
from the sea. The Tapti runs so near the foot of the Satpuris 
that its tributaries on the night bank are small ; but on the left 
bank, after its junction with the Pirna, it receives through the 
Girnd (150 miles long) the drainage of the hills of Baglin, and 
through the Bori, the Panjhra, and the Borai, that of the 
Gimé and the Panjhra are dammed up in several places and 
are not uncommon, and have at times done much damage to 
the city of Surat. The river is crossed at Bhusiwal by the 
Jubbulpore branch of the Great Indian Peninsula Railway, at 
Savalda by the Bombay-Agra road, and at Surat by the 
Bombay, Baroda, and Central India Railway. The Tapti has 
a local reputation for sanctity, the chief #rf4as or holy places 
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being Changdeo, at the confluence with the Para, and Bodhan 
above Surat. The fort of Thalner and the city of SURAT are 
the places of most historic note on its course, the total length 
of which is 436 miles. The port of Suvali (Swally), famous in 
early European commerce with India, and the scene of a 
famous sea-fight between the British and the Portuguese, lay at 
the mouth of the river, but is now deserted, its approaches 
having been silted up. 

Wardha River.—< river in the Central Provinces, which 
rises in the Multai plateau of Betdl District, at 21° 50° N. and 
78° 24° E., about 7o miles north-west of Nigpur city, and 
flowing south and south-east, separates the Nagpur, Wardha, 
and Chanda Districts of the Central Provinces from Amraoti 
and Yeotmal of Berir and Sirpur Tandir of the Nizim's 
Dominions. After a course of 290 miles from its source, the 
Wardha meets the WAINGANGA at Seon! in Chanda District, and 
the united stream under the name of the PRANurra flows on to 
join the GopAvarr. The bed of the Wardha, from its source 
to its junction with the Pengangé at Jugid in the south-east 
corer of Yeotmal, is deep and rocky, changing from a swift 
torrent in the monsoon months to a succession of nearly 
stagnant pools in the summer. For the last hundred miles of 
its course below Chanda, it flows in a clear channel broken 
only by a barrier of rocks commencing above the confluence 
of the Waingangi and extending into the Prinhita. The 
project entertained in the years 1866-71 for rendering the 
Godavari and Wardha fit for navigation included the excavation 
of a channel through this expanse of rock, which was known 
as the Third Barrier. The scheme proved impracticable ; and 
except that timber is sometimes floated from the Ahiri forests 
in the monsoon months, no use is now made of the river for 
navigation. The area drained by the Wardha includes Wardha 
District, with parts of Nagpur and Chinda in the Central 
Provinces and the eastern and southern portion of Berar. The 
principal tributaries of the Wardha are the Wunnd and Era 
from the east, and the Bembla and Pengangi which drain the 
southern and eastern portions of the plain of Berar, The 
banks of the river are in several places picturesquely crowned 
by small temples and tombs, and numerous ruined forts in the 
background recall the wild period of Marathi wars and 
Pindari raids. Kundalpur (Dewalwara) on the Berfr bank 
Opposite to Wardha District is believed to represent the site of 
a buried city, celebrated in the Bhagavad Gita as the metropolis 


of the kingdom of Vidarbha (Berar). A large religious fair is 
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held there: At Ballalpur near Chinda are the ruins of a 
palace of the Gond kings, and a curious temple on an islet in 
the river which for some months in the year is several feet 
under water, The Wardha is crossed by the Great Indian 
Peninsula Railway at Puncaon, 

Pranhita (‘helpful to life")—A river in the Central 
Provinces, formed by the united streams of the WarpHA and 
WAINGANGA, whose junction is at Seon! in Chanda [hstnct 
(19° 36° N. and 79° 49° E.). From here the river has a course 
of 72 miles, until it joins the Goddvari above Sironchi., 
Throughout its length the Prinhita is the western boundary 
of Chinda District and of the Central Provinces, which it 
separates from the Nizim's Dominions. Its bed 1s broad and 
sandy, with the exception of a long stretch of rock below the 
confluence at Seont, 

Godivari River.—aA great river of Southern India, which 
runs across the Deccan from the Western to the Eastern (shits ; 
for sanctity, picturesque scenery, and utility to man, surpassed 
only by the Ganges and the Indus ; total length about goo 
miles ; estimated area of drainage basin, 112,000 square miles, 

The source of the river is on the side of a hill behind the 

village of Trimnak, in Nasik District, Bombay Presidency, 

about 50 miles from the shore of the Indian Ocean. At this 

spot is an artificial reservoir reached by a flight of 690 steps, 

into which the water trickles drop by drop from the lips of 

a carven image, shrouded by a canopy of stone. From first to 

last the general direction of the river ts towards the south-east. 

It passes by Nasik town, and then separates Ahmadnagar Course in 

District from the State of Hyderabad, its total course in the cae “ta 
bay 7 

Bombay Presidency being about too miles. Above Nasik it dency. 

flows along a narrow rocky bed, but farther east the banks are 

lower and more earthy. Fifteen miles below Nasik it receives 

on the right the Darna from the hills of Igatpuri, and 17 miles 

farther down, on the left, the Kadva from Dindori. At the 

latter confluence, at Nander, the stream is dammed for 

imgation. Near Neviisa it receives on the nght bank the 

combined waters of the Pravara and the Mulé, which rise in 

the hills of Akola, near Harischan 

After passing the old town of ParrHax on its left bank, the In Hyder- 
Godavan now runs for a length of about 176 miles right across #44 and 
the Hyderabad State, receiving on its left bank the Pdrna, tral Pro- 
which flows in near Kararkher in Parbhani District,and on the Y=°e 
right the Manjra near Kondalwidi in Nander, while near 
Dharmsigar in the Chinndr fi/vé of Adilabid District it 
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receives, again on the right, the Miner. Below Sfroncha it is 
joined by the Prawuira, conveying the united waters of the 
WarDHA and WaAINGANGA ; and from this point it takes a marked 
south-easterly bend, and for about 100 miles divides Chinda 
District and the Bastar Feudatory State of the Central 
Provinces from the Karimnagar and Warangal Districts of 
Hyderabad. Thirty miles below the confluence of the Prinhita, 
the Godavari receives the Indrivati river from Bastar State 
and lower down the Tal. The bed of the Godivan where it 
adjoins the Central Provinces is broad and sandy, from one to 
two miles in width, and broken by rocks at only two points, 
called the First and Second Barriers, each about 15 miles long. 
In 1854 it was proposed to remove these barners, and a third 
one on the Prinhita, with the object of making a waterway 
from the cotton-growing Districts of Nagpur and Wardha to 
the sea; but in 1871, after very considerable sums had been 
expended, the project was finally abandoned as impracticable. 
One of the dams erected in connexion with this project still 
stands, with its locks and canal, at Dummagudem in the north 
of the Godavari District of Madras. Although the Godavari 
only skirts the Central Provinces, it is one of the most 
important rivers in their drainage system, as it receives through 
the Wardha and Waingangi the waters of a portion of the 
Sitpura plateau and of the whole of the Nagpur plain, 

Some distance below Sironcha the Godavari leaves the 
Central Provinces behind, and for a while forms the boundary 
between the Godavari District of the Madras Presidency and 
the Hyderabad State; and in this part of its course it is joined 
on the left bank by a considerable tributary, the Sabari. 
Thence it falls to the sea through the centre of the old 
Godavari District, which has recently been divided, mainly by 
the course of the river, into the two Dnstricts of Godivari and 
Kistna, At the beginning of its course along Madras territory, 
the river flows placidly through a flat and somewhat monotonous 
country, but shortly afterwards it begins to force its way 
through the Eastern Ghats and a sudden change takes place. 
The banks become wild and mountainous, the stream con- 
tracts, and at length the whole body of the river pours through 
a narrow and very deep passage known as ‘the Gorge,’ on 
either side of which the picturesque wooded slopes of the hills 
rise almost sheer from the dark water. Once through the hills, 
the river again opens out and forms a series of broad reaches 
dotted with low alluvial islands (/am4as), which are famous for 
the tobacco they produce, ‘The current here is nowhere rapid. 
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At Rajahmtindry, where the river is crossed by the East Coast 
line of the Madras Railway on a bridge more than 14 miles 
in length, it varies from 4 to 11 feet a second. In floods, 
however, the Goddvari brings down an enormous volume of 
water, and embankments on both of its banks are necessary to 
prevent it from inundating the surrounding country. 
A few miles below Rajahmundry the river divides into two 
main streams, the Gautami Godavari on the east and the 
Vasishta Godfvari on the west, which run down to the sea 
through a wide alluvial delta formed in the course of ages by 
the masses of silt which the river has here deposited. It is in 
this delta that the waters of the river are first utilized on any 
considerable sealé for irrigation, At Dowlaishweram, above 
the bifurcation, a great ‘anicut’ or dam has been thrown 
across the stream, and from this the whole delta area has been 
innigated. Sve GopAvari CANALS, 
The Godavari is navigable for small boats throughout the 
Godavari District, Vessels get round the anicut by means of 
the main canals, of which nearly 500 miles are also navigable, 
aud which connect with the navigable canals of the Kistna 
| delta to the south. Above the anicut there are several steam- 
| boats belonging to Government; but, as already observed, 
the attempts to utilize the Upper Godavari as an important 
waterway have proved a failure. 
The coast of the Godavari delta was the scene of some of 

the earliest settlements of Europeans in India—the Dutch, the 
English, and the French having all established factories there. 
The channels of the river which led to these have now greatly 
silted up. The little French settlement of Yana still remains, 
but the others—Bandamirlanka, Injaram, Madapollam, and 

. Pilakollu—now retain none of their former importance. 

| 

| 





The peculiar sacredness of the Godivari is said to have been Sacred 
revealed by Rima himself to the ris4f Gautama. ‘The river is erp ire! 
sometimes called Goda, and the sacred character especially piyer. 
attaches to the Gautami mouth. According to popular legend, 
it proceeds from the same source as the Ganges, by an under- 
ground passage ; and this identity is preserved in the familiar 
name of Wriddha-Gang&. But every part of its course is holy 
sin. The great bathing festival, called purtéaram, celebrated 
in different years on the most sacred rivers of India, is held 
every twelfth year on the banks of the Godavari at RaAjah- 
mundry. The spots most frequented by pilgrims are the 
source at Trimbak; the town of Bhadrichalam on the left 
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bank, about too miles above Rajahmundry, where stands an 
ancient temple of Ramachandra, surrounded by twenty-four 
smaller pagodas; Rajahmundry itself; and the village of 
Kotipalli, on the left bank of the eastern mouth. 

Wainganga (‘the arrow of water’)—A river in the Central 
Provinces, which rises near the village of Partibpur or 
Mundara (21° 57' N. and 79° 34’ E.), 11 miles from the town 
of Seont on the Satpuri plateau, and flows in a wide hallf- 
circle, bending and winding among the spurs of the hills, from 
the west to the east of Seoni District. Here it is diverted to 
the south, being joined by the Thdnwar river from Mandls, 
and forms the boundary of Seon! for some miles until it enters 
Balaghat. ‘The upper valley, at first stony and confined, 
becomes later an alternation of rich alluvial basins and narrow 
gorges, until at the eastern border of Seon! the river commences 
its descent to the lower country, passing over a series of rapids 
and deep channels, overhung by walls of granite, 200 feet 
high. ‘The course of the Waingang’ during the last six miles 
before its junction with the Thanwar may perhaps be ranked 
next to the Bheraghat gorge of the Narbada for beauty of river 
scenery in the Central Provinces. Emerging from the hills, the 
river flows south and south-west through the rich rice lands 
of Balaghat and Bhandara Districts, passing the towns of 
Balaghat, Tumsar, Bhandara, and Paunt, and receiving the 
waters of numerous affluents. Of these the principal are the 
Bagh in Balighat, and the Kanhin, Chilband, and Garhvi in 
Bhandara. It then flows through Chanda, and after a course 
of 360 miles joins the Wardha at Seont on the south-western 
border of Chanda District. The river formed by the confluence 
of the Wardha and Wainganga is known as the PrAnwnrta and 
is a tributary of the GODAVARI. 

In Seoni and Balaghat Districts the bed of the Wain- 
ganga is a series of basalt ridges with deep pools held up 
behind them, while in the hot season the river shrinks to a 
narrow stream trickling between the indentations of the ridges. 
Below Balaghat the bed is generally broad and sandy, inter- 
spersed with occasional barriers of rock. Its width extends to 
about 600 yards in Chinda. During the flood season the river 
is navigable for light canoes from the confluence of the Bagh 
as far as Garhchirolf in Chanda, though one or two barriers of 
rock impede traffic. ‘Timber is floated down it, and grain and 
vegetables are carried for short distances by boat. No use 18 
made of the river for purposes of irrigation. The drainage 
area of the Waingang’ includes the east of the Nigpur plain 
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and also the greater part of the Districts of Seont and Chhind- 
wara, whose waters are brought to it by the Pench and Kanhan 
rivers. It is crossed by the narrow-gauge Satpurd railway near 
Keoliri, by the main line of the Bengal-Nagpur Railway near 
Naw4gaon in Bhandira, and by a fine stone bridge at Chhapara 
on the Seonl-Jubbulpore road, An annual fair is held at its 
source at Munddra. 

The curiously winding and circuitous course of the Wain- 
gang’ through Seonf District is thus accounted for by a Hindu 
legend. A RajA in Bhandara had a talisman, and by plac- 
ing this in his mouth, he could be transported to Allahabad 
to bathe in the Ganges. But after he had done this daily for 
4 long time, the Ganges said to him that it was a great labour 
for him to come every day to Allahabad to bathe in its waters ; 
and that if he filled a bottle with its water and laid it down by 
his house, a new stream would flow whose water would be that 
of the Ganges, and bathing in which would confer the same 
took a bottle of the water. But on his way home, while stop- 
ping to rest at Partabpur, the present source of the Waingangi, 
he inadvertently laid the bottle on the ground. Instantly a 
stream issued forth from it and began to flow. The dismayed 
Raja then besought the river, saying that this place was far from 
his home, and he would not be able to come there and bathe. 
So the river, pitying him, changed its course, and flowed north, 
east, and south in a wide half-circle, until it passed through 
Bhandira by the Raja's house. 

Mahanadi (‘the great river "}—<A large river in the Central 
Provinees and Bengal, with a total course of 550 miles, about 
half of which lies within the Central Provinces. The drainage 
area of the Mahfnadi is estimated at 43,800 square miles, of 
which about 27,o00 square miles are in the Central Provinces, 
Owing to the rapidity of its current, its maximum discharge in 
flood time near its mouth is calculated to be nearly 2 million 
cubic feet a second, or as great as that of the Ganges; in the 
dry season, however, the discharge dwindles to 1,125 cubic 
feet a second, while the least discharge of the Ganges is 45,000 
cubic feet. During eight months of the year the river is 
nothing more than a narrow and shallow channel winding 
through a vast expanse of sand. 

It rises in an insignificant pool, a few miles from the village 
of Sihiwa in the extreme south-east of Raipur District (20° 9’ 
N. and 81° 58 E.). In the first part of its course it flows to 
the north, and drains the eastern portion of Raipur, its valley 
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during the first 50 miles being not more than 500 ot 606 yards 
broad. A little above Seorindrdyan, on entering Bilispur Dis- 
trict, it receives the waters of its first great affluent the Seonath, 
which in Raipur District is a more important river than the 
Mahinadi itself. It flows in an easterly direction through 
Bilispur, its principal tributaries being the Jonk and Hasdo. 
It then enters Sambalpur, and turning south at the town of 
Padampur flows south and south-east through Sambalpur 
District. Its affluents here are the Ib, Ong, and Tel, and 
numerous minor streams. In Sambalpur it has already become 
a river of the first magnitude with a width of more than a mile 
in flood time, when it pours down a sheet of muddy water 
overflowing its submerged banks, carrying with it the boughs 
and trunks of trees, and occasionally the corpses of men and 
animals which it has swept away. From Sambalpur a magnifi- 
cent view is obtained for several miles up and down the river, 
the breadth being almost doubled at the centre of a large curve 
below the town. ‘The Mahinadi subsequently forms the 
northern boundary of the State of Baud in Orissa, and forces 
its tortuous way through the Orissa Tributary States, between 
ridges and ledges, in a series of rapids, until it reaches Dhol- 
pur. Boats shoot these rapids at a great pace, and on their 
return journey are dragged up from the bank with Immense 
labour. During the rainy season the water covers the rocks and 
suffices to float down huge rafts of timber. At Dholpur the 
rapids end, and the river rolls its unrestrained waters straight 
towards the outermost line of the Eastern Ghats. This 
mountain line is pierced by a gorge 49 miles in length, over- 
looked by hills and shaded by forests on either side. The 
Mahanadi finally leaves the ‘Tributary States, and pours down 
upon the Orissa delta from between two hills a mile apart at 
Naraj, about 7 miles west of the city of Cuttack. It traverses 
Cuttack District from west to east, and throwing off numerous 
branches falls into the Bay of Bengal, by several channels, near 
FALse Pornt, in 20° 18° N. and 86° 43° E. 

On the right or south bank, soon after entering Cuttack 
District, it gives off a large stream, the Katjurl, the city of 
Cuttack being built upon the spit which separates the two 
rivers. The Katjuri immediately divides into two, of which 
the southern branch, under the name of the Koyakhai, passes 
into Puri District, and shortly afterwards throws off the Surud, 
which reunites with the parent stream after a course of a few 
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which unit after a southerly course of about 20 miles ; and, 
under the name of the Devi, the combined stream passes into 
Puri District, and falls into the Bay of Bengal, a few miles 
below the southern boundary of Cuttack. The Katjuri ulti- 
mately falls into the Bay of Bengal under the name of the 
Jotdir. The other important southern distributary of the 
Mahanadi is the Paika, which branches off from the parent 
stream to miles below Cuttack city, and rejoims it after a 
course of about 12 miles. It again branches off from the 
northern bank, and running in a loop finally joins the Maha- 
nadf at Tiki, opposite Taldanda. The offshoots from the 
left or north bank of the Mahdnad!f are the Biripd and the 
Chitartala, The Biripd takes off opposite the city of Cuttack, 
and, after flowing in a north-easterly direction for about 15 
miles, throws off the Genguti from its left bank. This stream, 
after receiving the waters of the Kelo, again falls into the 
Hiripa. The latter nver afterwards joins the BRAHMANI, and 
its waters ultimately find their way into the Bay of Bengal by 
the Dhamra estuary. The Chitartala branch leaves the parent 
stream about ro miles below the Birdpi mouth, and soon 
bifurcates into the Chitartala and the Nin. These streams 
unite, after a course of about zo miles, and, under the name 
of the Niin, the united waters fall into the Mahinadi estuary 
a few miles from the coast, and so into the Bay of Bengal. 

In the upper parts of its course the bed of the Mahdnadi 
is open and sandy, with banks usually low, bare, and unattrac- 
tive. After entering Sambalpur its course 1s broken in several 
places by rocks through which the river forms rapids, dan- 
gerous to navigation. Boats can, however, ascend the Mahi- 
nad! from its mouth as far as Arang in Raipur District, about 
ro miles from its source. Before the construction of the 
Bengal-Nagpur Railway the Mahdnadi was the main outlet for 
the produce of Sambalpur District, which was carried in boats 
to Cuttack, salt, cloth and other commodities being brought 
back in exchange, The through traffic has now, however, been 
superseded by the railway, and there remains only a small 
amount of local trade between Sambalpur and Sonpur. 

No use has hitherto been made of the waters of the 
Mehinnel sea eee Provinces, but a project 
for a canal in Raipur District is under consideration. Efforts 
have been made to Ihoshand end ntilive the Wast- water-eupply 
thrown down on the Orissa delta; and an elaborate system of 
canals, known as the Orissa CaNacs, has been constructed to 
regulate the water-supply for irrigation, and to utilize it for 
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navigation and commerce. Large sums have also‘been spent 
in embankments to protect the delta from inundation by the 
floods which pour down the MahdAnadI and its distributaries. 
A pontoon bridge is constructed across it in the dry season at 
Sambalpur, and the Bengal-Nigpur Railway crosses by a bridge 
at Cuttack. 

Gondwina.—A name given by the Muhammadans to 
a tract of country now in the Central Provinces and Central 
India. Abul Faz! describes Gondwana or Garhd Katanka as 
bounded on the east by Ratanpur, a dependency of Jharkhand 
or Chota Nagpur, and on the west by Malwa, while Panna 
lay north of it, and the Deccan south. This description 
corresponds fairly closely with the position of the SATPURA 
plateau, as the Chhattisgarh plain on the east belonged to the 
Ratanpur kingdom, incorrectly designated as a dependency of 
Chot& Nagpur, while part of the Narbada valley was included 
in the old Hindu kingdom of Malw4, Little or nothing was 
known of Gondwana at this time ; and indeed as late as 1353 
it was stated before the Koyal Asiatic Society that ‘ at present 
the Gondwina highlands and jungles comprise such a large 
tract of unexplored country that they form quite an oasis in our 
maps.’ Gondwana to the Muhammadans signified the country 
of the Gonds, the Dravidian tribe at present bearing that 
name, How they obtained it is a question which has been 
discussed by General Cunningham*. As pointed out by him 
the Gonds do not call themselves by this name, but commonly 
by that of Koitar. He considers that Gond probably comes 
from Gauda, the classical name of part of the United Provinces 
and Bengal. A Benares inscription relating to one of the 
Chedi kings of Tripura or Tewar (near Jubbulpore) states that 
he was of the Haihaya tribe, who lived on the banks of the 
Narbadi, in the district of the western Gauda in the province 
of Malwa. Three or four other inscriptions also refer to the 
kings of Gauda in the same locality. The hypothesis can 
scarcely be considered as more than speculative; but, if 
correct, it shows that the name Gond has simply a local 
signification, the Gonds being the inhabitants of western 
Gauda, and the name being derived from the same source as 
that of the Gaur Brahmans and Rajputs. 





TheGonds More than 2} millions of Gonds were enumerated at the 


ey, 
tie 


Census of rgo1, of whom nearly 2 millions belong to the 

Central Provinces, and the remainder to Bengal, Madras, and 

Berar, Large numbers of them live on the Satpurd plateau, 
4 Records of the Archaeological Survey, vol. ix, p. 190. 
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the Chot Magpur plateau, and the hills of Bastar between the 
Mahfinadi and Godavari, while they are less numerous on 
the Vindhyan Hills, The Gonds are among the most important 
of all the Dravidian tribes, and were formerly a ruling race, the 
greater part of the Central Provinces having been held by three 
or four Gond dynasties from about the fourteenth to the 
eighteenth century. Such accounts of them as remain, even 
allowing for much exaggeration, indicate the attainment of 
a surprising degree of civilization and prosperity. So far back 
as the fifteenth century we read in Firishta that the king of 
Kherld sumptuously entertained Ahmad Shih Wali, the 
Bahmani Sultan, and made him rich offerings, among which 
were many diamonds, rubies, and pearls, Under the Garhi- 
Mandla dynasty the revenues of the MandlA district are said to 
have amounted to ten lakhs of rupees. When the castle of 
Chaurigarh was sacked by one of Akbar’s generals 1 in 1564, the 
booty found, according to Firishta, comprised, independently 
of jewels, images of gold and silver and other valuables, no 
fewer than a hundred jars of gold coin, and a thousand 
elephants. Of the Chanda rulers the Settlement officer who has 
recorded their history wrote that ‘they left, if we forget the last 
few years, a well-governed and contented kingdom, adorned 
with admirable works of engineering skill, and prosperous to 
a point which no after-tume has reached.’ 
| = These States were subverted by the Marithis in the Oppres- 
| eighteenth century, and the Gonds were driven to take refuge ,. 8h eee 
| in the inaccessible highlands, where the Marithds continued to 

pillage and harass them, until they obtained an acknowledge- 

ment of their supremacy and the promise of an annual tribute, 

Under such treatment the hill Gonds soon lost every vestige of 
| civilization, and became the cruel treacherous savages depicted 
| by travellers of this period, when they regularly plundered and 
r murdered stragglers and small parties passing through their 
| hills, while from their strongholds, built on the most inacessible 
| spurs of the Satpurds, they would make a dash into the rich 
plains of Berar or the Narbada valley, and after looting and 
killing all night, return stmnight: scone: county 2 sana 
fortresses, guided by the light of a bonfire on some commanding 
peak. With the pacifcation of the country and the intro- 
duction of a strong and equable system of government by the 
British, these wild marauders soon settled down and became 
the timid and inoffensive labourers which they now are. | 

Owing to their numbers and wide distribution the internal Internal 

structure of the Gond tribe is somewhat complex. In Chinda ““*"* 
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and Bastar especially are found a number of sub-tfibes, as the 
Marias, Parjis, and Koyis, of whom it may at least be surmised 
that the name of Gond, as applied to them, has rather a local 
than a tribal signification, and that they are as distinctly 
separate tribes as the other branches of the Dravidian stock. 
A number of occupational groups have also come into existence, 
which are endogamous, and sometimes occupy a lower position 
in the social scale than the Gonds proper. Such are the 
Pardhins or bards and minstrels, the Ojhis or soothsayers, 
Agariis or iron-workers, Gowiris or graziers, Naiks or those 
who were formerly soldiers, and Koilabhitis or dancers and 
prostitutes. The Pardhins, Ojhads, and Koilabhitis will eat 
from a proper Gond’s hand, but a Gond will not eat with them. 
These professional groups, though included among Gonds by 
common usage, form practically separate castes. The tribe 
proper has two main divisions: the Raj Gonds, who form the 
aristocracy, and the Dhar, or ‘dust’ Gonds, the people. ‘The 
latter are also called by the Hindus Ravanvansis or descendants 
of the demon Ravana, who was destroyed by Rima. The Rij 
Gonds, who include the majority of the saminddrs, may roughly 
be taken to be the descendants of Gond landed proprietors who 
have been formed into a separate subdivision and admitted to 
Hinduism with the status of a cultivating caste, Brahmans 
taking water from them. The elevation is justified by the 
theory that they have intermarried with RAjputs, but this has 
probably occurred only in a few isolated instances. Some 
Raj Gonds wear the sacred thread, and outdo Brahmans in 
their purificatory observances, even having the wood which 1s 
to cook their food washed before it is burnt. But many of 
them are obliged once in four or five years to visit their god 
Bira Deo, and to place cow's flesh to their lips wrapped in 
a cloth, lest evil should befall their house. The Khatulha 
Gonds, found principally in the north, also have a somewhat 


higher status than the ordinary Gonds, and appear to have 
belonged to the old Khatolé State in Bundelkhand. 


The exogamous divisions of the Gonds are somewhat com- 
plicated. The primary classification is according to the 
number of gods worshipped. The worshippers of 7, 6, 5s and 4 
gods form different divisions, within which marnage is pro- 
hibited ; that is, worshippers of the same number of gods may 
not intermarry. Each division also has a totem—that of the 
7god worshippers being a porcupine, of the 6-god worshippers 
a tiger, of the §-god worshippers a crane, and of those of 4 gods 
a tortoise. But each of these divisions is further split up into 
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a number of totemistic septs, and members of a sept may not 
marry those of a sept having the same totem in another 
division though worshipping a different number of gods. In 
many cases also particular septs with different totems in 
different divisions may not intermarry, the explanation being 
that a relationship exists between these septs. The rat 
system is somewhat confused, and the rules are indefinite, 
while the divisions according to numbers of gods worshipped 
appear to be absent in the northern Districts of the Central 
Provinces. 

The marrage ceremony is performed in several ways. The Marriage 
Rij Gonds have adopted the Hindu ceremonial. On the “°™ 
other hand, in Bastar and Chanda, the primitive form of 
marriage by capture is still in vogue, though the procedure 
is now merely symbolical. The most distinctive feature of 
a Gond wedding is that the procession usually starts from 
See re andthe comeemoniy ie be Seemed WE titi ok tip 
bridegroo pontn tion to the Hindu practice. When 
g Gchchiorabien th oimeey kis childern dic Roce ae to his 
sister's children, whom he considers himself to be entitled to 
demand for his own, such a marriage being called ‘bringing 
back the milk.’ Among the poorest classes the expectant bride- 
groom serves the bride's father for a period varying from three 
to seven years, at the end of which the marriage is celebrated 
at the latter's expense. In Khairdgarh the bridal pair are placed 
in two pans of a balance and covered with blankets. The 
caste priest lifts up the bridegroom's pan and the girl's relatives 
the other, and they walk round with them seven times, touching 
the marnage-post at each tum. After this they are taken 
outside the village without being allowed to see each other. 
They are placed standing at a little distance with a screen 
between them, and liquor is spilt on the ground to make a line 
from one to the other, After a time the bridegroom lifts up 
the screen, rushes on the bride, gives her a blow on the back, 
and puts the ring on her finger, at the same time making 
& noise im imitation of the cry of a goat. All the men then 
rush indiscriminately upon the women, making the same noise, 
and mage in bacchanalian orgies, not sparing their own 
to be an deeeniinksealesiane ts ibecmaitiage She gives it 
before a council of elders, and if necessary is allowed time to 
make up her mind. For the marriage ceremony the couple are 
seated side by side under a green shed, and water is poured on 
them through the shed in imitation of the fertilizing action of 
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rain. Some elder of the village lays his hands on them, and the 
wedding is over. Im the Maria villages, as in Chhattisgarh, there 
are gofa/ehars, or two houses or barracks in which all the youths 
and maidens respectively of the village sleep. They sing and 
dance and drink liquor tll midnight, and are then supposed to 
separate, and each sex to retire to its own house. Marniage is 
adult, and divorce and widow-marriage are freely allowed. 

The funeral ceremonies of the Gonds are interesting. The 
corpse is usually buried with its feet to the south; the 
higher classes burn their dead, this honour being particularly 
reserved for old men on account of the expense involved in 
cremation. Formerly the dead were buried in the houses 
in which they died, but this practice has now ceased. On the 
fifth day after death the ceremony of bringing back the soul 
is performed. ‘The relations go to the river-side and call aloud 
the name of the dead person, and then enter the nver, catch 
a fish or an insect, and taking it home, place it among the 
suinted dead of the family, believing that the spirit of the dead 
person has in this manner been brought back to the house. 
In some cases it is eaten, in the belief that it will thus be born 
again as a child. The good souls are quickly appeased, and 
veneration for them is confined to their descendants. But the 
bad ones excite a wider interest because their evil influences 
may extend to others. <A similar fear attaches to the spirits 
of persons who have died a violent or unnatural death. 

The religion of the Gond is simply animistic. He deifies 
ancestors, who are represented by small pebbles kept in 
a basket in the holiest part of the house, that ts, the kitchen, 
where he regularly worships them at appointed intervals. His 
greatest god is Bara Deo; but his pantheon includes many 
others, some being Hindu gods, and others animals or 
implements to which Hindu names have been attached. 
Among them may be mentioned Bhimsen, one of the Pindava 
brothers ; Fharat Pen, the battle-axe god ; Ghangra, the bell on 
a bullock's neck ; Chawar, the cow's tail; Bagh Deo, the tiger; 
Doha Deo; « young bridegroom who was carried off by a 
tiger; Palo, the cloth covering for spear-heads; and others. 
In Chhindwira are found deo Ada/ads or ‘gods’ threshing- 
floors,’ at which collections of the gods reside, and where 
gatherings are held for worship several times a year. 

The Gonds are principally engaged in agriculture, and the 
majority of them are farm servants and labourers. The more 
civilized are also police constables and chafrass, and the 
Mohp&ni coal-miners are mainly Gonds. They work well, but 
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like the other forest tribes are improvident and lazy when they 
have got enough for their immediate wants, ‘A Gond con- 
siders himself a king if he has a pot of grain in his house,’ 
says a proverb, The Gonds are of small stature and dark in 
colour, ‘Their bodies are well proportioned, but their features 
are ugly, with a round head, distended nostrils, a wide mouth 
and thick lips, straight black hair, and scanty beard and 
moustache. The Maras are taller and have more aquiline 
features than the other tribes. 

About half of the Gonds in the Central Provinces speak Language. 
a broken Hindi, while the remainder retain their own Dravi- 
dian language, popularly known as Gondi. This has a common 
ancestor with Tamil and Kanarese, but little immediate con- 
nexion with its neighbour Telugu. Gondi has no literature and 
no character of its own; but the Gospels and the Book of 
Genesis have been translated into it, and several grammatical 
sketches and vocabularies compiled. 

Kosala (from AwrAa/a, ‘ happy ').—Two tracts of this name 
are known in Hindu literature. That north of the Vindhyas 
corresponded roughly to Oudh. In the Kamiyana it is the 
country of Dasaratha and Rima, with its capital at Ajodhy4, 
and it then extended to the Ganges. It was part of the holy 
land of Buddhism, and in Buddhist literature kings of Kosala 
also ruled over Kapilavastu. Sriivasti, the site of which is 
disputed, was the capital of Uttara Kosala, the northern por- 
tion over which Lava, son of Rima, ruled after his father's 
death. Southern or Great Kosala (Dakshina or Mah’ Kosala), 
which fell to Kusa, the other son of Rama, lay south of the 
Vindhyas, In the seventh century Hen Tsiang describes it 
as bounded by Ujjain on the north, Mahirishtra on the west, 
Orissa on the east, and Andhra and Kalinga on the south. It 
thus lay in Chhattisgarh about the upper valley of the MAHANADI 
and its tributaries, from Amarkantak on the north to Kanker 
on the south, and may at times have extended west into 
Mandli and Balighat Districts, and east into Sambalpur. 
From about the year tooo the tract was absorbed in a new 

1 called Chedi (‘eastern’), 

[For Northern Kosala, see Lassen, Jad. A/?., vol. i, p. 129, 
and authorities quoted there ; Rhys Davids’ Buddhist India, 
passim. For Southern Kosala, see Cunningham, r , 
Survey eports, vol. xvii, p. 65, and map; and Coras of 
Mediaeval Jndia, p. 73-] 








JUBBULPORE DIVISION 


Jubbulpore Division ( fa42/éwr).—Northem Division of 
the Central Provinces, extending from 21° 36° to 24° 27° N. and 
from 78° 4’ to 81° 45° E., with an area of 18,950 square miles. 
The head-quarters of the Commissioner are at JUBBULPORE 
Crry. The Division contains five Districts, as shown below :— 
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OF these Saugor and Damoh and the Murwira faAsi! of 
Jubbulpore lie on the Vindhyan plateau to the north. The 
southern part of Jubbulpore is situated at the head of the 
narrow valley through which the Narbada river flows between 
the Vindhyan and Sitpurd ranges: while Seonf and Mandla 
form part of the Satpur’ plateau to the south. The Division 
therefore consists generally of hilly country, lying at a con- 
siderable elevation and enjoying a comparatively temperate 
climate. In 188r the population of the Division was 2,201,573, 
which increased in r8gr to 2,375,610 or by 8 per cent. The 
increase was considerably less than the average for the Pro- 
vince, the decade having been an unhealthy one, especially in 
Saugor and Damoh. In rgor the population was 2,081,916, 
a decrease of 12 per cent. on the figures of r8gr. Since the 
Census a small transfer of territory has taken place, and 
the adjusted population ts 2,081,499. All Districts of the 
Division suffered severely from famine during the decade. In 
tgot Hindus formed 74 per cent. of the total and Animists 
go per cent. There were $9,731 Musalmans, 29,918 Jains, and 
5,979 Christians, of whom 2, 706 were Europeans and Eurasians. 
The density of population is tro persons per square mile, 
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as compared with rz2 for all Bntish Districts of the Province. 

The Division contains tr towns and 8,561 inhabited villages, 

but Jussutrore Crrv (90,316) and Saucon (42,330) are the 

only towns with a population of more than 20,000, | 

miles from Jubbulpore, at a gorge overhanging the Narbada 

river, are the well-known Marble Kocks. 

Saugor District (Ségar).— District of the Jubbulpore Boan- 
Division in the extreme north-west of the Central Provinces, (27¢sso"" 
lying between 23° go‘ and 24° 27' N. and 78° 4" and 79° 22 E., and hill 
with an area of 3,962 square miles. It forms with Damoh mrtg 
an extension of the great Malwa plateau, and consists of a flat 
open black soil tract about 1,000 feet above the level of the 
Narbada valley, from which it is separated by the steep es- 
carpment of the Vindhyan Hills. It is bounded on the north 
by the Jhansi District of the United Provinces and by the 
Native States of Panna, Bijiwar, and Charkhari; on the east 
by Panné and Damoh District; on the south by Narsinghpur 
Thstrict and the Native State of Bhopal; and on the west 
by the States of Bhopal and Gwalior. The District is narrowest 
at its south-eastern corner, and slopes towards the north-east, 
gradually extending in width until it culminates in the heights 
overlooking the Bundelkhand plain. The country 1s generally 
undulating, with numerous isolated hills. The most open parts 
are the plain forming the Khurai faési/ on the north-west, and 
that which consists of the Garhikord, Rehli, and Deori garganas 
on the south-east. East of the Khurai Asést/, which is separated 
from Saugor and Banda by alow mange of hills, the character 
of the country is very broken, low flat-topped hills rising from 
the plain in all directions, some covered with trees, others 
stony and barren. On the south-east and north-east of the 
District lie thick belts of forest. The drainage of the country 
is almost entirely to the north and east, the watershed of the 
Narbadd commencing only from the summit of the range 
immediately overlooking it. The principal mvers are the 
Sonar, the Bewas, the Duasan, the Bina, andthe Berwa. Of 
these the Sondr, Bewas, and Dhasin flow from south-west to 
the border separating the northem portion of the Khurai faAsi/ 
from the State of Gwalior. Two small streams, the Biranj and 
Sindhor, take their rise in the Deori pergana of the Rehbli 
faksi/ and flow south to the Narbadi. 

The greater part of the District is covered by the Deccan Geology. 
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trap; but there are two great inliers of Vindhyan sandstone, 
one to the north running down nearly as far as Saugor, and 
the other to the east extending from near Garhikota to beyond 
Surkhi, To the east or south-east of Saugor the infra-trappean 
or Lameta limestone is largely developed. Calcareous inter- 
trappean bands with fossilized shells and plants also occur 
largely near Saugor. 

The Vindhyan Hills are generally poorly wooded. Saugor 
contains some almost pure teak forest in the west near Jai- 
singhnagar and Rahatgarh, and teak mixed with other species 
elsewhere. Sandal-wood is found in small areas, and bamboos 
occupy the slopes of most of the hills. The bamboo is fairly 
well reproduced by seed, but the forests are full of dead trees, 
and are in poor condition for the most part. Belts of chiw/a 
or palas (Aufea frondosa) are found in the rich black soil of 
the open plateaux, and of plains at the foot of the hills, such 
as those near Saugor. The cultivated portions of the District 
are marked by the presence near villages of scattered trees 
or groves of mango, tamarind, madwé (Bassia /atifolia), and 
pipal. 

Among wild animals, sdméar, #i/gaf; and spotted deer are 
numerous, and hog are still more common. Four-horned 
with. Herds of antelope are found all over the open country, 
especially in the Khurai éatsi/, Game birds, such as peafowl, 
spur-fowl, sand-grouse, partridges, and green pigeon, are fairly 
numerous ; but water-fowl are not plentiful owing to the ab- 
sence of tanks. Mahseer of small size are numerous in most 
of the rivers, and mwrre/ (Ophiocephalus striatus) are caught 
In every tank. 

The climate of the District is pleasant considering the 


~ latitude. The minimum temperature is about 41° in the cold 


season, and the maximum summer heat about 112°. The 
District is healthy during the greater part of the year. The 
annual rainfall averages 47 inches. Failures of crops appear 
on the whole to have been caused in equal degree by deficiency 
and by excess of rainfall. 

The early history of Saugor is mainly a matter of tradition. 
The old capital, Garhpahri, 7 miles north of the present city, 
8 supposed to have been founded by a Gond dynasty. The 
Gonds were succeeded by a tribe of Ahirs called the Faulidia, 
to whom is attributed the foundation of the fort at Rehli. 
Some Ahir landowners still claim to be their descendants and 
bear the title of Rao. About ro23 the Ahirs were supplanted 
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by one Nihalsha, a Rajput of Jalaun, who took possession of 
Saugor and the surrounding country. Nihalshi's descendants 
retained possession for about 600 years, but are said to have 
been defeated by the Chandels of Mahoba and subjected 
to tribute. The two Baniphar warriors of the Chandel Kajas, 
Alha and Udal, are popular heroes, and their fifty-two battles 
are celebrated in song. Alha is still supposed to live in the 
forests of Orchha, and nightly to kindle the lamp in a temple 
of Devi on a hill in the forest. Saugor itself was founded in 
1660 by Udan Shi, a Dangi chief, said to be one of Nihilsha’s 
descendants, who built a small fort on the site of the present 
one and settled the village of Parkotd, which is now part of the 
town. ‘The grandson of Udan Sha, Prithwipat, a man of weak 
intellect, was dispossessed by Chhatarsal, the famous Bundeli 
Raja. He was restored by the Raja of Jaipur, but was again 
ousted by the Muhammadan chief of Kurwai, and retired 
to Bilehra, which with four other villages is still held free of 
revenue by his descendants. In 1735 Saugor was taken by 
a nephew of Baji Rao, the Maratha Peshwa, who left his 
lieutenant, Govind Rao Pandit, in charge of the conquered 
territory. Govind Rao paid great attention to the improvement 
of the town and surrounding country. The fort of Saugor 
as it now stands was built by him, and the town grew into 
a city under his administration and became the capital of this 
part of the country. He was killed in 1764 at the battle of 
Panipat, and the PeshwA gave Saugor and the surrounding 
Sesniaed revenue-free to his descendants, who continued to hold 
possession until it was ceded to the British. During their rule 
ni city was sacked three times, twice by Amir Khan, Pindari, 
and once by Sindhia after a long siege in 1314. In 1816 
Saugor was ceded to the British by the Peshwa, and became 
part of the Saugor and Nerbudda Terntories, which were for 
a time attached to the North-Western Provinces. In March, 
1842, occurred what is known as the Bundeld insurrection, 
Two Bundeld landholders, who had been served with civil 
court decrees, rose in rebellion and sacked several towns. 
They were joined by a Gond chief, and disaffection extended 
into the adjoining District of Narsinghpur. In the following 
year the revolt was put down, but the District had suffered 
severely and the land revenue was realized with difficulty for 
several years. 

In 1857 the garrison of Saugor consisted of two regiments 
of native infantry and one of cavalry, with a few European 








gunners. Shortly after the commencement of the Mutiny the 
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European residents moved into the fort. The repiments 
remained im their lines for a short time, when the 42nd and 
the 3rd irregular cavalry mutinied, the 31st regiment remaining 
faithful. The two mutinous regiments moved off towards 
Shihgarh, a Native State to the north; the RAjas of Shahgarh 
and Binpur then entered the District and took possession of 
the greater part of it. At the same time the Nawib of Garhi 
Am4pini, a place now in Bhopal, occupied Rahatgarh. The 
whole District was thus in the hands of the rebels, the Europeans 
holding only the town and fort of Saugor. This state of things 
continued for about eight months, during which time three 
indecisive engagements were fought. In February, 1858, 
Sir Hugh Rose arrived at Rahatgarh with the Central India 
Field Force, defeated the rebels, and took the fort. ‘Thence 
he passed on to Barodii Naunagar, about to miles from 
Rahatgarh, where he met and defeated the troops of the Raja 
of Binpur, and then came into Saugor. All the rebels about 
Rahatgarh and Khurai now fled. Passing through Saugor 
Sir Hugh Rose went on to Garhikot®, where he met and 
defeated the Raji of Shahgarh’s troops, and took the fort, 
in which the rebels had left a large quantity of treasure and 
property of all kinds. He then came back to Saugor and 
garh Raja's troops at Madanpur and defeating them with 
great slaughter. By the beginning of March, 1858, a regular 
administration was restored, and the police and revenue offices 
re-established. ‘The dominions of the Shahgarh Raji were 
confiscated, and a part of them was added to Saugor District. 
Dhamoni, 29 miles north of Saugor, contains a large fort 
almost in ruins and surrounded by jungle. At Khimlisa, 
42 miles north-west of Saugor, and the old head-quarters of the 


Khurai faAési/, are situated a fort and a Muhammadan tomb, 
the walls of the latter being of perforated screen-work. Of the 


numerous other forts in the District, the largest is that at 
Rahatgarh, 25 miles west of Saugor, which is ascribed to the 
Muhammadan rulers of Bhopal, ‘The outer walls consist of 26 
enormous round towers, some of which were used as dwellings, 
connected by curtain walls and enclosing a space of 66 acres. 
Within is a palace called the Badal Mahal or ‘cloud palace 
from its great height. There are also forts at Rehli, GARHAKOTA, 
Kavural, Deori, and Jaisinghnagar, with masonry walls pro- 
tected by massive towers ; but these are now for the most part 
in ruins. 

At the Census of 1901, Saugor contained 5 towns—Saucor, 
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. GarHixorA, EtaAwa, Kuvurat,and Drori—and 1,924 villages, 
7 The population at the last three enumerations has been as 
v follows: (1881) 564,950; (1891) §91,743; (tgor) 471,046. 
, Both in 1881 and 1891 the rate of increase was far below that 


of the Province as a whole, owing to a Jong succession of 
partially unfavourable seasons, which retarded the natural 
increase of population and also caused a certain amount of 

gration to Central India, Between 1891 and 1go1 Saugor 
with Damoh suffered from a more disastrous succession of 
failures of crops than any other part of the Province. Inago2 
a tract of 11 villages with some Government forest was trans- 
ferred from Saugor to Narsinghpur, and the corrected totals 
of area and population are 3,962 square miles and 469,479 
persons. ‘The statistics of population in 1901 given below have 
been adjusted on account of this transfer :— 





District total | 3,962 ‘8 | 1,924 


About 87 per cent. of the population are Hindus, and 4 
per cent. Animists, the latter proportion being very low in 
comparison with that for the Province as a whole. Muham- 
madans number 23,215, or 5 per cent. of the population, but 
13,000 of these live in towns, There are more than 15,000 
Jains in the District, or nearly a third of the total number 
in the Province. The language of Saugor is the Bundell 
dialect of Western Hind!, which is spoken by almost the 
whole population. Only 3,800 persons speak Urda and 6,500 
Marathi. It is noticeable that the Marith! spoken in Saugor 
is the pure form of the | J belonging to Poona, and 
not the Nagpur dialect. ‘The forest tribes have entirely” 
abandoned their own languages. 

The principal landholding castes in the District are Their 
Brahmans, Dangis, Lodis, Kurmis, and BundelA Rajputs. a 
Brahmans (41,000), who constitute nearly 9 per cent. of the idea 
population, have come from the north and west of India. The 
north country Brahmans have been in the District longest, and 
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the Marath4s immigrated at the time when it came under their 
rule. The Dangis (21,000) were formerly a dominant caste, 
and Saugor was sometimes called Daingiwira after them. 
They are principally wad/ewsdrs (landholders) and tenants, and 
rarely labourers. Lodhis (39,000) constitute 8 per cent. of the 
population. They had the reputation of being quarrelsome 
and fond of display, but are now losing these characteristics. 
Kurmis (22,000) are quiet and industrious cultivators, and 
averse to litigation, The Bundeli Rajputs were a renowned 
free-booting tribe. They are proud and penurious to the last 
degree, and quick to resent the smallest slight. Even now it 
is said that no Banid dare go past a Bundeli’s house without 
getting down from his pony and folding up his umbrella. 
There are only one or two Muhammadan landowners of any 
importance. Of the forest tribes Gonds number 22,000, or 
about 44 per cent. of the population, and Savaras 13,000, or 
rather less than 3 percent. The Gond Raja of Pitehri was 
formerly a feudatory of the Mandla dynasty, holding a con- 
siderable portion of the south of the District. Both Gonds 
and Savaras in this District are comparatively civilized, and 
have partially adopted Hindu usages. About 65 per cent. of 
the total population are supported by agriculture. 

Christians number 1,357, of whom 665 are Roman Catholics, 
230 Lutherans, and 443 belong to the Church of England. 
Lutheran and Roman Catholic missions, of which the former 
is located at Saugor and Khurai and the latter at Shyimpura. 
Etiwa contains a station of the Christian Mission, a body 
with no sectarian tenets. 

The prevalent soil is a dark coloured loam of varying depth, 
which has been formed partly by lacustrine deposit and partly 
by the disintegration of the trap rock, the loose particles of 
which are washed off the hills into the depressions below. 
This soil is locally known as mmwnd, and is much prized 
because it is easily workable, and not so favourable to the 
growth of rank grass as the more clayey soils found in other 
parts. It covers 56 per cent. of the area under cultivation. 
Ad@éar, or good black soil, covers 2 per cent., and raivdn, or 
thin black soil, 10 per cent. of the area under cultivation. 
The other soils are inferior and unsuitable for wheat. The 
soil of the Khurai éa4si/ contains a large admixture of clay, 
and hence is somewhat stiffer and more difficult to work than 
that of Saugor and the open part of Rehli. The most serious 
obstacle to cultivation in Saugor District is the coarse Adms 
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grass (Saccharum spontaneum); this rapidly invades black soil 
when left fallow, and, when once it has obtained a hold, covers 
the whole field with a network of roots, and can scarcely be 
eradicated by the ordinary country plough. Aias flourishes 
particularly in the clayey soil of the Khurai fa4si4, and during 
the period of adverse seasons has overrun large areas of 
fertile land. Attempts are now being made to eradicate it by 
means of embankments which will keep the fields under water 
during the rains. 

About 24 square miles of land taken from Government Chief agri- 
forests are held on ryofwart tenure; 14 square miles by erie 
revenue-free grantees; and the balance on the ordinary pro- and crops. 
prietary (md/gwsari) tenures. The main agricultural statistics 
for 1903-4 are given below, areas being in square miles :— 





Formerly the wheat crop far exceeded any other in Saugor 
District. In 1891-2 the area under wheat was 805 square 
miles, but it then began to decline owing to 4 succession of 
bad seasons, and fell to 153 square miles in 1896-7, There 
has now been some recovery, and the figures for 1903-4 show 
466 square miles under wheat, or 37 per cent. of the cropped 
area. Gram has been steadily growing in popularity, both 
because it has a recuperative effect on the soil, and because 
it is a less expensive crop to cultivate. It occupies 146 
square miles, or 12 per cent. of the cropped area. Linseed 
has been affected by the unfavourable seasons no less than 
wheat, and now occupies 56 square miles, or 44 per cent. of 
the cropped area. jowar has in recent years increased 
greatly in popularity, as it is a cheap food-crop, and very 
little seed is required for it. At present the area under it is 
171 square miles, or 14 per cent. of the total. Aden covers 
so square miles, or more than 5 per cent. There are 20 
square miles under cotton and 26 under rice. 7i/ and ranttlii 
(Guisotia abyssinica) occupy 72 square miles, Betel-vine 
gardens are found in Saugor, Baleh, Sahajpur, and Jaisingh- 
nagar, and the leaf of Balch has some reputation. 
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At the time of settlement (1892-3) the cropped area 


mentsin amounted to about 1,600 square miles, but the prolonged 
rent prac- agricultural depression reduced this in 1905 to about 1,250 
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square miles. It may be anticipated that with good harvests 
the more valuable spring crops will continue to recover the 
ground lost. During the recent bad seasons large agricul- 
tural loans have been made, the total advances between 
1871 and 1904 amounting to more than eight lakhs, Of 
this total, about Rs, 50,000 has been remitted. Loans 
for the improvement of land have been taken to a much 
smaller extent, but over Rs. so,coo was advanced between 
1891 and 1904 for the construction of embankments for 
wheat-fields. 

Most of the cattle in the District are bred locally, and 


and are small but hardy, though no care is exercised in breeding, 


and special bulls are not kept for this purpose. Superior 
plough-cattle are imported from Malwa and Gwalior, but not 
in large numbers. Buffaloes are not used for cultivation, but 
they are kept for the manufacture of g43, and the young bulls 
are taken by road to Chhattisgarh and sold there. Ponies are 
bred in the District, but not to so large an extent as formerly. 
They are of very small size, and are used both for riding and 
pack-carriage. Since the extension of metalled roads the 
people prefer to travel in bullock-carts. Mules are bred in 
small numbers for sale to the Military department. Donkeys 
are used only as pack-animals by the lowest castes. 


Irrigation. Only §,500 acres, or 1 per cent. of the total under cultiva- 


Forests, 


tion, was irrigated in 1903-4, and this area consists principally 
of rice or garden crops, Irrigation from temporary wells is 
common in the north of the Banda fadst/, where the light 
at all in this District, but a few banks have been erected to 
leading landholders have, however, now adopted the practice 
of embanking their fields, and experimental embankments 
have been constructed by Government. 

Government forests cover 755 square miles, or rather less 
than 19 per cent. of the area of the District. There are large 
forests in the hills of the north and south, and a series of 
Scattered blocks on the range running from north-east to 
sooth-west. Teak, say (Terminaiia tomentosa), chiula or palds 
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forest, found in the plains, is of an open nature, and the 
trees are freely propagated by seed, but the seedlings are 
often destroyed by the winter frosts and by fires in the hot 
season. Among minor products may be noticed charcoal, 
which is sold to the iron-workers of Tendikheda in Narsingh- 
pur, and the rasa fikari grass (Andrapegon Schocnanthus) used 
in the manufacture of scent. The forests of Banda are rich 
in ma/iwa trees, which are of great value in times of scarcity. 
The forest revenue in tg03-4 was Ks. 47,000. 

Iron is found in the north of the District in Hiripur and Minerals. 
other villages of the Shahgarh fargana, and is still worked 
by hand smelting, but the industry has greatly declined. 
Sandstone quarries occur in several places, from which build- 
ing stone of a good quality is obtained, the best being at 
Rahatgarh and Maswisi, just north of Saugor. The earthen 
vessels made of red clay in Shihgarh have a local reputation. 

Weaving and dyeing are carried on principally at Saugor, Arts and 
and the manufacture of glass bangles at Garhikota, Pithorid, 
and Rahatgarh. At Pithoria glass beads and rude phials for 
holding scent are also made, Gold and silver work is pro- 
duced at Saugor, Khural, and Etawa, but many of the Sonars 
(goldsmiths) have fallen back on the manufacture of orna- 
ments from bell-metal. The local industries are generally, as 


dition. There 





elsewhere in the Province, in a depressed con 
are no factories in the District. 

The principal exports consist of food-graims, and until Com- 
lately those of wheat were of far greater importance than all wpaenicne 
others combined. But in recent years the exports of wheat 
have declined almost to vanishing point, though with favour- 
able harvests they will probably soon recover. At present 
the most important articles of exports are the oilseeds, ff and 
linseed. Cotton and hemp (san) are exported to some extent; 
also géd in large quantities, dried meat (to Burma), hides, 
to the United Provinces, and the skins and horns of antelope 
cotton piece-goods, kerosene oil, metals, all minor articles of 
hardware, groceries and spices. Country cloth comes princt- 
pally from the Bombay mulls ; unrefined sugar is imported from 
the United Provinces, refined sugar from Bombayand Cawnpore, 
and tobacco from Cawnpore and Bengal. Nearly all the salt 
used comes from the Pachbhadra salt marshes in Jodhpur, 
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Before the opening of the railway from Bina to Katni 
nearly the whole trade of Saugor District went to Kareli 
station in Narsinghpur District by the Saugor-Karell road, 
crossing the Narbada at Barmhin; but at present the bulk 
of the trade of the District is concentrated at Saugor station. 
The three southern farganas of the Rehli fad /—Naiharmow, 
Gourjhimar, and Deori—still send their exports to Karell, 
while the Shahgarh pergana in the north of the Banda faAst/ 
has a certain amount of traffic with Cawnpore by road. The 
branch line from Bina, on the Indian Midland line of 
the Great Indian Peninsula, to Katni, on the East Indian 
Railway, passes through the centre of Saugor District. The 
length of this railway within the District is 71 miles, and 
there are seven stations, of which Bina, Khurai, Saugor, and 
Shahpur are trade centres. The main line of the Indian 
Midland Railway from [tira to Cawnpore also runs through 
the north-west of the Khurai érAsi/ for seventeen miles, and 
the stations of Bimora, Bina, Agasode, and Karonda are situated 
on it, while another branch leads from Bina to Baran. The 
principal roads are those leading from Saugor to Karell, 
Rahatgarh, and Rehli, to Cawnpore through Banda, to Damoh 
through Garhikota, and to Jhansi through Malthone. Of 
out, the Rehli road for most of its length, and the Cawnpore 
and Jhansi roads for a few miles out of Saugor town. The 
importance of the Kareli road has now largely decreased. The 
total length of metalled roads in the District is 117 miles, 
and of unmetalled roads 162 miles; the annual expenditure 
on maintenance is about Rs. 50,000. A few minor roads 
are maintained by the District council, but all others are 
in charge of the Public Works department. The length of 
avenues of trees is 185 miles, 

_ There is little on record of the agricultural history of the 
District prior to the thirty years’ settlement of 1867, but severe 
failures of crops are known to have occurred more than once 
during the first half of the century and also in the years 1854 
to 1856. In 1868-9 the autumn harvest failed entirely owing 
to drought, and some distress was felt by the poorer classes. 
In 1878, 1889, and 1890 the harvests were poor, and there 
Was again a certain amount of privation. The spring crops 
were below the average in 1892-3, and in 1893-4 and 1894-5 
they failed almost entirely from excessive winter rains, Relief 
works were opened in 1894, but the people did not resort to 
them in large numbers. In 1895-6 both crops were again 
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seriously injured by drought, and in 1896-7 an almost complete 
failure caused severe famine. Kelief operations were in 
progress during the whole of 1897. The total expenditure 
exceeded 12 lakhs, and the maximum daily number of persons 
on relief was 58,000 in May, 1897. In 1898-9 Saugor had 
a poor spring crop, and in 1899-1900 the autumn crops 
failed entirely, though the spring crops gave an average out- 
turn. There was again famine in this year, though far less 
severe in Saugor than over most of the Province. Nearly 11 
lakhs was spent on relief, and the numbers relieved rose to 
87,000 in August, rgoo. It will thus be seen that the 
District has lately passed through a most severe and protracted 
period of agricultural depression. 

The executive head of the District is the Deputy-Commis- District 
sioner, who is also District Magistrate, with three Assistants. nbeeahe 
For administrative purposes the District is divided into four staff. 
fakstis, each of which has a faAsi/dar and a sath-faAstidar, 
exces Banh waist PARE Sore An Executive 
Engineer and a Forest officer are stat 

The civil judicial staff consists of a District and a Sub- Civil and 
ordinate Judge, with a Munsif at each faii The Divisional 5 criminal 
and Sessions Judge of Jubbulpore has superior civil and? 
criminal jurisdiction. The crime of the District is somewhat 
heavy as compared with other parts of the Province. 
Robberies and dacoities are comparatively frequent, and cattle- 
stealing and simple theft are also common offences. Opium 
smuggling from the adjoining Native States is prevalent. 

Under the Marith’ revenue system villages were farmed Land 
out to the highest bidder, and any rights or consideration "INV" 
which the village headmen may have enjoyed in the past were tration. 
almost entirely effaced. No legal status was given to tenants, 
and the older cultivators were protected only by custom, which 
e enjoined that, so long as the annual rent demand was paid, 
their tenure should be hereditary and continuous, The land 
revenue history of the District during the period following 
the cession in 1818 consists of a series of abortive attempts 
to raise a revenue equal to or exceeding that-of the Maratha 
government, when the people had become i | | 








rule, and by the depredations of the Pindiris, The demand at 
cession was a little short of 6 lakhs. A series of annual! and 
short-term settlements ensued till 1835, when a twenty years’ 
settlement was made, and the revenue fixed at Rs. 6,27,000 
This settlement did not work well, and the disturbances of 
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1842 seriously injured the District, necessitating a general 
reduction of revenue varying from to to 20 per cent. Large 
remissions of the ordinary demand were also frequently made 
during the currency of this settlement. In 1854 a revision 
of settlement was commenced, but owing to the Mutiny and 
other causes was not completed throughout the District until 
1867. The effect of this settlement was to reduce the revenue 
to Rs. 4,64,000. On this occasion the village headmen re- 
ceived, according to the general policy of the Central Provinces 
Administration, proprietary and transferable rights in their 
villages. ‘The settlement was for the term of thirty years, and 
the District prospered, the cropped area increasing from 1,040 
to 1,250 square miles. In r8gz, after a preliminary cadastral 
survey had been completed, a new settlement commenced, 
but owing to interruptions caused by famine it was not com- 
pleted till 1897. The revenue then fixed amounted to nearly 
Rs. 6,96,000. In spite of the enhanced revenue, the share of 
the ‘assets’ left to the proprietors was considerably larger 
than at the former settlement, But the successive failures of 
ctops have so greatly reduced both the area under cultivation 
and the value of the crops grown that the District has been 
unable to pay the revised demand, and successive reductions 
have been made. The revenue as now fixed (1903-4) is 
Rs. §,00,000, the average incidence per acte being R. O-10-4 
(maximum R. o-13-7, minimum R. o-5-11); while the inci- 
dence of the rental is Rs. 1-1-6 (maximum Rs. 1-7-0, minimum 
R. 0-10-10). The total revenue receipts in the District have 
varied, as shown below (in thousands of rupees) -— 
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Local The management of local affairs outside municipal areas 
rent aA is entrusted toa District council, under which are four local 
ities, |§ Doards each having jurisdiction over a single faési, The income 
of the District council in 1903-4 was Rs. 74,000. The main 
items of expenditure were: education (Rs. 20,000), public 
works (Rs, 18,000), and medical relief (Rs. 9,000}. Savcor, 
Deori, and Kuurar are Municipal towne, 
Police and The sanctioned strength of the police force is 653 of all 
jails. | » This includes a special reserve of 2 officers and 23 
men, 7 Mounted constables, and cantonment police number- 
ing 31. In proportion to area and population the police force 
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is stronger in Saugor than in any other District of the Central 
Provinces, owing to the fact that it is surrounded by Native 
States, and thieves and dacoits find it easy to escape across the 
border. There are 1,523 village watchmen for 1,929 inhabited 
towns and villages. Saugor has a first-class District jail, with 
accommodation for 145 male and 22 female prisoners. ‘The 
average daily number of prisoners in 1904 was or. 

In respect of education Saugor stands sixth among the Education. 
Districts of the Central Provinces, 7-7 per cent, of its male 
population being able to read and write. Only gtg females 
were returned as literate in 1901; but this is probably an 
understatement, as the people object to admitting that their 
women can read and write. Statistics of the number of pupils 
under instruction are as follows: (1880-1) 5,255; (1890-1) 

5959; (1900-1) 6,339; (1903-4) 8,401, of whom 1,331 
were girls. Owing to the prevalence of famine in 1900-1 the 
numbers were reduced, but a great advance has been made 
since. The educational institutions comprise a Government 
high school at Saugor town, 20 middle and rr 3 primary schools. 
Notwithstanding the small number of its women shown by 
the Census as literate, Saugor is one of the most advanced 
Districts in the Province in respect of female education. ‘The 
expenditure on education in 1903-4 was Rs. 74,000, of which 
Ks. 67,000 was provided from Provincial and Local funds and 
Ks. 7,000 from fees. 

The District has 8 dispensaries, with accommodation for Hospitals 
97 in-patients, The total attendance at all of them in T904 404 ee 
was 71,166 persons, including 653 in-patients, and 2,549 
operations were performed. The expenditure was Rs. 15,000, 
chiefly derived from-Local funds; and they possess Rs. 6,800 
invested capital. 

Vaccination is compulsory only in the municipal towns of Vaccina- 
Saugor, Khurai, and Deori. In 1903-4 the number of persons "O"- 
successfully vaccinated was 34 per 1,000 of the population of the 
District. 

[E. A. De Brett, Settlement Keperi, 1901. A District Gazet- 
teer is being compiled.] 

Central Provinces, lying between 23° 31° and 24° 1’ N. and 
78° 14’ and 79° 6’ E., with an area of 1,064 square miles. The 
population decreased from 207,456 in 1891 to 166,399 In Igor. 
The density in the latter year was 156 persons per square mile, 
of considerably above the District average. The fzAsi/ contains 
one town, SAUGOR (population, 42,330), the District and 
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faksi? head-quarters, and 525 inhabited villages. Excluding 
124 square miles of Government forest, 57 per cent. of the 
available area is occupied for cultivation. The cultivated area 
in 1903-4 Was 435 square miles. The demand for land revenue 
in the same year was Rs. 185,000, and for cesses Rs. 19,000. 
The lie of the country is undulating, and stretches of good 
cultivable land alternate with small hills and patches of 
forest. 

Khurai Tahsil (Awrai).—North-western fakstl of Saugor 
District, Central Provinces, lying between 23° 51’ and 24° 27 
N. and 78° 4’ and 78° 43’ E., with an area of g4o square Ld 
The population decreased Bie 126,004 in 189r to 93,754 in 
rgor. The density in the latter year was 100 persons per 
square mile, which is below the District average. The faAsi/ 
contains two towns, Kuurat (population, 6or2), the head- 
quarters, and EtAwa (6,418), and 470 inhabited villages. Ex- 
cluding 124 square miles of Government forest, 45 per cent. 
af the available area is occupied for cultivation, The cultivated 
area in 1903-4 Was 238 square miles. The demand for land 
revenue in the same year was Rs. 77,000, and for cesses 
Rs. 8,000. The fatsi/ is an open undulating plain, with 
a stretch of hilly and stony land in the north, and belts of 
forest on the borders of the Bina and Betwi rivers. 

Rehli.—Southern faAsi/ of ea oe 
lying between 23° g° and 23° 54° N. and 78° 36’ and 79° 22' E 
with an area of 1,299 square miles in r90r. The Sopulation 
decreased from 171,090 in 1891 to 138,030 in r901. In 1902 
m1 villages and 30 square miles of Government forest were 
transferred to Narsinghpur District, and the revised totals of 
area and population are 1,254 square miles and 136,463 persons. 
The density is 109 persons per square mile, or below the District 
average. The fadési/ contains two towns, GARHAKOTA (popu- 
lation, 8,508) and Derori (4,950), and 660 inhabited villages. 
The head-quarters of the évAsi/ are at Rehli, a village of 3,665 
inhabitants, 26 miles from Saugor by road, and situated at the 
junction of the Sondr and Dehdr rivers. Excluding 327 square 
miles of Government forest, 69 per cent. of the available area is 
occupied for cultivation, The cultivated area in 1903-4 was 443 
square miles. ‘The demand for land revenue in the same year was 
(Rs. 1,71,000, and for cesses Rs. 18,000. The faAd/ contains 
some fertile plain country round Garhikota and Deori, with 
stretches of poor hilly land on the western and southern 


Banda.—North-eastern fast! of Saugor District, Central 
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Provinces, lying between 23° 53 and 24” 37’ N. and 78° 40’ 
and 79° 13” E., with an area of 7o4 square miles. The popula- 
tion decreased from 87,193 in 1891, to 72,829 intgo1. The 
density in the latter year was 103 persons per square mile. 
The fads? contains 269 inhabited villages. The head-quarters 
are at Banda, a village of 1,406 inhabitants, distant 19 miles 
from Saugor by road. Excluding 180 square miles of Govern- 
ment forest, 54 per cent. of the available area is occupied for 
cultivation, The cultivated area in 1903-4 Was 227 square 
miles. The demand for land revenue in the same year was 
Rs. 67,000, and for cesses Rs. 7,000. Bandi is the poorest 
fahsi/ in the District, containing a large area of hill and rock 
with some open plains of limited extent im the south. 

Bina.—Railway junction in the Khurai fads/ of Saugor 
District, Central Provinces, situated in 24° 12" N. and 78° 14 
E., 2 miles from the town of Etiwa. Population (rgor), 1,826. 
The main line of the Indian Midland section of the Great Indian 
Peninsula Railway from Itdrsi to Cawnpore and Agra passes 
Bina, and is connected here with Katni junction on the East 
Indian Railway by a branch line through Saugor and Damoh. 
Another branch line has been constructed from Bina to Gind 
and Baran. Bina is 607 miles from Bombay and 806 miles 
from Calcutta. A number of milway officials reside here and 
form a company of volunteers. 

Deori,—Town in the Rehli faAsi/ of Saugor District, Central 
Provinces, situated in 23° 23° N. and 79° 2’ E., on the Sukchain 
river, 40 miles from Saugor town. Population (1901), 4,980. 
Deori contains an old fort. It was created a municipality in 
1867. The municipal receipts during the decade ending 1901 
averaged Rs. 4,200; and in 1903-4 they amounted to Rs, 
4,300, the chief source being a house tax. When the produce 
of Saugor District was taken by road to Kareli station, Deori 
was a commercial town of some importance, but this is no 
longer the case. It contains a vernacular middle school, a 
girls’ school, and a dispensary. 

Eran.— Village in the Khurai faAst/ of Saugor District, Central 
Provinces, situated in 24° 6’ N. and 78° 11° E., at the junction 
of the Bina and Reuti rivers, 6 miles from Bamora station on 
the Indian Midland section of the Great Indian Peninsula 
Railway. Population (1901), 171. A most interesting collec- 
tion of archaeological remains is to be seen on some high 
ground near the village, There were at one time several small 
Vaishnava temples, but these are now in ruins, The principal 
statue is a colossal FaraAa, or figure of the boar-incarnation of 
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Vishnu, ro feet high and 15 feet long. A garland of small 
human figures 1s sculptured on a band round the neck, and the 
figure bears an inscription of the White Hun king Toramina. 
From a record of Samudra Gupta on a stone close by, it is 
inferred that this is one of the oldest Brihmanical statues 
in India, but the coins found here show that the place was 
inhabited before the Christian era. Another remarkable object 
is a great stone column, 47 feet high, standing before the 
temples, which bears an inscription of Budha Gupta, dated 
in A.D, 484-5. Another inscription, on a pillar now turned 
into a /ingam, records perhaps the earliest known safi immola- 
tion in India. 

[J. F. Fleet, Gupta Jeseriptrons (1888), pp. 18, 88,91, and 158. | 

Etawa.—Town in the Khurai fatsi/ of Saugor District, 
Central Provinces, situated in 24° 12” N. and 78° rq’ E., 2 
miles from Bina railway junction. Population (rgor), 6,418. 
Etiwa is not a municipality, but a town fund is raised for 
sanitary purposes. The opening of the branch line from Bina 
to Katnt has greatly increased the importance of Etiwa, and 
it is a thriving place. It contains vernacular middle and girl's 
schools, as well as schools and a dispensary supported from 
missionary funds. 

_ Garhikot4.—Town in the Kehli feAési/ of SAUZOT District, 
Cehiral Provinces, situated in 23° 46° N. and 79° g' E., at the 
junction of the Gadheri and Sondr rivers, 28 miles from Saugor 

on the Damoh road. Population (1901), 8,508. In the fork of 
the Sondr and Gadheri rivers stands an old fort which must 
formerly have been of great strength. It was held by the rebels 
and stormed by Sir Hugh Rose in 1858. Two miles from the 
town in the forest is a high tower which formed part of the 
summer palace of a Bundeld king, and is said to have been 
scsravacteslictou tite. iad both Saugor and Damoh might 
be visible from its summit, The municipality of Garhakota 
has recently been abolished, but a tewn fund is raised for 
sanitary purposes. Garhikoti is now best known as the site 
of a large and important cattle-fair held annually in the month 
of February. It contains vernacular middle and girls’ schools, 
and a dispensary. 

Khurai Town.—Head-quarters of the faAst/ of the same 
name, In Saugor District, Central Provinces, situated in 24° 3’ 
N. and 78° 20’ E., on the railway line towards Bina, 33 
miles from Saugor town. Population (1g0r), 6,o1rz. An old 
fort is now used as the /a/si/ office. Khurai contains a con- 
siderable colony of Jains and a number of fine Jain temples. 
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It was created a municipality in 1867. The municipal receipts 
during the decade ending 1901 averaged Rs. 15,300. In 1903-4 
the receipts were Rs. 8,000, mainly derived from fees on the 
registration of cattle. The town is a collecting centre for local 
trade. A large weekly cattle market is held here, and dried 
meat is prepared for export to Burma. Khurai contains an 
English middle, two branch and two girls’ schools, one of 
which is supported by the Swedish Lutheran Mission, and 
a dispensary. 

Saugor Town.— Head-quarters of the District and faAst/ of 
the same name in the Central Provinces, situated in 23° sr’ N. 
and 78° 45’ E., with a station on the Bina-Katni connexion 
of the Great Indian Peninsula Railway, 654 miles from Bombay 
and 760 from Calcutta. Its population (1901) is 42,330, in- 
cluding the cantonment (10,918), and itis the third largest town 
in the Province. The population in rgor included 32,038 
Hindus, §,286 Muhammadans, 1,027 Jains, and 762 Christians, 
of whom 406 were Europeans and Eurasians. The population in 
1872 was 45,655; in 1881, 44,461; and in 1891, 44,676. The 
garrison consists of one native cavalry and one native infantry 
regiment, a detachment of British infantry, and a field battery. 

Saugor is supposed to be the Sageda of Ptolemy. The name 
1s derived from ségar, ‘a lake,’ after the large lake round which 
it is built. The town is picturesquely situated on spurs of the 
Vindhyan Hills which surround the lake on three sides, and 
reach an elevation of about 2,o00 feet. Saugor has an old 
fort extending over an area of six acres, which was built by the 
Marathas, and which the European residents held for several 
months in 1857, controlling the town while the surrounding 
country was in the hands of the rebels. A municipality was 
constituted in 1867. The municipal receipts during the decade 
ending gor averaged Rs. 77,600, In 1903-4 the income was 
Ks. 75,000, the main head of receipt being octroi, while water- 
supply and conservancy form the largest items of expenditure, 
which amounted to Rs. 73,000 in the same year. The receipts 
of the cantonment fund in 1903-4 were Rs. 26,000. Saugor 
is not a growing town, and each Census has shown its popula- 
tion as either stationary or slowly declining, It has no factories; 
and the industries of weaving, brass-working, oil-pressing, and 
the manufacture of gold and silver ormaments, which formerly 
contributed substantially to its wealth, are now declining. There 
if @ printing press with Hindi type. The high school at 
Saugor was established in 1828 by Captain Paton of the Bengal 
Artillery from his private funds, and supported by a Maritha 
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gentleman, Rao Krishna Rao, Lord William Bentinck on his 
visit to Saugor was so struck by the public spirit displayed by 
the latter gentleman that he invited him to Calcutta and pre- 
sented him with a gold medal and an estate of the value of 
Rs. 1,000 a year, The school was subsequently removed to 
Jubbulpore, but was re-established at Saugor in 1885. The 
town contains various branch and mission schools, three 
dispensaries, and a veterinary dispensary. A station of the 
Swedish Lutheran Mission has been established here. 

Damoh District.—District in the Jubbulpore Division of 


‘the Central Provinces, lying between 23° 10’ 24° 26° N. 


and 79° 3 and 79° 57’ E., with an area of 2,816 square miles. 


It is in the extreme north of the Province, and forms part 


of the Vindhyan plateau. On the west it abuts on Saugor, with 
which it is closely connected geographically and historically. 
On the south and east it is bounded by Narsinghpur and 
Jubbulpore ; and to the north it marches with the Bundelkhand 
States of Panni and Chhatarpur. The rivers and streams 
follow the general slope of the country and flow northward, 
rising near the crest of the scarp over the “Narbada, and 
discharging their waters into the Ken, a tributary of the Jumna. 
The main systems are those of the Sonar and the Bearma. 
The Sonar, with its Principal affluent the Kopri, rises in the 
south of Saugor District and flows through broad valleys 
of open black soil country. The Beirma rises in the 
Vindhyan highlands south of Damoh, and traverses the most 
rugged and broken portion of the District. During the 
greater part of its course it is confined between rocky cliffs, 
and such valleys as open out are nowhere extensive. Its 
principal tributaries are the Guraiya, the Siin, and the Pathri, 
with a character closely resembling its own. The Sonar 
and the Bedrma unite just beyond the northern border of the 
District and pour their joint streams into the Ken. ‘The small 
valley of Singrimpur, which is cut off from the open country 
of Jubbulpore by the Karur range, possesses a drainage system 
of its own. The Phalkid, which waters it, flows in a southerly 
instead of northerly direction, and joins thé Narbada by forcing 
its way through an extraordinary cleft in the hills known as 
the Katis. The most striking natural feature of the District is 
undoubtedly the sheer scarp of the Vindhyan range, which 
for some distance overhangs the Jubbulpore plain, but turns 
inward where met by the Kaimur Hills, and forms the western 
enclosure of the landlocked valleys of Singrimpur and Jaberi. 
On an isolated buttress commanding the Jubbulpore-Damoh 
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road stands the old hill fortress of Singorgarh. In the southern 
two-thirds of the District the prevailing features are low hills 
and scrub jungle, opening now and again into poor little upland 
valleys generally peopled by Gonds, and less frequently into 
deeper and broader beds of black soil cultivation, whence the 
Gonds have been ousted by Hindu immigrants. The Sondr 
valley in the north of the District presents, however, a complete 
contrast to this description, consisting of a fertile and closely 
cultivated plain, while lines of blue hills on the horizon are 
the only indication of the different character of the country 
on either margin of the valley. The elevation of the plain 
portion of the District is about 1,200 feet above the sea. 

The principal rock formation is the Vindhyan sandstone Geology. 

of pinkish colour, lying in horizontal slabs, which commonly 
testify to their origin by curious ripple marks manifestly formed 
by the lapping of water on a sandy shore. The rocks are 
chiefly thick masses of sandstone with alternations of shale. 
The calcareous element is deficient, being represented only 
by a single limestone band of importance. On the Jubbulpore 
border of the District metamorphic rock occurs, forming the 
distinctive range of hills already mentioned as the Kaimur, 
with strata upheaved into an almost vertical position, 

Of the total area of the District 28 per cent. is included in Botany. 
Government forests, and at least 20 per cent. is scrub or tree 
jungle in private hands. Teak and say ( 7érminatia tomentosa) 
are the principal timber trees, and other species are achar 
(4uchanania latifolia), fendi or ebony (Drospyres tomentosa), and 
palis (Butea frondosa). Considerable patches of bambcos are 
scattered over the hill-sides. The villages are surrounded by 
trees or proves of mango, tamarind, fifa’, banyan, maAwéd 
(@assta éfatifelia), and similar species of a more or less useful 
Or quasi-sacred character. 

Among wild animals, sdéméar, ni/gat, spotted deer, and Fauna. 
especially hogs are numerous. Four-horned deer and mouse 
deer are occasionally met with. Herds of antelope are found 
all over the open country. Lynx and wolves may be mentioned 
as rare animals which have been seen. The commonest game 
birds are peafowl and partridge. AMurref fish are numerous 
in the pools of the Bedrma. 

The climate is cold in winter and temperate in summer. Climate 
Damoh town is somewhat hotter than the rest of the District and raic- 
in the summer months, owing to the rocky hills which over- 
hang it. The disease of guinea-worm is prevalent. The 
annual rainfall at Damoh averages §1 inches, that of Hatti being 
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several inches less. Until recent years the District has rarely 
suffered from deficiency of rainfall. Violent hailstorms are 
not infrequent about spring-time, and the north-eastern portion 
of the Hatt /a4si/ seems peculiarly liable to them. Sharp 
frosts are often experienced at night, especially in the small 
elevated valleys of the south; and if occurring late in the 
season, they may tum a promising wheat crop into an absolute 
failure. 

In the tenth century Damoh was included in the territories 
of the Chandel Rajput dynasty of ManopA. A number of 
old temples are attributed to the Chandels, and Noht4 is held 
to have been the seat of government during their supremacy. 
In 1383 Damoh became part of the Delhi kingdom of the 
Tughlak dynasty, according to a Persian inscription on a gate- 
way in the town; but the dominion of the Muhammadans was 
at this time nominal, and the country appears to have been 
in reality governed by Gond chieftains who had established 
themselves on the ruins of the old Rajput kingdoms, shattered 
by the Muhammadan invasions. In 1564 the Muhammadan 
forces under Asaf Khan invaded Damoh, and defeated the 
army of Rani Durgivati of the Garha-Mandla dynasty at 
Singorgarh. This invasion was followed by the occupation 
of Damoh on behalf of the emperor Akbar, The rule of the 
Mughals continued for about ninety years, when most of the 
imperial troops had to be withdrawn to oppose the rising 
power of the Marathis; and Chhatarsdl, the young Bundela 
Raja of the neighbouring Panna State, soon afterwards took 
advantage of the opportunity to eject the remnants of the 
Muhammadan garrisons, and to add Saugor and Damoh to his 
already extensive territory of Panna. The Bundela supremacy 
lasted for a period of about sixty years and did mot extend to 
the south of the District, where the small Lodhi and Gond 
chieftains continued to hold their estates in practical inde- 
pendence. In 1729 Chhatarsal was compelled to solicit the 
aid of the Peshwa to repel a threatened invasion of his kingdom. 
In return for the assistance rendered him, he bequeathed to 
the Peshwa by will a third of his territories, including Saugor. 
The Marathis under Govind Rao Pandit, governor of Saugor, 
gradually extended their influence over Damoh, which was 
administered by them in subordination to Saugor, until, with 
es deposition of the Peshwa and the annexation of the Poona 
dominions under Lord Hastings, Saugor and Damoh passed 
under British rule in 1818. LM | 

During the Mutiny the District was in a very disturbed 
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condition for a period of about six months, nearly every Lodhi 
landholder throwing off his allegiance except the petty Raja 
of Hatri, The town of Damoh was for some time held by 
a detachment of the 4znd regiment of native infantry, which 
remained faithful in spite of the fact that there were no British 
officers inthe station. ‘The town was subsequently reoccupied, 
but again abandoned, and garrisoned only by the friendly 
troops of the Raji of Panna. During this period, in October, 
1857, a band of the mutinous native infantry regiment from 
Saugor plundered the town and burnt the public buildings 
and all the Government records. After the departure of the 
mutineers the town was again occupied by the Panni troops, 
and held until it was taken over by the civil officers in March, 
1855. 

The archaeological remains consist principally of ruined Archaeo- 
forts erected by the Rajputs, Gonds, Muhammadans, and '*8* 
Maraths, who have at different periods held sway over portions 
ef the District. The principal fort is that of Singorgarh, 
which is believed to have been built by the Paramdra Rajputs 
in the beginning of the fourteenth century, and was afterwards 
held and enlarged by the Gond Garhd-Mandla princes. Nar- 
singhgarh on the Sonar river, 12 miles from Damoh, was 
the capital of the District during the period of Muhammadan 
ascendancy. It contains a fort and a mosque constructed 
by the Muhammadan Diwin Shih Taiyab, and a second fort 
built by the Marathis, which was partially destroyed m 1857. 
At Kundalpur, 20 miles from Damoh, are situated a collection 
of fifty or more Jain temples, covering the hill, and gleaming 
white in the distance, Bandakpur, ro miles east of Damoh, 
is the site of a famous temple of Mahideo, to which pilgrims 
come even from as far as Lahore. At Nohta, 13 miles from 
Damoh, there are numerous remains of temples both Hindu 
and Jain, but they have been almost entirely destroyed, and 
the stone used for building; pillars, lintels, sculptures, and 
other fragments are found throughout the village in the walls 
of houses and enclosures. 

The figures of population at the last three enumerations The 
were : (1881) 312,957 ; (1891) 325,613 ; (1901) 285,326. The People 
increase between 1881 and 1891 was considerably less than 
that for the Province as a whole, owing to bad seasons in the 
latter part of the decade. Between 18g1 and 1901 Damoh 
suffered from a succession of disastrous failures of the spring 
crops, and distress or famine was prevalent in several years. 
The District contains one town, Damon, and 1,116 inhabited 
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villages. The principal statistics of population in roor are 
shown below, having been adjusted for a small transfer of area 
in 1902 :— 
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The open country in the centre is most closely populated, 
rising to over 200 persons per square mile in the Damoh 
and Patharia police circles, About 85 per cent. of the popula- 
tion are Hindus, 9} per cent. Animists, 3 per cent. Muham- 
madans, and 22 per cent. Jains. Practically the entire popu- 
lation speak the Bundelt dialect of Western Hindi, the Gonds 
having abandoned their own language, 

The principal castes are Lodhis, who number 13 per cent. 
of the population, Kurmis 8 per cent., Chamiars 12 per cent., 
and Gonds 94 per cent. The most influential proprietors 
in the District are Lodhis, and as a class they were openly 
disaffected in the Mutiny, They are fine, stalwart men, 
devoted to sport and with a certain amount of military swagger. 
The Kurmis are the best agricultural caste in the District. 
Labourers are principally Chamars in the open country and 
Gonds in the hills. The latter are miserably poor and live 
IN great squalor. At the spring harvest they come down in 
large numbers from the hills to the open country of Damoh 
and Jubbulpore, and obtain full employment fora month or 
two in cutting the wheat crop. On their earnings in the 
harvest they subsist during the hot season.” About 67 per cent, 
of the population of the District were retumed as supported 
by agriculture in rgor, 

Christians number 9°, of whom 59 are natives. An 
American mission of the unsectarian body known as the Dis- 
ciples of Christ has been established in Damoh town. 

In soil and character of cultivation the open valley of the 
Sonar, known as the Haveli, differs considerably from the rest 
of the District. ‘The lands are here almost uniformly com- 
posed of black soil from trap or volcanic rock, of the light and 
friable kind known locally as mund. ‘The depth is generally 
considerable, and degrees of productiveness vary according to 
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the lie of the surface, sloping land, owing to denudation of the 
finer particles of soil, being less valuable than that in a level 
position, whether high or low-lying. This soil o@cupies more 
than 47 per cent. of the cultivated area, the best black soil or 
édéar covering 10} percent. These two soils will as a rule 
produce wheat. Poor brown soil called paferwa or ‘thin,’ on 
which inferior spring or autumn crops are grown, accounts for 
29 percent. Nearly one-third of the land occupied for cultiva- 
tion is under old and new fallows, this large proportion being 
due partly to the necessity for resting fallows in the poorer 
soils, and partly to the spread of Ades grass (Saccharum 
spontanewm) on land which is not continually cropped. 

Nearly four square miles taken from Government forests Chief agri- 
have been settled on the ryvefwdrr tenure, and pay a revenue recs 
of Ks. 4,000. The balance of the village area is held on the and crops 
ordinary tenures. The principal statistics of cultivation in 
1993-4 are shown below, areas being in square miles :— 





waste. 
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Wheat, either alone or mixed with gram, now covers 275 
square miles, or 294 percent. of the cropped area, as compared 
with 46 percent. at settlement ; gram occupies 7o square miles, 
linseed 46, rice 80, and the millet feden tog. A noticeable 
change in cultivation in recent years is the extension of the 
practice of sowing wheat mixed with gram, the area under 
wheat alone being now comparatively insignificant. Linseed 
is also mixed with gram. The total area under wheat and its 
mixtures is at present far below the normal,and the substitution 
of less valuable autumn crops is an unmistakable, though 
perhaps temporary, sign of deterioration. _/ewar covers 
nearly 15 per cent. of the cropped area, and #/ over 11 per 
cent. There are a number of betel-vine gardens at Damoh 
and Hindorii, and the leaves are sometimes exported to 
Northern India. Stagdara, or water-nut, is largely cultivated 
by Dhimars in the principal tanks, and is also exported. 

The occupied area increased by 16 per cent. between the Improve- 
settlements of 1864 and 1894, but the newly broken-up land pps 
is of inferior quality, and no great extension of cultivation tural 
seems possible in the future. Advances under the Agricul- practice. 
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turists’ Loans Act were inconsiderable until the scarcity of 
1894, but between that year and 1904 they amounted to 6.91 
lakhs. During the same period Rs. 75,000 has been taken 
under the Land Improvement Act, principally for the embank- 
ment of fields. 

Cattle, Cattle are bred generally in the District, and are also im- 

ane ported from the valley of the Ken river in Panna State and 

“FP from Gwalior. The local cattle are small in size, and no care 
is usually exercised in breeding, which is carried on from 
immature bulls. Buffaloes are also bred to a considerable 
extent, the cows being kept for the manufacture of géd from 
their milk, and the young bulls sold into Chhattisgarh. They 
are sometimes used for draught, but not for cultivation. 
Small ponies are bred, and used for riding and pack-carriage. 
Those of a superior class were formerly also sold in Jubbulpore 
46 tonga-ponies and for riding purposes, but pony breeding 
has greatly decreased since the famines. Sheep and goats are 
bred in considerable numbers; country blankets are woven 
from sheep's wool, and the milk of goats is sold to confectioners, 
and g4 is also made from it. Goats are, however, kept 
principally to be sold for food. 

Irrigation. The area irrigated varies from 2,000 to 4,000 acres, of 
which a maximum of 400 acres isunder rice. The balance 
of the irrigated area consists principally of market-gardens 
cultivated by men of the Kachhi caste. ~The rice land is con- 
sidered to afford some scope for the extension of irrigation, 
The District contains about 300 tanks, but these were princi- 
pally constructed in the time of the Marithas for drinking 
purposes, and are used only to a small extent for irrigation. 
It has also about 1,000 wells. Wheat-fields are rarely 
embanked to retain water in the open country of the centre 


embankments to cut off the surface drainage from a slopiy i 
field are made more f Juently. 
Forests. Government forests occupy an area of 792 square miles, 
situated mainly in the north and south of the District, with 
some scattered blocks in the centre. They are not as a rule 
valuable. Teak and say (Jirminalia fomenfosa) are found 
either scattered or in groups of limited extent, and straight 
stems of more than three feet in girth do not occur in any 
considerable numbers. ‘The dye furnished by the lac insect 
is the most important minor product, and its cultivation is 
steadily increasing. It is largely exported to Northern India, 
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The gross forest revenue in 1903-4 was Ks. 60,000, of which 
half was realized from grazing and fodder grass. 

Iron ore has been found in small quantities in the north of Minerals. 
the District near the Panna border, but no other manera 
deposits are known to exist. Good building sands is 
found in a few localities. 

Country cloth is still woven by hand by Koris and Koshtis, Arts and 
but since the opening of the railway the weavers have ceased to, camieart 
prosper. The chief weaving centres are Binsa Kalin, Damoh, 
Hindorii, Sitinagar, and Hatt8. Women's saris are princi- 
pally woven, men preferring the imported cloth. Mill-spun 
thread is now solely used. Dyeing is carried on at Damoh, 
Binsa, Tarkhedd, and Aslina, and indigo dyeing at Hindoria. 
Indigenous dyes are still used, but are rapidly being ousted by 
foreign dyes. Household vessels are made at Damoh and 
Hindora, the material principally used being bell-metal, which 
is a mixture of four parts of copper to one of tin. ‘The pottery 
of Damoh has some local reputation, the clay taking a particu- 
larly smooth polish; native pipe-bowls are exported to Jubbul- 
pore. A light silver colour is obtained by the use of mica. 
There is an iron industry at Jaberi; ordinary agricultural 
implements, knives, and ornamental areca-nut cutters are sent 
to other Districts. At Panchamnagar native paper is manu- 
factured, but the industry has greatly declined, and only two 
families are now engaged on it. The paper is used by money- 
lenders for their account books. <A cattle-slaughtering in- 
dustry has recently been started in Damoh, and a number of 
butchers have settled there. Old and infirm cattle are bought 
up and killed, and the dried meat, hides, horns, and hoofs are 
exported. 

Wheat and oilseeds are the principal articles of export. In Com- 
recent years the trade in the former has declined, while that ™**<- 
in the latter has increased in importance. Teak timber for 
building and bamboos are sent to Northern India, and there 
is a considerable trade in lac, but not much in other minor 
forest products. GA¥ is sent to Calcutta, but not in large 
ne: and it is also received from ee for export. 
salt, and sugar. TiSse salt: snout Conunonly: eed is Saeed ibsnces 
Bombay. Most of the cotton piece-goods also come from 
Bombay, but the finer kinds are obtained from Calcutta. 
Imports of kerosene oil are entirely from Bombay. Gur or 
unrefined sugar comes from Northern India, and sugar from 
both Mirzipur and the Mauritius. Country tobacco is 
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imported from Bengal. Iron implements are obtained from 
Chhatarpur State, and English tron is largely imported from 
Bombay. Copper vessels are imported from Cawnpore, and 
foreign glass bangles from Bombay. The most important 
weekly markets are those of Nohta, Damoh, Patharid, and 
Hindorié. Large annual fairs are held at Bandakpur and 
Kundalpur, at which temporary shops are opened for the sale 
of ordinary merchandise, but cattle are not sold. 

The Bina-Katni section of the Great Indian Peninsula 
Railway passes through the centre of the District, with a length 
of 26 miles, and 6 stations within its limits. Nearly the 
whole trade converges on Damoh station, with the exception 
of a little from the western corner, which goes to Patharis 
station, and of some exports of timber from Ghaterd and 
Sigoni, The principal trade routes north of the railway are 
from Damoh to Hattd and on to Gaisabad, and from Damoh 
to Narsinghgarh and Batiigarh, A considerable quantity of 
the produce of the adjoining Bundelkhand States comes 
through Gaisibad to Hatta and Damoh, and from Paond 
through Narsinghgarh. South of the railway, trade converges 
to Damoh from Jujhar, along the road to Jubbulpore through 
Nohta and Jaberi, from Tendikhed’ and Tejgarh on to the 
road at Abhdna, and from TSridehi in the extreme south 
through Ramgarh and Bhiri. The two northern routes are 
the most important ones, ‘The chief metalled roads are those 
from Damoh to Hatta for 23 miles, and from Damoh to the 
Jubbulpore border for 37 miles. The old military road to 
Saugor is now only gravelled. The total length of metalled 
roads is 79 miles and of unmetalled roads 96 miles, and the 
maintenance charges amounted in 1903-4 to Rs. 29,000, The 
Public Works department maintains g9 miles of road, and 
the District council the remainder. The length of avenues of 
trees is 58 miles. Carriage in the north of the District is 
principally by carts, and in the south by bullocks, buffaloes, 
and ponies, 

Damoh suffered from moderate or severe failures of crops in 
1854-6 and 1868-9. In 1894, on the loss of the spring crop 
from rust, some relief was granted from April to November, 
and this continued to a small extent in 1895. From 1892 to 
1897 the District only once enjoyed a harvest equal to half an 
average, and this succession of disasters left it in poor case 
to bear the famine of 1896-7, when only a quarter of a normal 
top was obtained. The numbers relieved in that year reached 
60,000 or 18 per cent. of the population at the end of May, 
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and the tolal expenditure was ro lakhs, In 1899-1900 the 
District escaped somewhat lightly as compared with others, 
obtaining 43 per cent. of a normal crop. Some relief had 
already been given on a small scale from April to October, 
1899, on account of the poor harvest of the previous year. 
Very lithe more was necessary before April, 1900, and the 

perations closed in October. In August 43,000 persons, or 
13 per cent. of the population, were in receipt of assistance, 
and the total expenditure was 34 lakhs. 

The Deputy-Commissioner has one Assistant. For adminis- District 
trative purposes the District is divided into two ¢adsiis, for a 
each of which there are a faAsiidir and a naib-tahsiidir, The saft 
Instrict usually has a Forest officer of the Provincial Service, 
and public works are in charge of the Executive Engineer 
stationed at Saugor. 

The civil judicial staff consists of one District and one Sub- Civil and 
ordinate Judge and two Munsifs, ‘The Divisional and Sessions stizinal 
Judge of Jubbulpore has jurisdiction in Damoh, | 

Under the Maratha revenue system villages were farmed Land 
out to the highest bidder, and any rights or consideration ndminic- 
which the village headmen may have enjoyed in the past were tration, 
almost entirely effaced, The cultivators were protected only 
by custom, which enjoined that so long as the annual rent 
demand was paid, their tenure should be hereditary and con- 
tinuous. The early revenue history of the District under 
British administration consists mainly of a succession of 
abortive attempts to realize an amount equal to or exceeding 
that exacted during the last and worst period of Maritha rule, 

The earliest settlements were made with the village headmen 
for triennial periods. ‘The first entailed a demand of 3} lakhs, 
which could not be paid, and successive reductions became 
necessary until 1835, when a twenty years’ settlement was 
made for 3-05 lakhs. ‘The assessments proved, however, far 
too high for a District broken down by a long period of exces- 
sive taxation, It is recorded that landed property entirely 
lost its value, the landholders throwing up their leases and 
leaving large numbers of villages to be managed direct or 
farmed to money-lenders. The making of a fresh settlement 
was delayed for nine years by the Mutiny, and a thirty years’ 
settlement was concluded in 1863-4. The revised demand 
was fixed at 2-78 lakhs, the District having by then recovered 
to a certain extent, owing to the marked rise in agricultural 
prices which occurred at this period. On this occasion the 
village headmen received proprietary and transferable rights 
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in their villages. During the thirty years’ settlement all 
circumstances combined to increase the prosperity of the 
agricultural classes, Concurrently with an extremely light 
revenue demand, there was a rise in prices amounting to 
50 per cent, and an increase in the area under crop of 27 per 
cent. At the expiration of this period a new settlement was 
effected for a period of twelve years from 1893-4, a shorter term 
than the usual period of twenty years having been fixed in 
order to bring Districts under settlement in regular rotation. 
Under it the revenue demand was increased to 4-43 lakhs, or 
by 58 per cent., giving an incidence of 11 annas 7 pies per 
cultivated acre, and varying from Rs. 1-o-$ in Batiigarh to 
3 annas 9 pies in Kumbhari. The rental incidence for the 
District was Rs. r-1-ro, the maximum and minimum rates 
being Rs. r-rr-8 and R. o-s-10 in the same circles. The 
new demand would have been easily payable, but for the 
succession of failures of crops and consequent agricultural 
deterioration which have characterized the history of Damoh 
since its introduction. The demand has in consequence 
been proportionately reduced in those villages which suffered 
most severely, and 1903-4 stood at 3-54 lakhs. The follow- 
ing are the principal statistics of land and other revenue, in 
thousands of rupees :— 






- | Soy. 













Land revenue ; | a5 
Total revenue . , vhs 458 $24 





Local The management of local affairs outside the municipal town 

in at. of Damow is entrusted to a District council and two local 

ities, boards, each having jurisdiction over one faAsi/, The income 
of the District council in 1903-4 was Rs. 47,000. The 
"xpenditure was mainly on public works (Rs. 14,000) and 
education (Rs. 15,000). 

Policeand The police foree consists of 322 officers and men, under 
a District Superintendent. There are also 728 village watch- 
men for 1,116 inhabited villages. Damoh town contains 
a District jail, with accommodation for 134 prisoners, includ- 
ing 14 females. The average daily number of prisoners during 
1go4 Was 59. 

Education.. The District stands eighth of those in the Central Provinces 
as regards the literacy of its population, 75 per cent. of males 
being able to read and write: only 373 women were returned 
as literate in 1901. Statistics of the number of pupils under 
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instruction are as follows: (1880-1) 2,420; (1890-1) 3,260 ; 
(1900-1) 3,163; (1903-4) 4,384, including 234 girls. The 
educational institutions comprise 2 English middle schools, 
68 primary schools, and 2 private schools in receipt of fixed 
grants. The expenditure on education in 1903-4 was Rs. 23,000, 
of which Rs. 11,500 and Rs. 7,600 was provided from Provincial 
and Local funds respectively, and Rs. 1,500 from fees. 

The District has 8 dispensaries, with accommodation for Hospitals 
62 in-patients, During 1904 the total number of cases treated cmc 
was 59,545, of whom 400 were in-patients, and 1,311 opera- 
tions were performed. The expenditure was Rs, 6,200, of 
which the greater part was provided from Provincial and 
Local funds. 

Vaccination is compulsory only in the municipal town of Vaccina- 
Damoh. The proportion of successful vaccinations in 1903-4 
was 36 per thousand of the population of the District. 

[J. B. Fuller, Settlement Report, 1893. A District Gazetteer 
is under preparation. 

Damoh Tahsil.—Southern fatsi/ of Damoh District, 
Central Provinces, lying between 23° ro’ and 24° 4’ N. and 
79 3 and 79° 57° E., with an area of 1,797 square miles. 
The population decreased from 195,937 in 1891 to 183,316 
in tgo1. The density in the latter year was 102 persons per 
square mile. The fedsé/ has one town, Damon (population, 
13,355), and 692 inhabited villages. Excluding 543 square 
miles of Government forest, 53 per cent. of the available area 
is occupied for cultivation. The cultivated area in 1903-4 
Was §27 square miles. The demand for land revenue in the 
same year was Ks. 2,16,000, and. for cesses Rs. 22,000. The 
north-western portion of the Azdsi/ includes part of the open 
plain bordering the Sonar river, but the greater part of it 
consists of an alternation of low hills and narrow landlocked 
valleys. 

Hatta.—North-eastern fadsi/ of Damoh District, Central 
Provinces, lying between 23° 45° and 24° 26’ N. and 79° 8 
and 79° 52° E., with an area of r,org square miles. The 
population decreased from 129,676 in 1891 to 1oz,oro in 
rgor. The density in the latter year was roo persons per 

e Square mile. The faAsi/ contains 424 inhabited villages. The 
head-quarters, atti, is a village of 4,365 inhabitants, 24 
miles from Damoh town by road. Excluding 249 square 
miles of Government forest, 57 per cent. of the available area 
is occupied for cultivation. The cultivated area in 1903-4 was 
335 Square miles. The demand for land revenue in the same 

cr. 0 
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year was Rs. 1,38,000, and for cesses Ks. 13,000. The 
greater part of the frA4si/ consists of an open black soil plain 
in the valley of the Sonir river, with a belt of hill and forest 
country forming the scarp of the Vindhyan range to the 
north. } 

Damoh Town.—Head-quarters of the éz4s/ and District 
of the same name in the Central Provinces, situated in 23° 50 
N. and 79° 27 E., on the Bina-Katn! branch of the Indian 
Midland Railway, 7o2 miles from Bombay. The name is 
supposed to be derived from Damayanti, the wife of Raja 
Nala of Narwar. Population (rgor) 13,355. Damoh is the 
hiiteenth town in the Province in size, and is increasing in 
importance. It was made a municipality in 1867, and the 
municipal receipts during the decade ending roor averaged 
Rs. 14,000. In rgo3—-4 the receipts were Rs, 22,000, derived 
from a variety of sources, including house tax, market dues, 
and cattle registration fees. Datnoh is the collecting and 
distributing centre for local trade, and possesses the only 
weekly cattle market held in the District. An extensive 
cattle-slaughtering industry has lately grown up, and many 
handicrafts, such as the manufacture of vessels from bell- 
metal, pottery, Weaving, and dyeing, are cartied on. A number 
of betel-vine gardens are situated in the environs, and water- 
nuts are grown in the tanks for export. Damoh is situated 
below some stony hills, which radiate heat in the hot season 
and increase the temperature, A difficulty is experienced in 
obtaining good water, as the soil is very porous and there are 
but few wells. The town contains an English middle school, 
an Urdi school, some branch schools, and four dispensaries. 
A station of the American mission known as the Disciples of 
Christ is worked by European missionaries; among the 
mstitutions supported by the mission are a women's hospital 
and dispensary, an orphanage, a dairy farm, an industrial 

Jubbulpore District.— District in the Jubbulpore Divi- 





rent sion of the Central Provinces, lying between 22° 49' and 24° 8" N. 
and 79° 21° and 80° 58’ E., at the head of what may be called 


the Narbad4 Valley proper, with an area of 3,912 square miles. 
On the north and east it is bounded by the States of Maihar, 
Pann, and Rewah ; on the west by Damoh District; and on 
the south by Narsinghpur, Seoni, and Mandla. The Narbada, 
entering the District from the Mandl highlands on the south- 
ast, winds circuitously through its southern portion, passing 
within six miles of the city of Jubbulpore, and finally leaves 
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it on the south-western border. To the north of the Narbada 
extends an open plain bounded on the north-west by offshoots 
of the Vindhyan, and on the south-west by those of the 
Sitpuri range. Farther to the north-west the surface becomes 
more uneven, small tracts of level alternating with broken and 
hilly country. The south-western plain, called the Haveli, is 
one of the richest and most fertile areas in the Province. It 
consists of a mass of embanked wheat-fields, and occupies the 
valley of the Hiran and Narbada rivers, extending from the 
south-western border of the District as far north as the town of 
Sihori, and from the Hiran river flowing close beneath the 
Vindhyan Hills to the railway line, meluding also a tract 
round Saroli beyond the line. On the western bank of the 
Hiran, the Bhinrer range of the Vindhyan system forms the 
boundary between Jubbulpore and Damoh. To the south- 
east of the Havel! lies a large tract of poor and hilly country, 
forming the northern foot-hills of the Satpuri range. North of 
the Haveli the Vindhyan and the Satpura systems approach 
each other more closely, until they finally almost meet in the 
Murwara fahsi/, The Kaimur ndge of the Vindhyas com- 
mencing at Katangi runs through the west of the Sihora 
faést/, and approaches Murwira, leaving to the north-west a 
stretch of hill country with one or two small plateaux. On 
the east the Satpuris run down to the railway between Sihord 
and Sleemanibid, and from them a ridge extends northwards 
till it meets the Vindhyan system at Bijerighogarh in the 
extreme north of the District. Between these ranges lie 
stretches of comparatively open country, less fertile than the 
Haveli. Lying at the junction of the Vindhyan and Sitpurd 
ranges, Jubbulpore forms part of the great central watershed of 
India. The southern part of the District is drained by the 
Narbadi and its tributaries, the Hiran and the Gaur. In the 
north the Mahinadi, after forming for some distance the 
boundary between Jubbulpore and Rewah, crosses the 
Murwara fatsi/ and passes on to jom the Son, a tributary of 
the Ganges. The Katni river flowing by Katni-Murwira is an 
affluent of the Mahdinadi. The Ken river rises in the Kaimur 
range on the west, but flows for only a short distance within 
the District. 

The valley of the Narbada from Jubbulpore to the western Geology. 
boundary is an alluvial flat, chiefly composed of a stiff red or 
brown clay with numerous intercalated bands of sand and 
gravel. Aantar abounds throughout the deposit, and pisolitic 
iron granules are of frequent occurrence. The southern and 
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easter portions of the District are generally covered by the 
Deccan trap. In the north is a continuous exposure of sub- 
metamorphic strata, consisting of fine earthy slate, quartzite, 
limestone, ribboned jasper passing locally into bluish quartzite, 
micaccous hematite and other rocks. In these rocks or in 
association with them the manganese, lead, and copper ores, 
and the richest iron ores of the District occur. The rocks 
round Jubbulpore are gneiss. 

The plain country is well wooded with mango, tamarind, 
ber (Zieyphus Jujuba), guava, madd (Bassia latifolia) and 
other fruit-bearing trees. Among the ornamental or quasi- 
religious trees are the banyan, pifa/, and Aachndr (Bauhinia 
vartégata). The hills are covered with forest, which formerly 
suffered great loss from the annual clearing of patches by the 
hill tribes and by grass fires. The principal timber trees are 
teak, sy (Ztrmtnalia fomentosa), Aaldu (Adina cordifolia), 
fenda or chony (respyros fomenfosa), and bamboos. Peaches 
and pine-apples and excellent potatoes and other vegetables 
are also grown. 

The usual wild animals and birds are found in Jubbulpore, 
and there is a considerable _variety of game. Tigers and 
leopards are the common carnivora ; and the deer and antelope 
tribe includes sdmdar, spotted deer, black buck, and the 
chinkdra or Indian gazelle. 

The annual rainfall averages 59 inches, and is usually copious, 
that of Murwira in the north being somewhat lighter. and 
also apparently more variable. The climate is pleasant and 
salubrious. The average maximum temperature in May does 
not exceed ro6", and in the cold weather light frosts are not 
infrequent. 

The village of Tewar, lying a few miles from Jubbulpore, is 
the site of the old city of Tripura, or Karanbel, the capital of 
the Kalachuri dynasty. The information available about the 
Kalachuri or Chedi dynasty has been pieced together from 
a number of inscriptions found in Jubbulpore District, in 
Chhattisgarh, and in Benares’. They belonged to the Haihaya 
Rajputs, and were a branch of the Ratanpur family who 
governed Chhattisgarh, Their rise into power possibly dates 
from shortly after the commencement of the Christian era, 
and they had an era of their own called the Chedi Samvat, 
which commenced in A.D. 249. For the first five or six 
centuries of their rule there remain only a few isolated facts ; 
but for a period of three hundred years,. froma: the:.ninth. to 
| ' Records of the Archacological Survey, vol. ix, p. 78 seq. 
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the twelfth century, a complete genealogy has been drawn wp. 
We have the names of eighteen kings, and occasional mention 
of their marriages or wars with the surrounding principalities, 
the Rathors of Kanauj, the Chandels of Mahoba, and the 
Paramaras of Malwa. Their territory comprised the upper 
valley of the Narbadi. From the twelfth century nothing 
more is known of them, and the dynasty probably came to an 
end, eclipsed by the rising power of Rewah or Baghelkhand. 
At a subsequent period, probably about the fifteenth century, 
Jubbulpore was included in the territories of the Gond Garhi- 
Mandl dynasty, and Garhi was for some time their capital. 
On the subversion of the Gonds by the Mariithis in 1781, 
Jubbulpore formed part of the Saugor territories of the Peshwi. 
It was transferred to the Bhonsla Rijis of Nagpur in 1798, 
and became British territory in 1818. 

In 1857 Jubbulpore was garrisoned by the 52nd Native 
Infantry and was the head-quarters of Major Erskine, the 
Commissioner of the Saugor and Nerbudda Territories, then 
attached to the North-Western Provinces. In June, 1857, 
the demeanour of the native troops became suspicious, and 
the Europeans in the station were collected in the Residency, 
which was made defensible. The sepoys, however, remained 
quiet; and in August a movable column of Madras troops 
arrived from Kamptee, and were sent forward to restore order 
in the interior of Jubbulpore and Damoh Districts, which were 
in a very disturbed condition and were being raided by 
mutineers from Saugor. On September 18 the deposed Gond 
Raja of Garhi-Mandli and his son, who had been detected 
In a conspiracy against the British, were blown away from guns, 
and on that night the whole of the 52nd regiment quietly.rose 
and left the station. The Madras troops who were then at 
Damoh were recalled, and on arriving at Katangi found the 
rebels on the farther bank of the Hiran river. The passage 
was forced and the enemy put to flight, and no serious dis- 
turbance occurred subsequently. The northern pargana of 
Bijerighogarh was formerly a Native State. The chief was 
deposed for participation in the Mutiny, and his territory was 
incorporated in Jubbulpore District in 1865. 

The relics of the different races and religions which at Archaeo- 
one time or another have been dominant in Jubbulpore are '°&y: 
fairly numerous, but are now for the most part inruins. Re 
mains of numerous old Hindu temples and fragments of carved 
stone are found in a group of villages on the banks of the Ken 
river, north-west of Murwira. These are Rithi, Chhoti-Deori, 
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Simra, Pureni, and Nandchand. The ruins at Bargaon belong 
to the Jains. Bilehri, a little to the south, was once a place 
of some note; but the only remains now existing are a great 
tank called Lachhman Sagar, a smaller tank, and two temples. 
In the centre of the District the villages of Bahuriband, Rip- 
naith and Tigwan contain another group of remains. Bahuri- 
band (*many embankments") is believed to have once been 
the site of a large city, conjecturally identified by Cunningham 
with the Tholobana of Ptolemy. ‘The only piece of antiquity 
now remaining is a large naked Jain statue, with an inscription 
of the Kalachuri dynasty of Tewar. A small hill at Tigwin, 
two miles from Bahuriband, is covered with blocks of cut stone, 
the ruins of many temples which have been destroyed by the 
railway contractors. At Ripnath there is a famous /imgam 
of Siva, which is placed in a cleft of the rock, where a stream 
pours over the Kaimur range, but the place is more interesting 
as being the site of one of the rock-inscriptions of Asoka. 
Separate mention is made of Garhd, now included in the city 
of JUBBULPORE. 

The population of the District at the last three enumerations 
was aS follows: (1881) 687,233; (1891) 748,146; (1901) 
680,585.. The gain in population of g per cent. between 1881 
and 1591 was smaller than that for the Province as a whole. 
During the last decade the loss of population has been 9 per 
cent., being least in the Murwira fats/, The District contains 
three towns, JUBBULPORE City, SriHoRA, and Murwara, and 
2,298 inhabited villages. The principal statistics of popula- 
tion in toor are shown below :— 








332,488 | a4 
186,424 ist 
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The figures for religion show that 874 percent. of the people 
are Hindus, 54 per cent. Animists, and 54 per cent. Muham- 
madans, while there are 6,177 Jains. Nearly the whole 
population is returned as speaking the Bagheli dialect of 
Eastern Hindi; this form of the language closely resembles 
the dialects of Oudh and Chhattisgarh, and is found elsewhere 
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in the Central Provinces only in Mandli. About 5,000 persons 
are returned as speaking Gondi. 

The principal landholding castes are Brahmans (64,000), Their 
Baniiis (r7,000), Gonds (79,000), Kurmis (35,000), Rajputs Ssst<s ane 
(17,000), and Lodhis (41,000). ‘The Brahmans hold no very tions, 
important estates, but numerous small ones, not infrequently 
assigned to them partly or wholly revenue-free from the time 
of the Gond rulers. Brahmans form 9 per cent. of the total 
population, a fact which is partly to be attributed to the 
number of sacred places on the Narbada. Kurmis and Lodhis 
are the principal cultivating castes; the Lodhis have several 
fine estates, frequently held on quit-rent tenure and locally 
called jagirs. The Gonds number nearly 79,009, or 11g per 
cent. of the population. The Bharid Bhumiiis (22,000) are 
another primitive tribe. The Bhumia proper is the village priest, 
charged with the worship of the local deities, and generally 
receiving a free grant of land from the proprietor. The 
Bhariis, on the other hand, have strong thieving propensities, 
and are sometimes spoken of as a criminal tribe. The identity 
of the two is uncertain. The Kols, who number about 46,000, 
or nearly 7 per cent. of the population, live more in the open 
country than the Gonds, and are employed as farm-servants 
or on earth-work. Agriculture supports about 62 per cent. of 
the population. 

Christians number 3,688, of whom 2,044 are Europeans and Christian 
Eurasians. The Church Missionary Society and the Zandina ™="s- 
Mission of the Church of England, and others belonging to 
the Wesleyan, Methodist Episcopal, and Roman Catholic 
Churches are working in the District; all of these have their 
headquarters at Jubbulpore. 

The best soil of the District is the black alluvial clay (Addar) General 
or loam (mwnd) of the upper Narbada valley. The former ante 

| : ural con- 
covers nearly 12 and the latter 26 per cent. of the cultivated ditions. 
area. Sandy rice land formed from crystalline rock covers 
about zo per cent., and mixed black and sandy soil, which 
sometimes produces wheat, nearly 12 per cent. Most of the 
remaining land is either very shallow blackish soil, or the red 
‘and stony land of the hills. About 25 per cent. of the occupied 
area is generally uncultivated, long resting fallows being re- 
quired for the shallow stony soil on which light nce and the 
minor millets are grown. The distinctive feature of agriculture 
in Jubbulpore is the practice of growing wheat in large em- 
banked fields, in which water is held up during the monsoon 
season, and run off a fortnight or so before the grain 1s sown. 
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The advantages of this system are that there is little or no 
growth of weeds, most of the labour of preparing the land for 
sowing is saved, and the cultivator is independent of the 
variable autumn tain, as the fields do not dry up. 

With the exception of 1,094 acres settled on the rpofwiri 
system, all land is held on the ordinary ma/ewsdri tenure. The 
following table gives the principal statistics of cultivation in 
1903-4, areas being in square miles -— 


































| Tuba | Total, | Cultivated. | Irrigated. | Caltivable | Forests 
Jabbulpore. .| 1,519 | 799 2 412 1 
Sihora - («| I,I97 5G 3 544 
Murwira . ./ 4,1 Go; | 1 354 137 
Total | aia | t,ofig = I,ito 346 





What waste land remains is situated mainly in the poor and 
hilly tracts, and does not offer much scope for further extension 
of cultivation. In the open portion or Haveli, every available 
acre of land has been taken up, and there are no proper grazing 
or even standing grounds for cattle. The gross cropped area 
is about 1,795 square miles, of which 1 56 square miles are 
double cropped. Wheat occupies 628 Square miles or 32 per 
cent. of the cropped area, rice 193 square miles, 4oden and 
Autht 316 square miles, gram 184 square miles, and the oilseed 
fi 154 square miles. As in other Districts, there has been 
considerable deterioration in cropping, wheat, which twelve 
years ago overshadowed all other crops in importance, being 
supplanted by millets and oilseeds of inferior value, The area 
sown singly with wheat is only about a third of what it was, 
while the practice of mixing it with gram has greatly increased 
in favour. Little cotton is grown in Jubbulpore, and that 
of a very coarse variety, Betel-vine gardens exist in a number 
of places, among the principal being Jubbulpore itself and 
Bilehri. Fruits and vegetables are also grown to supply the 
local demand. 

Cultivation expanded very largely up to 1892; but the 
famines produced a serious decline, and complete recovery 
had not been attained in 1903-4. The area sown with two 
crops has largely increased since 1864. Saa-hemp is a profit- 
able minor crop which has lately come into favour. During 
the eleven years ending 1904, Rs. 22,000 was borrowed under 
the Land Improvement Act, mainly for the embankment of 
fields, and 4-65 lakhs under the Agriculturists’ Loans Act, 
a third of which was distributed in the famine of 1897. 
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The cattle bred in the District are of no special quality. Cattle, 
Many animals of the Gwalior and Saugor breeds are imported cca sim 
from outside, being purchased by the local agriculturists at 
Garhikota fair. The price of cattle is said to have msen 
largely since the famines of 1897 and 1900, owing to the 

_ numbers killed for the export of hides and flesh. The returns 
show that about 13,000 are slaughtered annually, while in 
1896-7 the numbers amounted to 41,o00 out of a total of 
490,000 shown in the District returns. Grazing is very scarce 
in the open embanked wheat lands of the Haveli, and most of 
the cattle are sent to the forests for grazing during the rains, 
when the fields do not require ploughing. Buffaloes are bred, 
and the cows are kept for the manufacture of gAi, while the 
young bulls are either allowed to die from neglect or sold 
in Chhattisgarh. Good cow buffaloes are expensive, their 
price being calculated at Rs, 12 or Rs, 13 for each seer of 
milk that they give. Ponies are bred to a small extent, and 
were also formerly imported from Saugor, but very few are 
purchased there now. Those who can afford it keep a pony 
for riding, as carts cannot travel over large portions of the 
District. Ponies, bullocks, and buffaloes are also largely used 
for pack-carriage. Goats and sheep are kept for food and for 
the manufacture of g/t. 

The maximum area irrigated is about 6,000 acres, of which Irrigation, 
2,500 are under rice, and the remainder devoted to garden 
crops, sugar-cane, and a little wheat and barley. There are 
about 2,500 wells and 134 tanks. The embanked wheat-felds, 
which cover about 310 square miles, are, however, practically 
irrigated, and the crops grown in them are very seldom affected 
by deficiency of rainfall. 

The total area of Government forests 15 346 square miles, Forests. 
or 9 per cent. of the District area. The forests are scattered 
in small patches all over the hilly tract east of the railway 
along the length of the District, while to the west lies one 
important block in the Murwira fa4si/, and a few smaller 
ones, The s@/tree (Shorea rodwsta) occupies a portion of the 
Murwira forests. The remainder are of the type familiar on 
the dry hills of Central India, low scrub jungle, usually open 
and composed of a large variety of species, few of which, 
however, yield timber or attain large dimensions. Teak 1s 
found in places mixed with other species. Among the more 
important minor products may be mentioned the maAwa flower, 

F myrabolams, and honey. The forest revenue in 1903-4 was 

| Rs. 42,000. 
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Iron ores, some of which are very rich, occur in several 
parts of the District, particularly in the Sihord “visti The 
iron is smelted in small furnaces by Agarifs, and sold at 
Rs. 2-8 a maund. Owing to the imperfect methods of refin- 
ing, however, 50 per cent. is lost in working it up. The iron 
is of excellent quality as it is smelted with charcoal, but it is 
believed that the deposits are not sufficiently large to repay 
the expenditure of capital on ironworks. Steel is made with 
manganese by similar methods at Johli in Sihord, and used 
locally for agricultural implements. Manganese ores occur 
at Gosalpur, Sihord, Khitola, and other villages, and mining 
leases have been taken out. Copper ores and argentiferous 
galena with traces of gold occur at Sleemanabad, and a mining 
lease has been obtained by a barrister of Jubbulpore. The 
limestone deposits of Murwira are worked by a number 
of capitalists, European and native, The aggregate sales of 
lime in 1904 were 50,000 tons, valued at nearly 5 lakhs. 
About 2,500 labourers are employed, principally Kols and 
Gonds. The largest manufacturers of lime also own a fuller's 
earth quarry, the produce of which is sold to paper mills. 
Agate pebbles are abundant in the detritus formed by the 
trap, and are worked up into various articles of 
ornament by the local lapidaries. The true or Sulaimani onyx 
1s said to be sent to Cambay from Jubbulpore. There are 
a number of sandstone quarries in or near Murwira, from 
which excellent stone is obtained and exported in the shape of 
posts and slabs. Chips of limestone marble are exported for 
the facing of walls, 

Cotton hand-weaving was formerly an important industry, 
but has been reduced by the competition of the mills. The 
principal centres are Garhi and Majholi. The coloured 
Saris generally worn by women are still woven by hand. 

he best cloths and carpets are dyed after being woven, a/ or 
Indian madder being used for these heavy cloths, as the 


the principal dyeing centres. Brass and copper vessels are 
made at Jubbulpore, by both hammering and casting, and 
cups and ornaments at Pandgar. Glass bangles and the round 
glass flasks in which Ganges water is carried are produced 
at Katangt At Tewar near the Marble Rocks various kinds 
of vessels of white sandstone, marble images, agate studs, and 
other small ornaments are made by the caste of Larhiis or 
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The Gokuldis Spinning and Weaving Mills, with 285 looms Factories. 
and 15,264 spindles, produced 10,200 cwt. of yarn and 
4,798 ewt. of cloth in 1904. The mills are being enlarged 
by the addition of zoo looms. Only the coarser counts of 
yarn are woven, and the produce is sold locally. Large 
pottery works, started in 1892, turn out roofing and flooring 
tiles, bricks, and stoneware pipes, which are sold in the local 
market and also exported. The raw material is obtained from 
the large deposits of white clay formed from the limestone 
rocks, and the value of the produce in rgo4 was 2 lakhs. 
A brewery, which was opened in 1897, sends beer to all parts 
of India. In connexion with the brewery there is an ice 
factory which supplies the local demand. All these factories 
and also a gun-carriage factory and an oil and flour mill are 
situated at Jubbulpore. In Murwdra eight small flour mills 
have been started, being worked by water power and owned 
by natives; and there are also paint and oil mills, worked by 
water power, in which chocolate-coloured paint is produced 
from yellow ochre and red oxide of iron. There are six print- 
ing presses in the city of Jubbulpore. 

Wheat and oilseeds are the principal exports. Hemp (sa) Com- 
is sent to both Calcutta and Bombay for export to England. — 
Considerable quantities of g4¥ and forest produce are dispatched 
from Jubbulpore, but most of this comes from Seonl and 
Mandli. Hides and horns, bones, and dried beef are also 
largely exported. Other exports are the manufactured and 
mineral products already mentioned. Salt comes principally 
from the Sambhar Lake and also from Bombay and Gujarit, 
sugar from the Mauritius, and gwr (unrefined sugar) from 
Bihar. Kerosene oil is now universally used for lighting, 
vegetable oil being quite unable to compete with it. Country 
cloth is imported from Ahmadibid and also from the Berar 
and Nagpur mills, as the local mills cannot weave cloth of any 
fineness. ‘There is a considerable trade in aniline dyes, and 
synthetic indigo has begun to find a market within the last 
few years. Transparent glass bangles are now brought in 
large numbers from Germany. A European firm, dealing in 
oilseeds, wheat, and myrabolams, has most of the export trade. 
The rest of the traffic is managed by Bhatias from Bombay 
and Cutcht Muhammadans, Marwaris act only as local 
brokers, and do not export grain by rail. The leading weekly 
markets are at Panagar, Barela, Shahpuri, Patan, Katangl, 
Bilhert, Silondi, and Umarii. Numerous religious fairs are 
held at the different sacred places on the Narbadi and else- 
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where, but trade is important only at those of Bherighat and 
Kambhi. 

The main line of railway from Bombay to Calcutta runs 
through the centre of the District with a length of 93 miles, 
and 9 stations are situated within its limits, including the three 
towns of Jubbulpore, Sihora, and Murwira. At Jubbulpore 
the Great Indian Peninsula Railway meets the East Indian. 
From Katni junction the Bina-Katni connexion of the Great 
Indian Peninsula Railway branches off to Damoh and Saugor 
in the west, and a branch of the Bengal-NAgpur Railway leads 
east to Bilaspur. The Sitpuri extension of the Bengal-Nagpur 
Railway, which connects Jubbulpore with Gondii station, 
situated about 80 miles from Nagpur towards Calcutta, has 
recently been completed. 

From Jubbulpore a number of metalled roads lead to out 
lying Districts which, before the opening of the recently 
constructed railway lines, were important trade and military 
routes. These are the Jubbulpore-Damoh (63 miles), the 
Jubbulpore-Seoni (86 miles), and the Jubbulpore-Mandla (58 
miles) roads. Other roads leading from Jubbulpore are those 
to Pitan, Deori, and Dindori in Mandla, of which the two 
latter are partly metalled, while the Patan road is unmetalled. 
From the south-west of the District trade goes to Shahpuri 
station. ‘The principal roads from SihorS are towards Patan 
and Majholi, and are unmetalled. A considerable amount 
of trade comes to Katni from the Native States to the north, 
chiefly by roads from Eijerighogarh, from Rewah through 
Barhi, and from Damoh. The communications in the south 
of the District are excellent, but those in the north are not 
so advanced, apart from the railways. The total length of 
metalled roads is 108 miles and of unmetalled roads 301 miles, 
and the expenditure on maintenance in 1903-4 was Rs. 67,000. 
by the Public Works department, and the remainder by the 
District council. ‘There are avenues of trees on 74 miles, 

Failures of crops occurred in Jubbulpore District from 
excessive winter rain in 1818-19 and from deficiency of rainfall 
in 1833-4, causing considerable distress. In 1868-9, the year 
of the Bundelkhand famine, the Murwara taAst/ was severely 
affected, and a large decrease of population was shown at the 
following Census, The District then continued prosperous 
until 1893-4, when for three years in succession the spring 
crops were spoilt by excessive winter rain, The poorer classes 
Were distressed in 1896, and some relief was ne essary, while 
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in the following year Jubbulpore was very severely affected. 
Nearly 100,000 persons, or 13 per cent. of the population, were 
in receipt of relief in March, 1897, and the total expenditure 
was 19 lakhs. After two favourable seasons followed the 
famine of 1899-1900. * The failure of crops in this was, if 
anything, more extensive than in 1897; but the people were 
in a better condition to meet it, and owing to the generous 
administration of relief the effect of the famine was far less 
marked. ‘The numbers on relief reached 65,000, or nearly 
g per cent. of the population, in July, rgco, and the total 
expenditure was 9 lakhs. A number of tanks were constructed 
or repaired by Government agency and some field embank- 
ments were made, besides various improvements in com- 
munications. 

The Deputy-Commissioner is aided by four Assistant and District 
Extra-Assistant Commissioners. For administrative purposes eee 
the District is divided into three faési/s, each of which has staff. — 
a faksiidar, with naib-tadsiidars at Sihora and Murwari. Jub- 
bulpore is the head-quarters of an Executive Engineer, who 
is in charge of Jubbulpore, Mandl, and Seoni Districts, 
of an Executive Engineer for irrigation, and of a Forest 
officer. 

The civil judicial staff consists of a District and three Sub- Civil and 
ordinate Judges, a Small Cause Court Judge for Jubbulpore city, featicn 
and a Munsif for the Jubbulpore fa/s?#. The Divisional and” 
Sessions Judge of the Jubbulpore Division has jurisdiction 
in the District. Crime is light, but the District is sometimes 
visited by professional coiners or dacoits from the neighbouring 
Native States. 

Neither the Gond nor the Marathi government had any Land 
fixed principles for the realization of revenue, nor were any s drninie- 
rights in land recognized. The policy of the Marithis was tration. 
directed merely to the extortion of as much money as possible, 

Rents were commonly collected from the ryots direct, and 
when farming was practised short leases only were granted 
on very high rents, which sometimes amounted to more than 
the village ‘assets.’ For some years after the cession in ro18 
short-term settlements were made, the demand being fixed 
on the first occasion at 4-18 lakhs, subsequently rising in 1825 
to 6-41 lakhs, This assessment proved, however, too heavy, 
and in 1835 a twenty years’ settlement was made and the 
revenue fixed at 4-76 lakhs. Under it the District prospered 
greatly. Revision was postponed for some years owing to the 
Mutiny ; but in 1563 a thirty years’ settlement was concluded, 
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at which the revenue was raised to 5-69 lakhs, including Rs. 
60,000 assessed on the subsequently included estate of Bijera- 
ghogarh. During the currency of this settlement, which almost 
coincided with the opening of the railway, Jubbulpore enjoyed 
a period of great agricultural prosperity. Cultivation increased 
by 35 per cent. and the price of wheat by 239 per cent., while 
that of other grains doubled. The income of the landholders 
rose by 61 per cent., mainly owing to large enhancements 
of the rental. The latest settlement, commenced in 1888 and 
completed in 1894, raised the revenue to ro lakhs, an increase 
of 65 per cent. The new assessment was not excessive, and 
would have been easily payable ; but the successive disastrous 
seasons, of which mention has been made, necessitated sub- 
stantial reductions in the demand, and the revenue in 1903-4 
had been reduced to Rs. 8,77,000, The average rental 
incidence per cultivated acre at settlement was Rs. 1-3-8 
(maximum Rs, 3-12-1, minimum R. o-3-1), and the revenue 
incidence was Rs. o-11-11 (maximum Rs. I-15-3, minimum 
R. o-1-7). The total receipts from land revenue and all 
sources have been, in thousands of rupees :— 









| rao | os 
Land revenne a | 72 | ae | 
Total revenne =| 346 ; 


11,4! 





Local Local affairs outside municipal areas are entrusted to a District 

boards and council under which are three local boards, each having juris- 

munici- : r : : 

palities, diction over one fatsi/, The local boards have no independent 
income, but perform inspection duty and supervise minor 
improvements. The income of the District council in 1903-4 
was Rs. 85,000. The expenditure was Rs. 84,000, mainly on 
public works (Rs. 29,000) and education (Rs. 24,000). Jun. 
BULPORE City, Stora, and MURWARA are municipalities. 

Police and = ‘The police force consists of 751 officers and men, including 

jails. a special reserve of 55 men, 8 railway police, and 10 mounted 
constables, under a District Superintendent, There are 1,720 
village watchmen for 2,298 inhabited villages. The District 
has a Central jail, with accommodation for 1,463 prisoners, 
including 150 female prisoners. The daily average number 
of male prisoners in 1904 was 777, and of female prisoners 32. 
Cloth for pillow and mattress cases, net money-bags, wire 
netting, and Scotch and Kidderminster carpets are made in 
the Central jail. 





m Jubbulpore stands second among 
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the Districts of the Province, 5-3 per cent. of the population 
(ro per cent, males and o-6 per cent. females) being able to 
read and write. Statistics of the number of pupils under 
instruction are as follows: (1880-1) 8,300; (1890-1), 9,805 ; 
(1990-1) 12,070 ; (1903-4) 14,141, including 1,811 girls, The 
educational institutions comprise an Arts college in Jubbulpore 
city, which also contains law and engineering classes; 3 high 
schools; 3 training schools for teachers; 6 English and 15 
vernacular middle schools ; 164 primary schools ; and 2 special 
schools. The total expenditure on education in 1903-4 was 
Rs. 1,40,000, of which Rs. 16,000 was realized from fees. The 
percentage of children under instruction to those of school- 
going age is 14. Jubbulpore city also contains a Reformatory, 
to which youthful offenders from the whole Province are sent 
and taught different handicrafts, It had 125 inmates in 1904. 

The District has 14 hospitals and dispensaries, with accom- Hospitals 
modation for 131 in-patients. In 1904 the number of cases Scnrtil 
treated was 106,386, of whom 1,585 were in-patients, and | 
3422 Operations were performed. The expenditure was 
Rs. 20,000, chiefly from Provincial funds. A lunatic asylum 
at Jubbulpore contains 178 patients. 

Vaccination is compulsory in the municipal towns of Jubbul- Vaccina- 
pore (including the cantonment), Sihori, and Murwira. The "- 
number of successful vaccinations in 1903-4 Was 33 per 1,000 
of the population of the District. 

[Khin Bahadur Aulid Husain, Seftlement Report, 1895. 

A District Gazetteer is being compiled.] 

Jubbulpore Tahsil—Southern faAsi/ of Jubbulpore Dis- 
trict, Central Provinces, lying between 22° 49’ and 23° 32° N. 
and 79° 21’ and 80° 36° E., with an area of 1,519 square miles. 
The population decreased from 361,889 in 1891 to 332,488 in 
rgor. The density is 219 persons per square mile, which is 
considerably above the District average. The -fa/si/ contains 
one town, JuppuLPorE City (population, 90,316), the head- 
quarters of the District and ¢a4si/, and 1,076 inhabited villages. 
Excluding 113 square miles of Government forest, 63 per cent. 
of the available area is occupied for cultivation, The culti- 
vated area in 1903-4 was 799 square miles. The demand for 
land revenue in the same year was Rs. 4,54,000, and for cesses 
Rs. 51,000. The éaAsi/ contains part of the highly fertile 
wheat-growing tract known as the Jubbulpore Haveli on the 
west, some good but uneven land lying east of the railway, 
and some hill and forest country to the east towards Kundam 
and Baghraji and also on the southern border, 
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Sihora Tahsil.—Central fast! of Jubbulpore District, 
Central Provinces, lying between 23° 19‘ and 23° 55° N. and 
79 49 and 80° 38’ E., with an area of 1,197 square miles, 
The population decreased from 212,949 in 1891 to 186,424 in 
rgor- The density in the latter year was 156 persons per square 
mile, which is below the District average. The faési/ con- 
tains one town, SiHORA (population, 5,595), the head-quarters, 
and 7o6 inhabited villages. Excluding 94 square miles of 
Government forest, 55 per cent. of the available area is occupied 
for cultivation. The cultivated area in rgo3—4 was 563 square 
miles, The demand for land revenue in the same year was 
Rs, 2,87,000, and for cesses Rs. 32,000, The ds/si/ contains 
part of the highly fertile wheat-growing tract known as the 
Jubbulpore Haveli, though in Sihora the land is not quite so 
level or productive as in the Jubbulpore fa4sz/. On the west 
and east broken and hilly country borders the Vindhyan and 
Satpura ranges. 

Murwara Tahsil.—Northern éést/ of Jubbulpore District, 
Central Provinces, lying between 23° 36' and 24° 8’ N. and 
79° 58 and 80° 58’ E., with an area of 1,196 square miles. 
The population decreased from 173,308 in 1891 to 161,673 
in 1901. The density in the latter year was 135 persons per 
square mile, which is considerably below the District average. 
The ¢#ési/ contains one town, Murwira (population, 14,137) 
the head-quarters, and §16 inhabited villages. Excluding 
137 square miles of Government forest, 66 per cent. of the 
available area is occupied for cultivation. The cultivated area 
IN 1903-4 was 607 square miles. The demand for land 
revenue in the same year was Rs, t,29,000, and for cesses 
Rs. 14,000. The country is broken and uneven, being occu- 
pied by outlying spurs of the Vindhyan and Satpura ranges. 
Pargana, is the most fertile. Im contradistinction to the rest 
of the District, the prevalent soil is sandy, and autumn crops 

Jubbulpore City.—Head-quarters of the Division, District, 
and /afi! of the same name, Central Provinces, situated 
in 23° ro’ N. and 79° 597’ E., 616 miles from Bombay by the 
Great Indian Peninsula Railway, and 784 miles from Calcutta 
by the East Indian, the two lines meeting at the town. A 
branch narrow-gauge railway has recently been opened to 
Gondii, x17 miles distant, on the Bengal-Nagpur system. 
The city stands in a rocky basin surrounded by low hills, 
and about 6 miles from the Narbada river. The gorge of the 
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Narbada at Bherighat, where the river passes through the 
well-known Mare.e Rocks, is 13 miles distant. Jubbul- 
pore is well laid out, with broad and regular streets, and 
numerous tanks and gardens have been constructed in the 
environs. Its elevation is 1,306 feet above sea-level. The 
climate is comparatively cool, and Jubbulpore is generally 
considered the most desirable of the plain stations in the 
Central Provinces, of which it ranks as the second city, It 
is steadily increasing in importance, the population at the 
last four enumerations having been: (1872) 55,188; (188r) 
75,075 ; (1891) 84,481; (1901) 90,316. Of the population 
in rgor, 63,997 were Hindus, 21,036 Muhammadans, and 
3,432 Christians, of whom 2,000 were Europeans and Eurasians. 
Four miles to the west of the town, and included in the 
municipality, is Garhi, once the capital of the Gond dynasty of 
Garhi-Mandla, whose ancient keep, known as the Madan 
Mahal, still crowns a low granite range with the old town 
lying beneath it. This was constructed about rroo by Madan 
Singh, and is now in ruins. It is a small building of no archt- 
tectural pretensions, and its only interest lies in its picturesque 
position, perched upon the top of the hillon a huge boulder 
of rock. In the sixteenth century the capital was removed 
to Mandl, and the importance of Garhi declined, Of the 
history of Jubbulpore itself nothing is known until it was 
selected by the Marithas as their head-quarters on the annexa- 
tion of Mandli in 1781. In an old inscription now in the 
Nagpur Museum the name is given as Javalipatna, Jubbulpore 
subsequently became the head-quarters of the Commissioner 
of the Saugor and Nerbudda Territories, which were merged 
in the Central Provinces in 16r. 

A municipality was constituted in 1864. The municipal Municipal 
receipts and expenditure during the decade ending rgor takings. 
averaged Rs, 2,62,000 and Rs. 2,57,000 respectively. In 
1903-4 the income was Rs. 3,54,000, the main sources being 
octroi (Rs. 1,65,c00) and water rate (Rs. 29,000); and 
the total expenditure was Rs. 2,34,000, including refunds 
(Rs. 56,000), conservancy (Rs. 34,000), repayment of loans 
(Rs. 28,000), general administration and collection of taxes 
(Rs. 21,009), and water-supply (Rs. 13,000). Previous to the 
construction of the existing water-works, the town depended 
for its supply on a number of unreliable wells, and jt was not 
uncommon for water to be retailed in the hot season at one or 
two annas a pot. The water-works were opened in 1833, and 
extended to the cantonment and the civil station in r8gq. 
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They consist of a reservoir constructed on the Khandiri stream, 
about seven miles from the city. The masonry embankment 
is 1,680 feet long and 66 feet high, and the catchment area 
of the reservoir is 5} square miles. Water is conveyed to the 
city in pipes by gravitation. The total cost of the works was 
g-4 lakhs, including the extension. The effect of the constant 
intake of water in a city whose situation does not provide good 
natural drainage has, however, been to render the ground 
somewhat sodden, and a drainage scheme to counteract this 
tendency is under consideration. 

The town includes a cantonment with a population of 
13,157. The receipts and expenditure of the cantonment fund 
during the decade ending rgo1 averaged about Rs. 25,000, 
and in 1903-4 they amounted to Rs. 32,000. The ordinary 
garrison has hitherto consisted of one battalion of British and 
one of native infantry, a squadron of native cavalry, and two 
field batteries ; but it is proposed to increase it. There are 
also two companies of railway volunteers, and one of the 
Nagpur Volunteer Rifles. Jubbulpore is the head-quarters of 
a general officer, and the garrison Is included in the Mhow 
division. A central gun-carriage factory for India was opened 
in 1905. A Government grass farm, combined with a military 
dairy, has also been established. 

Jubbulpore is an important commercial and industrial town. 
It receives the grain and other produce of the greater part of 
Jubbulpore District, and of portions of Seoni and Mandl. 
The factories include spinning and weaving mills, pottery 
works, a brewery and ice-factory, oil and flour mills, the work- 
shops of the Great Indian Peninsula Railway, and four 
hydraulic presses for sav-hemp. The local handicrafts are cloth- 
weaving, brass-working, stone-cutting, and the manufacture af 
images from marble, and of studs, buttons, and other orna- 
ments from agate pebbles. Till lately a considerable tent- 
making industry was carried on, at first by the Thags, who 
were kept in confinement here, and their descendants, and 
afterwards at a Reformatory school; but this has now ceased. 
There are six printing presses, with English, Hindi, and Urda 
type ; and an English weekly and a Hindi paper are published. 

Jubbulpore is the head-quarters not only of the ordinary 
District staff, but of the Commissioner and Divisional Judge 
of the Jubbulpore Division, a Conservator of Forests, a 
Superintending and an Irrigation Engineer, the Superintendent 
of Telegraphs for the Central Provinces, and an Inspector 
of Schools. One of the three Central jails and one of the 
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two lunatic asylums in the Province are located here, ‘The 
industries carried on in the Central jail include the weaving of 
cloth for pillow and mattress cases, and of net money-bags, the 
manufacture of wire netting for local use, and of thick bedding 
cloth and Scotch and Kidderminster carpets for sale, Fifty-five 
looms were employed in making carpets in 1903-4. The 
Church Missionary Society, the Zanina Mission, and the 
Roman Catholic, Wesleyan, and American Methodist 
Churches have mission stations in Jubbulpore, and support 
several orphanages and schools. A Government Arts college 
affiliated to the Allahabad University, with law and engineering 
classes attached to it, had 114 students in 1903-4. There 
are also three high schools, one maintained by the Church 
Missionary Society with seventy-nine pupils, one by a Muham- 
madan society with eight pupils, and one by a Hindu society 
with eighty-seven pupils, training institutions for male and 
female teachers, and fifty-three other echools. Schools for Euro- 

pean boys and girls are maintained by the Church Missionary 
Siebrand the Roman Catholic Mission, with the assistance 
of Government grants. There is also a Reformatory, to which 
youthful offenders from the whole Province are sent and taught 
different handicrafts. It contains 125 inmates, and is the 
successor of the old school for the children of Thags arrested 
in the Central Provinces. Jubbulpore contains a general 
hospital, the Lady Elgin hospital for women, three dispensaries, 
and a veterinary dispensary. 

Katni—Railway junction in the Murwira f4si/ of Jubbul- 
pore District, Central Provinces, situated in 23° so’ N. and 80° 
24° E.on the East Indian Railway, 673 miles from Bombay 
and 727 from Calcutta, adjoining the town of Murwara. It 
is connected with Bildspur on the main line of the Bengal- 
Nagpur system by a link of 198 miles, and with Bina on the 
Midland section of the Great Indian Peninsula Railway from 
[tarsi to Agra by one of 163 miles. These two connecting 
lines may eventually form part of the through route from 
Calcutta to Karichi, 

marie Rocks.—The well-known gorge of the Narbada 
river, situated 23° 8 N. and 79° 48° E. near the village’ of 
Bherightt, i in Jubbulpore District, Central Provinces, 13 miles 
from Jubbulpore city by road, and 3 miles from Mirganj 
station on the Great Indian Peninsula Railway, The river 
here winds in a deep narrow stream through rocks of mag- 
nesian limestone 100 feet high, giving an extremely picturesque 
effect, especially by moonlight. One place where the rocks 
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approach very closely is called the Monkey's Leap, Indra is 
said to have made this channel for the waters of the pent-up 
stream, and the footprints left on the ‘rock by the elephant of 
the god still receive adoration. The greatest height of the 
rocks above water level is 105 feet, and the depth of water at 
the same place 4§ feet, but the basin near the travellers’ 
bungalow is 169 feet deep. On a hill beside the river are 
some curious remains of statuary. A modem temple 1s sur- 
rounded by a high circular wall of much more ancient date, 
against the inside of which is built a veranda supported by 
columns set at regular intervals, The pilasters built against the 
wall opposite each of the pillars divide the wall space into panels, 
and in each of these on a pedestal is a life-sized image of a god, 
goddess, &c., for the most part in a very mutilated condition. 
Most of the figures are four-armed ea and the name 
of the temple is the Chaunsath Jogini or ‘sixty-four female 
devotees.’ The statues have symbols in the shape of various 
animals carved on their pedestals. Bherighit is sacred as 
the junction of the Narbadi with the little stream of the 
Saraswat]; and a large religious fair takes place here 
in November for bathing in the Narbada, the attendance 
on the principal day being about 4go,coo. The marble 
obtained from these rocks is coarse-grained and suitable only 
for building stone. It is very hard and chips easily, and is 
therefore not well adapted for statuary. The colours found 
are canary, pink, white, grey, and black. Soapstone or French 
chalk is found in pockets in the bed of the Narbadii. 
Murwaira Town.—Head-quarters of the fas! of the 
game name in Jubbulpore District, Central Provinces, 
situated in 23° so N. and 80° 24° E., 56 miles from Jubbul- 
pore city by rail. The station for Murwara is Katni junction, 
so called from the river Katni on which the town stands. 
Popalatine (1get), zap The town is rapidly growing in 
importance, and is one of the leading goods-stations on the 
East ‘Yodian Railway. Murwira was created a municipality in 
1874. The municipal receipts during the decade ending 1901 
averaged Rs. 9,100. In 1903-4 the receipts were Rs, 10,000, 
chiefly derived from a house tax and brokers’ fees. Sixteen 
lime factories are situated near Murwiira, in which the large 
local deposits of limestone are burned, employing some 
2,500 labourers. Besides, a number of sandstone quarries and 
a fuller’s earth quarry are worked, and mills have been estab- 
lished for the manufacture of paint. These, as well as eight 
small flour mills, are worked by water-power from the Katni 
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river. The town contains an English middle school and 
Zanina Mission girls’ school, besides branch schools and a 
dispensary. 

Sihora. Town.—Head-quarters of the #r4s/ of the same 
name in Jubbulpore District, Central Provinces, situated in 
23° 29° N.and 80° 6’ E., 26 miles from Jubbulpore city by rail. 
Population (1901), 5.595. Sihord was created a municipality 
in 1867. The municipal receipts during the decade ending 
root averaged Ks. 5,100. In 1903-4 the receipts were 
Rs. 5,000, mainly derived from a house tax and brokers’ 
fees. The iron ore found locally is smelted by indigenous 
methods in Sihord, and there ts a certain amount of local 
trade, but the town is not growing. It contains a vernacular 
middle school, a girls’ school supported by the Zaniina 
Mission of the Church of England, and a dispensary. 

Mandla District.—District in the Jubbulpore Division 
OF the ea enn re Deere a rz and 23° 23° N. 
and 79° 58 and $1° 45° E., with an area of 5,054 square miles, 
Mandl is the most easterly of the Satpuri plateau Districts, 
and occupies a stretch of wild, hilly country forming part 
of the main eastern range of the Satpura Hills, and culminating 
in the yilateiu of Amarkantak just beyond the border in 
Rewah. It is bounded on the north-west by Jubbulpore 
District; on the north-east by the State of Rewah; on the 
south and south-west by Balighit and Seoni; and on the 
south-east by Bilaspur District and the State of Kawardha. 
The Narbadi river, rising at Amarkantak, flows first to the 
north-west separating Mandli from Rewah, and then turning 
to the west crosses the District and curves tortuously through 
the central range of hills. When rather more than half-way 
across, it makes a sudden bend to the south, thrown back by 
a long spur running out from the central range as far as Mandl 
town, and after almost enclosing the town in a loop, again 
turns and flows north and north-west to Jubbulpore, bounding 
the District for some distance on its western border. The 
Narbada is the centre of the drainage system, and during its 
tributary streams from the south and north. The larger and 
richer portion of Mandla lies south of the Narbada, and consists 
of a succession of hill ranges running down to the river, and 
separated by the valleys of a number of its affluents. The 
principal of these are the valley of the Banjir on the west, 
those of the Burbner and its tributaries in the centre, and 
those of the Kharmer and a number of smaller streams to the 
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east. The valley of the Banjir contains the best cultivated 
tract in the District, called the Haveli, which extends on both 
sides of the river for some miles south of its junction with 
the Narbadi at Mandli. South of the Haveli the Banjar 
valley is covered with forest. This is the lowest part of the 
District, and has an elevation of about 1,500 feet. East of the 
Banjir runs a lofty range of hills approaching the Narbada 
at Raimnagar, and separating the valley or plateau of the 
Banjir from that of the Halon and Burhner, which is 500 feet 
higher. ‘To the north this plateau is much cut up by hills, 
with small and fertile valleys lying between them; but in 
the south there are large expanses of good black soil, watered 
by perennial streams, and covered over large areas with magni- 
ficent sa/ forests (Sferea rodusta). Still farther east les the 
third plateau of Raigarh, at an elevation of about 2,700 feet. 
This consists for the most part of an open cultivable plain, but 
is Very sparsely populated and covered all through the hot 
season with an abundance of thick green grass, which makes 
it a well-known grazing ground. The rivers, even in the hottest 
months, never quite dry up ; and the numerous natural aio 
render wells unnecessary. The hills here are flat-topped 
sometimes forming small plateaux of a few square miles in 

nt. Amarkantak, across the border, which is the most 
jinportaht of these, has an elevation of 3,400 feet, while 
Chauradadar within the District is of about the same height. 
North of the Narbada the hills become more rugged and 
inaccessible, and extend over most of the country. The 
valleys are small and scattered, though some of them are 
extremely fertile. 

The geology of Mandli presents but little variety, as 
except on the southern and eastern borders nearly the whole 
Surface is covered by trap. In the south the formation of 
the tmct on both sides of the Banjar to within a short 
distance of its junction with the Narbad4 consists of crystal- 
line rocks; but they are not exposed over any wide area. 
East of the Banjar valley, though granite, syenite, and lime- 
stone frequently appear on the banks of streams and form the 
sides of hills, yet almost everywhere, even on the tops of 
the highest peaks, trap is the uppermost rock, and sometimes 
the trap itself is covered by laterite, 

Sal! (Shorea robusta) is the most important timber tree 
of the District and occupies the higher hillsides. ‘The forests 
on lower levels are of the mixed type common i in the Central 
Provinces, teak and bamboos being the most important 
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trees, Other common trees are Aarrad (Zerminalia Chebula), 
say ( Terminalia tomentosa), tendit (Diospyros tomentosa), Ausumd 
(Schieichera trijuga), Aaldu (Adina cordifolia), and dhaura 
(Anogeissus fatifolta). 

Game is still plentiful in most of the District forests, Fauna. 
especially in the central and southern regions. Towards the 
east it has been almost exterminated in many tracts by the 
snares and poisoned arrows of the Baigis. Bison are found 
in most of the forests, and these animals are now being care- 
fully preserved ; but they are nowhere very numerous, as they 
appear to suffer periodically from epidemics of cow-pox, with 
which they are doubtless infected by tame cattle grazing in 
the forests. The wild buffalo is not now met with, though 
it must at one time have been common, and it has been 
shot in the Phen valley within the last fifteen or twenty years. 
The deer tribe is well represented. The ddrdsiagda or swamp 
deer is found in large herds in the si/ forests. Saméar, 
spotted, and barking deer are common, and the mouse deer 
is also found. Viigai and antelope are frequently seen in the 
open plains, but ciinédra or ravine deer are somewhat rare. 
Tigers, leopards, and bears are found in all the forests. The 
numerous packs of wild dogs are very destructive to game. 
Partridges and quail are fairly common, but water birds are 
not numerous, as there are very few tanks. Mahseer and 
other kinds of fish are found in the Narbadi, but seldom 
attain to full size. 

The climate is cool and pleasant. December and January Climate. 
are the coldest months, and occasional frosts occur. On the 
higher plateaux ice is by mo means rare. Malarial fever of 
a somewhat virulent type is prevalent during the monsoon 
and autumn months. 

The annual rainfall averages 52 inches. Hailstorms not in- Rainfall, 
frequently occur in the winter months and do serious damage 
to the crops, and thunderstorms are common in the hot 
ScAsSOn. 

The Gond- Rajput dynasty of Garhi-Mandla commenced, History. 
according to an inscription in the palace of Rimnagar, in 
the fifth century, with the accession of Jidho Rai, a Rajput 
adventurer who entered the service of an old Gond king, 
married his daughter, and succeeded him on the throne. 
Cunningham places the date two centuries later, in 664. 
The original seat of the dynasty is supposed to have been 
Garhi near Jubbulpore, but this theory is discredited by the 
fact that the Kalachuri Rajput dynasty was in power here 
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as late as the twelfth century. In any case the Garhi-Mandla 
kingdom was a petty local chiefship until the accession of 
Sangrim Sih, the forty-seventh king, in 1480, This prince 
extended his dominions over the Narbada valley, and possibly 
Bhopal, Saugor, and Damoh, and most of the Satpuri hill 
country, and left fifty-two forts or districts to his son. The 
control of the Garha-Mandli kings over their extended princi- 
pality was, however, short-lived, for in 1564 Asaf Khan, the 
imperial viceroy, invaded their territories, The queen Durga- 
vati, then acting as regent for her infant son, met him near 
the fort of Singorgarh in Damoh; but being defeated, she 
retired past Garhi towards Mandla, and took up a strong 
position in a narrow defile. Here, mounted on an elephant, 
she bravely headed her troops in the defence of the pass, 
and notwithstanding that she had received an arrow-wound in 
her eye refused to retire. But by an extraordinary coinci- 
dence the river in the rear of her position, which had been 
nearly dry a few hours before the action commenced, began 
suddenly to rise and soon became unfordable. Finding her 
plan of retreat thus frustrated, and seeing her troops give 
way, the queen snatched a dagger from her elephant-driver 
and plunged it into her breast. Asaf Khan acquired an 
immense booty, including, it is said, more than a thousand 
elephants. From this time the fortunes of the Mandla 
kingdom rapidly declined. The districts afterwards formed 
into the State of Bhopal were ceded to the emperor Akbar, 
to obtain his recognition of the next Raji, Chandra Sah. 
In the time of Chandm Sah’s grandson Prem Narayan, the 
Bundelis invaded Narsinghpur and stormed the castle of 
the rival parties to solicit foreign intervention in support 
of their pretensions, and for this a price had always to be 
paid. Part of Saugor was ceded to the Mughal emperor, 
the south of Sangor and Damoh to Chhatarsal Raja of Pann, 
and Seon! to the Gond Raja of Deogarh. In 1742 the 
Peshwi invaded Mandl, and this was followed by the ex- 
action of ¢chawth. The Bhonslas of Nagpur annexed the 
territories now constituting Balaghat and part of Bhand4ra. 
Finally, in 1781, the last king of the Gond-Rajput line’ was 
deposed, and Mandl was annexed to the Marith’ govern- 
ment of Saugor, then under the control of the Peshwi. At 
some period of the Gond kingdom the District must have 
been comparatively well populated, as numerous remains of 
villages can be observed in land now covered by forest: but 
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one of the Saugor rulers, Vasudeo Pandit, is said to have 
extorted several lakhs of rupees from the people in eighteen 
months by unbridled oppression, and to have left it ruined 
and depopulated. In 1799 Mandla. was appropriated by the 
Bhonsla Rijs of Nagpur, in in accordance with a treaty con- 
cluded some years previously with the Peshwa; and during 
the period of eighteen years which followed, the District was 
repeatedly overrun by the Pindiris, who, however, did not 
succeed in taking the town of Mandli. In 1818 Mandla 
became British territory; and as the Marathi garnson in the 
fort refused to surrender, a force under General Marshall took 
it by assault. The peace of the District was not subsequently 
disturbed, except for a brief period during the Mutiny of 
1857, when the chiefs of Rimgarh, Shahpurd, and Sohigpur 
joined the mutineers, taking with them their Gond retainers, 
who, though not really disaffected, followed their chiefs with 
their usual unquestioning faithfulness. Order was restored 
early in 1858, and the estates of Ramgarh and Shahpura 
over to Rewah, The last representative of the Gond Rajput 
kings, Shankar Sih, had retired to Jubbulpore, where he 
held an estate of a few villages. During the Mutiny he 
attempted to raise a party in Jubbulpore, then in a very 
disturbed condition, with a view to rebellion. On being 
captured and convicted, he and his son were blown away 
from guns. 








The District contains few notable buildings. ing 


at the junction of the Narbadi and Burhner, 20 miles north 
east of Mandli, has an old temple. At Kukarrimath, 12 miles 
from Dindori, are the remains of numerous temples, most 
of which have been excavated and carried away to make the 
buildings at Dindorl. The palace of the Gond Rajis of 
Garhi-Mandla, built in 1663, is situated at RaAmmnagar, 
about ro miles east of Mandli on the south bank of the 
Narbadi, and is in a fairly good state of preservation but 
of little architectural merit. ‘There are numerous other ruins, 
as Rimnagar remained the seat of government for eight 
reigns 


census Was as ee (1881) 300,659 ; ait 339,341 ; 
(rg0r) 317,25 The increase between 1881 and 1891, of 
13 per aanee was attributed partly to the increased accuracy 
of the Census. During the last decade the decrease was 
64 per cent. chiefly in the Mandi faAsii The District 
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was severely affected by famine in 1897, and there was great 
mortality among the forest tribes. The figures of population 
given below have been adjusted on account of transfers of 
territory since the Census of rgor :— 
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In 1904 an area of 15 square miles with rr villages con- 
laining 1,150 persons was transferred from Balighat to Mandl, 
and 5 square miles of Government forest from Mandl& to 
Bilighat. The corrected District totals of area and population 
are 5,954 square miles and 318,400 persons. The density 
of population is 63 persons per square mile, which is 
smaller than that of any District in the Province with the 
exception of Chanda. The District contains one town, 
Manoa, the head-quarters, and 1,834 inhabited villages. The 
villages are usually very small, the average number of persons 
to each being only 174. The figures of religion show that 
(21,000 persons, or 38 per cent. of the population, are Hindus, 
and 191,009, or 6o per cent., Animists. Practically all the forest 
tribes are returned as still professing their own religion. 
Muhammadans number only 5,000, Nearly 75 per cent. of 
the population speak the Baghell dialect of Eastern Hindi and 
nearly 25 per cent, Gondi. ‘The former dialect is spoken in 
the Central Provinces only in Jubbulpore and. Mandlai, and 
resembles Chhattisgarhi in many respects. About half of the 





Gonds speak their own language and the other half a corrupt 
Hindi, which is also the language of the Baigas and Kols. 

The principal landholding castes are Brahmans (7,000), . 
Kalirs, Gonds, Lodhis ( 5,000), Banias, and Kayasths, Next . 
to Gonds the most important castes numerically are Ahirs 


(23,000), Panks (14,000), and Telis (10,000), The Kalars 
were money-lenders to the Gonds before the advent of the 
Banii. The Lodhis were formerly the chief landholding caste 
and possessed several fine estates, The Gonds number 160,000, 
or just half of the population. They are lazy cultivators, and 
favour the small millets dodon and éutki, which in new soil 
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yield a large return with a minimum of exertion. The Baigis 
number about 14,000. They are probably the first residents 
of the District; and a Baigi is always the village priest and 
magician, on account of the more intimate and long-standing 
acquaintance he is supposed to possess with the local deities. 
The Baig&s have always practised ¢ewar or shifting cultivation 
in patches of forest, manured by burning the timber which has 
been cut down on it. When they were debarred from con- 
tinuing this destructive method in Government forests, a 
reserve of 24,000 acres was allotted to them for this purpose, in 
which there are still a few villages. Most of them have now, 
however, taken to cultivation in the ordinary manner. Until 
recently the Baigi considered that hunting was the only 
dignified occupation for a man, and left as much as possible 
ion the work of cultivation to his womenkind. About 83 per 
t. of the population of the District are depen 
cabaiane 

Of the 560 Christians, 536 are natives, and most of these Christian 
belong to the Church Missionary Society, which has stations at "00% 
Mendis and four other villages. There are a number of 

missionaries, and the institutions supported include 
schools at all the stations and two dispensanes. 

The varieties of soil are mainly those formed by the de- General 
composition of basalt rock, though in the south, and especially ‘ Dat cane 
on the high south-eastern plateau, areas of sandy soil occur. ditions. 
Black soil is generally found only in patches in low-lying 
valleys ; but owing to the fact that the total area under cultiva- 
tion is so small, it furnishes a higher proportion of the whole 
than in most Districts. The remaining land consists mainly of 
the shallow stony soil im which only the minor autumn crops 
are grown. Much of the forest stands on good cultivable soil, 
and although the land newly broken up in the last thirty years 
is generally of the poorer varieties, still the expansion of cul- 
tivation is far from having reached its limit. About 31 per 
cent. of the area occupied is uncultivated, resting fallows being 
essential in the absence of any artificial stimulus to allow the 
poorer land to recuperate. Wheat is sown in embanked fields 
in the tract round MandlA and in open fields in the villages to 
the south-west, where the ground is too uneven and the soil not 
sufficiently adhesive to allow of embankments. 

About Soo square miles, formerly Government forest, are in Chief 
process of settlement on ryefwarr tenure, while to,ooo acres caltural 
are held wholly or partially free of revenue, and 33 square and crops. 
miles have been sold outright under the Waste Land Rules. 
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The balance is held on the ordinary mdadewsdr7 tenure. The 
following table gives the leading statistics of cultivation in 
1903-4, areas being in square miles ;— 






Tadsit Total. | Cultivated. | Irrignied, | Cultivable | p 
Mandi ; «| 3,437 | 6o8 5 | 731 
Dindorl . «| 3,524 | GBs | lam O74 









Total | 5,061 | 1,290 


Wheat covers 164 square miles or 13 per cent. of the 
cropped area, rice 173 square miles or 17 per cent., the oil- 
seeds fi! and jagn? 145 square miles, and the small millets 
hodon and Auth? 444 square miles. The main feature of recent 
statistics is the decline in the popularity of wheat, and the 
increase in that of almost every other crop, as a result of the 
succession of unfavourable wheat harvests. But in the twenty 
years previous to the summary settlement of 1890, the area 
under wheat had more than doubled, while that of rice had 

| increased by nearly so per cent. 

io | The method of rice cultivation is peculiar, the young shoots 

agricul. being ploughed up as soon as they appear above the ground. 

a! prac: Those which are ploughed or trodden well into the ground 
subsequently take root more Strongly, while those left exposed 
on the surface die off and the crop is thus thinned. Little rice 
is transplanted. The practice of raising two crops in the em- 
banked wheat-fields has grown up in the last thirty years, and 
sécond crops are now normally grown on about So square 
miles. Manure is applied to this area. Considerable quantines 
cultivation on the syefmary tenure, the area so taken up 
Rs. 57,000 is paid. Practically no loans have been ‘taken 
under the Land Improvement Act, while between 1894 and 
1904 I2§ lakhs was advanced under the Agniculturists’ Loans 
Act. 

Cattle, The cattle used are bred locally. They are small and weak, 

ind sheep, 10 care being exercised in breeding, though Mandla has every 
facility for the production of an excellent class of bullocks. 
Those raised on the Raigarh and Rimgarh plateaux are the 
best. Buffaloes are not generally used for cultivation, but they 
are bred, and the cows kept for the manufacture of gi, the 
young bulls being sold in Chhattisgarh. ‘The upper classes 

generally keep a small pony of the usual type for riding, as 
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carts cannot travel except on three or four main roads and in 
the Haveli during the open season. Ponies and bullocks are 
also largely used for pack carriage. There are very few goats 
or sheep. 

Irrigation is insignificant, being applied only to sugar-cane, Irrigation. 
which covers about soo acres, and to vegeta e and garden 
crops, including the betel-vine gardens, of which there are 
many round Mandli, The sandy soil of the south and south- 
east would, however, repay irrigation. ConsideTable stretches 
of sandy or &ackAdr land are exposed on the banks of the 
Narbada, which are flooded every year by the river, and fertilized 
| by a deposit of silt; and on these vegetables and tobacco are 
| raised. 

Government forests cover an area of 1,848 square miles, Forests. 
distributed all over the District, though the most valuable are 
‘1 the south and South-east. About 854 mile, not included 










naundares. It is found in the south in 
as the Banjir and Phen Reserves, where speciMens Toq feet 
in height and ro feet in girth are not Uncommon. The western 
and central portions of the District contain the orditary type 
of mixed forest common all over the Central Provinces- Teak 
‘s not very plentiful and does not attain large dimensions, 
Bamboos, which aré yery numerous in these mixed forests, 4re 
their most generally useful and valuable product, Owing to 
the heavy rainfall, the sa? forests in the east of the District are 
watered by running streams, and are widely knOwn a5 grazing 
grounds for cattle, large herds being brought to them annually 
from all parts of the Province for the hot se48on. Among 
the minor products of the forests the most important is the 
myrabolam. In an exceptionally favourable year the Govern- 
ment forests of the District have been known ‘o yitld more 
than 1,000 tons of this commodity. Other Minor Products 
include lac, resin from the sd/ tree, “Ahur, and a species of 
arrowroot. ‘The forest revenue in !903-4 wa Rs. 142,09, 
of which about Rs. 44,000 Was realized from les of timber 
and Rs. 47,000 from grazing. 

Extensive iron-ore deposits occuf In the District, nd are Minerals. 
quarried and smelted by Agarias or Gond irom Workers. The 
industry does not flourish, as their methods are Very primitive 
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and they find it difficult to compete with imported iron. The 
furnaces used are so small that each smelting does not yield 
more than 2 lb. of refined iron. Only 34 tons of iron were - 
produced in rg04. Manganese is reported to have been found 
within three miles of Mandl&i at Sahasradhara. Limestone of 
good quality is common in many parts of the District, but is 
only quarned in small quantities to meet local requirements. 

Coarse cotton cloth is produced in most of the larger villages, 
but no fine material is woven except by a few families of Koshtas 
in Mandla town. Machine-made cloth ts now worn, even in 
the interior, except by the forest tribes. Other classes of agri- 
culturists usually wear hand-woven loin-cloths, and coats of 
cloth from the mills. Thé vessels manufactured from bell- 
metal at Mandl are well-known locally. Glass bangles are 
made at Itka near Nainpur, and lac bangles at Mandli, Bamhni, 
and Hirdenagar. The most important bazar or weekly market 
is at Pindrai on the western border towards Seont, which is 
both a cattle and grain market, and a centre for the disposal 
of local produce and the purchase of imported commodities. 
The other large bazars are at Mandli, Bamhni, and Newari 
in the Mandli faAsi/, and at Kukarrimath in the Dindori 
‘aks, Two important annual fairs are held: at Hirdenagar 
situated at the junction of the Banjar with the Matifri, and at 
Madhpuri on the Narbada about eight miles east of Mandi. 

Wheat, rice, oilseeds, srn-hemp, and gi? are the staple 
exports. From the forests a large quantity of sa/ timber and 
a little teak are sent, and also lac and myrabolams. Bombay 
sea-salt and Mauritius sugar come through Jubbulpore. Kero- 
gene oil is generally used for lighting. Gwr is imported from 
Cawnpore, and in spite of the cost of carriage can undersell 
that made locally. The pulse ariar is not produced in Mandla 
and is imported for consumption, as well as turmeric and all 
other condiments and spices. Vessels of brass are brought 
from Mirzipur and of bell-metal from Umrer. Silk and cotton 
cloth comes principally from Nagpur. Agarwal and Gahoi 
Baniis conduct the general trade of the District, and Punjabi 
Muhammadans the timber trade. 


The Gondii-Jubbulpore branch of the Bengal-Nagpur Rail- 





‘way, completed in 1905, passes through a small strip of the 


District on the south-western border, and has two stations, 
Nainpur and Pindrai, within the District. It is in contempla- 
tion to construct a branch line from Nainpur to Mandl, a 
distance of about 22 miles by the direct route. At | present 
most of the trade from the west of the District is with Jubbul- 
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pore along the only existing metalled road. An alternative 
route to Jubbulpore through Pindrai attracts some traffic, on 
- account of the importance of the Pindrai weekly market. 
From Dindori, 64 miles to the east of Mandli, there is an 
embanked road to Jubbulpore, which affords an outlet from 
the north-west. _Dindorl is also connected with Birsinghpur 
and Pendra stations on the Katni-Bildspur branch of the 
Bengal-Nagpur Railway. Carriage has hitherto generally been 
by packanimals, except on the main routes. The District 
has 48 miles a métalled and 233 miles of unmetalled roads, 
and the annual expenditure on maintenance is Ks. 35,000. 
With the exception of 7 miles kept up by the District council, 
all roads are maintained by the Public Works department. 
Only 13 miles of avenues of trees are shown in the returns. 

Mandlii suffered from distress or famine in 1818-9, 1823-7, Famine. 
and 1833-4- On the first occasion the autumn rains were short, 
and excessive rain fell during the winter months. From 1823 
to 1827 a succession of short crops was experienced, due to 
floods, hail, and blight, which caused the desertion of many 
villages. In 1833-4 the autumn rains failed, and the spring 
crops could not be sown owing to the hardness of the ground, 
caused by the premature cessation of the rains. Rice was 
imported from Chhattisgarh by Government agency, but no 
further details are known regarding these famines. In the 
general famine of 1868-9 Mandlai was only slightly affected, 
as the &oden crop on which the poorest of the population 
depend was fairly successful, and no general relief was necessary. 
When the famine of 1896-7 came upon the District, Mandli 
had already suffered from a succession of poor crops for three 
years. ‘The autumn harvest of 1896 was a total failure, and 
distress was very severe, especially among the forest tribes, 
who were inclined to view with suspicion the efforts made by 
Government to keep them alive. Relief operations had com- 
menced in June, 1596, on account of the previous bad harvests, 
and they lasted until the end of 1897. The maximum number 
on relief was 37,000 persons or 11 per cent. of the population 
in September, 1897, and the total expenditure on relief was 
75 lakhs. In 1899-1900 Mandli was not severely affected. 

The Deputy-Commissioner is aided by one Assistant or District 
Extra-Assistant Commissioner. For administrative purposes 5d, 
the District is divided into two faési&, each of which has a gif. 
tadstidar and a naté-taksidar. The Forest officer is generally 
a member of the Imperial service. The Executive Engineer 
at Jubbulpore is also in charge of Mandi. 
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The judicial staff consists of a Subordinate Judge who ts 
also District Judge, and a Munsif at Mandla. The Divisional 
and Sessions Judge of the Jubbulpore Division has jurisdiction 
in Mandla. The civil litigation is petty and the crime extremely 
light, the commonest class of cases being contraventions of the 
Excise Act by the illicit manufacture of liquor. 

Manda is stated to have paid at one time a very high revenue 
to its Gond rulers, but when it first came under British control 
it had undergone an interlude of Marithd maladministration in 
its worst form. No records of the earlier governments remain, 
but at the date of the cession in 1918 the revenue paid to the 
Marithas is believed to have been Rs. 40,000. Under the 
Marathis the revenue was settled annually with the village 
headmen, who were allowed to retain one-seventh part of it. 
No rights in land were recognized, but the headmen and 
tenants. were not usually ejected except for default. Numerous 
miscellaneous taxes were also imposed, the realizations from 
which are said to have exceeded the ordinary land revenue. 
One of these was the sale of widows, who were looked on as 
government property, and sold according to a sliding scale 
varying with their age and accomplishments, the highest price 
being Rs. 1,000. The revenue raised in the first annual settle- 
ment after the cession was Rs. 36,000 ; and subsequent efforts 
to increase this having resulted in further impoverishing the 
District, in 1837 a twenty years’ settlement was made for 
Rs. 27,000. On its expiry the District was summarily assessed 
for a few years until the completion of the twenty years’ settle- 
ment of 1868, when the revenue was fixed at Rs. 62,000, or an 
increase of more than 48 per cent. on the previous demand. 
On this occasion a cadastral survey was undertaken, and pro- 
prietary nghts were conferred on the village headmen. The 


twenty years’ settlement expired in 1888, and the District was... 


then summarily assessed for a period of fourteen to fifteen 
years pending the undertaking of a regular cadastral survey. 
A very large increase in agricultural prosperity had taken 
place during the currency of the previous assessment, and the 
price of grain had more than doubled. At revision the land 
revenue was raised to Rs. 1,08,o00, an increase of 64 per cent. 
on the former demand, but falling at less than 3} annas per 
cultivated acre. The District is now again under settlement, 
the previous term having expired, while a new cadastral survey 
has also been completed, The following table shows the 
receipts of revenue from land and from all SOUrCes : — 





—— 
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Mandli has no District council, and Local funds are ad- oe 
ministered by the Deputy-Commissioner, the income from en cai. 
these in 1903-4 being Rs. 31,000. ManpiaA Town is a cipalities. 
municipality. 

The police force consists of 311 officers and men, with 3 Police and 
mounted constables, under a District Superintendent, besides J*!!* 
1,043 Village watchmen for 1,834 inhabited towns and villages. 

Mandl town has a District jail with accommodation for 85 
prisoners, including § females, the daily average number in 
1904 being 69. 

In respect of education the District stands fifteenth in the Edveation. 

Province, 3-7 per cent. of the male population being able to 
read and write in rgor, while only 203 females were returned 
as hterate. The percentage of children onder instruction 
to those of school-gotng age ts 8. Statistics of the number 
of pupils are as follows: (1880-1) ggg; (1890-1) 1,767; 
(1900-1) 2,586; (1903-4) 3,873, including 283 girls. The 
educational institutions compnse an English middle school, 
3 vernacular middle schools, and 56 pmmary schools. 
Mission schools for male and female orphans are maintained 
at Patpara. The expenditure on education in 1903-4 was 
Rs, 18,000, of which Rs. 13,500 was provided from Provincial 
and Local funds, and Es. 1,400 from fees, 

The District has 6 dispensaries, with accommodation for 52 Hospitals 
in-patients. In 1904 the number of cases treated was 25,108, metal 
of whom 428 were in-patients, and 352 operations were per- 
formed. ‘The expenditure was Rs. 4,000, mainly derived from 
Provincial and Local funds. 

Vaccination is compulsory only in the municipality of Mandi, Vaccina- 
The number of persons successfully vaccinated in 1903-4 was “°™ 
64 per 1,000 of the District population, this result being very 

(J. B. Fuller, Report on the Summary Settlement, 1894. A 
District Gazetteer is being compiled. | 

Mandla Tahsil.—Southern fcdsi/ of Mandla District, 

Central Provinces, lying between 22° 12 and 23° 9° N. and 79° 58' 

and 81° 12’ E., with an area of 2,537 square miles. Popula- 

tion decreased from 193,928 in 1891 to 177,621 ingot. The 

area and population have been slightly altered since the Census 
er, La 
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of toot by the transfer of territory to and from Balighat 
Thstrict, and the adjusted figures are 2,530 square miles and 
178,771 persons. The density is 7o persons per square mile. 
The ¢aési/ contains one town, MANDLA (population, 5,428), the 
fakst/ and District head-quarters, and 980 inhabited villages. 
Excluding 906 square miles of Government forest, 44 per cent. 
of the available area is occupied for cultivation. The cult 
vated area in 1903-4 was 608 square miles. The demand 
for land revenue in the same year was Rs. go,o00, and for 
cesses Rs. 14,000. The frtsi/ contains some open tracts of 
good land on the south-west, while the rest of it consists of 
a number of small and fertile valleys separated by hill ranges 
and forests. The eastern plateaux are covered by nutritious 
grass, and form a well-known grazing area for cattle in the 
summer months. 

Dindori.—Northern fa4s%/ of Mandli District, Central 
Provinces, lying between 22° 26° and 23° 23’ N. and 80° 20° 
and 81° 45 E., with an area of 2,524 square miles. The popu- 
lation decreased from 145,413 in 1891 to 139,629 in 1901. 
The density is 55 persons per square mile. ‘There are 854 in- 
habited villages, but no town. The head-quarters are situated 
at Dindori, a village with 945 inhabitants, distant 64 miles from 
Mandla by road. Excluding 942 square miles of Government 
forest, 48 per cent. of the available area is occupied for cultiva- 
tion. The demand for land revenue in 1903-4 was Rs. 53,000, 
and for cesses Ks, ro,coo. The faAsi/ consists mainly of 
masses of precipitous hills covered with forest, with small and 
sometimes very fertile valleys bordering the numerous streams, 
and partly of a treeless undulating plain much cut up by 
nullahs, 

Mandla Town.—Head-quarters of the District and faAst/ 
of the same name, Central Provinces, situated in 22° 36 N. 
and 80° 23° E., 60 miles south-east of Jubbulpore by road, 
and 22 miles from Nainpur junction on the narrow-gauge 
Jubbulpore-Gondia line. The town is picturesquely situated 
in a loop of the river Narbadi which surrounds it on three 
sides, and for fifteen miles between Mandla and Ramnagar 
flows in a deep bed unbroken by rocks. Population (1901), 
5,428. Mandli was made the capital of the Gond Garhi- 
Mandli dynasty about 1670. The Gonds erected a fort and 
built a palace. Their successors, the Marathds, built a wall on 
the side of the town not protected by the river, which has 
lately been demolished. Mandli was held by a Maratha 
garrison in 1818, and was taken by assault by the British. It 
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contains numerous géafs leading down to the Narbad&, and 
some modern temples, Kamnagar, the site of a Gond palace, 
is ten miles from Mandla, The town was created a munici- 
pality in 1867, The municipal receipts during the decade 
ending 1901 averaged Rs.7, 400, In 1903-4 the receipts were 
Rs. 7,600, mainly derived from a house-tax and tolls on roads 
and ferries, The principal industry ts the manufacture of 
vessels from bell-metal. A number of betel-vine gardens are 
situated in the outskirts of the town, and vegetables are grown 
on the stretches of sandy alluvial soil which are left exposed 
during the dry season on the banks of the Narbadi. Mandl 
contains an English middle school, girls’ and branch schools, 
besides a private Sanskrit school; three dispensaries, including 
mission and police hospitals; and a veterinary dispensary, A 
station of the Church Missionary Society has been established 
here. 

Reger NCEE Ferrick tn Like men ree eae ne ee 
Central Provinces, consisting oF en Se OE Naanton, 
Sditpuri plateau overlooking the Narbad valley on the north and 
and the Nagpur plain on the south, and lying between a2” 36° meee 
and 22° 57° N. and 79° 19‘ and 80° 17° E., with an area of pene 
3,206 square miles. It is bounded on the north by Narsingh- 
pur and Jubbulpore Districts; on the east by Mandla, 
Balighat, and Bhandira ; on the south by Nagpur; and on the 
west by Chhindwira. All round the north and north-west of 
the Instrict the border hills of the Satpurf range, thickly 
fringed with forest and overlooking the Narbada, separate 
Seoni from Jubbulpore and Narsinghpur, except along a strip 
to the north-east, where the Narbada itself is the boundary 
towards Mandli, and 44 villages lying below the hills are 
included in the District. In the extreme north-west also a few 
villages below the hills belong to Seonf. South of the northern 
passes lies the Lakhnidon plateau, a rolling country of alter- 
nate ndges and hollows, terminating in another belt of hill and 
forest which leads down to the Waingangi. Except to the east 
where an open plain stretches to the Mandlé border, and along 
part of the western boundary, the Lakhnidon plateau is sur- 
rounded by jungle. ‘The Sher river flows through the centre of 
the plateau from east to west, and passes into Narsinghpur to 
join the Narbadi. The Temi and Soner are other tributaries 
of the Narbada rising in the south. ‘To the south-west of the 
Ihstrict, and separated from the Lakhnidon plateau by the 
Thel and Waingangi rivers, lies the Seon! Haveli, a level tract 
of the most fertile black soil in the District, extending from the 
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line of hills east of Seont town to the Chhindwara border. In 
this plateau the Wainganga rises at Partabpur, a few miles south 
of Seont, and flows for some distance to the north until it is 
joined by the Thel from Chhindwira, and then across the 
District to the east, crossing the Nagpur-Jubbulpore road at 
Chhapira. On the south-west the Pench separates Seon! from 
Chhindwira, The general heights of the Seoni and Lakhnidon 
plateaux are about 2,000 feet above sea-level, but the peak of 
Manori on the western border of the District rises to 2,749 
feet, and that of Kariapahar near Seon! to 2,379 feet. East of 
Seont a line of hills runs from south to north, and beyond this 
lies another open tract, about 200 feet lower than the Seoni 
plain, constituting the valleys of the S4gar and Hirri rivers, and 
containing the tracts of Ghansor and Barghat. Another line 
of hills separates the Ghansor plain from the valley of the 
Wainganga, which, after crossing the District from west to east, 
turns south at the point where it is joined by the Thanwar river 
from Mandli, and forms the boundary of Seoni for some miles 
until it diverges into Balighat, The valley of the Wainganga, 
at first stony and broken and confined by hills as it winds 
round the northern spurs of the Seont plateau, becomes after- 
wards an alternation of rich alluvial basins and narrow gorges, 
until just before reaching the eastern border of the District it 
commences its descent to the lower country, passing over a 
series of rapid and deep stony channels, overhung by walls of 
granite 200 feet high. The falls of the Waingang’ and its 
course for the last six miles, before its junction with the 
Thinwar on the border of the District, may perhaps rank next 
to the Bherighit gorge of the Narbada for beauty of river 
scenery. ‘The lower valley of the Wainganga is about goo feet 
below the Ghansor plain, from which it is separated by another 
line of forest-clad hills, and a narrow rice-growing strip along 
its western bank, called the Uglt tract, is included in Seont. 
In the extreme south of the Seont faAést/ a small area of sub- 
montane land, forming the Dongartal or Kurai tract, and 
largely covered with forest, is the residence of numbers of 
Gaolis, who are professional cattle-breeders. The Bawanthari 
river rising in the southern hills, and receiving the waters of 
numerous small streams, carries the drainage of this area into 
Nagpur District on its way to join the Wainganga. 

The District is covered by the Deccan trap, except on 
the southern and south-eastern borders, where gneissic rocks 


The forests are extensive and form a thick belt along the 
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northern and southern hills, with numerous isolated patches 
in the interior. In the north they are stunted and scanty, 
and the open country is bare of trees, and presents a bleak 
appearance, the villages consisting of squalid-looking collections 
of mud huts perched generally on a bare ndge. In the rice 
tracts, on the other hand, the vegetation ts luxuriant, and fruit 
trees are scattered over the open country and round the 
villages. Owing to the abundance of wood the houses are 
large and well-built, and surrounded by bamboo fences enclos- 
ing small garden plots. ‘The northern forests have much teak, 
but usually of small size, and there is also teak along the 
Wainganga’ river; the forests in the south-east are principally 
composed of bamboos. The open country in the south ts 
wooded with trees and groves of madwa (#assra /atifolia), tend 
or ebony (:espyres fomentosa), achar (Buchananta fafifelia) 
and fruit trees, such as mango and tamarind. 
Tigers and leopards are not very common; but deer are Fauna, 
found im considerable numbers, and both land and water birds 
are fairly frequent in different parts of the District. 
The climate is cool and pleasant, excessive heat being rarely Ctimate. 
felt even in the summer months. 
The rainfall averages 53 inches. During the thirty years Rainfall. 
previous to 1896 the rainfall was only once less than 30 inches, 
in 1867-8. Irregular distribution is, however, not uncommon. 
From the inscription on a copper plate found in Seoni History. 
combined with others in the Ajanta caves, it has been inferred 
that a line of princes, the Viakdtaka dynasty, was ruling on 
the Satpuri plateau from the third century a.p., the name 
of the perhaps mythical hero who founded it being given as 
Vindhyasakti, Little is known of this dynasty except the 
names of ten princes, and the fact that they contracted 
alliances with better-known ruling houses. The architectural 
remains at Deogarh and Lakhnidon may, however, be attributed 
to them or their successors, as they could not have been con- 
structed by the Gonds. History is then a blank until the 
sixteenth century, when Seoni fell under the dominion of the 
rising Gond dynasty of Garhi-Mandla. Ghansor, Chauri, and 
Dongartil were three of the fifty-two forts included in the 
possessions of Raji Sangrim Sah in 1530, and the territories 
attached to these made up the bulk of the present District. 
A century and a half afterwards the Mandla Raja was obliged 
to call in the help of Bakht Buland, the Deogarh prince, to 
assist in the suppression of a revolt of two Pathdn adventurers, 
and in return for this ceded to him the territories now consti- 
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tuting Seonf. Bakht Buland came to take possession of his new 
dominions, and was engaged one day in a hunting expedition 
néar Seon, when he was attacked by a wounded bear. An 
unknown Pathan adventurer, Taj Khan, came to his assistance 
and killed the bear, and Bakht Buland was so pleased with 
his dexterous courage that he made him governor of the 
Dongartal fa/wéa, then in a very unsettled condition. When 
Seont, with the rest of the Deogarh kingdom, was seized by 
Raghuj! Bhonsla, Muhammad Kh4n, the son of T aj Khan, 
held out in Dongartal for three years on behalf of his old 
master; and Raghuji finally, in admiration of his fidelity, 
appointed him governor of Seont-Chhapara with the title of 
Diwin, and his descendants continued to administer the 
District until shortly before the cession. In the beginning 
of the nineteenth century Chhapara, at that period a large 
and flourishing town with 2,000 Pathan fighting men, was 
sacked by the Pindaris during the absence of the garrison at 
Nigpur and utterly ruined. A tombstone near the Wainganga 
bridge still marks the site where 40,000 persons are said to 
have been buried in a common grave’. 

Seon! became British territory in 1818, being ceded by the 
treaty which followed the battle of Sitabaldi. During the 
Mutiny the tranquillity of the District was disturbed only by 
the revolt of a Lodht landholder in the north, who joined the 
rebels of Jubbulpore and Narsinghpur. They established 
themselves on some hills overlooking the Jubbulpore road 
near Sukri, from which they made excursions to burn and 
plunder villages. The rebels were dispersed and the country 
pacified on the arrival of the Nagpur Irregulars at the end 
of 1857. The representative of the Diwan family firmly 
supported the British Government. In 1873 the greater part 
of the old Katangl faési/ of Seont was transferred to Balaghat, 
and §r villages below the hills to Nagpur, while Seont received 
accessions of 122 villages, including the Adegaon fa/vka from 
Chhindwara, and 8 villages from Mandla, 

The archaeological remains are of little importance. At 
Ghansor in the Seont /aAsi/ are the ruins of numerous Jain 
temples, now only heaps of cut and broken stone, and several 
tanks. Ashita, 23 miles from Seon! in the Barghat tract, 
contains three temples built of cut stone without cement. 
There are three similar temples in Lakhnddon and some 
Sculptures in the frAs?/, Bisipur near Kurai has an old temple 

* Accorii to another account th er | tle bet 
the rulers. of Seost and Mendig, 7" POUsed im a battle Between 
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which is said to have been built by Sond Rani, widow of the 
Gond Raji Bhopat, and a favourite popular heroine. The 
ruins of her palace and an old fort are also to be seen at 
Amodagarh near Ugli on the Hirri river. Along the southern 
spurs of the Satpuriis, the remains of a number of other Gond 
forts are visible at Umargarh, Bhainsagarh, Partabgarh, and 
Kohwigarh, 





The population of Seonf at the last three enumerations The 
was as follows: (1881) 335,997; (1891) 370,767; (1gor) Peers 


327,709. Between 1881 and 1891 the District prospered and 
the rate of increase was about the same as that for the Province 
asawhole. The decrease of 114 per cent. in the last decade 
was due to bad seasons and emigration to Assam. The 
principal statistics in 1gor are shown below :— 





‘The statistics of religion show that 55 per cent. of the popu- 
lation are Hindus, 40 per cent. Animists, and about 44 per cent. 
Muhammadans. There are some large Muhammadan landlords, 
the principal being the representative of the Diwin’s family, 
who holds a considerable estate, the Gond! fa/wéa, on quit- 
rent tenure. The people are for the most part immigrants 
from the north-west, and rather more than half speak 
the Bundell dialect of Western Hind!. Urdd is the language 
of nearly 11,000 of the Muhammadans and Kayasths, and 
about 20,000 persons in the south-east of the District below 
the hills speak Marathi. The Ponwirs have a dialect of their 
own akin to Rajasthani; and Gondi is spoken by 102,000 
persons, or rather more than 75 per cent. of the number 
of Gonds in the District. 


Gonds number 130,000, or 40 per cent. of the population, Their 
They have lost many of their villages, but the important castes sm 


estates of Sarekhi and Dhima still belong to Gond landlords. 
Ahirs number 31,000, Malis ro,ooo, and the menial caste of 
Mehras (weavers and labourers) 19,000. Lodhis (5,000) and 
Kurmis (8,000) are important cultivating castes. Baniis 
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(3,000) have now acquired over too villages. Another 
landholding caste are the Bagri Rajputs, who possess between 
60 and 70 villages and are fairly prosperous. The Ponwars 
(16,000) are the landowners in the rice tracts of Barghat and 
Ugli. They are industrious, skilled in Urigation, and take 
an interest in cattle-breeding. About 7° per cent. of the 
whole population were shown as dependent on agriculture in 
Igor. 

Christian Christians number 183, of whom 165 are natives, A 

missions. mission of the original Free Church of Scotland is maintained 
in the town of Seont. 

General Over the greater part of the District the soil is formed from 

agricul- the decomposition of trap rock. The best black soil is very 

ditions, FATE, Covering only one per cent, of the cultivated area ; and 
the greater part of the land on the plateaux or in the valleys 
is black and brown soil, mixed to a greater or less extent with 
sand or limestone grit, which covers 49 per cent. of the culti- 
vated area, There is a large quantity of inferior red and stony 
land, on which only the minor millets and #i/ can be grown. 
Lastly, in the rice tracts of Seonf is found light sandy soil, 
not itself of any great fertility, but responding readily to 
euure and irrigation, The land of the Seont faksil is 
generally superior to that of Lakhnadon. 

Chief agri- About 2346 square miles are held wholly or partially free 

ee: of revenue, the greater Part of this area being comprised in the 

and crops. large Gondi éafwéa which belongs to the Diwan family. Nearly 
7,000 acres have been sold outright under the Waste Land 
Rules; and 180 square miles, consisting partly of land which 
was formerly Government forest and partly of villages of 
€scheated estates, ure being settled on the ryotmedri system. 





The principal crops are wheat, Aodon, and rice. Wheat 
occupied 365 square miles, or about 32 per cent. of the cropped 
Onkyo ereatet part being in the Haveli and Ghanser cece 
Only 3 per Sent. Of the fields classed as fit to grow wheat 
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are embanked. Aeden and éAwf#, the light autumn millets, 
were sown in 195 square miles, or 17 per cent. of the cropped 
area. Rice occupied about 114 square miles, or 8 per cent. of 
the cropped area. It has decreased in popularity during the 
last few years, owing to the distribution of the rainfall having 
been generally unfavourable, and the area under it at present is 
about 50 square miles less than at the time of settlement. Rice 
is generally transplanted, only about 20 per cent. of the total area 
being sown broadcast in normal years, Linseed, 4#/ and other 
oilseeds, gram, lentils, fiwrd, jowdr, and cotton are the other 
crops, _fewdr and cotton have lately increased in popularity, 
while the area under linseed has greatly fallen off. 

A great deal of new land has been broken up since the Improve- 

settlement of 1864-5, the increase in cultivated area up to the mgiieal 
last settlement (1894-6) amounting to §0 per cent. <A con- tural 
siderable proportion of the new land is of inferior quality and "°° 
requires periodical resting fallows. ‘T ered sowing 
drill and weeding harrow used by cultivators of the Deccan for 
jewar have lately been introduced into Seonl. San-hemp i is 
a profitable minor crop, which has recently come into favour. 
No considerable sums have been taken under the Land 
Improvement Act, the total amount borrowed between 1894 
and 1904 being Ks. 29,000; but nearly 24 lakhs has been 
advanced in agricultural loans. 

Cattle are bred principally in the Kurai tract and in the north Cattle, 
of the Lakhnidon ¢atsi/. The Gaolis and Golars in Kurai ooo 
are professional cattle-breeders, and keep bulls. Large white 
bullocks are reared, and sold in Nagpur and Berir, where 
they fetch Rs. 50 or Rs. 60 a pair as yearlings. The Lakhni- 
don bullocks are smaller, and the majority are of a grey colour. 
Frequently no special bulls are kept, and the immature males 
are allowed to mix with the cows before castration. Gonds 
and poor Muhammadans sometimes use cows for ploughing, 
especially when they are barren. In the rice tracts buffaloes 
are used for cultivation, Small ponies are bred and are used 
for riding in the Haveli, especially during the rains. Sheep 
are not numerous, but considerable numbers of goats are bred 
by ordinary agriculturists both for food and for religious offerings. 
Lakhnidon has an especially good breed of goats. 

About 46 square miles of rice land and 2,000 acres of Irrigation. 
sugar-cane and garden crop land are classed as irrigable, and 
this area was shown as irrigated in the year of settlement. 

In 1903-4 the irrigated area was only 6 square miles, owing 
to the unfavourable rainfall, which was insufficient to fill the 
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tanks. About 18 square miles are irrigated from tanks and 
4,000 acres from wells and other sources in a good year. Rice 
is watered from tanks, both by percolation and by cutting 
the embankments. Sugarcane and garden crops are supplied 
from wells. There are about 650 tanks and 1,300 wells. 

The Government forests cover an area of 828 square miles, 
of which 11 have been demarcated for disforestation and settle- 
ment on ryefwdr? tenure. They are well distributed in all 
parts of the District. Teak and saj ( Términalia tomentosa) are 
the chief timber trees, the best teak growing in the Kurai range, 
where there are three plantations. Bamboos are also plentiful, 
Maked and lac are the most important minor products. The 
forest revenue in 1903-4 amounted to Rs. 63,000. 

Tron is found in the Kurai range in the south of the 
District and was formerly extracted by native methods, but — 
has now been displaced by English iron. Other deposits occur 
in the valley of the Hirti river. In Khairi on the Sagar 
river, 23 miles from Seoni towards Mandla, coal has been 
discovered, and a prospecting licence granted. ‘The sands of 
the Pachdhar and Bawanthari rivers have long been washed 
for gold in insignificant quantities, An inferior kind of mica 
has been met with in Rokhar on the Seoni-Nigpur road and 
the hills near it. A smooth greyish-white chalk is obtained 
near Chhapara on the north bank of the Wainganga. Light- 
coloured amethysts and topazes are found among the rocks in 
the Adegaon tract. A good hard stone is obtained from 
quarries in the hills and in the villages of Chakki-Khamari, 
Janiwarkheda, and Khankara, from which grindstones, rolling- 
slabs, and mortars are made, and sold all over Seoni and the 
adjoining Districts of Chhindwara and Bhandara. 

The weaving of coarse cotton cloth is carried on in several 
villages, principally at Seoni, Barghat, and Chhapira. usar 
silk cloth was formerly woven at Seonf, but the industry is 
nearly extinct. Country cloth is dyed at Mungwani, Chhapara, 
Kahini, and other villages, @/ (Indian madder) being still 
used, though it has to a larger extent been supplanted by the 
imported German dye. At Adegaon the ameAted green 
cloths are dyed with a mixture of madder and myr- 
bolams. Glass bangles are made from imported glass at 
Chaonri, Patan, and Chhapara; and lac bangles at Seon, 
Chhapara, Bakhiri, and Lakhnddon. Earthen vessels are 
made in several villages, those of Kaniwdra and Pachdhar 
having a special reputation. These are universally used for 
keeping water, and also for the storage of such articles as 
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grain and géi, while Muhammadans and Gonds employ them 
as cooking vessels. Iron implements are made at Piparwiini 
in the Kurai tract from English scrap iron, and are used 
throughout the south of the District, the Lakhnadon faAési/ 
obtaining its supplies from Narsinghpur and Jubbulpore, 
Skins are tanned and leather-work is done at Khawisa. 

Wheat is the principal export; but rice is exported to Com- 
Chhindwara and the Narbada valley, and hemp fibre is sent ™**r- 
to Calcutia, often to the value of four or five lakhs annually. 
Gram and oilseeds are exported to some extent, and also the 
oil of the Aas@r plant, a variety of safflower, which is very 
prickly and is sown on the borders of wheat-fields to keep out 
cattle. ‘The exports of forest produce are teak, say, bipasal 
(Pterecarpus Marsupium) and bamboos for building, maéwa 
oil, lac, chironj? (the fruit of Buchanama latifolfa), and myra- 
bolams. Ai, cotton, and hides and horns are also exported. 
Salt comes principally from the marshes near Ahmadabdd and 
toa less extent from Bombay. Both sugar and gwr are obtained 
from the United Provinces, and the latter also from Chhindwara. 
Cotton piece-goods, from both Bombay and Calcutta, are now 
generally worn by the better classes, in place of hand-made 
cloth. Betel-leaves, turmeric, and catechu are imported from 
surrounding Districts. Superior country-made shoes come 
from Calcutta and Delhi. ‘The trade in grain and géi ts 
principally in the hands of Agarwal and Parwir Banids, and 
there are one or two shops of Cutcht Muhammadans. The 
centre of the timber trade is at Kurai, to which wholesale 
dealers come from Kamptee to make purchases. Barghat ts 
the most important weekly market, and after it Gopalgan), 
Kaniwira, and Keolari. 

The narrow-gauge Satpurd extension of the Bengal-Nagpur Railways 
Railway has recently (tg04) been constructed. A branch line #4 ™*"* 
runs from Nainpur junction in MandlA through Seonl to 
Chhindwara, following closely the direction of the Seont- 
Mandli and Seont-Chhindwara roads; the length of line in 
the District is ss miles, The main connecting line between 
Gondia and Jubbulpore also crosses the north-eastern portion 
of the Lakhnadon #aAsi/, with stations at Ghansor, Binaikt, 
and Shikdra; the length of line in the District is 20 miles. 
‘The great northern road from Nagpur to Jubbulpore, metalled 
and bridged throughout, except at the Narbada, passes from 
south to north of the District. The trade of Seoni has hitherto 
been almost entirely along this road, that of the portion south 
from Chhapira going to Kamptee, and that of the northern 
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part of the Lakhnidon /zAsi/ to Jubbulpore. Roads have also 
been constructed from Seoni to Chhindwira, Mandl, Balighat, 
and K.atangi, along which produce is brought from the interior, 
From the hilly country in the east and west of the Lakhnadon 
fadsi! carriage has hitherto been by pack-bullocks, and all over 
the rest of the District by carts. The length of metalled roads 
1s 133 miles and of unmetalled roads 116 miles, all maintained 
by the Public Works department, The maintenance charges 
in 1903-4 were Rs. 64,000, Avenues of trees exist for short 
and broken lengths on the principal roads. 

From 1823 to 1827 the District suffered from a succession 
of short crops due to floods, hail, and blight, resulting in the 
desertion of many villages. In 1833-4 the autumn rains failed 
and a part of the spring crop area was left unsown. Grain was 
imported by Government from Chhattisgarh, The winter rains 
were excessive in 1854-5, and the spring crops were totally 
destroyed by rust In 1868 the monsoon failed in August, 
and the year's rainfall was only about half the normal, but 
a heavy storm in September saved a portion of the crops. 
Distress was not severe in sconl, and the people made great 
use of forest produce. From 1893 to 1895 the winter rains 
were abnormally heavy and the Spring crops were damaged by 
Tust; and this was followed in 1895 and 1896 by early cessa- 
tion of the rains, In the former year the autumn crops failed 
partially, and in the latter completely, while in 1896 a consider- 
able portion of the Spring-crop area could not be sown owing 
to the dryness of the land. There was severe famine during 
the year 1897, when 44 lakhs was ,expended on relief, the 
numbers relieved rising to 19,000 or 5 per cent. of the popu- 
lation in September, In 1899-1900 Seon had a very bad 
autumn and a moderate spring harvest. ‘The distress was 
considerable but not acute, the numbers on relief ne 
45,000, OF T2 per cent. of the pulation, the total e i- 
ture being 6.6 lakhs. : ee ao 

The Deputy-Commissioner is aided by one Extra-Assistant 
Commissioner, For administrative purposes the District 
divided into two faAsiés, each of which has a faAstdar and 
a nati-tohstidir, The District staff includes a Forest officer, 
but public works are in charge of the Executive Engineer of 
Jubbulpore. } 

The civil judicial staff consists of a District and a Subordi- 
mate Judge, and a Munsif at each #rAsil The Divisional and 
Sessions Judge of the Jubbulpore Division has jurisdiction in 
‘Seonl. The crime of the District is light, 
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Neither the Gond nor Marth’ governments recognized any Land 
kinds of right in land, and the cultivators were protected only voor 
by the strong custom enjoining hereditary tenure. The rule of jration. 
the Gonds was never oppressive, but the policy of the Marithas 
was latterly directed to the extortion of the largest possible 
revenue, Rents were generally collected direct, and leases of 
villages were granted only for very short terms, The measure, 
however, which contributed most largely towards the impoverish- 
ment of the country was the levy of the revenue before the crops 
on which it was charged could be cut and sold. In 1810, eight 
years before coming under British rule, it was reported that 
Seon! had paid a revenue of more than three lakhs ; but in 
the interval the exactions of the last Maritha ruler, Appa 
Sahib, and the depredations of the PindAris, had caused the 
annual realizations to shrink to less than half this sum. The 
period of short-term settlements, which followed the commence- 
ment of British administration, constituted in Seont, as else- 
where in the Central Provinces, a series of attempts to realize 
a revenue equal to, or higher than, that nominally paid to the 
Marathas, from a District whose condition had seriously 
deteriorated. Three years after cession the demand rose to 
t-76 lakhs. This revenue, however, could not be realized, and 
in 1835 a settlement for twenty years reduced the demand to 
1-34 lakhs. Even under this greatly decreased assessment 
some portions of the Dhstrict suffered, and the revenue was 
revised. The rise of prices beginning about 1861, however, 
restored prosperity, and revived the demand for land, and at 
the next revision a large enhancement was made. The com- 
pletion of the settlement was retarded for ten years owing to 
the disturbances consequent on the Mutiny, and it took effect 
from 1864-5. ‘The revised revenue amounted to 2-27 lakhs 
on the District as it then stood, or to 1-62 lakhs on the area 
now constituting Seon!, and was fixed for thirty years. During 
its currency the seasons were generally favourable, prices rose, 
and cultivation extended. When records were ‘attested * for 
revision in 1894-5, it was found that the cultivated area had 
increased by 50 per cent. since the preceding settlement, and 
assessment took effect from the years 1896 to 1898, and was 
made for a term of eleven to twelve years, a shorter period 
than the usual twenty years being adopted in order to produce 
a regular rotation of District settlements. Under it the revenue 
was enhanced to 2-93 lakhs, or by 78 per cent. The new 
revenue absorbs 48 per cent. of the ‘assets,’ and the average 
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incidence per cultivated acre is R. o-5-g (maximum R. o-9—4, 
minimum K. o-2z—4), while the corresponding figure for rental 
is KR. o-ro-10 (maximum R. o-15-9, minimum R. o-6-6), 
The revenue receipts from land and all sources have been, in 
thousands of rupees :— 


==] gos. | 1-7. | 1oag-4- 





Land revenue . » | t5d 484 | 2,83 a9 


Total revenve «0. | 3, 04 4,07 4,70 5.43 


Local affairs outside the municipal area of Seonf are entrusted 


poems ,j. 10 4 District council and two local boards, The income of the 
clpalities. District council in 1903-4 was Rs. 50,000. The expenditure 


on public works was Rs. 10,000, on education Rs. 15,000, and 
on medical relief Rs. 5,000. 


Police and = ‘The police force consists of 278 officers and men, including 


jails. 


3 mounted constables, under a District Superintendent, and 
1,552 watchmen in 1,390 inhabited towns and villages. Seoni 
town has a District jail with accommodation for 162 prisoners, 
including r6 females. ‘The daily average number of prisoners 
In 1904 Was 53. 


Education. In respect of education the District stands eleventh in the 


Province, 4-3 per cent, of the male population being able to 
read and write in rg01, while only 335 females were returned 
as literate, The percentage of children under instruction to 
those of school-going age is 8. Statistics of the number of 
pupils under instruction are as follows: (1880-1) 1,786; 
(1890-1) 2,564; (1900-1) 3,420; (1903-4) 4,344, including 
337 gurls. The educational institutions comprise a high school 
at Seonl supported by the Scottish Free Church Mission ; two 
English middle schools, four vernacular middle, and sixty 
primary schools, of which five are girls’ schools. ‘The expendi- 
ture on education in 1903-4 was Rs. 36,000, of which Rs. 20,000 
from fees. 

The District has § dispensaries, with accommodation for 
56 eh ernest In 1904 the number of cases treated was 
25:774, of whom 383 were in-patients, and 611 operations 
were performed. The expenditure was Rs. §,000, the greater 
otal which was provided from Provincial and Local 
iu 

Vaccination is compulsory only in the municipality of Seon. 
The number of persons successfully vaccinated in 1903-4 was 
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st per 1,000 of the District population, a very favourable 
result. 

[Khan Bahadur Aulid Husain, Settlement Report, 1899; 
R. A. Sterndale, Seonee, or Camp Life on the Saipura ange, 
1877. A District Gazetteer is under preparation. ] 

Seoni Tahsil.—Southern fatsi/ of Seoni District, Central 
Provinces, lying between 21° 36° and 22° 24° N. and 79 19 
and 80° 6’ E., with an area of 1,648 square miles. The popu- 
lation decreased from 219,284 in 1891 to 192,364 in IgoT. 
The density in the latter year was 117 persons per square mile, 
The fahsi/ contains one town, Seon! (population, 11,864), the 
head-quarters of the District and fast and 677 villages. 
Excluding 468 square miles of Government forest, Go per 
cent, of the available area is occupied for cultivation. The 
cultivated area in 1903-4 was 712 square miles. The demand 
for land revenue in the same year was Rs. 1,69,000, and for 
cesses Rs. 21,000; ‘The western portion of the ArAsi/ towards 
Chhindwara consists of a fertile black soil plain, while on the 
south and east there are tracts of rice country. ‘The remainder 
is hilly and undulating. 

Lakhnadon.—Northern faisi/ of Seon! District, Central 
Provinces, lying between 22° 18° and 22° 57’ N. and 7] «IQ 
and So° 17’ E., with an area of 1,358 square miles, The 
population decreased from 151,483 in 1891 to 135,345 in 
1go1, The density in the latter year was 87 persons per square 
mile. The fsAsi/ contains 712 villages, but no town. The 
head-quarters are at Lakhnidon, a village of 2,148 inhabitants, 
distant 38 miles from Seonf. Excluding 360 square miles of 
Government forest, 59 per cent. of the available area 18 
occupied for cultivation, The cultivated area in 1903-4 Was 
663 square miles. ‘The demand for land revenue in the same 
year was Ks. 1,11,009, and for cesses Rs. 12,000. The most 
fertile portions of the fa4si/ are an open plain to the east 
towards Mandla and a small tract on the banks of the Narbada 
‘1 the north. The remainder consists of the succession of 
ridges and valleys characteristic of the Satpurd country. 

Seoni Town.—Head-quarters of the District and sadsi/ of 
the same name, Central Provinces, situated in 22° 5’ N. and 
79° 33' E., on the road from Nagpur to Jubbulpore, 79 miles 
from the former town and 86 from the latter. A branch line 
of the Satpurl narrow-gauge railway runs from Nainpur 
junction through Seont to Chhindwara. Population (1901), 
11,864, including nearly 3,000 Muhammadans. Seonl was 
founded in 1774 by the Pathan governor of Chhapira, who 
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removed his head-quarters here, and built a fort in which 
his descendant still resides. It was created a municipality in 
1867. The municipal receipts during the decade ending root 
averaged Ks. 25,000. In 1903-4 the receipts were Rs. 39,000, 
of which Rs. 29,000 was derived from octroi. Seon is the 
principal commercial town on the Satpurd plateau, and con- 
tains a cotton hand-weaving industry. The water-supply is 
obtained from the Bubarid tank, 24 miles distant, from which 
pipes have been carried to the town. ‘The large ormamental 
Dalsigar tank in the town is kept filled from the same source. » 
Seon! contains a high school with 33 students, and boys’ and 
girls’ schools, supported by the Scottish Free Church Mission, 
besides municipal English middle and branch schools. The 
medical institutions comprise three dispensaries, including 
a police hospital and a veterinary dispensary. 
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Nerbudda Division (Varéada).—The western Division of 
the Central Provinces, lying between 21° 5° and 23” 15” N. 
and 7§° 57’ and 79° 38" E., with an area of 18,382 square miles. 
It embraces a section of the valley of the Narbadi river, from 
which the Division takes its name, and some tracts on the 
sditpuri plateau to the south of the valley. The head-quarters 
of the Commissioner are at HosHancaAnaAn Towx. The 
Division includes five Districts, as shown below :-— 
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Of these Narsinghpur, Hoshangibid, and Nimiar extend 
from east to west along the southern bank of the Narbada 
river, whilé Betal and Chhindwira le on the hills to the south 
of the valley. The population of the Division was 1,763,105 
in 881, from which it increased in 189r to 1,881,147, or by 
6 percent. This increase was considerably less than the Pro- 
vincial average, the explanation being that the fertile tracts of 
the Narbada valley were already so closely cultivated as to 
leave litthe room for further expansion. During the last decade 
the population decreased to 1,783,441, or by 5 per cent., as a 
result of a succession of disastrous failures of crops. Since the 
Census of 199% 4 small transfer of territory has taken place, 
and the adjusted population in tgooq was 1,785,008. The 
Nerbudda Division is the smallest in the Province in both area 
and population. In tgo1 Hindus numbered 7o per cent. of 
the total, and Anmimists 18 per cent. There were 84,122 
Musalmdns, 9,522 Jains, and 5,355 Christians, of whom jog 
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were Europeans or Eurasians. The density of population ts 
97 persons per square mile, compared with 112 for the British 
Districts of the Province. The Division contains 17 towns 
and 6,164 villages. BurRHANPUR (33,341) is the only town 
with more than 20,000 inhabitants. On the large block of 
the Satpuris, known as the Mahadeo hills, in the south of 
Hoshangabdd District, is situated the sanitarium of Pachmarhl, 
which is the summer head-quarters of the Local Government. 


The small State of Makrai in Hoshangibad is under the super- 


vision of the Commissioner. 
Narsinghpur District.—District in the Nerbudda Division 


- of the Central Provinces, lying between 22° 37’ and 23° 15 N. 


and 78° 27° and 79° 38’ E., in the upper half of the Narbada 
valley, with an area of 1,976 square miles, On the north 
it is bounded by the Bhopal State and by Saugor, Damoh, 
and Jubbulpore Districts; on the south by Chhindwira; 
on the west by Hoshangabad; and on the east by Seon 
and Jubbulpore. Nearly the whole District lies to the south 
of the Narbad’, occupying a stretch of 15 or 20 miles 
between the river and the northern range of the Sitpurd 
plateau. The Narbadai forms the northern boundary for 4 
considerable length, and immediately beyond the river the 
southern scarp of the Vindhyan range extends like a line of 
cliffs almost along its banks. A small strip of territory lies 
to the north of the Narbada. On the south of the District 4 
broad belt of gravelly soil merges through woody borders into 
the lower slopes of the Sitpuri highlands. The hilly country 
itself is generally not more than three or four miles in width. 
Between the Sitpurds and the Narbadi lies the greater part of 
the District, in the first of the wide alluvial basins which, alter- 
nating with rocky gorges, give so varied a character to the 
river's course. The surface of the valley is covered by a deep 
layer of black alluvial soil, which is famed for its fertility. 
The general elevation is about 1,100 feet above the sea, the 
fall in the course of the Narbada within the District being very 
slight. During its passage through Narsinghpur the Narbada re- 
ceives the waters of several tributaries, principally from the south. 
Of these the most important are the Sher and the Shakkar, with 
their respective affluents, the Miachirewi and Chitirewd. 
Other smaller rivers are the Dudhi and Soner, which form the 
western and eastern boundaries of the District, and the Bardrew4. 
All these rise in the Satpura range on the southern border, 
and though their courses are short they fill with extraordinary 
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alluvial soil produces a wide series of ravines on either bank, 
rendering the ground for some distance uncultivable, the most 
marked systems of ravines being on the Narbad& and Sher. 
The Hiran and Sindhor rivers join the Narbadi from the 
north. 
The valley in the north of the District is covered by allu- Geology. 

vium. The hilly country in the south is occupied by rocks 
referable partly to the Gondwana and partly to the transition 


The forests are not extensive, and are situated principally on Botany. 

the slopes of the Satpuras along the south of the District, with 
a few patches on the northern border beyond the Narbadi. 
‘The principal tree, even in the forests, is the matwa (Passia 
fatifolia); and the rest is mainly a scrubby growth of small 
teak, achar (Buchanania latifolia), daman (Grewia tiiaefolia), 
silat (Boswellia serrata), palis (Butea jfrondosa), and similar 
shrubs and stunted trees. The open country ts well provided 
with maéud and other fruit-bearing or sacred trees. 

Tigers are not numerous. Leopards and bears frequent the Fauna. 
low hills. Sgeéar and ni/gut are met with in most of the 
forests, but spotted deer are scarce. Bison sometimes visit 
the south-western hills in the rainy months. The forests are 
singularly devoid of bird life. Quail are plentiful in certain 
tracts, as also are peafowl and sand-grouse, but there are very 
few water birds. 

The climate is generally healthy and very pleasant in the Climate 
cold season. The annual rainfall averages 51 inches, and is en 
more usually excessive than deficient, wheat on the heavy black 
soil being very liable to rust. Frosts sometimes occur in the 
cold season, but hail is rare. 

At the earliest period at which anything is known of its History. 
history, Narsinghpur formed part of the dominions of the 
Mandla Gond dynasty. ‘The stronghold of Chaurigarh, 
twenty miles south-west of Narsinghpur town, on the crest of 
the outer range of the Sdtpurd table-land, is intimately asso- 
ciated with the history of the Mandla kings. Embracing 
two hills within its circle of defences, it is less a fort than a 
huge fortified camp ; and the vast scale of the whole work, its 
and the massive débris of the buildings, attest the lavish outlay 
incurred in its completion, and the importance which was 
attached to it as a royal stronghold. In 1564 Asaf Khin, a 
Mughal general, invaded the Mandla territories, defeated the 
Rani Durgivati, widow of the Gond Raji Dalpat Shah, and 
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took by storm Chaurdgarh, finding, it is said, roo jars of gold 
coin and 1,000 elephants. Three generations later, in the 
time of Raja Prem Niriyan, the Bundela prince of Orchha 
invaded the valley and took Chauragarh after a siege of some 
months, Prem Narayan being killed by treachery. Rani Dur- 
gavati and Prem Narayan are still celebrated in folklore, In 
1781 the Gond dynasty was finally overthrown and the valley 
came under the rule of the Maratha Sidéats of Saugor, who 
were displaced by the Bhonslas fifteen years later. In Novem- 
ber, 1817, on the first intelligence of the disturbances at 
Nagpur and the treachery of Raja Appa Sahib, British troops 
were moved into Narsinghpur and the Maratha farrison at 
Srinagar was defeated. The fort at Chaurigarh held out for 
some time, but was evacuated in May, 1818. The District 
subsequently came under British administration, and was 


augmented in 1826 by the temporary cession by Sindhia of the 
 trans-Narbad4 parganar of Chinwarpaitha and Tendikhedi, 


which finally became British territory in 1860. Since 1818 
the tranquillity of the District has been twice disturbed. 
During the Bundela rising of 1842 the rebels invaded Nar 
singhpur, receiving the tacit support of nearly all the land- 
holders of Chanwarpatha, and plundered several villages, but 
were finally defeated and forced to recross the Narbada. In 
1857 the Saugor and Bhopal mutineers entered Chanwarpatha 
on two occasions, and made isolated forays across the Narbadi. 
Except from two or three landholders in Chinwarpatha they 
met with no support, and were stubbornly resisted at Tendd- 


kheda, and by Rao Sarat Singh Lodhi at his village of Imjhiri. 


The Deputy-Commissioner, Captain ‘Terman, took the field 
with two companies of irregular troops and some matchlockmen 
furnished by the Gond chiefs, and drove out the rebels. It is 
worth noticing that this officer had as early as February, 1857, 
submitted a report on the circulation of the chapatis, stating 
his belief that they portended an insurrection ; but his warning 


There are few archaeological remains of interest. Barehti, 
fourteen miles south-east of Narsinghpur town, formerly 
contained a number of sculptures, some of which have 
brought to Narsinghpur and placed in the public gardens, 
while other sculptures are believed to have been -taken to 


Europe, and little remains at Barehta itself. An important 


Place of pilgrimage in the Instrict is Barmhin at the junction 


‘of the Narbada and Warahi rivers, while there are numerous 


temples and fine flights of stone steps leading up to the north 
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bank of the river. Dhilwar and Chinwarpitha contain the 
ruins of Gond forts, 

The population of the District at the last three enumera- The 
tions was as follows: (1881) 365,173; (1891) 367,026 ; (1907) People: 
313,951. A small transfer of territory to Narsinghpur from 
Saugor was made in rgo2, and the corrected totals of area een 
population are now 1,976 square miles and 315,518 persons 
Between 1881 and 1891 the population was nearly stationary. 

In the last intercensal period the decrease was at the rate of 
14 per cent. Deaths exceeded births in six years of the 
decade, and the District was severely affected by the famines 
of both 1897 and 1900. The District has three towns, 
NARSINGHPUR, GADARWARA, and CHHINDWARA; and 963 
inhabited villages. ‘The following statistics of population in 
root have been adjusted on account of the transfer mentioned 
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About $5 per cent. of the population are Hindus, ro per cent. 
Animists, and nearly 4 per cent. Muhammadans. Practically 
the whole population speak the Bundeli dialect of Western 
Hindi, the Gonds having almost entirely abandoned their own 
language. Marathi, Urdd, and Gondi are spoken by a few 
hundred persons each. 

The principal landholding castes are Brahmans (24,000), Their 
Rajputs (14,000), Baniis (9,000), Kurmis (7,000), Lodhts ste: 24 
(30,009), Kaonris (14,000), and RAj Gonds. Brihmans belong et at 
principally to Northern India, but there are also some Maratha 
Brahman landlords, who generally bear the title of Jima. 

‘The Golipdrabs form a local sub-caste of Brahmans, who have 
been settled in the District for a long time and are solely 
cultivators ; they neither beg nor perform pnestly functions. 
Most of the Rajputs belong to a local sub-caste called Gorai, 
and are of mixed descent. The principal cultivating castes are 
Lodhis, Kurmis, and Kaonris. The Kaonris profess to be 
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descended from the Kauravas of the Mahabharata, who 
after being defeated by the Pandavas came and settled in 
Narsinghpur. They are certainly not Rajputs, and there is 
some reason for supposing them to be a branch of the Ahirs 
The labouring classes are Chamars (17,000) and Mehrias 
(15,000), who together form about 10 per cent. of the popula- 
tion ; and Gonds, who number 3,000, or 11 per cent. These 
are all in very poor circumstances. ‘The Gonds are compara- 
tively civilized, but live from hand to mouth. Many of them 
have only a garden plot for spade cultivation, or a small 
holding of the poorest soil. They depend largely on the 
mahkua crop and other forest produce, and on the sale of head- 
loads of grass and fuel. About 62 per cent. of the population 
were returned as dependent on agriculture in Tgor. 
Christian = Of the 359 Christians, 66 belong to the Anglican com- 
~ munion and 267 are Methodists. Native Christians number 
319. The Hardwicke American Methodist Episcopal Mission 
has a station at Narsinghpur. 
General The greater part of the cultivated area consists of black 
sgricul- alluvial soil. ‘The quality varies according to the lie of the 
ditions. land, ground which is undulating or cut up by ravines being 
the poorest. Below the Satpura Hills there is a belt of light 
sandy soil suited to the growth of rice. A somewhat peculiar 
system followed in the hill country is that of sowing several of 
the autumn crops together, such mixtures as kodon, jowedr, and 
cotton, #7 and arhar, or rice, jowdr, and arhar, with wrad 
Or mug asa fourth ingredient in each case, being found in the 
same field. The cultivators hope that in such cases they will 
get a good return from one or two of the crops whatever the 
nature of the season may be; but such a heterogeneous 
mixture can scarcely be considered good agriculture. In 


Chiefagri- More than 45 square miles are held wholly or partially 
Siadint a free of revenue, and the remainder on the ordinary ma/eusdrd 
andcrops. tenure. The following table gives the principal agricultural 

Statistics in 1903-4, in square miles :— 
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No considerable extension of cultivation is now possible. 
Wheat, cither sown singly or mixed with gram, covers 315 
square miles, or 27 per cent. of the cropped area; gram, 176 
square miles ; 47, 78 ; rice, 54; owar, 33 ; and cotton, 50. The 
small millet Aeden is mainly grown as a food-crop in the hilly 
tracts by Gond cultivators and is not exported. Only 7,000 
acres are occupied by linseed. It is peculiarly liable to rust, 
and is therefore not a popular crop for heavy black soil, but the 
area under it was larger a few years ago than at present. The 
cultivation of cotton has recently increased. It is grown on 
the light soil along the banks of the Narbada or mixed with 
other crops, and the out-turn is usually poor. Rice is mainly 
raised as a catch-crop in embanked fields before gram, or as 
a mixture with other crops. 

The principal agricultural improvement is the embankment Improve- 

of wheat-fields to hold up water during the rains. This, metals 
however, is practised only in the eastern part of the District tial prec 
adjoining Jubbulpore, and the anticipation that it would tice. 
gradually extend to the remaining area has not been fulfilled. 
Only about 2,500 acres were regularly embanked in 1893, 
but since then up to 1905 embankments have been constructed 
on an additional 13,000 acres. In places where the surface ts 
sloping the field cannot be embanked on all sides, but a bank 
is run across the lower end to prevent scouring. About 78 
square miles have small embankments of this type or éan- 
dhias. During the eleven years following 1893 only Rs. 17,000 
was advanced in Land Improvement Loans, and 1-9 lakhs 
under the Agriculturists' Loans Act. 

Cattle are bred in the District, and are also imported from vais, 
Chhindwira, Nimair, Hoshangabad, and Saugor. The Nar- Pr 
singhpur cattle have no particular reputation. They are slow, ae 

* but have the strength which is requisite for cultivation in the 
heavy black soil. The number of cattle was greatly reduced 
by mortality in the famines. Buffaloes are kept for breeding 
purposes and for the manufacture of g4¥. There were formerly 
a considerable number of horses in the District; but the 
impoverishment of many landowners and the construction of 
good roads have rendered horse-breeding too expensive, and 
to a great extent destroyed the taste for it, the people generally 
preferring a bullock-cart to a horse, when the former method 
of locomotion is practicable. 

Only about 2,000 to 2,500 acres are irrigated. Irrigation is Irrigation, 
almost entirely from wells, and is practically confined to sugar- 

& 








cane and garden crops. There are about 1,100 irrigation wells. 
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The area of Government forest is 249 square miles, all of 
which ts ‘reserved.’ ‘The principal forests are on the Saitpura. 
range in the south of the District, and there are small 
patches north of the Narbada on the Vindhyan range. Teak, 
say (Terminalia tomentosa), Adair (Acacia Catechu), and 
bamboos are the principal trees. The revenue In 1903=4 
was Ks. 26,000, 

The coal-mines situated at Mohpani, twelve miles from 
Gddarwira at the foot of the Satpura Hills, are served by a 
branch line of railway. They have been worked since 1862, 
and the opening out of some fresh seams has recently been 
undertaken. The annual out-turn is now about 43,000 tons. 
The coal is of moderate quality. In rgo4 the mines were 
sold by the Nerbudda Coal and Iron Company to the Great 
Indian Peninsula Railway. Coal is also found in small 
quantities in the Sher and Shakkar rivers. There are iron 
mines at Tendikheda on the north of the Narbada close to 
the base of the Vindhyan range, but they are worked only by 
native miners, or Lohars. About 150 large and 7o small 
furnaces were working in 1895; but the returns for 1g04 
show only 8, and the industry is now nearly extinct, though 
the iron has a local reputation. The mines are mere open 
pits cut to the depth of about 3° feet through the black soil 
and underlying clay, and have to be re-excavated annually 
after the rainy season. Copper ores occur at Barmh4n. They 
were worked for a time, and the band of rock in which they lie 
was found to be 6 feet thick, while the average yield of copper 
from some ores was 28 per cent. 

Hand-weaving and dyeing were formerly carried on to 
a considerable extent, but the industries are suffering from the 
Competition of machine-made cloth. Gadarwara is the most 
important centre, while Singhpur and Amgaon have also con- 
siderable numbers of looms and dye-houses and Narsinghpur 
a few. Indigo is used in combination with othe, agents to 
which are largely worn in the cold season. Chichi has an 
industry of brass-workers, and brass vessels are also imported 
from Jubbulpore and Poona. Glass bangles are made at 
Nayikhedi and Barha, and rude glass bottles for holding 
the sacred water of the Narbada at Barmhin, A few Muham- 
madan butchers have settled at Gadarwara and prepare dried 
meat. A ginning factory has lately been opened at Gadarwara _ 
by @ private company, and another at Chhindwara. 

Wheat has hitherto been the staple product of Narsinghpur 
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District, forming about s0 per cent. of the total exports. 
Oilseeds, gram, and other grains are also exported to a less 
extent. GAiis sent to Calcutta and Bombay, and hides and 
bones to Bombay. The exports of forest produce from 
Narsinghpur are not considerable, but those of the adjoining 
tracts of Chhindwira are brought to Babai station. The 
imports are principally cotton piece-goods, salt, sugar, kerosene 
oil, tobacco, and articles of hardware. Rice is imported by 
road from Seoni and Chhindwara, salt comes from Ahmadabad, 
and gvr or unrefined cane-sugar from Lucknow and Patna. 
Three annual fairs are held, at Barmhain, Bareht4, and Sinkal. 
A large amount of traffic in household and other commodities 
takes place at the Barmbhn farr. 

The Jubbulpore line of the Great Indian Peninsula Railway rae 
passes through the centre of the District from west to east, ™™ ee 
having a length of 75 miles and § stations within its limits, 
There is also a branch line of 12 miles from Gidarwir to the 
Mohpini coal-mines. The feeder roads to Gadarwara, Karell, 
Chhindwara, and Narsinghpur are the most important trade- 
routes. Previous to the opening of the railway to Saugor, 
Kareli was a place of considerable importance, as it was the 
station for Savgor, with which it is connected by a metalled 
road crossing the Narbadad at Barmhin, It now only retains 
the trade of the southern part of the Kehli AvéAsd/ and the 
centre of Narsinghpur. A metalled road is projected from 
Narsinghpur town to Lakhnidon in Seont District and has 
been constructed for 17 miles, but it passes through poor 
country and there is not much traffic on it. The old road 
from Jubbulpore to Bombay runs through the District, but 
as it adjoins and is parallel to the railway, it is no longer 
of any importance. The length of metalled roads in the 
District is 79 miles, and of unmetalled roads 135 miles. The 
expenditure on maintenance in 1903-4 was Rs. 33,000. The 
Public Works department maintains 94 miles of the more 
important roads and the District council the remainder. There 
are avenues of trees on 117 miles. 

‘The earliest scarcities of which accounts are available resulted Famine. 
rather from political disturbances than climatic causes. War 
and its effects caused distress in the upper Narbadi valley 
during the years 1771, 1783, and 1809. It is recorded that 
in 1771 wheat sold in Narsinghpur at 5 seers to the rupee. In 
1832-3 severe distress occurred, owing toa poor harvest caused 
by excessive, followed by deficient, rain. The failure of 1868-y 
was not severe in Narsinghpur. In 1894 and 1895 the spring 
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crops Were spoilt by excessive winter rain. A little relief was 
given by opening works in 1895, and the forests were thrown 
open. In 1895 the rains stopped prematurely and the harvest 
was only 60 per cent. of normal. ‘This was followed by a total 
failure of the crops in 1896-7, Famine prevailed throughout 
the year 1897, when 59,000 persons, or 16 per cent. of the 
population, were on relief in June. ‘The total expenditure was 
to lakhs, the principal form of relief consisting of road works. 
In 1899-1900 two-fifths of a normal crop were obtained, and 
the District was not severely distressed. ‘The expenditure was 
t-5 lakhs, and some useful work was done in the eradication 
of Adns grass (Saccharum spontaneum) and the construction of 
field embankments, 

The Deputy-Commissioner is aided by three Assistant or 
Extra-Assistant Commissioners. For administrative purposes 
the District is divided into two fahsi’s, each of which has 
a fadsildar and a naib-tahstldgr. ‘The Forest officer usually 
belongs to the Provincial Service. 

The civil judicial staff consists of a District and a Subordinate 


‘Judge, and a Munsifat each 4iAst/ ‘The Divisional and Sessions 


Judge of the Nerbudda Division has jurisdiction in Narsinghpur. 
The crime of the District, which was serious a few years ago, is 
now petty. Civil work is very heavy, and the people are 
noted for their fondness for litigation. Suits between landlord 
and tenant and mortgage suits furnish the largest number of 

Under the Maratha revenue system, villages were let out 
to the highest bidder, and any rights or consideration which 
the village headmen may have enjoyed in the past were almost 
entirely effaced. No legal status was given to tenants, and the 
older cultivators were protected only by the custom that, so 
long as the annual rent demanded was paid, their tenure was 
hereditary and continuous. During the period of Marathi 
rule the District was severely rack-rented, every possible device 
of illegal exaction being employed to raise money; but the 
effect of this oppressive administration was largely counter- 
balanced by the fact that the considerable garrisons maintained 
at Srinagar and Chaurigarh and the court of the local governor 
afforded a ready market for produce. These facts were dis- 
regarded when the District first came under British administra- 
tion, and in consequence the attempts made to collect the 
nominal demand under the Mardthas proved a disastrous 
failure. The annual demand at cession was 6-67 lakhs, and 
‘wenty years afterwards it had fallen to 4 lakhs. In 1836 
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a twenty years’ settlement was concluded, and the revenue 
fixed at 3°47 lakhs. The next revision was delayed for some 
years owing to the Mutiny, and was completed in 1864 by 
Mr. (Sir Charles) Grant, whose settlement report is one of the 
most interesting publications relating to the Central Provinces. 
The revenue was raised to 4-22 lakhs, an increase of 27 per cent., 
the settlement being made for thirty years. During its currency 
Narsinghpur, like other Districts at this period, prospered 
greatly. The cropped area increased by 104 per cent. and 
there was a rise of 60 per cent. in the price of grain. A new 
settlement was concluded in 1894, at which the demand was 
raised to 6-42 lakhs, or by 50 per cent. Some temporary 
remissions of land revenue have been made since the famines, 
in consequence of the agricultural deterioration which resulted 
from them. The term of the revised settlement varies from 
fifteen to seventeen years, a shorter period than the one now 
venerally prescribed of twenty years having been adopted, in 
order to produce a regular rotation of District settlements. 
The average incidence of revenue per acre of cultivation was 
R. o-1s5—3 (maximum Rs. 1-6-8, minimum R. 0-8-6), while 
that of the rental was Rs. r-r1-7 (maximum Rs, 2-13-0, 
minimum R. o-14—3). Collections on account of land revenue 
and revenue from all sources are shown below, in thousands of 
rupecs :— 
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Local affairs, outside municipal areas, are managed by a Local 
District council and two local boards each having jurisdiction * ree and 
over one faAsii The income of the District council in 1903-4 valities 
was Rs. 78,c00. The expenditure was mainly on public works 
(Rs. 25,000) and education (Rs. 30,000). NARSINGHPUR, 
CHHINDWARA, and GADARWARA are municipal towns. 

The force under the District Superintendent tee 
sists of 339 officers and men, including 3 mounted constables, #"! 
besides 1,032 village watchmen for 966 inhabited towns and 
villages. Narsinghpur town has a District jail, with accom- 
modation for 170 prisoners, including 13 females. ‘Fhe daily 
average number of prisoners in 1904 was 89. 

In respect of education the District occupies the fourth Education. 
position in the Province, nearly 5 per cent. of the population 
(9-4 males and o-3 females) being able to read and write. The 
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proportion of children under instruction to those of school- 
going age is 13 per cent. Statistics of the number of pupils 
are as follows: (1880-1) 4,334; (1890-1) 6,062; (1900-1) 
5,926; (1903-4) 6,110, including 554 girls. The educational 
institutions comprise two English and six vernacular middle 
schools, and ninety-three primary schools. The expenditure 
on education in 1903-4 was Rs, 49,000, of which Rs, 43,000 
was derived from Provincial and Local funds and Rs. 4,000 
from fees. 

The District has 7 dispensaries, with accommodation for 
98 in-patients. In 1904 the number of cases treated was 
59,813, of whom 571 were in-patients, and 1,879 operations 
were performed. The expenditure was Rs, 19,000, of which 
the greater part was provided from Provincial and Local funds. 

Vaccination is compulsory only in the municipal towns of 
Narsinghpur, Gadarwra, and Chhindwira. The number of 
persons successfully vaccinated in 1903-4 was 59 per 1,000 
of the District population, a high proportion, , 

[C. Grant, Settiemens Aefort, 1866; E. A. De Brett, Settle. 
ment Report, 1895. A District Gazetteer is being compiled.] 

Narsinghpur Tahsil.—Eastern /ahsi/ of N arsinghpur Dis- 
trict, Central Provinces, lying between 22° 37. and 23°17’ N. 
and 79° 38 E., with an area of 1,106 square miles. The 
population in 1901 was 148,738, compared with 172,801 in 
1891. In 1902, r1 villages were transferred to the faAsi/ from 
Saugor District, and the adjusted population is 150,305 persons. 
The density is 136 persons per square mile. The fsAsi/ con- 
tains two towns, NaRSINGHPUR (population, 11,233), the head- 
quarters of the fa4s/ and District, and CHHinnwaRa (4,216) ; 
and §33 inhabited villages. Excluding 186 square miles of 
Government forest, 61 per cent. of the available area js occupied 
for cultivation. ‘The cultivated area in 1903-4 was 489 square 
miles. The demand for land revenue in the same year was 
Rs. 3,31,000, and for cesses Rs. 31,000. The ézAsi/ consists 
roughly of a belt of land near the Narbada river, where the soil 
has been impoverished by the action of drainage and much cut 
Up Into ravines, a rich black soil tract behind this, and then 
some sandy and stony land leading up to the Sitpura Hills on 
the south. 

Gadarwara Tahsil.— Western saAsi/ of Narsinghpur Dis- 
trict, Central Provinces, lying between 22° 38 and 23°15’ N. 
and 78° 27' and 79° 4' E., with an area of 870 square miles. 
The population in 1901 was 165,213, Compared with 194,225 
in r8gr. The density is 190 persons per square mile. The 
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fadsi/ contains one town, GADARWARA (population, 8,198), the 
head-quarters, and 430 inhabited villages. Excluding 63 square 
miles of Government forest, 69 per cent. of the available area 
is occupied for cultivation. The cultivated area in 1903-4 
was §1§ square miles. The demand for land revenue in the 
same year was Rs. 3,03,000, and for cesses Rs. 27,000. The 
faAsi/ occupies a tract in the Narbad’ valley, consisting of 
a fertile plain of black soil, cut up into ravines near the river 
and flanked by a narrow belt of the Satpura hill country. 

Chhind wara.—Town in the District and faést/ of Narsingh- 
pur, Central Provinces, situated in 23° 2" N. and 79° 29 E., on 
the Great Indian Peninsula Railway, 583 miles from Bombay. 
Population (1901), 4,216. Chhindwira is on the old trunk 
road to the Deccan, and was established in 1824 by Sir W. 
Sleeman for the convenience of travellers through the Narbada 
valley, at the time when this road was infested by Thags. It 
was created a municipality in 1867. The municipal receipts 
during the decade ending roor averaged Rs. 4,400, In rgo3—4 
the income was Rs. 4,700, derived mainly from fees on the 

of cattle. Produce from the adjomning tracts is 
brought to Chhindwara station for export, and an important 
weekly cattle market is held here at which more than tr,o00 
head change hands. <A cotton-ginning factory has been 
erected. Chhindwira possesses a vernacular middle school 
and a dispensary. 

Gadarwira Town.—Head-quarters of the faési/ of the 
same name, Narsinghpur District, Central Provinces, situated 
in 22° 55 N. and 78° 48’ E., on the left bank of the Shakkar 
and on the Great Indian Peninsula Railway to Jubbulpore, 
§36 miles from Bombay. ‘The town was the capital of the 
District in the time of the Marathis, Population (1901), 8,198. 
Gidarwira was created a municipality in 1867. The municipal 
receipts during the decade ending 1901 averaged Ra, rg,000. In 
1903-4 the income was Ks. 33,000, derived principally from 
octrot. Gidarwiira is the largest exporting station in the District 
for the local products of g/Af and grain. Various handicrafts, 
such as weaving, dyeing, shoe-making, and pottery, are also 
carried on in the town, but are in a depressed condition. 
A cotton-ginning factory has recently been erected with a 
capital of Rs. 32,000, which disposed of cotton to the value 
of a lakh of rupees in rgo2—3, Gadarwira contains an English 
middle school and a dispensary. 

Narsinghpur Town.—Head-quarters of the District and 
fadst/ of the same name, Central Provinces, situated tn 22° 57’ N. 
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and 79° 13 E., on the Great Indian Peninsula Railway to Jub- 
bulpore, 564 miles from Bombay. Population (1901), 11,233. 
It was formerly called Chhoti-Gidarwira, and the name 
of Narsinghpur was given when a temple of Narsingh (the 
man-lion incarnation of Vishnu) was erected about 100 years 
ago. Narsinghpur proper stands on the west bank of the 
small river Singri, and the houses on the eastern bank are 
really situated in a separate town called Kandeli, but are 
included within the municipality of Narsinghpur. The Singri, 
though of absolutely insignificant size, is liable to sudden 
floods ; and in 1891 it submerged the town and civil station, 
and washed away numerous houses, though the exertions of 
the civil officers prevented any loss of life. It has been 
“4 to afford a water-supply to the town, Narsinghpur 
was created a municipality in 1867. ‘The municipal receipts 
during the decade ending rgo: averaged Rs. 15,000. In 
1903-4 they were Rs. 17,000, mainly derived from octroi, but 
including a grant of Rs. 4,000 from Provincial funds for educa- 
tion. With the exception of the export of timber from the 
Chhindwara forests, there has not hitherto been much trade 
at Narsinghpur, the adjoining station of Kareli being a more 
important centre. But since the opening of the railway to 
Saugor, Kareli has been diminishing and N arsinghpur increasing 
In importance, Hand-weaving and dyeing and book-binding 
are among the local handicrafts. ‘The town contains a printing 
press with Hindi and English type, which issues three monthly 
vernacular periodicals. It has an English middle and other 
schools, and three dispensaries. A mission station of the 
American Methodist Episcopal Church has been established 
here. 
Hoshangabad District.— District in the Nerbudda Division 


on, Of the Central Provinces, lying between 21° 53° and 22° 59’ N. 
and 76° 47° and 78° 44'E., with an area of 3,676 square 


miles. It is bounded on the north by the Native States 
of Bhopal and Indore: on the east by Narsinghpur; on 
the west by Nimar; while the southem border marches: 
with Chhindwara, Betal, and Berar. The District consists of 
a long narrow strip forming the lower portion of the Narbadi 
valley, with sections of the Satpura hill country on the southern 
border. The Narbada is the northern boundary of the Dis- 
trict and of the Central Provinces along its whole length in 
Hoshangabid, running from a little north of east to south of 
West; and the District extends along its southern bank for 
a length of over 120 miles, while its width varies from 22 to 
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40 miles. North of the Narbada lic the Vindhyan mountains, 
in places seen only as a far-off outline, with the plains of 
Bhopal or Indore spread out below, in other places running in 
and following the line of the river, the water of which washes 
their base for miles. In these spots outlying spurs and hills 
are generally found on the southern side. One such spur, 
known as the Black Rocks, crops up close to Hoshangibad 
and supplies the town with building and paving stone. With 
the exception of these outliers, the portion of the District 
adjoining the Narbadi consists of an open black soil plain 
of great fertility. In the south the Satpuras generally run 
in successive ranges parallel to the line of the valley and 
trending to the south-west. The portions included in the 
District consist of the block of the Pachmarhl or Mahideo 
hills in the south-east, a low outer range of the Sdatpuris 
running through the Hoshangibid and Harda frAsi/s with the 
valley of the Denwa behind it in the centre, and another wild 
tract of hill and forest on the south-west called Kalibhit', 
which extends to the Tapti on the border of Berir. Mast of 
the peaks of the Satpurds rise to about 2,000 feet, or a little 
over, but in the Mahideo hills there are three with an eleva- 
tion of over 4,000 feet. Hoshangibid town is 1,011 feet above 
the sea, and the fall of the Narbadi in this part of its course is 
rather less than 3 feet ina mile. From the Satpuras numerous 
streams run down through the valley to the Narbadi, haying in 
the east, where the slope of the valley is rapid and direct, a very 
straight course and a length of only about 24 miles from the 
base of the hills to their confluence, while in the west they 
make a circular sweep and usually flow for about 40 miles 
through the plain. The principal of these streams are the 
Dudhi on the east, dividing Hoshangibid from Narsinghpur, 
the Taw4 flowing through the Hoshangibdd fadsi, the Ganjil 
separating Seoni-Malwa and Harda, and the Machak on the 
west. These bring down with them large quantities of sand in 
their floods, which are very high and rapid, and deposit it on 
the banks, causing deterioration in the soil to a considerable 
distance, Where two or three rivers escaping separately from 

the hills draw close together, the whole of the land enclosed 
between them is generally poor soil overrun with jungle. 
Notable instances of this are to be seen in the system of rivers 
which unite near Sohigpur, and those which join the Indra 
east of Seoni, in both of which cases a large belt of forest 
reaches nearly down to the Narbadi. 

' ‘Transficrred to Nimar District in 1goy. 
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The plain portion of the District is covered by alluvial soil, 
consisting of a stiff reddish, yellowish, or brownish clay, with 
numerous intercalated bands of sand and gravel. Aambar 
abounds throughout the deposit, and pisolitic iron granules are 
of frequent occurrence. The thickness of the alluvial deposits, 
as exposed along the banks of rivers, usually does not exceed 
a maximum of 100 feet, In the west, rocks belonging to the. 
transition system, consisting of quartzite, hornstone-breccia, and 
limestone, occur near Handia. The hilly tract to the south, 
embracing the Pachmarhi or Mahiadeo hills, forms part of the 
great Gondwana system. At the base of it occurs the Talcher 
group, consisting mainly of greenish silt beds, breaking up into 
small splintering fragments and hence called needle shales, and 
green, brown, or whitish felspathic sandstones, in both of which 
pebbles and large boulders are often irregularly scattered. ‘The 
Talchers are overlaid by the Damuda series, which is made up 
chiefly of thick-bedded, often coarse felspathic sandstones, with 
subordinate beds of carbonaceous shale and coal. | 

The Government forests cover the hills on the southem 
border and also extend into the plain, especially along the 
banks of the rivers in the eastern tract. Almost pure teak 
forest is found on the alluvial flats along the rivers, and on red 
stony soil on the lower hill-sides. Mixed forest of saj (Ter- 
minalia tomentosa), teak, dhaura (dnogeissus fatifolia), halda 
(dina cordifolia), tinsd (Ougeinia dalbergioides), and bjdsal 
(Pierocarpus Marsupium) occurs on the middle and lower slopes 
of the hill belt. On the dry stony hill-tops and plateaux, more 
especially those of sandstone formation, sadai ( Boswellia 
serrata) is predominant, with stunted trees of other species, 
mainly AAair (Acacia Catechu) and dendia (Lagerstroemia parvi- 
Hora). Sal (Shorea reéusta) is found on the Pachmarht plateau, 
and anjen (Mardwickia binafa) appears in the Denwa forests of 


in the Borland Rajaborari tracts, and tigers, leopards, and the 
most of the wooded area. Antelope 
are plentiful in the open country. Of birds, peafowl! are the 
most numerous, and the other land game birds are also 
common, but duck and snipe are found only in scattered 
localities. Mahseer may be had in the rivers, 

Rainfall is registered at the four sxAsz/ head quarters and at 
Pachm. The annual fall at Hoshangabid town is so 
inches, and this may probably be taken as representing the 
average for the plain. In the hills the rainfall is much heavier. 
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Until within recent years the District has very rarely suffered 
from marked deficiency of rain. Thunderstorms occur with 
comparative frequency in the hot season. Hail is not un- 
common and is much dreaded, but duststorms are unknown. 
The climate is on the whole healthy. The cold season is 
characterized by bright cloudless days and cold nights with 
piercing winds; frost is known, but water never freezes. The 
summer months are hot and dry, and during the rains the 
weather is somewhat steamy and oppressive, especially in the 
town of Hoshangaibad. 

Little is known of the history of the District before the History, 
Marth invasion. The town of Hoshangabad ts believed to 
take its name from Sultan Hoshang Shih Ghori, the second of 
the Malwa kings, who reigned from t4o5 to r434. Hoshang 
Shih may have passed through Hoshangibid on his way to 
Kherlé in Betdl, the head-quarters of a Gond dynasty, which 
he is said by Firishta to have reduced in 1433. In Akbar’s 
time Handia was the head-quarters of a Saréar, and was occu- 
pied by a Faujdir and Diwin and by Mughal troops. Seonl 
was attached to Bhopal, and Hoshangabad is not mentioned at 
all. Several reasons point to the conclusion that the eastern 
part of the District was never conquered by the Muhammadans, 
but was thought too wild and valueless to wrest from the 
Gonds who occupied it. On the decay of the Mughal empire 
the District again reverted to the Gonds, who were probably 
its original masters. In the early part of the eighteenth 
century the eastern portion of the Rajwira pergena was ruled 
by four Gond Rajis of Sobhipur and Fatehpur, who were 
feudatories of the Mandli kingdom. The centre formed part of 
the territories of the Deogarh dynasty, and in the west were 
the petty chiefs of Makrai and Makli. About 1720 Dost 
Muhammad, the founder of the Bhopal family, took Hoshang- 
ibid town and annexed a considerable territory with it. In 
1742 the Peshwa Balaji Baji Rao passed up the valley on his 
way to attack Mandlai and subdued the Handia pargana, 
Eight years later Raghuji Bhonsla of NAgpur overran the 
whole range of hills from Gawilgarh to Mahddeo, and reduced 

the country east of Handid and south of the Narbada except 
the portion held by Bhopal. Hostilities between the Bhopal 
and Nagpur rulers commenced in 1795 and lasted with little 
intermission for twenty years, Hoshangabid was in that year 
taken by the Nagpur troops, but was retaken in r8o2 by Waztr 
Muhammad, the celebrated minister of Bhopal. The Bhopal 
dominions north of the Narbad were finally lost to the Marithds 
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in 1808. During these wars the PindAris, first summoned by 
Wazir Muhammad to his assistance, but afterwards deserting to 
his enemies, plundered the country impartially in all directions, 
It is estimated that not a single village escaped being burnt 
once or twice during the fifteen years for which their depreda- 
tions lasted, and the greater part of the District was entirely 
depopulated. The Pindaris were extirpated in 1817; and in 
1515 the portions of the District belonging to the Nagpur 
kingdom were ceded, under an agreement subsequently con- 

firmed by the treaty of 1826. In 1844 the Hard&-Handia tract 
was made over by Sindhia in part payment for the Gwalior 


Contingent, and in 1860 it was permanently transferred and | 


became British territory. The Mutiny of 1857 disturbed the 
District very little. There was some trouble with the police 
at Hard4, a petty chief rebelled in the Mahadeo hills, and 
Tantia. Topi crossed the valley in 1858; but the authority of 
the British officers was at no time seriously shaken. The small 
Feudatory State of Maxkrar lies in the centre of the Harda 
fahsil, 

The archaeological remains are unimportant. The island 
of Joga, picturesquely situated in the Narbada near Handii, 
has a fort and is supposed to be the site of an. old cantonment, 
remains of masonry wells and buildings being found. At 
Khatima, ten miles from the [tarsi railway station, there is 
a cave dedicated to Mahddeo, consisting of a plain rectangular 
room with an enclosed shrine, the front of the cave being 
supported by four pillars. Bigra contains an old fort ascribed 
to Hoshang Shah Ghori. 

The population of the District at the last three enumera- 
tions was as follows: (1881) 467,191 ; (1891): 497,487; 
(r901) 449,165. Up to 1891 development was rapid in the 
eastern portion of the District, where large tracts of land had 
long been out of cultivation, but slower in the western taAstils, 
which were already fully populated. In 1896 a strip of territory 
on the east of the Harda fAs#/, 572 square miles in-area and 
containing 32,458 persons, was transferred to Nimir, and the 
figures of previous enumerations have been adjusted to allow 
for this’. The decrease of population in the present area 
of Hoshangabad, during the last decade, was at the rate of 


«In 1904, 38 villages with an area of §1 square miles and.a population 
of 2,580 persons were transferred from the Harda fated! to. Nimir District, 
and also 293 square miles of the KAIBA reserved forest. The adjuste 
District figures of area and population are 3,676 square miles and 446,58 ; 
ou 
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nearly ro per cent., and the District suffered from partial or 
total failures of crops in six years of the decade. ‘The District 
contains six towns—Harpa, HosHancARAp, Seon]-MALWa, 
Sonacrur, IrArst, and PacuMarni—and 1,334 inhabited 
villages, The chief statistics of population according to the 
Census of roor are shown below :-— 


| 12g,071 | 156 
128,828 ag. 


| is | for} 
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tion are Hindus, nearly rr per cent. Animists, and 5 per cent. 
Muhammadans. Of the 22,000 Muhammadans, nearly half 
live in towns. The majority of the population speak the 
Bundeli dialect of Western Hindi, but in the Harda fvést! the 
language presents some features of difference and is allied to 
| the Malwi dialect of Rajputina. About half the Gonds and 
Korkils are shown as having abandoned their own languages. 





These tribes are fairly strongly represented in the population, Their 
Gonds numbering nearly 49,000, or rr per cent., and Korkis “tes and 
22,500, of 5 per cent. The most important landholders are tions 
the Brihmans (34,000), who include families from* both 
Hindustin and the Deccan, and also the local subdivision of 
Naramdeo or Narbadd Brihmans, who are priests of the various 
sacred places on the Narbada and in villages, and also to a 
| large extent Aafedris or village accountants. The important 
| cultivating castes are Rajputs (28,co0), Gijars (22,000), and 
Raghuvansis (7,0co). Most of the RaAjputs are Jadons or 
Jaduvansis of very impure descent. Jats, who have immi- 
grated from Northern India, number §,000. The menial and 
labouring classes are the Chamiirs (20,000), Balihis (15,000), 
Mehris (12,000), arid Katiis (10,000). About 61 per cent. 
of the whole population are returmed as dependent on 
agriculture. 
Christians number 2,706, of whom 2,301 are natives, The Chrinian 
Friends Foreign Mission Association has stations at five places 
in the District, with a European staff numbering 36 members, 
52 
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Its converts number 1,200. Altogether 13 schools and 4 
dispensaries have been established by this body ; and in their 
workshops at Rasulii near Hoshangibad, and at Leh near 
Seoni, numerous trades are taught. The Foreign Christian 
Missionary Society has stations at Harda and Timurni, and 
supports a high school and middle school at the former place, 
besides two dispensaries and a leper asylum. 
General The prevailing soil of the District is the rich black alluvial 
rae loam of great depth and fertility which is characteristic of the 
ditions, NarbadA valley. The average depth is estimated at ro feet, 
but in many places it exceeds 30 feet. Inferior soil is usually 
met with in undulating fields which have been denuded of the 
finer particles by scouring, or where the black soil is mixed 
with limestone pebbles or sand. A variety of sandy soil called 
sikar, which is formed from sandstone rock, produces only 
autumn crops, but responds to irrigation. The black soil of 
the Hard& and Seoni-Malwa #aAsi/s is the most fertile, and 
that of Sohigpur the least, being especially subject to deteriora- 
tion by the action of the numerous rivers which intersect the 
faksi, and wash down sandy deposits from the hills, A small 
area of first-rate land round Pachlaora and Sobhipur must, 
however, be excepted. S¥Adr or regular sandy soil is also 
more common here than elsewhere. In the whole District 
the different kinds of black soil cover about 88 per cent. and 
sandy soil about 12 per cent. of the cultivated area. Wheat is 
generally grown in unembanked fields and without manure 
or rotation. When a field shows signs of exhaustion, gram 1s 
sown for a year or two, as this crop exercises a recuperative 
effect on the soil, As a rule autumn crops are grown only on 
the inferior soils, which will not support spring-crop grains ; 
but the case of jowdr, which is now sown on black soil, is an 
exception to this. 
Chief agri- ‘Of the whole area of the District, r73 square miles are 
etcaed comprised in estates held on fagirdari tenure ; 73 square miles, 
and crops. formerly Government forest, are in process of settlement on the 
ryotwar: system ; and 103 square miles are held wholly or 
partially free of revenue from Government. An area of 22 
square miles has been sold outright under the Waste Land 
Rules, The remaining area is held on the ordinary mdigusiri 
® The agricultural statistics in this paragraph relate to the year 1903-4. 
In T9o4 the area of Government forest was reduced to 922 square miles by 
transfer of the Kalibhit tract. In the statistics, 96 square miles of waste 
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tenure. The principal statistics of cultivation in 1903-4 are 
| shown below, in square miles ;— 











1,243 9 
490 45a 


Total | 3,676 | Fegos | 38 









Practically all the available land in the open country has been 
brought under the plough, and with the exception of a few 
isolated tracts there is littke scope for extension of cultivation. 

A considerable quantity of land is under new and old fallow, 
the proportion amounting normally to about a fifth of the 
area occupied, and at present, owing to agricultural depression, 
to nearly 27 per cent. Fields are frequently, however, left 
fallow for the purpose of affording grazing to cattle, Wheat is 
| the staple crop, with an area of 689 square miles, or 49 per cent. 
| of the cropped area, while those next in importance are gram 
| covering 200 square miles, fowar 56, f/ 79, and the small 
millets 4odon and 4wtlt g4. The excessive disasters which 
have befallen the wheat crop, and the greater expense of its 
cultivation in view of the impoverished condition of the 
cultivators, have caused a decrease in the area under wheat. 
Only about 20 square miles are normally double cropped, the 
usual method being to get a catch-crop of pulse from an 
embanked wheat-field during the monsoon season. The betel- 
vine gardens of Sohagpur deserve mention. The leaf grown 
here has a good reputation and is sent outside the District. 

The principal agricultural improvement is the embankment Improve- 
of fields for wheat. Some embankments have been made porart 
experimentally by Government, and a few leading landowners tural prac- 
have adopted this method. The cultivation of cotton has Uc 
increased in recent years. An agricultural farm has been 
started at Hoshangibad, for the demonstration of improved 
methods of wheat cultivation. An American winnowing 
machine has been introduced, and several have been sold to 
the cultivators. During the ten years following 1894 about 
Rs, 28,000 was borrowed under the Land Improvement Loans 
Act, and 3-75 lakhs under the Agriculturists’ Loans Act. 

The cattle used in the District are toa large extent imported sre 
from the Native States of Indore, Gwalior, and Narsinghgarh, FP wee 
which occupy the Malwi plateau. The fair of Sankha in 
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Narsinghgarh is the great market at which they are purchased, 
and they are commonly known as Sinkha bullocks. They are 
large, strong, and sluggish, and gen¢rally white in colour, 
Cattle are also brought to a less extent from Nimar, this breed 
being preferred for use in carts as they are light and active. 
The cattle bred in Hoshangabad itself are inferior to those 
imported. Buffaloes are not used for cultivation, but those 
agriculturists who can afford it keep buffalo cows for the 
production of gé¥, which is an article of export. A Govem- 
ment cattle farm has recently been opened at Hoshangabad. 
The number of ponies has diminished in recent years. 

The area irrigated from tanks is insignificant, consisting in 
1963-4 Of little more than 2,000 acres, which are mainly under 
vegetables and garden crops. In T899-Ig900 it rose to 4,000 
acres. A few hundred acres of wheat are also irrigated by — 
means of wells. It is believed that the application of well- 
irrigation to wheat might be profitably extended. The practice 
of embanking wheat-fields, which may be considered a method 
of irrigation, is also growing ; and though the crop in an em- 
banked field is more liable to rust, this disadvantage is held to 
be more than counterbalanced by the increased out-turn, the 
saving in seed, and the greater facility in cultivation. The 
scope for tank-irrigation is limited. 

Government forests in 1993-4 covered 922 square miles, or 
25 per cent. of the total area of the District. The forests are 
found almost entirely on the undulating and hilly country of 
the Satpuriis, which bounds the Narbada valley to the south. 
Situated at heights ranging from 1,200 tp 4,000 feet above the 
sea, the character of the forests varies with both the elevation 
and the nature of the soil. On the dry rocky peaks and 
plateaux, especially when of sandstone formation, the principal 
species is sadal (Boswellia serrata), mixed with stunted growths 


alternating with mixed forest, the principal trees of which are 
teak and say (Zerminalia tomentosa), with other less valuable 
species. These forests contain frequent patches of grass land 
without trees, owing to the former Practice of Jarra or shifting 
cultivation and unrestricted fellings, Lastly, on the alluvial 
flats along rivers or on patches of red stony soil in the plains 
there is almost pure teak forest, Bamboos are fairly plentiful. 
The local consumption of forest produce comprises principally 
firewood, inferior timber, bamboos, and grass, while the exports 
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demand is principally from Khindesh and Berar. forest 
revenue in 1g03-4 was Rs. 74,000, of which Rs. 28,000 was 
realized from sales of timber, Rs. 7,400 from fuel, and 
Rs. 14,000 from grass. 

No mines are worked in Hoshangibad. Argentiferous Minerals. 
galena occurs at Joga, and some old mines known locally as 
Chandi katin are still to be seen there. The excavations are 
in two parallel lines on a band of transition limestone. Silver 
exists in the galena to the extent of 21 ounces to the ton. At 
Bagra an attempt was made to mine lead some years ago, but 
the metal was not found in sufficient quantities to make the 
undertaking profitable. Good red and white building stone 
‘; obtained near Hoshangibad town and Dh&ndiwara, and is 
exported and sold to railway companies. 

Most of the cloth worn in the District is still woven locally, Arts and 
though mill-spun thread is solely used. The principal centres ropa 9 
are Sobhapur and Naharkoli. Tusar silk was formerly woven 
in Sohagpur, but the industry is now extinct. There is a con- 
siderable dyeing industry at SohAgpur, the water of the river 
Palakmati, which flows by the town, being considered to have 
special qualities. Foreign dyes have now supplanted the 
indigenous madder and safflower. Considerable quantities of 
cloth are imported from the mills and dyed locally. Indigo 
from Northern India is also used, and castor oil is brought 
from Ahmadabad for use indyeing. Brass-working is carried on 
at Hoshangabid, Handia, and Babai. Ornamental iron betel- 
nut cutters made at ‘Timurni are exported to other Districts. 
Bamboo walking-sticks are made at Hoshangibid. One 
cotton-ginning factory and three ginning and pressing factones 
are working at Harda, all of which have been opened since 
1899. The four factories contain 136 gins and three presses, 
and the amount of capital invested in them 15 3-15 lakhs. 
Nearly 500 operatives are employed. 

Wheat, #i/, linseed, and cotton are the staple exports of Com- 
agricultural produce, and teak and other timber and myra- ™"** 
bolams of forest produce. ‘The exports of wheat have largely 
the best in the Central Provinces. GAt is also exported to a 
Pachmarh! hills, building and paving stone, brass vessels from 
Handii, and bamboo walking-sticks from Hoshangabad. 
Maswa is sent to Khandwa for the manufacture of country 
liquor. Salt comes from Ahmadabad and in small quantities 
from the Simbhar Lake, sugar from Mirzdpur and the Mauritius, 
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gur from Betil and Berar, tobacco from Muzaffarpur, and rice 
from Chhattisgarh, as the quantity grown locally is insufficient 
for consumption. Itirsi, Babai, Handia, Sobhapur, and Ban- 
kheri are the chief weekly markets. Rahatgaon is a special 
market for timber. 

The Great Indian Peninsula Railway traverses the entire 


and roads. length of the District from west to east, with a length of 122 


Famine. 


miles and 22 stations within its limits, At Itirsi the Indian 
Midland section branches off to the north and passes Hoshang- 
ibid town. Owing to its long narrow shape, nearly the whole 
District is thus within twenty miles of a railway. The principal 
trade routes are the Itdrsi-Betal, Hardd-Handii, Harda-Betil, 
Piparid-Chhindwaira, and Piparid-Sandia roads. ‘The District 
has 120 miles of metalled and 225 miles of unmetalled roads, 
amd the annual expenditure on maintenance is Rs. 52,000. 
The Public Works department has charge of 177 miles of the 
most important roads, and the District council of the remainder. 
There are avenues of trees on 96 miles. 

Up to 1892 it was recorded that the agricultural population 
had been severely distressed in only six out of the preceding 
220 years. On three of these occasions the distress was due 
wholly, and on one occasion partially, to political disturbances 
and the incursions of the Pindaris; while in the remaining two 
years, 1832 and 1888, the wheat crop was blighted by excessive 
rain. In spite of the abnormally small rainfall in 1868-9 there 
was no famine, the late rain in September and the capacity of 
the black cotton soil to retain moisture giving a fair wheat 
harvest. It is a local saying that the District is under the 
special protection of Mahideo and may suffer from excess, but 
never from deficiency, of rainfall. In 1894 and 1895 untimely 
rain in the autumn and cold season produced rust in the 
wheat, and the harvests were very poor. The rains of 1895 
stopped prematurely, and the spring crops were poor; and 
this was followed in 1896 by a cessation of the monsoon at 
the end of August, and an out-turn of only one-third of the 
normal. Famine conditions prevailed from November, 1896, 
to December, 1897, 69,000 persons, or 14 per cent. of the 
population, being in receipt of assistance in April and the 
whole expenditure amounting to 16 lakhs. In 1899-1900 
the monsoon again failed completely, and both harvests were 
destroyed. There was severe famine throughout Igea, the 
numbers in receipt of assistance rising in July to 118,000 
persons, or nearly 24 per cent. of the population, and the 
total expenditure being 20 lakhs. ‘he railway embankment 
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was doubled along a certain length, and several useful feeder 
| roads were constructed. 
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‘The Deputy-Commissioner has a staff of four executive District 
Assistant or Extra-Assistant Commissioners. For administra- a 


) tive purposes the District is divided into four fassi/s, each of staf. 
! which has a fadsi/dar and a nai/-tahsidar. The Hardi and 
Seon-Malwa fadsils form a subdivision with a Subdivisional 
residing at Hard, while Pachmarhi has a taAdsifdar 
and a Cantonment Magistrate. The Forest officer belongs 

to the Imperial Service, and the Executive Engineer of the 
Hoshangibid division, comprising the Hoshangibid, Niméar, 
and Betdl Districts, is stationed at Hoshangabad town. 

The civil judicial staff consists of a District and three Sub- Civil and 
ordinate Judges, and a Munsif at each /aAsi/, ‘The Divisional oe 
and Sessions Judge of the Nerbudda Division bas jurisdiction 
in Hoshangibad. Litigation is heavy, and at present con- 
sists almost entirely of suits for the recovery of loans on the 
security of valuables or immovable property. The District 
is almost free from professional criminals, but owing to its 
proximity to Native States is liable to raids by gangs of dacoits. 
Opium smuggling over the long border adjoining the foreign 
territory is also very common and rarely detected. Cases of 
cattle-lifting are not infrequent. 

During the early period of our administration the District Land 
did not include Hardd. Several short-term settlements followed "0" 
on the cession in 1818, which in Hoshangabad as in the other tration. 
northern Districts were characterized by the mistake of over- 
assessment. After successive reductions of the revenue a 
twenty years’ settlement was made by Major Ouseley in 1536, 
at which a moderate demand was fixed, the share of the 
Government being 66 per cent. of the ‘assets.’ On the expira- 
tion of the twenty years, a survey of the District preparatory to 
resettlement was begun in 1855, but operations had to be 
suspended on the outbreak of the Mutiny. The settlement 
was completed in 1865, being made by Mr. (now Sir Charles A.) 
Elliott, whose Report is one of the most interesting works 
relating to the Central Provinces. The revenue payable by 
which was raised to 4-24 lakhs, or by 37 per cent., the period 
of the settlement being thirty years. On this occasion pro- 
prietary rights were conferred on the village headmen. During 
the currency of the settlement the general wealth and prosperity 
of the people increased very largely. Shortly after its conclu- 
sion the opening of the railway brought all parts of the District 
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within easy distance of a market for their produce. Prices 
rose with a bound and the seasons were almost uniformly 
favourable. At the expiry of the thirty years the area under 
cultivation had increased by 38 per cent. the prices of grain 
had risen by 75 to roo per cent., and the total rental of the 
tenants had been raised by the landowners by nearly 5 lakhs. 
The District was resettled between 1892 and 1896, the result 
being to increase the revenue by 3-68 lakhs, or 78 per cent. on 
the previous demand. For some years before and after the 
new settlement came into force the District was visited by 
a succession of failures of the valuable spring crops, on which 
its prosperity depends. The circumstances of the people were 
In consequence entirely altered, and while there has been a 
large decrease in the quantity and deterioration in the value of 
the crops sown, the cultivators have become involved in debt. 
Substantial relief was accordingly given, by the reduction 
of the revenue demand by 2-19 lakhs for a period of three 
years from tgo1—2, and by Rs. 82,000 for the full period 
of settlement. The term of the new settlement is from twelve 
to fourteen years in different areas, a shorter period than 
twenty years having been adopted, in order to produce a 
regular rotation of District settlements. The receipts of 
revenue at different periods are shown below, in thousands 
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‘The management of local affairs, outside municipal areas, is 


entrusted to a District council and four local boards, each 


council in 1903-4 was Rs, 78,000, while the expenditure on 
education was Rs. 30,000 and on civil works Rs. 31,000. 
HOsHANGABAD, SomAGcPUR, Seon]-MALWwA, Harpa, and 
PACHMARHI are municipal towns. 

The police force, in charge of the District Superintendent, 
consists of 581 officers and men, including 74 railway police 
and ro mounted constables, besides 1,363 village watchmen 
for 1,340 inhabited towns and villages. Hoshang&bad town 
has a District jail, with accommodation for 168 prisoners, 
mcluding 12 females. The daily average number of prisoners 
in 1904 was 116, 





Education. In respect of education the District stands fifth in the 
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Province, 4-6 per cent. of the population (3-8 males and o-3 
females) being able to read and write. The proportion of 
children under instruction to those of school-going age is 
rz per cent. Statistics of the number of pupils are as 
follows: (1880-1) 3,778; (1890-1) 5,363; (1g00-1) 8,039; 
(1903-4) 8,403, including 615 female scholars. ‘The educa- 
tional institutions comprise two high schools, five English and 
seven vernacular middle schools, and 129 primary schools. 
The high school at Hardi, opened in rgoo, if Maintained 
by the Foreign Christian Missionary Society of America. The 
District contains nine girls’ schools, including a vernacular 
middle school at Hoshangibid town, and eight primary 
schools. ‘Ten boys’ and five girls’ schools are managed by 
missionary bodies. The total expenditure on education im 
1903-4 was Rs. 74,000, of which Rs. 6o,oco was derived 
| from Provincial and Local funds and Rs. 8,000 from fees. 

The District has 11 dispensaries, with accommodation for Hospitals 
} 





102 in-patients. In rg04 the number of cases treated was Ponsarict 
68,292, of whom 756 were in-patients, and 1,528 operations 
a) were performed. The expenditure was Ks. 19,000, mainly 
| from Provincial and Local funds. 
| Vaccination is compulsory only in the municipal towns of Vaccina- 
Hoshangibad, Harda, Sohigpur, and Seoni, The percentage “ 
of successful vaccinations in 1903-4 was 29 per 1,000 of the 
District population, which is below the Provincial average. 

[C..A. Elliott, Seftlement Report, 1867 ; F.G. Sly, Settlement 
Report, 1995,] 

Hoshangaibad Tahsil.—7uAsd/ of Hoshangabad Thstrict, 
Central Provinces, lying between 22°18’ and 22° 52' N. and 
77° 30 and 78° 5’ E., with an area of 804 square miles. The 
population in rgo1 was 125,071, compared with 137,511 in 
1891. The density is 156 persons per square mile. The 
faksi! contains two towns, HosHANGABAD (population, 14,949), 
the head-quarters of the ‘a/si/ and District, and [TArst 
(5,769); and 309 inhabited villages. Excluding 84 square 
miles of Government forest, 6g per cent, of the available area 
is occupied for cultivation. The cultivated area in 1903-4 was 
355 square miles. ‘The demand for land revenue in the same 
year was Rs. 1,88,000, and for cesses Rs. 17,000. The faAsi/ 
consists of two well-marked tracts: on the north the Narbad’ 
valley, a level open black soil plain with a gentle slope from 
the Mahddeo hills to the Narbad& river; and on the south the 
elevated Bordha plateau, covered with light sandy soil and 
surrounded by hills. 
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Hard Tahsil.—Western Asti of Hoshangaibad District, 
Central Provinces, lying between 21° 53° and 22° 35 N. and 
76° 47 and 77° 31’ E., with an area, in 1901, of 1,483 square 
miles. The population in that year was 131,438, compared 
with 143,839 in 1891. In rg04, 38 villages and the Kalibhit 
tract of ‘reserved’ forest were transferred to Nimar, and the 
revised totals of area and population are 1,139 square miles and 
128,858 persons, ‘The density is 113 persons per square mile, 
The fa4si/ contains one town, HarpA (population, 16,300), 
the head-quarters, and 400 inhabited villages. Excluding 
279 square miles of Government forest, 78 per cent. of the 
available area is occupied for cultivation. ‘The cultivated area 
in 1993-4 Was 521 square miles, ‘The demand for land revenue 
in the same year was Rs. 2,28,000, and for cesses Rs. 22,000. 
The northern portion of the faési/ consists of a level plain fully 
cultivated, with black soil of great depth and fertility. In the 
west there are some low hills, while to the south the Sitpura 
range runs through the fsa4s/. The small Feudatory State of 
Makrai lies in the centre, 

Sohigpur Tahsil.—Eastern fassi/ of Hoshangibad Dis- 
trict, Central Provinces, lying between 22° 10’ and 22° 5g N. 
and 77° 55° and 78° 44" E., with an area of 1,243 Square miles, 
The population in rg01 was 125,563, compared with 139,936 
in 1891. The density per square mile is rot persons. The 
faksi! contains two towns, SOMAGPUR (population, 7,420), the 
headquarters, and PAcuMARHi (3,020); and 429 inhabited 
villages. Excluding 433 square miles of Government forest, 
61 per cent. of the available area is oeccupted for cultivation. 
The cultivated area in 1903-4 was 397 Square miles, The 
demand for land revenue in the same year was Rs. 1,61,000, 
and for cesses Rs. 15,000. The northern portion of the faAsi/ 
is an open black soil plain, much scoured by the action of 
the numerous streams flowing down to the Narbadi. A low 
range of hills separates the valley of the Narbad4 from that 
of the Denw4, and south of this again rise the masses of 
the Sitpura Hills, culminating to the east in the Pach- 
marhi plateau. Sohdgpur is the poorest and least fertile 
faksil in the District. It contains two Jagirddri estates and 
part of a third. 

Seoni-Malw4 Tahsil.—7ZisAs/ of Hoshangabad District, 
Central Provinces, lying between 22° 13’ and 22° 39° N. and 
77 13 and 77° 44’ E., with an area of 49° square miles. 
The population in 1901 was 66,793, Compared with 75,901 in 
1891, The density is 136 Persons per square mile. The fadési/ 
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has one town, SkoNI-MALWA (population, 7,531), the head- 
quarters, and 196 inhabited villages. Excluding 124 square 
miles of Government forest, 75 per cent, of the available area 
is occupied for cultivation. The cultivated area in 1903-4 was 
232 square miles. The demand for land revenue in the same 
year was Rs. 1,29,000, and for cesses Rs. 12,000. The faAsi/, 
which 1s a very small one, consists of a highly fertile black soil 
plain adjoining the Narbad4 and a strip of hilly country to the 
south, 

Hardaé Town.—Head-quarters of the frési! of the same 
name, Hoshangabid District, Central Provinces, situated in 
22° or’ N. and 77° 6 E., on the Great Indian Peninsula 
Railway, 417 miles from Bombay. Population (1gor), 16,300. 
Harda is the tenth town in the Province in size. It is com- 
parahively modern, Handi, an old Muhammadan town, 12 
miles distant, having formerly been the principal place in this 
part of the valley. It was constituted a municipality in 1869. 
The municipal receipts during the decade ending rgor averaged 
Rs. 36,000. In 1903-4 they amounted to Rs. 66,000, of 
which Rs. 50,000 was derived from octroi.. The town is supplied 
with water from the Anjan river, a mile and a half distant, but 
the works are at present incomplete. Infiltration and pumping 
wells were sunk in the river in 1896; but owing to the famine 
in that year, the Government loan which the municipality 
required for their completion could not be allotted. In rgoo, 
when there was a scarcity of water, a small pump was set up 
in the infiltration well, and water was conveyed to some stand- 
pipes in the southern end of the town, and subsequently to the 
bathing géa?. The total expenditure on the works has been 
Ks. 52,000, Hardi is an important commercial centre for 
the export of grain, Four cotton-ginning factories, three of 
which also contain presses, have been opened since 1899. 
Their combined capital is 3-15 lakhs, and in 1904 they cleaned 
and pressed cotton to the value of Rs. 56,000. The town also 
contains railway workshops. Local handicrafts include the 
manufacture of brass vessels and of thick cloths for the tops of 
carts, and the preparation and stuffing of skins. There is a 
printing press with English and Hindi type. A Subdivisional 
officer for the two /aAst/s of Hardi and Seont-M4lw is stationed 
here. The Foreign Christian Missionary Society supports, 
with the assistance of Government grants, a high school with 
ar pupils, and an English middle school. There are three 
dispensaries, two of which are maintained by the railway 
company and the mission. 
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Hoshangabad Town.—Head-quarters of the District and 
ftaksti of the same name, and also of the Nerbudda Division, 
Central Provinces, situated in 22° 46’ N. and 77° 44° E., on the 
Indian Midland section of the Great Indian Peninsula Railway, 
tz miles from tarsi junction and 476 miles from Bombay. 
The town is picturesquely placed along the southern bank of the 
Narbada river, while north of the river stretch the Vindhyan 
Hills in Bhopal territory. Population (1901), t4,940, The 
name is derived from Hoshang Shih, king of Malwa, who is 
said to have founded Hosh ngabad in the fifteenth century. 
In r8o2 it was occupied by Wazir Muhammad, the well-known 
minister of Bhopal. He was defeated by a Maratha army 
outside Sohfigpur and hotly pursued into Hoshangibid. While 
making a stand outside the town a horse was killed under him 3 
and he then mounted his celebrated crop-tailed horse,and escaped 
by leaping him over the battlements of the fort. A rade stone 
figure of a horse still marks the spot, and is locally venerated, 
Hoshangibid was taken by the Marithas in 1809 after a three 
months’ siege, and was occupied by British troops in 1817, 
It is now the head-quarters of the Commissioner and Divisional 
Judge, Nerbuiida Division, and an Executive Engineer, besides 
containing the usual District staff, Hoshangaibad was created 
& municipality in 1869. The municipal receipts during the 
decade ending roor averaged Rs: 29,000. In 1903-4 the 
income was Rs. 24,000, the principal item being octroi. The 
town has some local trade, and a brass-working industry is 
carried on. Bamboo walking-sticks are made and exported, 
and excellent building stone is obtained from a quarry in the 
vicinity. There is a printing press. Hoshangibad has a high 
school with go pupils, and several other schools. It is the 
head-quarters of the Friends Foreign Mission, which supports 
humerous medical and educational institutions, and has a 
technical school in a village near the town, Other institu- 
tions are a public dispensary and Police hospital, and a 
veterinary dispensary. A Government agricultural farm and 
cattle-farm have recently been started, 

[tarsi.—Town in the faési/ and District of Hoshangibad, 
Central Provinces, situated in 22° 35" N, and 77 47° E., on 
the Great Indian Peninsula Railway to Jubbulpore, 464 miles 
from Bombay and 936 from Calcutta. It is also the junction 
for the Indian Midland section to Cawnpore and Agra: Its 
population in 1901 was 5,769, and it is rapidly increasing in 
importance, the number having nearly doubled during the 
previous decade, Itirsi is the leading goods station in 
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Hoshangabad District, receiving not only a considerable share 
of the local produce, but also nearly the whole of that of Betal 
District. It has a large weekly cattle market, at which 
numbers of cattle are sold for slaughter. Itirsi contains an 
English middle school, maintained by the Friends Foreign 
Mission, and two primary schools. 

Pachmarhi,—Town and sanitarium in the Sohagpur taAsil 
of Hoshangibad District, Central Provinces, situated in 22° 2% 
N. and 78° 26° E., ona plateau of the Satpurd range, 32 miles 
from Piparid station on the Great Indian Peninsula Kailway. 
Pachmarhi is connected with Piparid by a metalled road, along 
which there is a mail tonga-service. The plateau of the 
Sitpura Hills on which the town stands, at an elevation of just 
aver 3,500 feet, has an area of 23 square miles, the greater 
part of which is covered with forest. The census population 
in March, 1901, was 3,020 persons; but at this time of year 
Pachmarh! is comparatively empty, and it is probable that 
during the season the number of residents is doubled. The 
plateau, which t Government property, was acquired in r8Gg 
and 1871, and soon afterwards the Chief Commissioner of the 
Central Provinces began to reside here during the summer 
months. Its advantages as a sanitarium were first discovered 
by Captain Forsyth, the author of ‘ The Highlands of Central 
India,’ in 1857; and the name of the shooting box which he 
built for himself on the plateau, and called Bison Lodge, is still 
preserved by a house erected subsequently on the same site, 
The name is a corruption of panch matht or ‘five huts,’ and 
properly belongs to a small hill in the open part of the plateau 
in which five caves have been constructed. There is some 
reason for supposing that these are Buddhist, but Brihmanical 
tradition has annexed them as one of the places at which the 
five Pandava brothers sojourned during their wanderings, 
The prevailing rock is a coarse gritty sandstone of great depth, 
which succumbs readily to denudation; and the steep ravines 
and gorges that have been formed by the action of water 
produce some strikingly picturesque pieces of scenery. Of the 
73 square miles of which the plateau is composed, ro are 
classed as forest. This area is managed principally with 
a view to the preservation and enhancement of the natural 
beauties of scenery, The forest growth is generally thin and 
interspersed with numerous grass glades of park-like appear- 
ance. Sa/ (Sierea robusta) is the principal timber tree, and 
there is also a quantity of Agrni (Zerminaiia Chebwia) and 
jamun (£ugenia_Jambolana), Several peaks fringe the plateau, 
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of which the Principal are Dhipgarh (4,454 feet), Mahadeo 
(4,384 feet), and Chauragarh (4,317 feet). Owing to its mode 
rate elevation, Pachmarhi affords only a partial relief from the 
heat of the plains. The mean temperature in May, the hottest 
month, is 85°, and the maximum occasionally rises to over 
roo", Still, except for a short period during the middle of the 
day, the heat is never oppressive. During the second half of 
September and October, after the cessation of the rains, the 
climate is delightfully cool and bracing, the mean temperature 
in the latter month being 69°. The rainfall is heavy, averaging 
77 inches annually, nearly the whole of which is received 
between June and September, 

Pachmarhi was constituted a municipality in 1886, The 
municipal receipts and expenditure during the decade ending 
tgor averaged Rs. 3,700 and Rs, 3,00 respectively, In 1903-4 
the income was Rs. 28,000, including a Government grant of 
Rs. 22,000. There is also a cantonment, which includes five 
square miles on the eastern or Piparia side of the plateau. 
The receipts and expenditure of the cantonment fund during 
the decade ending 1901 averaged Rs. 4,200, and in 1903-4 
were Rs. 14,000 and Rs, 12,000 respectively, the former figure 
including a grant of Rs, 6,000 from the Military Department. 
No regular garrison is located at Pachmarhi, but a convales- 
Cent depot is maintained for eight months in the year for the 
British regiment stationed at Jubbulpore, Pachmarht is also 
the site for a school of musketry; and three classes for the 
Instruction of officers, each lasting for two months, are held 
annually. 

Seoni-Malwa Town,— Head-quarters of the frési/ of the 
sane name, Hoshangabad District, Central Provinces, situated 
in 22° a7’ N. and 77° 39° E., on the Great Indian Peninsula 
Railway, 443 miles from Bombay. Population (1g0x), 7,531. 
The town was created a municipality in 1867. The municipal 


in 1903-4 they were Rs. 9,000, derived mainly from octroi. 
Seonl-MSlw4 was form: y the most important trading town 
in the District, but it has been supplanted in recent years 
by Harda and Itarsi. A number of betelvine gardens are 
situated near the town, in which a special variety of leaf is 
Brown. Seonl-Malwa possesses an English middle school and 
a dispensary. | 
Sohgpur Town.—Head-quarters of the /aAstl of the same 
2° 42° N. and 78° 1a’ E., on the Great Indian Peninsula 
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Railway, 494 miles from Bombay. Population (1901), 7,420. 
Sohagpur was created a municipality in 1867. The municipal 
receipts during the decade ending rgo1 averaged Rs, 10,200. 
In 1903-4 they were Rs, 12,000, of which three-fourths was 
derived from octroi. A considerable export trade in grain 
and timber takes place from Sohiagpur ; ; and a large proportion: 
of the population are engaged in cotton-weaving and dyeing, 
The water of the nver Palakmiti, on which the town stands, 
is considered to be especially valuable in dyeing operations. 
About go betel-vine gardens are cultivated in the vicinity of 
the town, and the leaf is exported to other Districts. Sohigpur 


possesses an English middle school and a dispensary. . 
Nimar District— District in the Nerbudde Division of Boun- 


the Central Rrovinces, lying between 21° 5’ and 22° 25° N. cen 


and 75°57 and 77° 13° E., and occupying a strip of mixed and hill 
hill and plain country at the western extremity of the Narbada ®4 river 
valley and of the Satpura plateau, abutting on Khindesh “ 
and the Central India States. It is bounded on the north 

by the States of Indore and Dhar; on the west by Indore 

and the Khindesh District of Bombay ; on the south by 
Khandesh and the Amraoti and Akola Districts of Berar ; 

and on the east by Hoshangibid and Betil. The present 
District includes only a small portion of the old historic 
division of Print Nimdr, which comprised the whole Narbad& 

valley from the Ganjal river on the east to the Hiranpal or 

‘deer’s leap’ on the west, in both of which places the Vindhyan 

and S&tpuri ranges run down to the river. The name is 
considered to be derived from wim, ‘half,’ as Nimar was 
supposed to be half-way down the course of the Narbadd, but 

in reality the District is much nearer to the mouth than to the 

source of the river. It may be broadly described as com- 

prising a portion of the Narbad& valley in the north and of 

the Tapti valley in the south, divided by the Satpurd ranges 
erossing the District from west to east. The Narbada forms 

the northern boundary of the District for most of its length, 

but the two forest tracts of Chandgarh and Selani lie north 

of the river. The bed of the Narbada during the first part 

of its course in the District is hemmed in by high cliffs of 

basalt to the north, and a network of ravines to the south. 

At Pundsa it passes over a fall of about go feet in height, and 

12 miles below this lies the sacred island of Mandhita, if 
where the hills open out and an alluvial basin commences. : 
About 25 miles south of the Narbada a low range of foot- 
hills, commencing on the western border of the Khandwa 
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fahstl, traverses the District diagonally until it abuts on the 
river in the extreme north-east. The country lying between 
this range and the Narbadi is broken and uneven, and 
covered with forest over considerable areas, South of it 
lies the most fertile area of the District, comprised in the 
valleys of the Abnd and Sukta rivers. Both of these have 
an easterly course, and are tributaries of the Chhota Tawa, 
which flows from south to north to join the Narbadi. This 
part of the District is open, and contains no forest or hill of 
any size; but the surface is undulating, and small valleys with 
a central stream fringed by palms, mafwé (fassia latifolia), 
and mango-trees, alternate with broad ridges, some com- 
paratively fertile, others bare and stony. To the south the 
main range of the Satpuris crosses the District with a width 
of only about 1: miles and a generally low elevation, from 
which a few peaks, including that of Asirgarh, rise con- 
spicuously. Between this range and another to the south 
the Tapti has forced a passage, and after passing through a 
cleft in the hills emerges into two open basins separated by the 
isolated hill of Samardeo. The upper of these, though fertile, 
is almost uncultivated, but in the lower, in a small plain of 
deep alluvial deposit, stands the town of Burhinpur. South 
of the Tapti rises a higher ridge forming the southern face 
of the S&tpuris, and separating Nimar from the Berar plain. 
These hills are the highest in the District, and one or two of 
the peaks rise to over 3,000 feet. The Khandwa plain has 
an elevation of about 1,000 feet above the sea, and that of 
Burhanpur about 850 feet. 

Throughout the District, except in a few spots near the 
Narbada, the geological formation is the trap rock of the 
Deccan, which here appears to be of enormous thickness. 
Near the Narbadd, sandstones, limestones, and other strata 
appear in places, but generally the trap is everywhere the 
surface rock. In the neighbourhood of the Narbada it some- 
times assumes the form of columnar basalt, forming regular 
polygonal pillars, 

Where not under cultivation the ndges and hills are covered 
with jungle, sometimes a uniform thin forest of sa/ay (fas- 
weilia serrafa), with little grass and undergrowth; at other 
times of a general character, the principal species being teak, 
say (Terminaiia tomentosa), and anjan (#fardwickia dimata). 
This last is the commonest tree in the District. Bastard date- 
palms are numerous inthe open country, A number of grasses 
occur, the most important from a commercial point of view 
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being rvsa or tikdri (Andropogon Schoenanthus), from which 
a valuable oil is obtained, 

Tigers and leopards are found. Sdméer, spotted deer, Fauna. 
and ravine deer are fairly numerous. A few bison are 
found in the forests north of the Narbadi and the Tapti 
valley, but they are not permitted to be shot. Numerous 
herds of wild dogs are very destructive to the game. Of 
game birds, peafowl, quail, painted partridge, and sand-grouse 
are the chief. 

The climate is healthy; and although the heat is severe Climate 
during the summer months, the light rainfall and cool winds sau 
make the monsoon season pleasant. 

The annual rainfall averages 32 inches, and, though the Rainfall. 
lightest in the Province, is excellently adapted to the rains 
crops of millet and cotton which are principally grown in the 
District. 

Situated on the main route between Hindustiin and the History. 
Deccan, and containing the fortress of Asirgarh which com- 
mands the passage of the Sdtpuris, Nimar has been at 
several periods of history the theatre of important events, 

In early times the country is believed to have been held 
by the Chauhin Rajputs, from whom the present Rand of 
Piploda claims descent. In 1295 Ali-ud-din, returning from 
his bold raid into the Deccan, took Asirgarh, and put all 
the Chauhins to the sword, except one boy. Northern Nimar 
about this time came into the possession of a ruler belonging 
to the Bhilila tribe, who are believed to be a mixed race 
of Rajputs and Bhils, The chiefs of Mandhata, Bhimgarh, 
and Selini trace their descent from the Bhildla rulers. About 
1387 it became subject to the Muhammadan Sultans of 
Malwa, whose capital was at Mandu on the crest of the 
Vindhyan range. In 1399 Nasir Khan Fardki, succeeding 
his father, who had obtained a grant of southern Nimar from 
the Delhi emperor, assumed independence, and established 
the Faraki dynasty of Khindesh. He captured Asirgarh, 
and founded the cities of Burhinpur and Zaindbad on the 
opposite banks of the ‘Tapti in honour of two Shaikhs. The 
Fariki dynasty held Khandesh with their capital at Bur- 
hanpur for eleven generations until 1600, in which year 
both Nimar and Khandesh were annexed by the emperor 
Akbar, who captured Asirgarh by blockade from Bahadur 
Khin, the last of the Farikis, Northern Nimar was at- 
tached to the Swéa4 of Malw4, and the southern portion to 
that of Khindesh. The prince Dinydl was made governor 
T2 
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of the Deccan with his capital at Burhinpur, where he drank 
himself to death in 1t605. Akbar and his successors did 
much to improve the District, which became a place of the 
first importance, the city of Burhinpur attaining the height 
of its prosperity during the reign of Shah Jahin. In 1670 the 
Marathis first invaded Khaindesh, and plundered the country 
up to the gates of Burhdnpur, the city itself being sacked 
by them some years afterwards, immediately on the departure 
of the unwieldy army which Aurangzeb led to the conquest 
of the Deccan. After the assumption of the government of 
the Deccan by the Nizim Asaf Jah in 1720, Nimdr was 
the scene of frequent conflicts between his troops and those 
of the Peshwa, until it was ceded to the latter by different 
treaties between r7go and 1760. It was subsequently trans- 
ferred, with the exception of the sarganas of Kanipur and 
Beria in the south of the District, to Sindhia and Holkar. The 
curious and very inconvenient interlacing of the boundaries with 
those of Holkar’s territory in this tract is a relic of the diplo- 
macy of the Peshwa, who retained in his own possession certain 
villages which would give him control of the fords over the 
Narbadi. From 1800 until the close of the Marathi and 
Pindiri Wars in 18138, Nimar was subjected to an unceasing 
round of invasion and plunder, still known as ‘the time of 
trouble,” the traces of which are even now visible in the 
deserted state of fertile tracts once thickly populated. It was 
plundered impartially by the invading troops of Holkar and 
those which Sindhia gathered to protect it, while the Pindaris 
may be said to have been at home in Nimir, their chief 
camps being located in the dense wilds of Handid between the 
Narbada and the Vindhyan range. In 1817 the Pindans 
were dispersed by the British troops, their leader Chita being 
killed by a tiger in his jungle hiding-place. The tracts of 
Kandipur and Berid were ceded by the Peshwi in 1818, and 
the north of the District came under British management by 
the treaty with Sindhia of 1823. In 1860 these tracts, as well 
as the Zainabad and Manjrod parganas, with Burhdnpur, were 
ceded by Sindhia in full sovereignty. In 1864 Nimir was 
attached to the Central Provinces, and the District head- 
quarters, which had previously been at Mandleshwar, were 
removed to Khandwi as offering a more central position for 
the new District. During the Mutiny, Asirgarh and Burhdnpur 
were garrisoned by a detachment of the Gwalior Contingent 
who were disaffected. The District officer, Major Keatinge, 
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until a detachment of Bombay infantry came up and disarmed 
the Gwalior troops. In 1858 Tantid Topi traversed the 
District with a numerous body of starving followers. Con- 
siderable plundering occurred, and several police stations 
and public buildings, including those at Khandwa, were burnt ; 
but the people remained unaffected. 

KHanpwa was formerly a centre of the Jain community, Archaeo- 

and many finely-carved pieces of stone-work taken from Jain !ey- 
temples may be seen in the houses and buildings of the town. 
At BURHANPUR are two mosques erected in the sixteenth 
century, one of which is a fine building decorated with stone 
carvings. MANDHATA is well-known as containing one of the 
twelve most celebrated Amgams of Siva, and a number of 
temples have been constructed here at different periods, 

The population of the District at the last three enumerations The 
has been as follows: (1881) 252,937 ; (1891) 285,944; (1901) people. 
327,035'. Substantial increases of 13 and 14 per cent, 
respectively, have occurred in the last two decades, the fortunes 
of Nimar between 1891 and 1ogor having. differed materially 
from those of the rest of the Province. There has been con- 
siderable immigration during the last decade from Central 
India, Berir, and Bombay. The District contains two towns, 
Kuanpwa, the head-quarters, and BURHANFUR; and 922 
inhabited villages. The density of population is only 77 
persons per square mile, or 65 if the towns are excluded. 
Large areas of the District are uncultivable, while others, once 
populated, have never recovered from the havoc wrought at 
the commencement of last century. The principal statistics 
of population, according to the Census of rgor, are given 
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' In rgo4, 38 villages with an area of 51 square miles and a population 
of 2,580 persons, together with 293 square miles of Government forest, 
were transferred from Hoshangabad District to the Harald fatsil, The 
corrected totals of area and population are 4,273 square miles and 329,615 
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The figures for religion show that 86 per cent. of the 
population are Hindus, 10 per cent. Muhammadans, and nearly 
3 per cent. Animists. The proportion of Muhammadans is 
larger in Nimar than in any other District in the Province. 
Many of the aboriginal Bhils nominally profess this religion, 
while there is a large settlement of poor Muhammadans in 
Burhinpur. The languages of Nimirare very diverse, A special 
local speech, Nimari, akin to the Malwi dialect of Rajputina, 
but influenced by Marathi, is spoken by the majority of the 
rural inhabitants of the north of the District. The Bhils have 
a dialect of mixed Hind! and Gujarati, About r4 per cent. of 
the population, principally in the Burhanpur /aAs#, speak the 
K.hindesh dialect of Marathi, 14,000 of the Muhammadans, or 
4 per cent. of the population, speak Urda, while more than 
half of the Korkiis have retained their own language. 

The population, as is shown by the varieties of speech, 
has been recruited from different sources. There is a strong 
Maratha element in the Burhanpur aAst/, which was formerly 
part of Khandesh, The hills are inhabited by the Bhils of 
Central India and the Korkds of the Sitpuris, while Rajputs, 
Muhammadans, and Gajars from Northern India have colonized 
the Khandwi plain. The principal landholding castes are 
Rajputs (28,000), Brahmans (15,000), Banids (ro,000), Kunbis 
(27,000), and Gajars (20,000). ‘The Rajputs of Nimar are for 
the most part of very impure blood, and are locally designated 
as choti-tur, which has this signification. The Brahmans 
belong to two local subdivisions, called Nagar and Naramdeo, 
The latter derive their name from living on the Narbada nver, 
while the former are village priests, accountants, landlords, and 
schoolmasters. The best cultivating castes are the Gijars and 
Kunbis, The former especially constitute an industrious class 
by shallow wells, by which method they obtain two crops in 
the year. The Bhildlas (10,000), who are considered to be 
descended from the Aryan Rajput and the aboriginal Bhil, 
have already been mentioned. They include a number of old 
proprietary families, but, except for these, are scarcely to be 
distinguished in appearance from a purely Dravidian tribe, 
while they bear a very bad character for dishonesty and 
drunkenness. ‘The same may be said about the Bhils (22,000), 
who nominally profess Islim. In practice they, and more 
especially their women, retain the primitive beliefs of their 
forefathers. The Korkds (31,000) of Nimar are somewhat 
more civilized and industrious than their fellow tribesmen of 
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the central Satpuris, They occupy chiefly the fertile lands 
in the otherwise depopulated Tapti valley, are fairly supplied 
with ploughing and breeding cattle, and raise wheat, gram, and 
rice by regular tillage. ‘Their villages are built of close bamboo 
wattle-work, with almost Swisslike neainess. They habitually 
carry a small bamboo flute like a pen behind the ear, on which 
they play when drunk, or when propitiating the village deities. 
About 67 per cent. of the population of the District are 
supported by agriculture. 

Christians number 1,399, including 1,157 natives. These Christian 

latter are mainly converts of the Methodist Episcopal and missions. 
Roman Catholic missions, which have stations at Khandwa. 
‘The former supports an orphanage, some schools, and a village 
in which the children are trained to agriculture. The latter 
has a Convent school at Khandw4, and several others in the 
interior, and also owns a village. 

The soil of the District is formed from disintegrated trap General 
rock and is partly alluvial. Along the flat banks of streams it *t}e") 
is a rich black. mould, from 4 to 10 feet deep, and extremely ditions. 
tenacious of moisture. In ordinary years it produces two 
crops. Next to this in excellence is the ordinary black soil 
of the Narbad& valley, which will produce wheat or other 
spring crops without irrigation, It is not found over large 
tracts in Nimar, owing to the uneven nature of the country, 
but most villages have a small patch of it, and even the 
desolate upper Tapti valley contains a considerable area of 
this class of soil, On the summits of the plateaux and level 
high-lying ground is found a shallow brown soil resting on 
gravel, and suited for the rains crops, which do not require 
large quantities of water. This covers more than half the 
cultivated area, and bears the staple crops of the District, yowar 
and cotton. There is comparatively little inferior soil. 

No less than 330 square miles are held wholly or partially Chief agri- 
free of revenue, the amount thus assigned being Ks. 60,000. eee 
A special grant of a few villages for a term of years has been and crops. 
made to persons who assisted in the capture of the notorious 
dacoit ‘Tanti More than 550 square miles are held 
on ryetwdrt tenure, paying a revenue of Rs. 1,02,000; part 
of this area is still shown as Government forest and managed 
by the Forest department. The remaining area is held on the 
ordinary tenures, 31 per cent. being in the possession of matlnk- 
makbiizas or plot-proprietors, and 52 per cent. in that of occu- 
pancy tenants. The chief statistics of cultivation in 1903-4 are 
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The staple crops are cotton and jewdér, covering respectively 
4to and 264 square miles. Of other crops wheat occupies 60 
square miles, gram 36, rice 12, f/ 153, and pulses tos. Of 
special crops there are a few hundred acres under ganja 
(Cannadis sativa), which is grown by licence under the direct 
supervision of Government, and provides the Province with its 
supply of this drug; a number of betel-vine gardens are culti- 
vated, and several acres of vineyards formerly existed on the 
Asirgarh hills, but viticulture is now on the decline. ‘The vines 
produce a fair-sized white grape of a somewhat acid flavour. 
Pomegranates are also grown in Nimar, 

During the last thirty-five years the occupied area has 
expanded by 50 per cent. There is still room for extension 
of cultivation, but mainly on poorer soils. The chief feature 
of recent years has been the increase of cotton ; in the neigh- 
bourhood of Burhinpur this crop is so profitable that the 
cultivators do not grow enough jewdr for their own food, and it 
has to be imported from Berar. The variety of cotton called 
Dharwari was obtained from Berar in 1892, and has since 
largely ousted the local variety previously grown. Loans under 
the Land Improvement Loans Act amounted to only Rs. 13,000 
from 1893 to 1903, but in the following year Rs. 23,000 was 
advanced. Under the Agriculturists' Loans Act more than 
_ (Cattle are largely bred in the District, mainly in the hills of 


_the north and south. The Khandwa bullock is small, with 


short ears and dewlaps, and generally red or brown in colour, 
forming a striking contrast to the large white oxen of Malwa 
and Gujarat. For their size the local breed are powerfully 
built, and are light, active, and enduring, while they have the 
strong hoofs which are essential in a stony country. They trot 
well, and the marriage processions of the Gijars, who prize 
good cattle, generally terminate in a race on the homeward 
journey. Buffaloes are bred locally; and well-to-do tenants 
frequently keep buffalo cows for the sake of their milk, from 
which g/? is manufactured, and also for the manure which they 
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afford. The young bulls are sold in Khandesh, or allowed to 
die, as they are not used for cultivation. Goats are largely 
kept by Muhammadans for their milk and for food, and 
sheep also in the Burhinpur faési/. Their manure is sold, but 
blankets are not made in any numbers. - 

About 2o square miles are irrigated, of which 3,000 acres Irrigation. 
are garden crops or orchards, and the remainder the spring 
crops, wheat, gram, arid lentils (#asi#r). ‘The application of 
an artificial water-supply to spring crops is a special feature of 
the agriculture of Nimar, found nowhere else in the Province. 
One reason which has been suggested for this is that the 
surface soil overlies rock or gravel at a slight depth, and 1s 
well drained. Nearly the whole of the irngation is fram wells, 
less than 200 acres being supplied from tanks or streams, 
There are about 2,500 temporary and nearly 2,o00 masonry 
wells. Unfaced wells cost only about Rs. 60, and last for 
a number of years before the crumbling of the rock makes 
it necessary to face them at an expenditure of about Rs, zoo. 
But oceasionally the rock is too hard for blasting by indigenous 
methods, | 

Government forests cover 1,951 square miles, or 46 per cent. Forests. 
of the area of the District. About 1,706 square miles are 
‘reserved’ forest; and the remainder, mainly situated in the 
Tapti valley, has been assigned for disforestation when required 
for the extension of cultivation. The best forests are comprised 
in the Pundsa and Chandgarh ranges on the banks of the Nar- 
badd, and in the upper Tapti valley, which contain the most 
valuable teak timber in the District. The Sdtpuri Hills, north 
and south of the Tapti, include the greater part of the remaining 
forest area, mainly composed of inferior species. ‘The growth 
on the hill slopes is dense ; but elsewhere it 1s generally sparse, 
and interspersed with numerous bare patches, the result of 
former shifting cultivation. The forest revenue in 1903-4 was 
Rs. 1,50,000, almost the highest in the Province. This favour- 
able result is not due to the excellence of the forests, but to 
the local demand for fuel and grazing. Fuel is exported to the 
cotton factories of Berir and Khindesh, and also used in the 
District factories. ‘Timber likewise is largely exported, while 
in 1903-4 nearly 210,000 head of cattle were taken to graze in 
‘reserved’ forest, and the revenue realized from this source 
was Ks. 46,000. 

Tron ores exist at Chindgarh, Barwai, and on the Chhot Minerals. 
Tawa river, but they are not now worked. ‘There are quarries of 
limestone near Burhainpur, and of sandstone in various places, 
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The hand industries of the District are unimportant, the 
majority of the non-agricultural population being engaged in 
transport, commerce, or the working-up of raw cotton. Coarse 
country cloth is woven at Khandwa and other large villages. 
There are silk-weaving and gold and silver lace industries at 
Burhinpur, and rough glass globes lined with lead for decorating 
the interiors of houses are also made. In 1904 the District 
contained 26 cotton-ginning factories and g pressing factories. 
Most of these are at Khandwa; and there are two ginning 
factories and two presses at Lalbagh, the station for Burhinpur, 
and ginning factories at Nimarkhedi, Jawar, and Pandhina in 
the Khandwa faés?/, and at Ichhdpur, Burhanpur, Shihpur, 
Rahidurpur, and Aimigird in the Burhinpur faAsi, The 
proprietors are generally Marwari Baniis, Muhammadan 
Bohras, or Pairsis, but a few are Marathi Brahmans. The 
large majority of the factories have been opened since 1890, 
and many new ones have been started within the last few 
years, The amount of capital invested in them is approxi- 
mately 13 lakhs, and their output for 1904 was 180,965 cwt. of 
cotton ginned, and 202,989 cwt. pressed. A combined oil 
mill, timber factory, and iron foundry has been established at 
Khandwi with a capital of Rs. 22,000. 

Raw cotton and cotton-seed, #4, and fowdr are the principal 
exports. Most of the yowdr sent from Khandwi comes from 
Indore and the adjoining States. Other exports include san- 
hemp, timber and bhamboos, flowers and seed of the ma/wd- 
tree, and ground-nuts. Salt comes from Bombay, and a coarser 
kind. from Ahmadabad, gwr or unrefined sugar from Poona 
and Northern India, and tobacco from Gujarat. Building and 
paving stones are obtained from Hoshangibad, The cotton 
trade is in the hands of Muhammadan Bhatias, and that in 
oilseeds is conducted by a European firm. 

The Great Indian Peninsula Railway line to Jubbulpore 
passes through the centre of the District, with a length of 
§9 miles and 16 stations within its limits. From Khandwa, 
the Rajputana-Milwi metre-gauge line branches off to Indore, 
with a length of 29 miles and § stations in Nimar. ‘There are 
no metalled roads except short feeders, The only made road 
is that from Khandw4 towards Mhow, and this has now been 
superseded by the railway. The rocky nature of the soil 
permits of the maintenance of a network of passable tracks 
In the open country; but the communications with the upper 
Tapti valley and across the passes to Berir are somewhat 
deficient, and are now being improved by the construction of 
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main roads. ‘The total length of metalled roads is 62 miles 
and of unmetalled roads rr7 miles. With the exception of 24 
miles maintained by the District council, all are in charge of 
the Public Works department, and the annual expenditure on 
maintenance is Rs. 56,000. There are avenues of trees on 
only one or two short lengths of road. ; 

The first recorded famine in Nimar was in the year 1803, Famine. 
and was due to a failure of rain combined with the devastation 
caused by Sindhia’s armies. It is known as the Maha-Aal, 
or ‘great famine,’ and grain sold at 1 Ib. per rupee. The 
fertile and populous tracts of Zaindbid and Manjrod became 
wholly waste. The next famine occurred in 1845, caused 
by a failure of the monsoon, which ceased in August, There 
was much distress; Rs. 7o,ooo was expended on relief and 
3 lakhs of revenue was remitted. The District was only 
slightly affected in 1897, distress being confined to some 
villages on the Hoshangaibad border and to the forest tribes, 
and the numbers relieved never reached 4,000. In the cotton 
areas an excellent crop in 1895 had enriched the people. In 
1899 the rainfall was extraordinarily deficient, and there was 
a complete failure of both harvests. ‘The numbers on relief in 
July, 1900, reached 89,000, or 31 per cent. of the population, 
and the total expenditure was 18 lakhs. Several roads were 
constructed or improved, the railway embankment was widened, 
and forest-clearings were made in the Manjrod tract with a view 
to the settlement of ryeftedri villages. 

The Deputy-Commissioner is aided by three Assistant or District 

Extra-Assistant Commissioners. For administrative purposes naa 
the District is divided into three fadsi/s, each of which has staf. 
a fadstidar and a natb-tahsi/dar, while an additional #aréd- 
fatsiidar 15 posted to Burhanpur for the Manjrod tract. 
A Forest officer of the Imperial Service is usually stationed 
in the District, and the public works are in charge of the 
Executive Engineer of the Hoshangabid division, whose head- 
quarters are at Hoshangibid town. 

The civil judicial staff consists of a District and a Subordinate Civil and 
Judge, with Munsifs at Khandwa and Burhnpur, and additional “0s! 
Munsifs have recently been appointed to Khandwa. The” = 
Divisional and Sessions Judge of the Nerbudda Division has 
superior civil and criminal jurisdiction. The tendency of the 
people to petty litigation is noticeable, but many suits are 
compromised after being filed in court. Owing to the situation 
of the District on the main route between Northern and 
Central India and the Deccan, many professional criminals 
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annually pass through it and commit dacoities, burglaries, and 
cattle-lifting ; but very little serious crime is to be attributed 
to the resident population. The proximity of several Native 
States gives rise to a large amount of smuggling of excisable 
articles. 

Nimar is the only District in the Central Provinces in which 
the regular land revenue system of the Mughal empire was 
introduced. ‘The assessment was made on separate holdings 
after measurement, The fafe/ or headman of the village 
received a drawback on the collections, besides various 
miscellaneous dues, and his office was hereditary; while for 
groups of villages superintendents designated mand/ot were 
appointed, who managed the revenue accounts and received 
4 proportion as remuneration, their offices being also hereditary. 
Relations of the pdfe/ or ‘mand/oi, in lieu of succession to the 
office which passed by primogeniture, obtained holdings of 
land, and thus a class of hereditary cultivators grew up. In 
the less advanced tracts, the old Rajput or Bhilala chieftains 
occupied the position of the mand/of, Under the Muham- 
madans Nimadr attained a high degree of prosperity; and 
although the period of Maratha administration was characterized 
by reckless extortion and oppression, the framework of the 
revenue system was not seriously impaired. Owing to changes 
in the District area, the revenue demand of the earlier settle- 
ments cannot be compared with that now existing. The first 
settlements were effected by officers who were ignorant of local 
conditions, and made no allowance for the removal of the 
market for produce furnished by the troops which had pre 
viously garrisoned the District. In 1851, after several short-term 
assessments, an attempt was made to settle the revenue with 
the body of village cultivators and to confer on them proprietary 
rights, the hereditary Adé/ and headman of the village being 
reduced to the position of a mere rent collector. This system 
generally failed, as most of the village communities, having 
no experience of the system or clear understanding of the 
proposals made, refused to accept them, and the villages were 
settled either with the hereditary headmen, with the old 
superior revenue officials, or with strangers. In certain areas 
the settlement was not carried out at all owing to the Mutiny. 
After Nimar was transferred to the Central Provinces, it was 
determined, in view of the unsatisfactory nature of the previous 
settlement, to make a fresh investigation of tenures for the 
whole District. A new twenty years’ settlement was accord- 
ingly completed in 1868-9 by Captain Forsyth, whose report 
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on Nimir may be specially mentioned for its excellence. The 
net revenue was fixed at 1-81 lakhs. The term of the old 
assessment was, however, allowed to expire, and the new 
settlement did not come into force until 1875. Proprietary 
rights were conferred on the headmen; but in view of the fact 
that in many cases the previous settlement had been made 
direct with the body of cultivators, many of these received the 
mafis-makdisa tenure, or right of ownership in their individual 
holdings, while an occupancy right was conferred on all other 
tenants. On the expiry of Captain Forsyth’s settlement, the 
District was reassessed during the years 1895-8. The net 
revenue was raised to 2-839 lakhs, or by 52 per cent., the 
average revenue incidence per acre being R. o-g-o (maximum 
Rs. 1-1-8, minimum R. o-4—9), and that of the rental R. o-11-8 
(maximum Rs. 1-9-4, minimum R. o-6-o). The term of the 
new settlement is fourteen or fifteen years over most of the 
District. The receipts of land and total revenue for a series 
eS eee enemy i ada lial inl -- 





The increase in the land revenve receipts is largely due to the 
colonization of land by Government. 

The management of local affairs outside municipal areas is Local 
entrusted to a District council and three local boards, each Posts as! 
having jurisdiction over one faAési/. The income of the District palities. 
council in 1903-4 was Ks. 59,000. The expenditure on 
education was Rs. 24,000 and on public works Rs. 17,000 
KHANDWA and BURHANFUR are municipal towns. 

The District Superintendent of police has a force of 447 Police and 
officers and men, including a special reserve of 25, and 7 ia 
mounted constables, besides 1,383 village watchmen for 924 
inhabited towns and villages. Khandwi contains a District 
jail, with accommodation for 122 prisoners, including 12 females. 

The daily average number of prisoners in ro0q was gr. 

In respect of education Nimdar is the leading District of the Education. 
Provinee, nearly 6 per cent. of the population (11-2 males and 
o-3 females) being able to read and write. The proportion 
of children under instruction to those of school-going age 
is 2 per cent. Statistics of the number of pupils are as 
follows: (1880-1) 3,971; (1890-1) 4,534; (1900-1) 4,828; 
(1903-4) 5,599, including 227 girls. The educational institu- 
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tions comprise a high school at Khandwi, 3 English and 

4 vernacular middle schools, and 9§ primary schools. There 

are also 2 primary girls’ schools. The expenditure on education 

in 1903-4 was Rs. 42,000, of which Rs. 32,000 was derived 

from Provincial and Local funds and Rs. 6,c00 from fees, 
Hospitals The District has 7 dispensaries, with accommodation for 
and dis- 98 in-patients. In roo4 the number of cases treated was 
: 50,262, of whom 461 were in-patients, and 1,79r operations | 

were performed. The expenditure was Rs. 20,000. os 
Vaccina- Waccination is compulsory only in the municipal towns of : 
rat Khandwa and Burhinpur. The number of persons successfully # 

vaccinated in 1903-4 was 44 per thousand of the District 

population, a very favourable result. 

_ [J. Forsyth, Settlement Report, 1866; C. W. Montgomerie, 

Settlement Report, 1got. A District Gazetteer is being 

compiled. | 

Khandwa Tahsil.—North-western fa4s?/ of Nimar District, 

Central Provinces, situated between 21° 31° and 22° 20’ N. and 

76° 4° and 76° 59° E., with an area of 2,046 square miles. The 

population in rgor was 181,684, compared with 163,003 in 

1891. The density is 89 persons per square mile. The AAési/ 

contains one town, KHanpwa (population, 19,401), the head- 

quarters of the faAés?/ and District, and 437 inhabited villages. 

Excluding 671 square miles of Government forest, 58 per cent. 

of the available area is occupied for cultivation, The cultivated 

area In 1903-4 was 713 square miles. The demand for land 

revenue in the same year was Rs, 1,67,000, and for cesses 

Rs. 18,000. The fzdsi/ consists of an undulating plain, 

forming the valleys of the Abnd and Sukta rivers, and fringed 

by low hills towards the north and west. 

Burhanpur Tahsil,—Southern ¢aést/ of Nimar District, 

Central Provinces, lying between 21° 5° and 21° 37’ N. and 

75 57 and 76° 48’ E., with an area of 1,138 square miles. 

The population in 1901 was 92,933, compared with 81,366 in 

1891. The fadst/ has one town, BurHANPUR (population, 

33,341), the head-quarters, and 194 villages. It also contains - 

the ancient fort of AsiIrGaRH. The average density is $2 persons 

per square mile, but the town of Burhdnpur contains more than 

a third of the whole population of the fadsi/. Excluding 737 

square miles of Government forest, 72 per cent. of the available 

area is occupied for cultivation. The cultivated area in 1903-4 

was 241 square miles. ‘The demand for land revenue in the 

Same year was Es. 1,24,000, and for cesses Rs, r7,c00. The 

fads? lies in the yalley of the Tapti, a narrow strip of very 
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fertile land, with hills on the north and south. The upper or 
eastern part of the valley, though containing excellent soil, is 
mainly covered by forest. This land is now in process of 
allotment on the ryefedri system, 

Harsiid.—North-eastern fadsi/ of Nimir District, Central 
Provinces, lying between 21° 38 and 22° 25° N. and 76° 25° 
and 77° 13° E., with an area of 1,089 square miles. The 
population of the area now forming the faA/si/ was 54,998 
In tgor, and 44,155 in 1891. The density is 51 persons 
per square mile, and there are 291 inhabited villages. The 
head-quarters, Harsiid, is a village of only 1,098 inhabitants, 
33 miles from Khandw& on the rulway line towards tarsi. 
Excluding §43 square miles of Government forest, 68 per cent. 
of the available area is occupied for cultivation. The cultivated 
area in 1903-4 was 276 square miles. The demand for land 
revenue in the same year was Ks. 1,23,000, and for cesses 
Rs. 12,000. The fa/si/ was formed in 1896 by the transfer of 
the Chirwa tract from Hoshangibid District and of some 
villages from the Khandwd faési/, with the object of settling 
this large area of cultivable waste land on the ryefwdrd system. 
About 160 rrofmdrt villages have been established in the faAsi/, 
which was enlarged*in 1904 by the transfer of another tract 
from Hoshangabid. The land generally is broken and uneven, 
and covered over considerable areas with forest. 

Asirgarh.—Hill fort in the Burhinpur “As/ of Nimir 
District, Central Provinces, situated in 21° 28” N. and 76° 18° 
E., 29 miles from Khandwa, and 7 miles from Chandni station 
on the Great Indian Peninsula Railway. The fort was held 
until recently by a small detachment of native infantry from 
Mhow, but this was removed in rgo4. It is situated on an 
outlying spur of the Satpuri range, 850 feet high from the 
base and 2,283 above sea-level, and formerly commanded 
the main road from Hindustin to the Deccan. The area of 
the fort crowning the hill is about 6o acres, and except in two 
places it is surrounded by a sheer scarp 50 to 120 feet in 
depth. The two points of access are defended by ramparts, 
through one of which a narrow ascent of stone steps passes 
through five gateways to the fort. An outer line of works, 
called the lower fort, embraces an inferior branch ef the hill 
immediately above the village. .A sally-port has been con- 
structed through the underlying rock at the south-eastern 
corner. In the foundations of the fort are many vaulted 
chambers, probably old granaries. Firishta derived the name 
of Asirgarh from Asa Ahir, to whom he attributes the foundation 
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of the fort; but this is probably incorrect, as the name ‘Astr is 
repeatedly mentioned by the Rajput poet Chand. It may come 
from the Asi or Haihaya kings who ruled the Narbada valley 
from Maheswira. Im 1295 Asirgarh was a stronghold of the 
Chauhin Rajputs, and was stormed by Ald-ud-din Khilji on his 
return from raiding the Deccan, the whole garrison being put 
to the sword except one boy, It was subsequently held by the 
last of the Fardki kings of Khandesh; and taken by Akbar after 
a long siege in 1600. An inscription cut in the rock records 
thisevent. The main gateway was built in the reign of Jahangir, 
and the mosque (subsequently used as a barrack) in the reign 
of Shah Jahan. A great bronze gun which was cast at Burhanpur 
in 1665 formerly stood on the western bastion, but has been 
recently removed to Government House, Nagpur. In 1803 
Asirgarh was held by the Marithis, and was taken by a 
detachment of General Wellesley'’s army shortly after the battle 
of Assaye, but was restored on the conclusion of peace. It was 
again besieged by a British force in 1819, and taken after 
a siege of twenty days, during which there was a considerable 
amount of fighting, and the British lost a hundred native 
soldiers by an accidental explosion in a battery. 

Burhanpur Town.— Head-quarters of the faAsi/ of the same 
name, Nimar District, Central Provinces, situated in 21° 18" N. 
and 76° 14° E., on the Great Indian Peninsula Railway, 310 
miles from Bombay, the station being at Lalbagh, a suburb 
two miles distant from the town and not included in the 
municipality. The town is surrounded by a masonry wall with 
Massive gates on the main roads, and the Tapti river flows 
along the southern side. The space contained within the 
walls is two miles in length from north to south, and half 
a mile in breadth ; but numerous remains outside show that the 
suburbs must once have been very extensive. ‘The population 
in the last four years of census was: (1872) 29,303; (1881) 
30,017; (t89r) 32,252; (190r) 33,341. The total in rgo1 
included 21,762 Hindus and 11,253 Muhammadans. Among 
the Musalmans are a number of Behnds or cotton-cleaners, and 
there is also a large community of Bohras, a sect of Gujarati 
merchants. 

Burhinpur was founded about 1400 by Nasir Khan, the first 
an te prince of the Faraki dynasty of Khandesh, 

called by him after the famous Shaikh Burhin-ud-din of 
Daulatabid. Zainabad on the opposite side of the Tipti was 
founded at the same time, and called after another Shaikh 
Zain-ud-din. Burhanpur was the usual residence of all the 
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later Fariki kings, and it was during their rule of two centuries 
that the two great mosques called the Jima Masjid and the 
Bibl Masjid were built. In 1600 Burhinpur, with the kingdom 
of the Fardkis, was annexed by the emperor Akbar. Under 
Akbar and his successor, Burhinpur was greatly embellished. 
In the 4ins-Adéari it is described as a ‘large city with many 
gardens, in some of which is found sandal-wood, inhabited by 
people of all nations and abounding with handicraftsmen. In 
the summer the town is covered with dust, and during the rains 
the streets are full of mud and stone.’ Burhinpur formed the 
seat of government of the Deccan princes of the empire till 
1635, when Aurangibid took its place. After this event, 
Burhinpur became the capital of the large Svéa4 of Khindesh, 
usually governed by a prince of the royal blood. The transfer 
had not occurred at the time when Sir Thomas Roe, Ambas- 
sador in 1614 from James I to the Great Mughal, paid his visit 
to prince Parvez, son of Jahdngir. Forty-four years after Sir 
Thomas Roe’s visit Tavernier described Burhinpur (or as he 
wrote it, DEAT pONE), through which he then passed for the 
second time, as ‘a great city very much ruined, the houses 
being for the most part thatched with straw.’ He adds: 
‘There ts also a great castle in the midst of the city, where the 
governor lives. The government of this province is a very 
considerable command, only conferred upon the son or uncle 
of the king. There is a great trade in this city; and as well 
in Brampour as over all the Provinces, there is made a pro- 
digious quantity of calicuts, very clear and white, which are 
transported into Persia, Turkey, and Muscovia, Poland, Arabia, 
to Grand Cairo, and other places.’ The remains of mosques 
and other buildings show that, at the height of its prosperity 
under the Mughals, Burhinpur extended over an area of about 
five square miles. The city continued to play an important 
part in the wars of the empire, particularly in the reign of 
Aurangzeb. It was plundered in 1685 by the Marithis just 
after the emperor had left it with an enormous army to 
subjugate the Deccan. Repeated battles were afterwards fought 

ts neighbourhood, until in 1719 the demands of the Marithis 
for the chawth ox one-fourth of the revenue was formally con- 
ceded. Between rj7z0 and 1748 Burhdnpur was the head- 
quarters of the Nizim Asaf Jah, who then possessed the govern- 
ment of the Deccan. It afterwards belonged to the Peshwa 
and Sindhia, and was taken by General Wellesley's army in 
1803, but did not finally become British territory until 1860. 
In 1849 the town was the scene of a desperate and sanguinary 
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afffay between the Muhammadans and Hindus. In 1897 
a large part of the town was destroyed by fire, and in 1903 
there was a severe outbreak of plague with 1,572 deaths. The 
Bibl Masjid is now in a bad state of repair; but the Jima 
Masjid, which was built by Ali Khan in 1588 and visited by 
Akbar twelve years later, is a fine building, decorated with stone 
carvings executed in perfect taste. Along the river bank the 
ruins of the fort rise to a great height, and the remains of lofty 
halls bear testimony to the magnificence of its palace. The 
tombs in the suburbs include those of Mubirak Shah and Adil 
Shah, which are under repair. 

Burhinpur was created a municipality in 1869. The 
municipal receipts and expenditure during the decade end- 
Ing rgor averaged Rs. Gs,000. In 1903-4 the income was 
Rs. 62,000, including octroi (Rs. 44,000) and conservancy 
(Rs. 7,000); and the principal items of expenditure were 
sanitation (Rs. 13,000), education (Rs. 6,e00), general ad- 
ministration and collection of taxes (Rs. 6,c00), and refunds 
of duty on goods in transit (Rs. 5,000), out of a total of 
Rs. 54,000. Asystem of water-works was completed by the 
Mughal emperor Jahangir in the seventeenth century. Several 
lines of subterranean wells were constructed to catch the water 
percolating from the hills to the centre of the valley, and 


connected by conduits leading into masonry reservoirs, Eight. 


lines of wells can be traced, but all except two are quite out of 
repair. From the reservoirs water was distributed to the town 
by a system of earthenware or stone pipes, furnished at short 
intervals with tall hollow columns of masonry, which served 
the purpose of stand-pipes from which the water could be 
drawn off. The present scheme, which was completed in 
1894, involved the construction of masonry channels for the 
valves and stand-posts for the old earthenware and stone 
channels, The work cost r-43 lakhs and the annual main- 
tenance charges are Rs. 3,200. No water rate is yet levied 
except on private connexions. 

Burhanpur has a considerable export trade in raw cotton, 
and the town contains three ginning factories. Two more 
ginning factories and two presses have been established at 
Lalbagh. The principal hand industry of the town is the 
production of silk cloths embroidered with gold and silver 
lace, which continues now in the same manner as described by 
Tavernier. The manufacture of the gold wire is distinct from 
the weaving industry, and is carried on by a special set of 
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craftsmen. About 2,000 persons were supported in roo1 by 
the wire-drawing industry, and the same number by silk- 
weaving. Another small industry is the manufacture of rough 
globes of coloured and frosted glass for decorative purposes. 
The construction of the railway has deprived Burhanpur of 
the favourable position it formerly enjoyed as the main trade 
centre between Hindustin and the Deccan, while changes in 
fashion have decreased the demand for its costly embroidered 
fabrics. The population, however, continues to increase at a 
slow rate. Burhinpur contains an English middle and girls’ 
school, several branch schools, and a dispensary. 

Khandwa Town.—Head-quarters of Nimir District, 
Central Provinces, situated in 21° 50° N. and 76° 22° E., on 
the Great Indian Peninsula Railway, 353 miles from Bombay, 
and forming the junction for the metrée-gauge RAjputina- 
Milwai branch line to Mhow. The town stands at an 
elevation of 1,007 feet, on a sheet of basalt rock covered with 
shallow surface soil; and owing to the proximity of the rock 
to the surface there is a noticeable absence of trees. The 
population at the last four enumerations was: (1872) 14,119 ; 
(r881r) 15,142; (1891) 15,589; (1901) 19,407. 

K.handwi is a place of considerable antiquity. Owing to its 
situation at the junction of the two great roads leading from 
Northern and Western India to the Deccan, it must have been 
occupied at an early period, and Cunningham identifies it 
with the Kognabanda of Ptolemy. It is mentioned by the 
Arabian geographer Albirini, who wrote early in the eleventh 
century. In the twelfth century it was a great seat of Jain 
worship; and many finely carved pillars, cornices, and other 
stonework belonging to old Jain temples may be seen in the 
more modern buildings. The town is surrounded by four 
great tanks with stone embankments. A new Jain temple 
constructed at a cost of Rs. 75,000 is now approaching 
completion. Khandwa is mentioned by the historian Firishta 
as the seat of a local governor of the kingdom of Malwi in 
1516. It was burnt by Jaswant Kao Holkar in 1802, and 
again partially by Tantia Top in 1858. 

Khandwi was created a municipality in 1867. The 
municipal receipts and expenditure during the decade 
ending toot averaged a lakh. In 1903-4 the income was 
Ks. 1,07,000, the mam heads of receipt being octroi 
(Rs. 65,000), markets and slaughter-houses (Rs. 5,000), and 
conservancy (Rs. 3,000); while the expenditure, which 
amounted to Rs. 1,04,000, included refunds of duty on goods 
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in transit (Rs. 34,000), conservancy (Rs. 8,006}, education 


(Rs, 10,000), and general administration and collection of 
taxes (Rs. 8,000), The town is supplied with water from the 


adjoining Mohghat reservoir. The catchment area of the 
tank has been increased by the construction of a canal 
3% miles in length to Ajanti, and is now about 9 square miles, 
the daily supply being calculated at 450,000 gallons. The 
works were opened in 1897 at a cost of 4 lakhs. The main- 
tenance charges amount to about Rs, §,000, to meet which a 
water rate has recently been imposed. Cotton is an important 
crop in Nimar District, and Khandwa is a centre for the export 
of the raw product. It now contains 9 ginning and 5 pressing 
factories, which have a total capital of about 63 lakhs and 
employ 1,000 operatives. Seven out of the fourteen factories 
have been opened within the last eight years, An oil-pressing 
and timber-sawing factory has also been erected. The dépat 
for the supply of ganja (Cannadis sativa) to the Central 
Provinces is situated at Khandwa, the crop being grown under 
licence in Nimir District. A rest camp for troops is main- 
tained during the trooping season, ‘There is @ printing press 
which issues a weekly paper in Marathi. The educational 
institutions comprise a high school, containing 46 pupils, two 





schools and an orphanage. The town has three dispensaries, 
one of which is a police hospital and another is maintained 
by the railway, A veterinary dispensary has recently been 
opened. 

Mandhata.—Village in the Khandwa éaAsi/ of Nimar Dis- 
trict, Central Provinces, situated in 22° 15 N. and 76° 9’ 





E., 32. miles Khandwa and 7 miles east of Mortakka 
station on the Rajputina-Malwa. Rail Population (1gor), 
832. It stands on the Narbada river and is a well-known 


Hindu place of pilgrimage, as it contains one of the twelve 
celebrated dingams of Siva. The village of Mindhata is built 
partly upon the south bank of the Narbada and partly upon an 
island in the river, and is excecdingly picturesque with rows of 
houses, temples, and shops, and the Rao's palace conspicuous: 
above the rest, standing on terraces scarped out of the sides of 
a hill on the island. Between the island and the southern 
bank the Narbada forms a deep pool, which is full of large 
‘ame fish. Uponthe summit of the hill are signs of a once 
flourishing settlement, in the shape of ruined fortifications and 
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temples. The most interesting is the temple of Siddhanath. 
It stands on a raised platform, whose plinth is supported by 
elephants in various positions. The temple of Onkir on the 
island is a comparatively modern structure, but the great 
columns supporting it have been taken from some older 
building. On the north bank of the river are some Vaishnava 
and Jain temples. The Rao of Mandhata, the hereditary 
custodian of all the modern temples, is a Bhilila claiming 
descent from a Chauhin Rajput who is said to have taken 
Mandhata from a Bhil chief in 1165. A large annual fair is 
held in October, at which in former years devotees of Bhairon 
threw themselves down from the cliffs and were dashed to 
pieces on the rocks in the river. The last sacrifice of this 
kind was Witnessed by a British officer in 1824. It is the 
practice at the fair to present horses as offerings at the shrine 
of Siva; and as the frugal worshippers are inclined to consider 
that any horse will pass muster for an offering as lang as it is 
alive, it has come to be a proverb, when describing an 
absolutely worthless horse, to say that it is good enough to be 
offered at the shrine of Mindhata. 

Betal District.—District in the Nerbudda Division of the Boun- 
Central Provinces, lying between 21° 22" and 22° 23 N. and papain 
77° 11' and 78° 34 E., with an area of 3,826 square miles. It ae alt 
is bounded on the north and west by Hoshangabad ; on the and river 
east by Chhindwara ; and on the south by the .Amraoti District """™ 
of Berar, Betal occupies nearly the entire width of the range 
between the valley of the Narbad’ on the north and the Berar 
plains on the south ; and with the exception of 15 or 20 villages 
which lie below the gAd¢s (passes) on the southern border, the 
whole District is situated on the plateau. The mean elevation 
is about 2,000 feet, but a number of peaks and ranges rise 
above 3,000 feet; and in the south-west corner the Khimla 
plateau reaches a height of 3,789 feet. The District may be 
described generally as a central plateau surrounded by a belt of 
hilly and forest-covered country, wide on the north and west, 
but narrower on the east and south, The northern portion, 
down to the valleys of the Bel and Machna rivers, and the town 
of Badnir, is principally occupied by the main chain of the 
SAtpuris and its outlying spurs. About half of this tract con- 
sists of forest-clad ranges, between which lies an undulating 
country, intersected by innumerable watercourses and covered 
principally with a thin sandy soil of little value for cultivation, 

In the north-east the Tawi river flows along the border of the 
District, and is joined east of Shahpur by the Miachna, which 
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rises close to Badniir. The Morand rises near Chicholi, and 
flows to the north-west to join the Ganjal river in Hoshangabad. 


South of the sandy tract lies the rich valley of Betal, watered 


by the Machna and Sampna rivers, almost entirely under culti- 
vation and well wooded, while farther to the east the smaller 


valleys of the Ambhord and Tapti present a similar appearance, ° 


To the south-east lies an extensive rolling area of basaltic 
formation, having the sacred town of Multai and the springs 
of the river Tapti at its highest point, and consisting of alter- 
nate ridges of bare stony hills and narrow fertile valleys. Along 
the southern, eastern, and western borders is a strip of hilly 
country, generally narrow, but increasing towards the west to a 
breadth of about 15 miles from south to north. ‘The southern 
hills form the gédés of the Satpuris leading down to the Berar 
plains. In the west of the District the northern and southern 
ranges meet in the wild tract of hill and forest forming the 
farganas of Sauligarh in Betal and Kalibhit in Nimar. The 
Tapu, rising at Multai, flows due west through the southern 
part of the District in a deep and rocky bed, flanked on either 
side by hills of considerable height, which are in places so 
steep that they may more properly be described as cliffs. The 
Wardha and Bel rivers also rise on the Multai plateau. 

The northern portion of the District is occupied by meta- 
morphic and Gondwana rocks, the latter consisting chiefly of 
sandstones, and shales, while the west and south are covered 
by the Deccan trap. In the hills south of Betal occur 
sedimentary inter-trappean deposits abounding in fossils. 

The extensive forests contain much teak, associated with 
which are all the common species of this part of the Central 
Provinces, Tinsi (Ougeinia dalbergioides) is a common and 
valuable timber tree, Afahwié (Bassia Jatifolia) abounds both 
in the forests and in the open country. Among grasses may 
which a valuable oil is obtained. 

The forests contain tigers, leopards, and the common species 
of deer—sdméar, spotted deer, ravine deer, and barking-deer, 
Antelope wander over the open country. There are bison in 
the Sauligarh and Asir ranges, but their numbers are decreasing. 
Water-birds are scarcely found, owing to the absence of 
tanks, 

The climate is cool and healthy. During the cold season 
hermometer frequently falls to several degrees below freez- 
ing-point ; the hot wind is hardly felt before the end of April, 
and it ceases after sunset, The nights in the hot season are 
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invariably cool and pleasant. Malarial fever is prevalent during 
the autumn months, especially in the forest tracts. 
‘he annual tainfall averages 46 inches. At Multai it is Rainfall. 
a few inches less than at Badndr, the position of the latter 
town in a small basin surrounded by low hills probably giving 
it a somewhat increased rainfall, while the absence of forest on 
the Multai platewu exercises a contrary influence. ‘The statistics 
of past years show that the rainfall is on the whole more likely 
to be excessive than deficient. 
About four miles from Badndr, and dominating the fertile History. 
valleys of the Michna and Simpna, stands the fort of Kherla, 
the head-quarters of one of the Gond dynasties which formerly 
held possession of the province. A religious work called the 
Vivek Sindhu, written by one Mukund Rao Swami, who lived 
about A. p. 1300, contains some incidental references to the 
Kherli rulers. The tomb of Mukund Rao is still to be seen 


\: within the precincts of the fort ; but the ruins of the strong- 
| hold itself appear to be of Muhammadan origin, and probably 
date from a later period. According to tradition, the Gonds 


were preceded by Rajput rulers, the last of whom was killed 
at Kherla after a twelve years’ siege by the army of the king of 
Delhi. The Muhammadan general was also killed tn the last 
assault, and his tomb at Umri immediately below the fort is 
still an object of pilgrimage. Firishta relates that at the end of 
the fourteenth century the rulers of Kherla were Gonds, possessed 
| of considerable wealth and power, and so strong in arms 2s to 
venture to try conclusions with the Muhammadan rulers of 
| Berar and Malwa. In 1433 Hoshang Shah, king of Milwa, 
conquered Kherli, which remained part of Malwa tll this 
was incorporated in the dominions of the emperor of Delhi 
towards the end of the sixteenth century. After Kherla fell 
under the sway of the Mughals, it was governed by the Gond 
| Rajais of Deogarh in Chhindwara District, who had been con- 
4 verted to Islim and were subject to Delhi. In the middle 
| of the eighteenth century it passed, with the rest of the king- 
) dom of Deogarh, to the Bhonslas of Nagpur. In 1818 the 
| District formed part of the territory provisionally ceded to the 
. British, and in 1826 it was formally included in the British 
dominions by treaty. From the conclusion of the Maritha 
Wars to the present day there has been little to disturb the 
peace of Betal. During the Mutiny the tranquillity of the 
[iistrict was scarcely broken, though on his flight through Central 
India ‘Tantia Top! passed through Multai and plundered the 
treasury, A military force was quartered at Betdl until 1862. 
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Bhainsdeht has an old temple with fine stone carving, part 
of which is in good repair. At MuktSgiri, near the southern 
boundary of the District on the Ellichpur road, a collection of 
modem Jain temples form a picturesque group at the head of 
a ravine and waterfall. An annual Jain fair is held here. 

The population at the last three enumerations was- (1881) 
394,995} (t89r) 323,196; (1901) 285,363. Between r88r 
and 1891 the increase was 6 Per cent., or only half that of the 
Province as a whole, and was mainly confined to the Multai 
faisi/. In the last intercensal period the decrease was 12 per 
cent., principally caused by famine, but also partly by emigra- 
tion to Berar. ‘The loss was most marked in the forest tracts 
of the District, the open country not suffering seriously. The 
District has two towns, Bapniir, the head-quarters, and Betit, 
and 1,194 inhabited villages. ‘The chief statistics of population 
in rg0r are shown below :— 





About 69 per cent. of the population are Hindus, 29 per cent. 
Animists, and 14 per cent. Muhammadans. The population 
includes a large proportion of Gonds and Rorkis, and also 
immigrants from Malwa through Hoshangibad on the north 
and from Berar on the south. The diversity of the different 
constituents is clearly shown by the statistics of language, for 
33 Per cent. of the population speak the Malwi dialect of 
Rajasthani, 23 per cent. Marathi, 29 per cent. Gondi, and 
8 per cent. Korki. The northern elements of the population 
probably entered the District with Hoshang Shih, king of 
Malwa, in the fifteenth century, while the Marithas came with 
the rise of the Bhonslas in the eighteenth, They are found 
principally in the Multai #z4s#/, which borders on Berar, 

Brahmans (4,000) belong principally to Malwa and are 


Called MAlwi Brahmans, but they now follow Maratha fashions. 


They are cultivators, village priests, and pavwiris or village 
accountants, ‘The principal cultivating castes are the Kunbis 


(31,000), Kurmis (14,000), and Bhoyars (18,000). The two 
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latter castes are better cultivators than the Kunbis, and irri- 
gation wells for sugar-cane are usually constructed by Bhoyars. 
Kurmls hold the rich villages round Betdl. Ahirs or Gaollfs 
number 1s,000, Many of them live in the open country and 
are cultivators, but there is a sub-caste of Raniya Gaolis (from 
ran, ‘jungle"), who live in the forests of the north of the 
District and on the Khamla plateau, and breed cattle. Gonds 
(83,000) form nearly 29 per cent. of the population, and 
Korkds (24,000) 84 per cent. The latter suffered very 
severely in the famines, The Korkis are nearly all nominal 
Hindus and worship Mahadeo. Gonds, Korkds, and Mehris 
(28,c00) are generally farm-servants and labourers. Their 
hardest time is from the middle of Apmil till the middle of 
August, when they get very little work, and their principal 
resource is the maAwa flower. Many labourers from the south 
of the District emigrate to Berr to reap the jewar and cotton 
crops, returning for the wheat harvest in the spring. From 
the north of the District labourers similarly go to the 
Narbada valley to cut the wheat. About 7o per cent. of 
the population were returned as dependent on agriculture 
in Igor. 

Christians number 417, of whom 111 belong to the Anglican Christian 
communion and 288 are Lutherans, 384 of the total number =" 
being natives, ‘There are stations of the Evangelical Lutheran 
Mission of Sweden at Badnir, Chicholl, Nimpani, and Bordeht ; 
and the London Korki Mission has recently established one 
at Bhainsdehi. 

Black soil of first-rate quality is rarely found ; and the best General 
soil that occurs in any quantity is a friable loam, black or ce 

r ) . j é ' A Cogt= 

brown in colour, and varying from 2 to ro feet in depth. ditions. 
In the trap country it often contains black stones and more 
rarely flints, and in the northern villages is mixed with sand. 
An inferior class consists of either very shallow black soil, or 
red soil which has been made more fertile by lying in 
a depression, while the poorest variety in the trap country 
is a red gravel generally strewn with brown stones. This 
last extends over as much as 39 per cent. of the total area. 
The result of famine has been to throw a considerable 
quantity of land out of cultivation, but all the best land is 
occupied. 

About 32 square miles are held wholly or partially free oF Chist sa 
revenue, and 135 square miles of Government forest are in peoncbor 
process of settlement on the ryotmari system. The remaining and crops. 
area is held on the ordinary wd/gwsari tenure. The following 
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table gives the Principal statistics of cultivation in 1903-4, with 
areas in square miles :— 
























| | 

Tiaksit. Total. | Cultivated. | Irrigated, | Cultivable | po, 
Betiil - «| 3,770 786 
Multai 1,026 5ST 


SN ess i | 


3826 1,343 ‘7 1,023 1,189 





Total 


The small millets £odom and Authz cover 199 square miles, 
wheat 233 square miles, forir 134 square miles, the oilseeds 
Af and jagnt (Guisotia otifera) 139 square miles, and gram 
61 square miles. As in other Districts, wheat has in recent 
years been replaced by less valuable crops. Gram is severely 
affected by the cold frosty mists which are of frequent 
occurrence about the time when the plant is in flower, and 
hence it is much less grown a5 a mixture with wheat than in 
the Narbada valley. Avedon and Auth? are the staple food of 
the Gonds. The area under sugarcane has decreased from 
9,000 acres in 1864 and 7,000 in 1894 to 3,000 in 1903-4. 
Cotton was grown on 29 square miles in 1903-4. Most of the 
labouring classes have small gardens, in which they sow beans, 
maize, tobacco, or chillies. 

Fields are scarcely ever embanked, probably owing to the 
fact that so many of them are in a sloping position. The 


tural prac- MOst frequent improvements are directed to prevent erosic 


tice, 


ont 


by surface drainage and the currents of streams. In a few 
cases this is effected by embanking and straightening the 
course of the stream ; but more frequently the surface drainage 
of the slopes on each side is divided by the construction of 
protective trenches bordering the fields, and embanked on the 
with the result that in a few years, owing to the action of 
drainage, each line of stones becomes the edge of a terrace, 
During the ten years ending rgo4, about Rs. 26,000 was 
advanced under the Land Improvement Loans Act and 2-1 
lakhs under the Agriculturists’ Loans Act. 

Cattle are bred in the jungles in the north of the District 
and also on the Khamla plateau in the south, as well as toa 
certain extent in the open country. Those of the local breed 
are small, but hardy, and have strong feet. They are generally 
red and white, or red and black in colour. As a rule no care 
is exercised in breeding, and immature bulls are left in the 
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herds before castration, On the Khamila plateau, however, the 
Gaolis sometimes select bulls for breeding, and obtain calves 
of fair size, but these cattle are principally sold in Berar. 
Large bullocks are imported from Bhopal and Hoshangibid, 
and some from Deogarh in Chhindwira. The Hoshangabad 
cattle are principally used in carts and to some extent for 
cultivation in soft soil, but their feet are too tender for the 
stony soils. Buffaloes are bred in the District. The bulls 
are used for drawing water and carting, but not for cultivation, 
and are sold in the rice tracts of Sconi and Balaghit. The 
cows are kept for the production of g4i and are much more 
valuable than the bulls, Small ponies are bred to a slight 
extent, and are used for pack-carriage and i in some cases for 
riding by landowners. 

Only about 4,000 acres of spring crop land are usually Irrigation. 
irrigated, and then only because a well is available which was 
primarily made for sugar-cane or opium. Wells can be con- 
structed very cheaply in some parts of the Multai plateau, 
where the subsoil water is near the surface, and the gravel 
or rock underlying the first few feet of soil is so hard that 
a durable shaft can be driven through it without being 
supported by brick or stone work. Even when water is 
available, wheat is usually not irrigated, owing to the appre- 
hension that it may suffer from rust or frost. ‘There are about 
5,000 wells in the District. 

The Government forests occupy an area of 1,189 square Forests. 
| miles, of which 1,181 are ‘reserved’ forest. In addition to this, 
135 square miles have been set apart for disforestation and 
settlement on the ryefwaris system. ‘The forests are situated 
generally on the northern, western, and southern borders. 
Teak and bamboos are found on the trap hills, but not on 
the sandstone formation. JZiasd (Ougeinia dalfergioides) 16 a 
common and valuable timber tree. Say (Zerminaiia tomentosa) 
is found on flat ground where the soil is good, and satin-wood 
is abundant on the sandy soils, The forests supply a quantity 
of timber to Berdr, in addition to the local consumption. 
The revenue obtained in 1903-4 was Rs. 71,000, of which 
Rs, 17,000 was realized from sales of timber, Rs. 16,000 from 
bamboos, and Ks. 20,coo from grazing dues and grass. 

No mines are worked on a large scale in Betdl. Seams of Minerals. 
coal have been found in different localities, the largest being 
at Mardinpur on the Michna river, which is three feet thick 
in parts, and at Riwandeo on the Tawa river, where there are 
several outcrops and one or two seams have a thickness of four 
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feet. Smaller seams occur about two miles cast of Shaihpur on 
the Michna, and in the Suki nullah. Limestone quarries are 
worked in several places. The lime is burnt on the Spot in 
hand furnaces and sold for local Consumption, There is 
a stone quarry at Salbardi, from which stone suitable for 
mortars and cups is obtained, Copper ores have been found 
in the vicinity of the Tapti, and mica in the Rinipur forests 
and near Sonaghati, 

Arte and The local industries are of little importance. Several 

ee villages have colonies of Mahars or low-caste weavers, who 
produce coarse cotton cloth; the thread is now all imported 
from the Nagpur mills. Brass-working is carried on at AmlA, 
Ramli, and Jawalkheda to a small extent, but brass vessels are 
principally imported from Hoshangibad and Chhindwara. 
Gold and silver ornaments are made at Chicholf, Betdl, Atner, 
and Satner, and the pottery of Betal has some reputation. 
Banjiris make sacking of san-hemp (Crotalaria juna). 

Com- Wheat and oilseeds are the principal grains exported, and 

meres: also gram, dura (Lathyrus sativus), and urad (Phaseolus 
radiafus) im small quantities. Jowar has hitherto been 
imported from Berir for local consumption. Cotton is now 
cultivated for export. Gur or unrefined sugar is exported 
principally to Berar, and to a small extent to the Narbada 
valley, where, however, it cannot compete in price with that of 
Northern India. ‘The principal exports of forest produce are 
timber, mahwd, myrabolams, chironyf, the fruit of the ackr- 
tree (Buchanania fatifolia), and guilt, or the oil of makud 
seeds. Others of less importance are ¢jar7 oil (dadropogen 
Schoenanthes), gum, and lac. Teak and finsd are the only 
timbers exported to any considerable extent, The imports 
consist principally of thread and cotton piece-goods, kerosene 
oil, hardware, gold and silver, salt, groceries and spices. 
Betel-leaves are imported from Berar and Ramtek, and 
turmeric from Berar. ‘The wholesale trade is in the hands of 
Marwin Banias, while the retail purchase and collection of 
grain is largely made by Telis and Kalars, who carry it on 
bullocks; timber and forest produce are taken in small 
quantities to Berar and Hoshangabad by Gonds. ‘There are 
numerous weekly markets, but only retail transactions take 
place at these. An annual religious fair is held at Melajpur 
near Chicholi, at which a considerable amount of business is 
done in the sale of household and other utensils, 

Railways — Betfil has hitherto been untouched by the railway, but a 

aad rows. Project fora line from. [tarsi through the District to connect 
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with the Great Indian Peninsula Railway in Berir is under 
consideration. Most of the trade has hitherto joined the 
railway at Itdrsi on the north, the metalled road from Badnar 
to [tarsi being the principal route. The roads from Chicholli 
to Nimpini and from Ranipur to Shahpur are feeders to the 
| main road. On the south, the railway through Berar runs 
within 45 miles of the open parts of the Multai plateau, but the 
Multai-Pattan and Badnir-Ellichpur roads have only recently 
been made passable for carts down the slopes of the Satpurds. 
Two other routes leading from Atner and Masod to Berar are 
used by pack-animals. Most of the traffic with the south 
passes through Chinddr in Berar, which is an important 
market town, to Amraoti, There are altogether 81 miles of 
metalled and 203 miles of unmetalled roads in the Dustrict, 
and the annual expenditure on maintenance is Rs. 35,000. 
The Public Works department keeps up 239 miles of road 
and the District council 44. There are avenues of trees on 
32 miles. } 
Except in the last decade, it does not appear that Betdl has Famine, 
suffered greatly from famine. There were bad harvests in the 
years 1823-5 and again in 1828-30. In 1832-3 excessive, 
followed by deficient, rain caused a failure of crops and heavy 
mortality occurred. In 1868 the premature cessation of the 
rains produced a short crop and a certain amount of distress, 
but it was not severe, and (as in later years) the flowers of the 
mafud-tree afforded a means of sustenance to the poorer 
classes. After this there was no distress until 1896, when 
following three successive poor harvests only a third of a normal 
crop was obtained. Severe famine prevailed in 1897, the 
numbers relieved in October reaching 26,c00, or 8 per cent, of 
the population, and the total expenditure being 4-5 lakhs. 
The extent of the distress was not fully appreciated at first, 
owing to the reluctance of the forest tnbes to apply for rehef. 
In 1898-9 a little relief was again given in the hot season, 
In 1899-1900 the crops failed altogether from want of rain, 
Be oer Dems ony 20. Bes cout of normal, Relief was 





pelgnesscee ge per cent, of the population, in August, 1900, 
and the total expenditure being 34 lakhs. 

The Deputy-Commissioner is aided by one Extra- Assistant District 
Commissioner. For administrative purposes the District is eae : 
divided into two fa4si/s, each of which has a faAdsi/dar and gai. 

a naiifaksiidar. ‘The Forest officer usually belongs to the 


Provincial service, and public works are under the Executive 


SS QQ 


Civil and 
criminal 
justice, 


rerenne 
adminis-~ 
tration. 
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Engineer of the Hoshangabad division, whose head-quarters 
are at Hoshangabad town. 

The civil judicial staff consists of a Subordinate Judge 
who also has the powers of a District Judge, and a Munsif for 
the Betal fatsi/, Of the civil litigation, suits on mortgage- 
deeds with conditional sale and for partition of immovable 
property are the most common classes of important cases. 
The crime of the District is petty, and presents no special 

Under the Maratha revenue system villages were farmed out 
to the highest bidder, and any rights or consideration which 
the village headmen may have enjoyed in the past were almost 
entirely effaced. Custom enjoined that so long as the annual 


was 1-66 lakhs, When the peace of Deogaon and the 
disruption of the Nigpur territories induced a policy of rack- 
renting, it was raised to 2-47 lakhs; and on the British 
occupation of the District the earliest short-term settlements 
imposed a still further enhancement, the demand rising at one 
time to 2-87 lakhs, This was never collected and had to be 
continually reduced, owing to the impoverishment of the 
District from over-assessment, until in 1834 a twenty years’ 
settlement was made with a demand which had fallen to 
r4o lakhs. Under this settlement the District pros | 
greatly. On its expiry revision was delayed by the Mutiny, 
and was finally completed in 1864, the settlement being made 
for thirty years, and the demand raised to 1-84 lakhs, At this 
settlement the village headmen, who had previously been in 
the position of contractors or farmers, receiving a drawback on 
the collections of revenue, obtained proprietary and transfer. 


amounting to 38 per cent., while prices rose by yo to too per 
cent. <A new settlement was begun in 1894 on completion of 
the cadastral survey, but owing to the suspension of work 
during the famine of 1897 was not completed until 1899. 
The result was an enhancement of the revenue to 2-77 lakhs; 
or by 45 per cent. on the demand immediately before revision, 
The new revenue absorbed 54 per cent. of the ‘ assets." The 
average incidence of revenue per acre was R. o-5-2 
(maximum R. o-13-5, minimum R. o-2=1r), and the rental 
incidence R, 0-7-1 (maximum Rs, I-§-2,Minimum R. o~2~g), 
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Owing to the deterioration caused by famine, some temporary 
remissions of revenue have been made since. ‘The collections 
of land and total revenue for a series of years are shown below, 
in thousands of mipees :— 





The management of local affairs, outside mlaeal areas, Local 
is entrusted to a District council and two local boards, each pes hae 
having jurisdiction over one fatsi/, The income of the palities. 
District council in 1903-4 was Rs. 42,000, while the 
expenditure on education was Rs. 18,000 and on public works 
Rs. t1,000. Bapnitr and Beri. are municipal towns. 

The police force consists of 321 officers and men, including Police and 
3 mounted constables, under a District 5 
There are 1,262 village watchmen for 1,196 inhabited villages. 
Badnir has a District jail, with accommodation for 143 
prisoners, including g female prisoners. The daily average 
number of prisoners in 1904 was 51. 

In respect of education the District ranks fourteenth in the Education, 
Province, only 3-9 per cent. of the male population and but 
r18 females being able to read and write in rgor. The 
proportion of children under instruction to those of school- 
going age is 6 percent. Statistics of the number of pupils 
are as follows: (1880-1) 1,513; (1890-1) 2,578; (1900-1) 

2,452; (1903-4) 3545s including 32 girls. The educational 

institutions comprise an English middle school, three vernacular. 
middle schools, and 60 primary schools. The only girls’ 
school in the District is at Betdl, and does not flourish. The 
expenditure on education in 1903-4 was Rs. 24,c00, of which 
Rs. 21,000 was derived from Provincial and Local funds, and 
Rs. 2,000 from fees. 

The District has 3 dispensaries, with accommodation for 41 aaa 
— In rgo4 thanumber of cases treated was t5.g92, "4 

of whom 398 were in-patients, and 388 operations were per- 
formed, The expenditure was Rs. 5,400, the greater part of 
which was provided from Provincial and Local funds. 

Vaccination is compulsory only in the municipal towns of Vaccina 
Badnar and Betal. ‘The number of persons successfully vacci- t™- 
nated in 1903-4 was 59 per 1,000 of the District ie 
a very favourable result. 





pepearics . 
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[B. P. Standen, Settlement Report, 1901, A District 
Gazetteer is under preparation. ] 

Betal Tahsil—Western fzAst/ of Betal District, Central 
Provinces, lying between 21° 22° and 22° 22’ N. and 77° x2’ 
and 78° 3’ E., with an area of 2,770 square miles. The 
population in 190r was 170,994, compared with 194,779 in 
rSgr. The faési/ has two towns, Bapyiir (population, 5,766), 
the fatst/ and District bead-quarters, and Beto, (4,739); 
and 777 inhabited villages. The density is 62 persons per 
square mile. Excluding 825 square miles of Government 
forest, 56 per cent. of the available area is occupied for culti- 
vation. The cultivated area in 1903-4 was 786 square miles. 
The demand for land revenue in the same year was Rs, 1,4.9,000, 
and for cesses Rs. 16,000. The éaAsi/ covers nearly the whole 
breadth of the Satpuri plateau, and consists of a fairly open 
and fertile plain in the centre, with ranges of hills encircling 
it on three sides. 

Multai— Eastern é#Asi/ of Betal District, Central Provinces, 
lying between 21° 25’ and 22° 23’ N.and 77°57’ and 78° 34’ E., 
with an area of 1,056 square miles, The population in Igor 
was 114,369, compared with 128,477 in 1891. The density is 
108 persons per square mile, The éaési/contains 417 inhabited 
villages. Its head-quarters are at Multai, a village of 3,505 
inhabitants, 28 miles from Badniir on the Nagpur road and 
87 miles from Nagpur. The village stands on an elevated 
plateau 2,600 feet high, and contains a sacred tank which is 
considered to be the source of the river Tapti. ‘The real source 
of the river is, however, two miles distant, Excluding 304 
square miles of Government forest, 75 per cent. of the available 
area is occupied for cultivation, The cultivated area in 1903-4 
was 557 square miles. The demand for land revenue.in the 
same year was Ks. 1,16,000, and for cesses Rs. 13,000. The 
taksi! consists mainly of poor rolling upland, with rich patches 
of fertile soil in the valleys, and is bordered by rugged hills to 
the north and south. 

Badnir.—Head-quarters of the #a4si/ and District of Betil, 
Central Provinces, situated in 21° 55’ N. and 77° 54° E., on 
the Machna river, 55 miles from Itdrsi station, and 11g 
miles from Nagpur by road. A daily mail-cart service connects 
it with Itirsi, Betil, the old capital, from which the District 
takes its name, lies on the Nagpur road, three miles from 
Badnilr, the latter town having informally become the District 
head-quarters in 1822, when the Deputy Commissioner removed 
his residence to it from Betdl. The population in 1901 was 
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5,766, and Badndr is a growing town. At a distance of four 
miles is Kherli, the former capital of one of the Gond dynasties, 
where there is an old fort now in ruins. Badnir was created 
& municipality in 1867. The municipal receipts during the 
decade ending 1901 averaged Rs. 9,300. In 1903-4 they were 
Rs. 9,000, derived principally from a house tax and a grant 
from Provincial funds. The town is the principal trading 
centre for Betil District. <A station of the Swedish Mission 
has been established here ; and Badnir contains an English 
middle school witha hostel and garden, which were constructed 
partly from funds raised for a memorial to Queen Victoria. 
A dispensary is also maintained. 

Betil Town.—Town in the ¢aés#/ and District of the same 
name, Central Provinces, situated in 21° 52’ N. and 77° 56° E., 
three miles from Badniir, on the road to Multai and Nagpur. 
Population (1901), 4,739. Betdl is declining in importance, 
Badnar, the District head-quarters. It was created a munici- 
pality in 1867, The municipal receipts during the decade 
ending tgor averaged Rs. 4,500. In 1903-4 the income was 
Ks. 3,300, principally derived from a house tax. Pottery, gold 
and silver work, and the manufacture of lac bangles are the 
local handicrafts, and a weekly cattle market is held. Betil 
contains a vernacular middle school and a girls’ school. 

Chhind wira District.—District in the Nerbudda Division Boun- 
of the Central Provinces, lying between 21° 28’ and 22° 49° N. “ay ie 
and 78° ro’ and 79° 24.E., on the Satpura plateau, with an and bill - 
area of 4,631 square miles. It is bounded on the north by cantante 
Hoshangabad and Narsinghpur ; on the west by Betdl ; on the yodaiac ae 
east by Seoni; and on the south by Nagpur, and along a small 
strip to the south-east by the Amraoti District of Berir. The 
District may be described as consisting of three steps or sec- 
tons of different elevation ascending from the south. Most of 
the Sausar saisi/ lies below the Satpuris and forms part of the 
Nagpur plain, with an elevation of about 1,100 feet. North of 
this is a section of the regular Sitpura plateau forming the 
maigusdrs! area of the Chhindwara éaési/, and lying at a general 
elevation of about 2,000 feet ; while north again is a stretch of 
wild and mountainous country often rising to 3,000 feet above 
the sea, covered with forest, and divided into yag#rs or hereditary 
estates of the old hill chieftains. The marked features of the 
hill system are the range which forms the southern edge of the 

* Land held on ordinary proprietary tenure, as distinct from the large 
impartible estates devolving by primogeniture, called in this District Jdgirs. 
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Sitpurad plateau ascending sharply from the Nagpur plain, and 
that which rises from the level of the plateau to the north and 
falls again to the Narbadi valley. A few peaks in the northern 
range rise to over 3,700 feet, and along its west extends a series 
of small plateaux separated by valleys and ravines. In the 
north-west the hills fall away in a strip of low-lying country, 
which in turn is flanked by the Mahadeo range of Hoshangabad. 
A small range of foot-hills also divides the south of the District 
from Nagpur. The surface of the Sausar fa/si/ is generally 
undulating, while that of the Chhindwaira fa4si/ is broken by 
isolated flat-topped hillocks. The most level portions are the 
Chaurai tract bordering on Seoni, and the Saoli-Mohkher plain 
to the south-west of Chhindwira town. Several tributaries 
of the Narbada rise in the northern hills, but the drainage 
generally is tothe south. The Kanhin river rises in the north- 
west of the District, and after traversing the Chhindwara ¢aAs#/ 
for about 30 miles turns to the east to descend the gAaés (hill- 
sides or passes) and subsequently crosses the Sausar ¢aAsi/ into 
Nagpur. The Pench also rises in the north-west, and after 
flowing east through the Chhindwara /aés#/ turns to the south 
and forms the boundary between Chhindwira and Seoni, its 
course in the District being about 160 miles. The Pench sub- 
sequently falls into the Kanhain, which is itself a tributary of 
the Waingangi. The Kulbehera in Chhindwira and the Jim 
in Sausar are affluents of the Pench and Kanhin respectively. 
The greater part of the District is covered with the Deccan 
trap or volcanic rock, in which fossiliferous inter-trappean strata 


are met with at various localities. There are, however, con- 


siderable expanses of metamorphic and Gondwiina rocks. The 
Upper Gondwinas occur in the hills abutting on Narsinghpur 
and Hoshangibad, while south of these the Lower Gondwana 
or Motur group is found. <A stretch of crystalline rock extends 
over the west of the Chhindwira éa4si/ and runs south-eastwards 
through the centre of Sausar. There are several coal-fields in 
the District, 

The * reserved’ forests lie principally on the southern range of 
the Satpuris and on an irregular line of hills in the west of the 
, while the northern range is covered by private forest, 
Teak and saf (Zerminalia fomentosa) are the most important 
timber trees in the Government forests, while the jagirs contain 
some sa/ (Shorea robusta) Among other trees may be men- 
tioned Masi (Ongeinia dalbergioides), jasal (Pterocarpus 
AMarsupium), shisham (Dadbergia Sissoo), and éendia (Lager- 
Strocmia parviflora), Various climbers, such as .Mil/lettia, 
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Bauhinia, Spatholobus,and Porana, occur; and the undergrowth 
includes species of Grewia, Zisypius, Phyiantius, and Cleist- 
anthus. Among grasses may be mentioned dad (Cynodon 
dactyion), kusal (Pollinia argentea), and riisa (Andropogon 
Schoenanthus). 

Game is by no means plentiful in the forests. Tigers are Fauna. 
seldom met with, though leopards are more numerous and the 
true hunting leopard has been shot in Chhindwira. A few 
wild buffalo and a fair number of bison are contained in the 
Jagirdari forests, and the éarasingha or swamp deer is found 
in the District. Chhindwira is not a good District for game 
birds as there are very few tanks; but fish are found in the 
rivers and large streams in considerable numbers, and the 
mahseer in the Pench afford excellent sport, some specimens 
reaching a weight of 40 Ib. 

The climate in most parts is cold and healthy, being prob- Climate 
ably the most favourable in the Province. The heat is seldom Pitre 
severe, while the light rainfall makes the monsoon season 
pleasant. In the cold season the temperature frequently falls 
below freezing-point, but ice is not often seen. The variations 
of temperature in different parts of the District correspond to 
those of elevation, the Sausar /adsi/ having the same hot 
climate as Nagpur, while the highest range of the jagirs is as 
cool as Pachmarhi. The general health of the population is 
good, and epidemic disease is rare. 

The annual rainfall at Chhindwira averages 42 inches, that Rainfall. 
for Sausar being apparently somewhat less, if the returns are 
to be relied on. 

Deogarh, the head-quarters of the old Gond dynasty of History. 
Chhindwara and Nagpur, is a village about 24 miles south-west 
of Chhindwira, picturesquely situated on a crest of the hills. 

For a short period towards the end of its existence, the 
Deogarh kingdom became of such importance as to over- 
shadow Mandli and Chinda, and to take first place among 
the Gond States. Of its earlier history practically nothing is 
Sane eee ae Ceryiiese, popular tradition tells of a 
Gaoli _ ceding the Gonds. The mythical Gond 
hero Jatba, who. founded the dynasty, was born from a virgin 
under a bean plant, and was protected by a cobra, who came 
and spread its hood over him during the heat of the day, when 

his mother left him to go to her work. When he grew up he 
became famous for his feats of strength, and entered the service 
of the twin Gaoli kings, Ransir and Ghansir, whom he subse- 
quently slew with a magic sword, and taking the kingdom in 
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their stead became the first Gond ruler. The forts of Patan- 
saong! and Nagardhan below the géa¢s are attributed to him. 
From Jitba, whose date is absolutely uncertain, to Bakht 
Buland, at the end of the seventeenth century, tradition is 
almost silent. This prince went to Delhi and entered the 
service of Aurangzeb, He is supposed to have gained by his 
military achievements the favour of the emperor, by whom he 
was persuaded to become a Muhammadan. He was acknow- 
ledged as Raja of Deogarh, and returned from Delhi bringing 
with him a number of artificers and husbandmen, both Hindu 
and Muhammadan. He enlarged his dominions at the expense 
of Chinda and Mandl, and established many new towns and 
villages, also founding the city of Nagpur. Bakht Buland’s 
successor, Chand Sultin, removed the capital to Nagpur, which 
he made a walled town. The subsequent fall of the Gond 
dynasty and the acquisition of the Deogarh kingdom by 
Raghuji Bhonsla belong to the history of Nagpur. Chhind- 
wira became a part of the Maratha’ kingdom; and during 
the latter period of the Bhonsla rule jt suffered severely 
from rack-renting, and from the depredations of the Gond 
hill chiefs, who, as the Maritha administration grew weaker, 
came down from their mountain fortresses and plundered and 
harassed the country without restriction, When Appa Sahib was 
being sent to Allahabad in custody after the battle of Sitabaldi 
in 1818, he escaped to the territories of these chiefs and was 
there joined by the Pind&ri leader Chita, ‘The two were well 
received by the Gond jagirdars, and gave some trouble before 
they were expelled and the country pacified. After the deposi- 
tion of Appa Sahib, Chhindwira was for some years adminis- 
tered by a British Superintendent under the control of the 
Resident at Nagpur. It finally lapsed to the British Govern- 
ment, with the rest of the Nigpur territories, in 1853, Since 
and part of the Pachmarhi jae?r have been transferred to 
Hoshangabad, the Adegaon estate to Seon!, and the Bordehi 
tract to Betol. 

Numerous remains of wells, tanks, and buildings at Deogarh 
show that the old Gond capital must have extended over a 
large area. The District is, however, singularly bare of 
notable buildings, even important shrines being represented 
only by a chadifra or platform and not by a temple. The 
names of several hills, such as Haryigarh and Garjigarh, pre- 
serve. the recollection of the troublous times when they were 
crowned with forts, but these have now entirely vanished. 
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The population of the District at the last three enumerations The 
was as follows: (1881) 372,899; (1891)407,494; (1901).407,927- 
The decade between 1881 and 1891 was prosperous and the 
population increased steadily, the lowest increment being in 
the jagirs. The last Census shows the total population as 
almost stationary; but there has been an increase of 3 per 
cent. in the ma/guzarf portion of the Chhindwira faési/, and a 
heavy decline of 11 per cent. in the faefrs. The District did 
not suffer so heavily as the rest of the Province in 1897, but 
was severely affected in 1900, and there was probably some 
immigration from the sagfrs into the ma/gusdrf area in both 
years, The District has four towns—CuHinpwara, the Dis- 
trict head-quarters, PANDHUERNA, Moncaon, and Savsar—and 
1,751 inhabited villages. ‘The principal statistics of population 
In 1go1 are shown below :— 





There are considerable variations in density in different 
areas, and the open part of the Sausar faksd/ is very thickly 
populated. The figures for religion show that 614 per cent. of 
the population are Hindus, 35 per cent. Animists, and 3 per 
cent. Muhammadans. The majority of the Gonds and Korkis 
are still returned as professing their tribal religion. Of the 
Muhammadans 3,645 live in towns. About 45 per cent. of 
the population speak the Bundeli dialect of Western Hindi, 19 
per cent. Marathi, and 254 per cent. Gondi. About two-thirds 
of the Gonds are returned as speaking their own language. 
MOA of the Marathi ~ Septet live in the Sausax faksti, which 
Birihimanie::)(8,cibio) ares thee igebnchgul ideindcwrilingesOaane; Thats 
including a few Marwari or Palliwal Brahmans who are ‘#5 and 
professional money-lenders. The chief agricultural castes are tone 
Kurmis (8,coo) and Kunbis (21,000), Bhoyars (17,000), 
Lodhis (9,000), Kirirs (8,000), and Raghuvansis (4,000). 
The Kurmis are wheat-growers and are found in the Chaurai 
tract, while the Kunbis raise the cotton and sowdr of the 
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Sausar fadsi/, The Lodhis and Raghuvansis, though found 
only in small numbers, are fairly large landowners, and both 
are good cultivators. The Bhoyars are found in the Pin- 
dhurni valley and along the head of the gAafs between Sausar 
and Chhindwira. The Ahirs (33,000) are professional cattle- 
breeders and landowners. The Gonds (137,000), the old 
owners of the soil, constitute a third of the population, and 
all the yagirdars with two exceptions are Raj Gonds. They 
reside principally in the northern hills and forests, but also in 
the open country. At the time of the wheat harvest they go 
down in large numbers to the Narbad’ valley, and obtain 
sufficient grain as wages to support them for a couple of 
months. Korkds number nearly 19,000, or 44 per cent. of the 
population. They include the subdivision of Mowasis, who 
consider themselves superior to the ordinary Korki. The 
Korkis are even poorer than the Gonds; they are not land- 
holders at all, and where the two tribes are found together the 
Gonds have possession of the open country and the Korkis 
are relegated to the most jungly villages. About 72 per 
cent. of the District population are shown as supported by 
agriculture. 

Christians number 474, including 455 natives, of whom 
the majority are converts of the Swedish Lutheran Mission 
at Chhindwira. This body supports a large orphanage 
and several schools, and has also a village and some out- 
stations. 

The soils vary from a deep black loam ten feet or more 


. in depth to a thin red or yellow soil only an inch or two 


thick. Good black or brown soil covers about 23 per cent. 
of the cultivated area, and inferior gravelly or sandy soil the 
balance. In the Sausar faasi/ the shallow brown soil, when 
manured, produces excellent crops of cotton and jewér. 
Where the country is undulating, rich black clay is found in the 

epressions, brown loam on the slopes, and a thin covering of 
stony red earth on the ridges, while the open plains of Chaurai 
and Mohkher consist of stretches of deep black soil. The 
band of crystalline rock running through the east of Chhindwira 
produces the yellow soil which is suitable for rice, and a little 
of this is also found in Sausar. In the jde?rs the land is 
generally of the poorest quality. 

An area of 1,597 square miles is comprised in the ten 
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nis. Jagirdari estates, 92 square miles are held wholly or partially 
tistics and free of revenue, 5,000 acres have been sold outright under the 


crops. 


Waste Land Rules, and 55 square miles have been disforested 
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and are being settled on the syefeurr tenure. The remainder 
of the village area is held on the ordinary majeusari tenure. 
The following table gives the principal statistics of cultivation 
in 1903-4, areas in square miles :— 





There is still considerable room for extension of cultivation, 
but the land remaining to be brought under the plough 1s 
usually of very poor quality. At present nearly 25 per cent. of 
the occupied area is under old or new fallow, but this propor- 
tion is abnormal, the usual figure being about 19 per cent. 
Resting fallows are frequently given in every alternate year 
covering 308 square miles, and jowar, which is grown by itself 
or mixed with the pulse arder (Cajanws indicus) and occupies 
280 square miles, Next in importance are the small millets 
kodon and &wtki with an area of 199 square miles, and the 
oilseeds #/ and jagni, 185 square miles. A noticeable feature 
in the returns of the past few years is the great increase in the 
popularity of yewdr, which has partially replaced wheat as 
the staple food-grain of the District, Sugar-cane was formerly 
an important product, but in 1903-4 only 1,600 acres were 
planted with it. 

During the thirty years up to 1893 the cropped area increased Improve- 
by 43 per cent., while in the next ten years a further rise of ™™ © 
11 percent. took place. The area under the valuable cotton crop tural prac- 
expanded from 55 square miles in 1894 to 143 in 1904. San- Hee. 
hemp (Crofa/aria juncea), which has recently become a very 
profitable crop, covers 1o,c0o acres. Only Rs. 8,000 was 
advanced under the Land Improvement Loans Act during the 
ten years ending 1904, and 1-71 lakhs under the Agriculturists’ 

Cattle are bred principally in the Khamarpani tract in. the Cattle, 
east of the District, and on the banks of the Kanhin river Pot‘ 
near Bhatoril. The Khamarpani breed are large and handsome = 
animals, with high foreheads, white in colour, and good 
trotters. ‘They are bred by professional herdsmen, and great 
care is exercised in the selection of bulls, which cost about 
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Rs. 150 apiece, The bullocks are used for cultivation in 
heavy black soil, and also for drawing the light ci4atris or 
travelling carts. The Kanhin river oxen are smaller, and of 
different colours—red, black, and speckled. They are used 
generally for cultivation in hilly and stony land. The trotting 
cattle kept by the richer landholders are bought as yearlings, 
and kept carefully until they are two or three years old, being 
allowed to graze freely in the standing crops, and fed liberally 
When these are not on the ground. A good pair will cover 
§0 miles in 10 hours, and races are held annually at Taegaon 
Khairi near Borgaon. Buffaloes are bred to a small extent, but 
only for the sake of their milk, and are not used for cultiva- 
tion. The young bulls are generally neglected, and allowed 
to die. Goats and sheep are bred by Gddris and also by 
Ahfrs and Khatiks, for food, for their wool, and for the supply 
of manure. The males only are eaten as food, and many 
castes will not eat sheep at all. They are very highly prized 
for manure in the Sausar faési/, where they are folded on the 
cotton-fields. 

The only crops that are irrigated are vegetables, spices, and 
sugar-cane, and very rarely wheat. Such irrigation as exists is 


carried on from wells, or in rare cases from water-holes dug at 


the foot of a bank overhanging a stream. There are more than 
4,000 temporary and 400 masonry wells, which irrigate about 
7,000 acres. Some projects for tanks have been prepared by 
the Irrigation department. 

The Government forests cover an area of 712 square miles, 
of which 663 are ‘reserved,’ and the remainder has been 
assigned for disforestation and colonization. Pure teak forest 
18 found only in a few small and scattered patches, but teak 
mixed with inferior trees occurs on the hills of the Silewani 
their reproduction is good. The greater part of the forests 
while a considerable area contains inferior species, in which 
reproduction is very poor, and no protection is attempted. 
The propagation of the lac insect has been taken in hand as a 
forest industry and is proceeding successfully. ‘The extraction 
of ritsa oil from the grass called #Adri (Andropogon Schoenan- 
‘hus) for purposes of export has also commenced. The 
forest revenue in 1903-4 amounted to Rs. 7a,000, of which 
Rs. 19,000 was realized from sales of timber, Rs. 24,000 from 
grazing, and Rs. 8,000 from minor produce. ‘The Jagirdini 
forests do not contain much valuable timber. 
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The Pench and Kanhin coal-fields lie from east to west in Minerals, 

the hill country about 22 miles north of Chhindwira town. 

Mining leases have been granted and an extension of the 

railway to the local fields has been completed. An analysis of 

the coal shows 62 per cent. of fixed carbon, 28 per cent. of . 
volatile matter, and 10-4 per cent. of ash; and the prospects 

of the field are very promising. Manganese has been found 

in several villages in the Sausar fatsi/ on the hills bordering 

Katol, and also below the gAédés ; and prospecting and mining 

leases have been taken out. 

There are colonies of cotton weavers in all the towns and Arts and 
several of the larger villages, who produce moderately fine ei 
cloth. At Norhid Karwal, near Chhindwara town, head-cloths 
are woven from threads of counts as fine as roo’s. Mill-spun 
thread is now solely used, with the exception that the Gidris 
or shepherd caste spin a stout blue and white thread from 
which sacks are made for holding grain. usar silk is produced 
and woven locally toa small extent. The Gadris also weave 
reais same aare ss dN ae with lac and 
imported dyes. San-hemp is grown prin ly for expor 
but hemp matting is also paren by Banieris for tocal ue 
Ropes made of the grass called Adm or Joya are largely used 
by all classes for household purposes. Brass utensils are made 
at Chhindwira and Lodhikhedi; but the industry is not 
flourishing, and the Chhindwira brass-workers have taken up 
the manufacture of zinc ornaments as a subsidiary occupation. 
The largest market in the District is that of KRimfikoni on 
the Chhindwara-Nagpur road, 50 miles from Nagpur, where 
as many as 3,000 carts are collected on a bazar day in the 
season. Lodhikhedi and Paindhurn’i are the markets next 
in importance, and after them Palatwida, Mordongri, and 
Mohkher. A cotton-ginning factory at Mohgaon has been 
working since 1892, with a capital of Rs. 50,000. Two gins 
were greats in Pindhurnd in 1903, and a cotton press 1s 
being constructed. 

Wheat, cotton, oilseeds, and sax-hemp are the principal ex- Com- 
ports of agricultural produce. Gwr (unrefined sugar) is sentto ™** 
Berar and Nagpur, but in decreasing quantities. Potatoes and 
ginger are supplied to Nagpur and Seoni, and timber, minor 
forest produce, hides and horns, and manganese are other 
articles of export. Salt comes from Gujarit through Piparii 
to Chhindwira, and from Bombay through Nigpur to Sausar. 
Mauritius sugar is generally used. English ah Indian mill- 
woven cotton cloths are worn in large villages and towns, 
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and hand-woven cloths in rural tracts, Tron, brass, and other 
metals and hardware are imported from Bombay through 
Nagpur. The trade of the District is conducted by Marwari 
Baniis and Cutchi Mubammadans. ‘Telis act as local carriers, 
purchasing grain and other goods and taking them to Ramakona 
market for sale to the Nagpur agents. 

The District has till recently not been touched by the rail- 
way; but a branch of the Satpura extension of the Bengal- 
Nigpur line through Seoni to Chhindwira town was opened 
in 1995, with a length of 29 miles and three stations in the 
District. A short extension of the line to the coal-fields north 
of Chhindwira has also been constructed. Metalled roads 
lead from Chhindwara to Nagpur through Sausar, a distance of 
$o miles, and to Seoni, 43 miles. Other roads are those to 
Piparia station on the Great Indian Peninsula Railway, to 
Narsinghpur, and to Multai in Betal District. The principal 
outlet for trade is the Nagpur road, and next to this the 
Jubbulpore road through Seoni. The District has 137 miles 
of metalled and 210 miles of unmeétalled roads, and the 
annual expenditure on maintenance is Rs. 68,o00. The 
Public Works department has charge of 269 miles of road, 
and the District council of 78 miles. ‘There are avenues of 
trees on 31 miles. 

The only years in which failures of crops sufficiently serious 
to cause distress have been recorded were 1868-9, 1896-7, 
and 1399-1900. During the first two of these Chhindwira 
fared better than most other parts of the Province. In 1868, 
the year of the Bundelkhand famine, there was only slight 
distress, while in 1896 the only crops that completely failed 
were the small millets on which the hill tribes subsist. 
Distress was mainly confined to the Jagir estates and. the 
Western portion of the Chhindwira fads. The maximum 
number on relief in October, 1897, was about 24,000, and the 
expenditure 5-7 lakhs. In 1899-1goo there was a general 

lure of crops, with the exception of cotton, which gave a fair 
outturn. More than 70,000 persons, or 17 per cent. of the 
population, were being relieved in May, 1900, and the total 
expenditure was 16 lakhs. A large number of village tanks 
Were constructed or repaired; and the relief works also 
included the construction of some forest roads, the raising of 
the embankment for the new line of railway, and various 
improvements to the main road communications of the 
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Extra-Assistant Commissioner. For administrative purposes subdivi- 
the District is divided into two ¢aési/s, Chhindwira and Sausar, “035 “"4 
each of which has a feési/dd@r and a nati-fatsiigar. <A Forest 
officer of the Imperial service is usually posted to the District. 

The civil judicial staff consists of a District and a Sub- Civil and 
ordinate Judge, and a Munsif for each faésiZ, The Divisional Trin"! 
and Sessions Judge of the Nerbudda Division has superior | 
civil and criminal jurisdiction. ‘The crime of the District ts 
not heavy, and the civil litigation is of the ordinary type. 

The share of the revenue left to the fafe/or manager of the Land 
village by the Marathi administration was usually only about acral 
15 per cent. of the ‘assets.’ Out of this, moreover, he had to tration. 
remunerate the village servants, and make certain charitable 
payments and allowances, while he was also liable at any time 
to be called upon to pay an extra cess, over and above the 
regular revenue. During the latter period of Maratha rule 
their territories were mercilessly rack-rented, in the endeavour 
to raise their total revenue to the figure at which it had stood 
before they had been obliged to cede Orissa and Berar by 
the Treaty of Deogaon. The District was thus in a very 
impoverished condition when it was taken over by the British 
in 1853. Triennial settlements were made for ten years, the 
Government share, in continuation of previous practice, being 
fixed at about So per cent. of the ‘assets.’ Between 1863 and 
1867 a thirty years’ settlement was made, the Government 
demand being approximately 66 per cent. of the prospective 
‘assets.’ ‘This resulted in a reduction of the existing revenue 
by about 9 per cent., and the demand was finally fixed at 
2-14 lakhs. At this settlement the village headmen, who had 
previously held the position of managers or farmers, received 
proprietary and transferable rights in their villages. During 
the currency of the thirty years’ settlement the cropped area 
increased by 41 per cent., and it was calculated that the prices 
of agricultural produce had doubled. The District was 
resettled between r8g1 and 1895 for a period varying from 
fourteen to seventeen years. The revised demand was fixed 
at 2-97 lakhs, of which Rs. 6,c0o is ‘assigned,’ giving an 
increase of 37 per cent. on the former demand, and falling at 
55 per cent. on the actual ‘assets." The average revenue 
incidence per acre was R. o-5-11 (maximum R. o-1o-11, 
| minimum R. o-2-2), and the rental incidence RK. o-9-9 
: (maximum Rs. t-o-7, minimum R. o-4-0). The receipts of 
| 





land and total revenue for a series of years are shown on the 
next page, in thousands of rupees :— 
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sid. Teoc=1, | 1903-4, 
a,a1 68 2,97 
5,08 A? 6,50 


Local The management of local affairs, outside municipal areas, 

. 1s entrusted to a District council and three local boards, 

cipalitices, including one for the jagirs. The income of the District 
council in 1903-4 was Rs. 44,000, while the expenditure on 
education was Rs. r8,cco and on public works Rs. 11,000. 
CHHINDWARA, Sausar, and PANDHURNA are municipal 
towns, 

Police and The force under the District Superintendent of police 

jails. consists of 322 officers and men, including 3 mounted con- 

stables, besides 1,541 watchmen for 1,755 towns and inhabited 
villages. The police administration in the jJagirs has recently 
been taken under direct supervision. Chhindwara town has a 
District jail, with accommodation for 127 prisoners, including 
9 females. The daily average number of prisoners in 1904 
was 52. 

Education. In respect of education Chhindwara stands tenth among the 
Districts of the Province, 2-2 per cent. of the population 
(4°5 males and o-r females) being able to read and write. The 
Proportion of children under instruction to those of school- 
going age is 8 per cent. Statistics of the number of pupils are 
as follows : (1880-1) 1,749; (1890-1) 2,181; (1900-1) 3,094 ; 
(1993-4) 4,074, including 102 girls. The educational insti- 
tutions comprise an English middle school at Chhindwira, 
five vernacular middle schools, and 63 primary schools. The 
expenditure on education in 1903-4 was Rs, 30,000, of which 
Rs. 20,000 was derived from Provincial and Local funds and 
Ks. 2,000 from fees, 

Hospitals The District has 4 dispensaries, with accommodation for 

mre Ti 34 in-patients. In 1904 the number of cases treated was 
25,288, of whom 362 were in-patients, and 883 operations 
were performed. The total expenditure was Rs. 6,000. 

Vaccina~  #§ Vaccination is compulsory only in the municipal areas of 

pms Chhindwara, Sausar, and Pandhuma, and in the towns of 
Lodhikheda and Mohgaon, The number of Persons success- 
fully vaccinated in r903-4 was 47 per 1,000 of the District 
population, a high proportion. 

[C. W. Montgomerie, Settlement Meporf, 1899. A District 
Gazetteer is being prepared. | 
Chhindwara Tahell_N orthern faAd/ of Chhindwara 





| tBEo-=1. 
Land revenue 2,71 
Total revenue . | 384 
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trict, Central Provinces, lying between 21° 46° and 22° 49° N. 
and 78° 10° and 79° 24 E., with an area of 3,525 square miles. 
The population in 1g0r was 286,779, compared with 287,043 
in 1891. The density is 8x persons per square mile. The 
fadsi/ contains one town, CHHINDWARA (population, 9,736), the 
faAsi! and District head-quarters, and 1,368 inhabited villages. 
The demand for land revenue in 1903-4 was Rs. 1,758,000, and 
for cesses Rs. 24,000. The Azési/ consists of an upland plateau 
broken by small hills, which forms the sa@/gwzar7 tract or that 
held on the ordinary proprietary tenure, and of a mass of 
higher hill and forest country which forms the estates of 
ten jagirddrs or hereditary chieftains, covering 1,597 square 
miles to the north. Excluding 381 square miles of Govern- 
ment forest and the jagir area of 1,597 square miles, 68 per 
cent. of the remaining madgusari area is occupied for cult- 
vation. The cultivated area of the whole fa/si/ in 1903-4 was 
1,267 square miles. Of the area included im the jsagirs, 
495 square miles are forest. 

Central Provinces, lying between 21° 28° and 21° 55° N. and 
78° 20° and 79° 16° E., with an area of 1,103 square miles. The 
population in 190r was 121,148, compared with 120,451 in 
r8gt. The density is 1ro persons per square mile. The 
tadsif contains three towns—Savusar (population, 4,755), the 
fahst? head-quarters, Moncaon (5,730), and PANDHURNA 
(8,904)—and 383 inhabited villages. Excluding 331 square 
miles of Government forest, 62 per cent. of the available area 
is occupied for cultivation. The cultivated area in 1903-4 was 
437 square miles. The demand for land revenue in the same 
year was Rs, 1,25,000, and for cesses Rs. 14,000. The faAsi/ 
consists of a tract of undulating country lying below the 
Sitpura range, covered with light shallow soil, and is one of 
the chief cotton-growing areas of the Province. 

Chhindwara Town.—Head-quarters of the faAési/ and 
District of the same name, Central Provinces, situated in 
22° 4 N. 78° 57 E., on the Bodri, 80 miles from Nagpur 
Railway was opened to Chhindwara in 1905. The town stands 
‘on the S&tpurai plateau at an elevation of 2,200 feet, 
possesses a pleasant and healthy climate. The name is derived 
from the chAind or bastard date-palms which are found in 
the vicinity. Chhindwara is said to have been founded by 
one Ratan Raghuvansi, who let loose a goat, and on the place 
where it lay down built a house, burying the goat alive beneath 
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the foundations. The goat is worshipped as the tutelary deity 
of the town. Population (1g0r), 9,736. Chhindwira was 
created a municipality in 1867. The municipal receipts during 
the decade ending rgor averaged Rs. 13,000. In 1903-4 the 
income was Rs, 17,000, the principal head of receipt being 
octrol. The town is a centre for local trade, and the handi- 
crafts carried on include the manufacture of pottery and cotton 
hand-weaving. A small quantity of /asar silk is woven. 
There is a printing press, which publishes a monthly magazine 
in Hindi. Three weekly markets are held for the sale of 
cattle, timber, and grain. Chhindwara possesses an English 
middle school and branch school, a private school teaching 
Arabic, and two dispensaries, including a police hospital. 
A station of the Swedish Lutheran Mission has been estab- 
lished here. 

Mohgaon.—Town in the Sausar faAs#/ of Chhindwara 
District, Central Provinces, situated in 21° 38 N. and 78° 45" E., 
on a tributary of the river Jim, 37 miles south of Chhindwara 
town, and § miles from the Nagpur road. Population (101), 
573°. The municipality has recently been abolished, and 
a town fund is now raised for purpases of sanitation. A cotton- 
ginning factory was opened in 1892 with a capital of Rs. 50,000, 
and cotton cloths are woven by hand. Mohgaon contains 
a vernacular middle school, 

Paindhurna.—Town in the Sausar sade! of Chhindwira 
District, Central Provinces, situated in 21° 36 N. and 73° 32’ E., 
on the Jim river, §4 miles south-west of Chhindwara town, on 
the road from Betdl to Nagpur. Population (1901), 8,904. 
A curious local custom may be noted. On the night of the 
Poli festival the Zotar or village watchman plants a pafas- 
tree (#urea frondosa) in the bed of the Jam river. Next day 
the people of Pandhurna contend with those of the adjoining 
the Pandhurn’ people must always get the tree or some 
calamity will occur dtring the year. Pandhurna was created 
a municipality in 867. The municipal receipts during the 
decade ending 1901 averaged Ks. 3.000. In 1903-4 the 
income was Rs. 4,000, principally derived from a house tax. 
Two cotton-ginning factories have recently been opened, and 
& pressing factory is under construction, Cotton cloths are 
woven by hand. Pindhurna contains a vernacular middle 


Sausar Town.—Head-quarters of the faka/ of the same 
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name, Chhindwira District, Central Provinces, situated in 
21° 40’ N. and 78° 48 E., on the Chhindwira-Nigpur road, 
33 miles from Chhindwira town and 46 from Nagpur. Popula- 
tion (1gor), 4,785. Sausar was created a municipality in 1867. 


The municipal receipts during the decade ending rgo1 averaged 


Rs. 1,700. In rgo3-4 the income was Rs. 2,000, principally 
derived from a house tax. Cotton hand-weaving is the only 


industry. Sausar possesses an English middle school and a 


dispensary. A weekly cattle-fair is held at Berdi, a mile from 
the town. 


BAL ree 


NAGPUR DIVISION 


Nagpur Division.—The southern Division of the Central 
Provinces, extending from 18° 42‘ to 22°24’ N. and from 78° 3” 
to §r° 3 E. The Division consists of a large plain lying along 
the southern base of the Satpura hill ranges, and comprised 
in the valleys of the Wardha and Waingangi rivers, with a long 
strip of hilly country on the eastern border. The Nagpur 
Division includes five Districts, as shown below :— 








Total | 33,521 


changes of territory which ha takes place since the Census of tgot, inclading the 
projected transfer of part of Chinda District, with an area of 59 mjuave miles, to the 
» Presidency. 


Of these, Wardha and Nagpur in the valley of the Wardha river 
on the west, with shallow black soil and a light rainfall, 
constitute the most important cotton-growing tract in the 
Province, while Bhandara and parts of Chinda and Balaghat 
in the valley of the Waingangi have been named the ‘lake 
structed for the irrigation of rice. To the north of Balaghit 
approaching the Godavari river in the extreme south of the 
Province. The head-quarters of the Commissioner are at 
Nacrur Crry. The population of the Division was 2,758,116 
in 1881, and increased to 2,982,539 in 1891 or by 8 per cent., 
the decade having been generally prosperous. At the Census 
of roger the population had decreased to 2,728,063 or by 84 
per cent., the principal losses being in the eastern or rice 
Districts, which were severely affected by distress or famine in 
several years, while the population of the western or cotton 
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Districts, which escaped more lightly, remained almost station- 
ary. In rgor Hindus numbered nearly 84 per cent. of the 
total, and Animists 13 per cent., while the followers of 
‘other religions included Musalmins (36,931), Jains (6,624), 
and Christians (7,113), of whom 3,039 were Europeans and 
Eurasians. The total area is 23,521 square miles, and the 
density of population 115 persons per square mile, The 
Division contains 24 towns out of the Provincial total of 59, 
and 7,898 villages, NAGpuR (127,734), the head-quarters of 
the Central Provinces Administration, is the principal com- 
mercial centre, and KamprTree (35,855) is a cantonment ten 
miles from Nacrpur. CHANDA, BHANDAK, and RAMTEK 
contain interesting archaeological remains. 


Wardha District.—District in the Nagpur Division of Boun- 


the Central Provinces, lying between 20° 18’ and 21° 22° N. 
and 78° 3’ and 79° 14° E., and occupying the west of the 
Nagpur plain, at the foot of the Satpura Hills adjoining Berar, 


with an area of 2,428 square miles. It is bounded on the », 


north by Amraoti District; on the west by the .Amraoti and 
Yeotmal Districts of Berir; on the south by Chinda; and on 
the east by Nagpur, It consists of along strip of land extending 
from north-west to south-east along the right bank of the river 
WakbDHA, from which the District takes its name, very narrow at 
its northern extremity and gradually increasing in width towards 
the south. An outlying spur of the Sitpura range runs down 
through the north of the District, and most of the Arvi faAsz/, 
with the exception of a strip along the bank of the Wardha, 
is hilly country, The central and southern portion is an 
undulating plain, intersected by streams, and broken here and 
there by isolated hills, rising abruptly from its surface. The 
Open country is in parts well wooded, but over considerable 
areas is scantily furnished with any trees but the thorny daAi/ 
(deaaa arabica); and as the detached hills are generally 
bare and stony, the landscape presents a somewhat desolate 
and bleak appearance, The villages, generally situated on 
slightly elevated ground to enable water to drain off in the 
rains, consist of clusters of small red-tiled houses, often over- 
topped by the ruins of a mud fort, a relic of the period of 
Pindan raids, Owing to the absence of the sandstone forma- 
tion, good building stone and gravel are very rare; stone 
buildings are seldom found outside the towns, while from the 
commencement of the rainy season the village roads become 
impassable sloughs of mud. The courses of the smaller streams 
are frequently marked by lines or clumps of bastard date-palms 
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(Phoenix sylvestris), the favourite lairs of wild hog. In the 
north the hill ranges are clothed with young teak and other 
timber, and this is almost the only regular forest to be found 
in the District. ‘The hills generally do not rise more than 4oo 
feet above the level of the plain, but towards the south of the 
range are the peaks of Malegaon (1,615 feet above sea-level), 
Nandgaon (1,760 feet), and Garamsur (1,976 feet). Wardha 
itself is about 930 feet above the sea, ‘The only considerable 
river is the Wardha, which forms the northem and western 
boundary of the District, and is crossed by the railway 
at Pulgaon. Other streams are the Wunnd, the Bor, the 
Dhim, and the Asodi. These, nsing in the northern hills, 
flow down the length of the District to join the Wardha towards 
its southern extremity. But as their whole course is so short, 
none of them attains to much importance. The Bor and 
the Dham are affluents of the Wunna; and this river, which 
passes Hinganghat, ranks next to the Wardha in size. 

The District is covered by the Deccan trap. The stratifica- 
tion is regular and continuous, and the angle of inclination 
generally small, The effect of this regularity is seen in the 
flat tops of the hills and in the horizontal terraces which their 
sides present. At Hinganghat and Girar a fresh-water stratum 
may be traced, and silicified wood and zeolitic amygdules 
occur, 

The forests are very scanty, and are situated principally 
in the north of the Arvi fa/si/ and the south-east of Hin- 
ganghat. Arvi has some teak forest, and the other principal 
timber trees are anjan (Mardwickia éinata) and say ( Terminalia 
fomentosa). ‘The usual fruit-bearing and sacred trees, such as 
banyan, tamarind, atm (Media Azadirachta), and pipal, are 
planted round the villages. 

There is little forest game, Antelope are fairly numerous 
in the open country. Wild bog abound all over the plain, and 
the District is the regular country of the Nagpur Hunt Club. 
Among game birds the bustard may be mentioned, which is 
found in the south of the District. 

The annual rainfall at Wardha town averages 41 inches. The 
climate is hot and dry, but healthy. Ophthalmia is prevalent 
in the summer months. Leprosy was formerly a comparatively 
common disease, but the most recent figures show a large 

Very little is definitely known of the history of the District 
Previous to the seventeenth century. Under the Mughal 


¢mpire Paunir was the head-quarters of a Siéaé, subordinate 
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to the governor of Ellichpur, and in this territory was com- 
prised the greater part of the south of the District. Ashti, 
with the north of the Distnct, was held by another Muham- 
madan family which received savads from Jahingir and 
Aurangzeb, The Muhammadans penetrated into the southern 
portion of the Central Provinces as far as Wardha and Chinda, 
though Nagpur and the Districts east of tt remained practically 
an unknown country during the period of their ascendancy. 
On the fall of the Mughal empire the greater part of the 
District passed under the control of the Gond Rajis of Deogarh 
in Chhindwira, and its subsequent history is that of Nagpur, 
which shortly afterwards became their capital. But Ashtil, with 
the tracts adjoining it, seems to have been incorporated in the 
territories of the Nizim of Hyderabad, who, after the Bhonsla 
conquest, continued in joint possession with the Marathis, 4o 
per cent. of the revenue of the tract going to Hyderibad and 
60 per cent. to the Nagpur Raji. Wardha, with the rest of the 
Nagpur kingdom, became British territory tn 1853, and was 
formed into a separate District in 1862. 

The archacological remains are of slight mterest, but a Archaeo- 
number of tombs and temples are objects of pilgrimage. ‘The !a?: 
most important of these is the tomb of a Muhammadan saint, 
Khwaja Shaikh Farid, at Girar on the eastem border of the 
Hinganghat faAsi/, The hill which forms the site of his tomb 
is covered with fossils of the shape of nutmegs, and these are 
supposed to have been the stock-in-trade of two Banjiris who 
mocked the saint, and whose wares were in consequence 
turned into stones. Many pilgrims, both Hindu and Muham- 
madan, visit Girar, especially during the Muharram festival. 
Keljhar, 17 miles north-east of Wardhd, is held to be the site 
of the city Chakranagar, which is mentioned in the Mahi- 
bhirata ; a demon lived near it and took a child from the town 
every day for his food, until he was killed by the Pindava 
brothers. Paunir (on the Dhim river, 5 miles north-east of 
Wardha) was formerly a place of considerable importance, and 
was the seat of a Muhammadan governor. It had a fort 
of which one of the gateways still remains: Two handsome 
Muhammadan mausoleums are to be seen at Ashti, 

The population of the District at the last three enumerations The 
was as follows: (1881) 387,221; (1891) 400,854; (1rgor) Peorle- 
395,103. There are 906 inhabited towns and villages. ‘Large 
villages are numerous, 65 places having a population of more 
than 1,000 persons. There are six towns—Warpua, HIncan- 
GHAT, Arvi, Asuti, Deoti, and Putcaon— the urban popula- 
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tion being 11 per cent. of the total, All of these except Ashtl 
are municipalities, The chief statistics of population in 1901 
are shown below :— 
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A good deal of emigration took place from Hinganghit in 
1897. On the whole, however, the population of the District 
gained considerably during the decade by immigration from 
Berar, and also from Chinda and Bhandadra. Famine and 
scarcity have been mainly confined to the areas in which spring 
crops are grown, the autumn crops of cotton and _jewdar having 
always yielded some return, The Arvi faAsi/, in which these 
are the sole staples, has been generally prosperous. About 86 
per cent, of the population are Hindus, 10 per cent. Animists, 
and nearly 4 per cent. Muhammadans. About 75 per cent. of 
the Gonds in the District are returned as Animists. ‘The 
statistics of language show that 79 per cent, of the population 
speak Marathi; of the remainder, 13,642 persons, probably all 
Muhammadans, speak Urdil, 25,710 (principally Brahmans and 
Rajputs who have come from Northern India) Hindi, 39,355 
Gondi, and 2,428 Telugu. 

Their The principal landholding castes are Maratha Brahmans 

Sethe ge and Kunbis. Brahmans (10,000) constitute 3 per cent. and 

tons. Kunbis (76,000) 20 per cent. of the population. ‘The leading 
the Kunbis that of Deshmukh, The Deshmukh was an officer 
who under the Gonds was responsible for the settlement of 
revenue and its collection from the headmen of a circle of 
villages, and the Deshpindia or head pafwars kept the revenue 
accounts of the same circle. The principal cultivating castes 
are Kunbis, Telis (39,000), and Malis (1 7,000), Telis being 
considered the most efficient. Gonds number 4o coo, or about 
ro per cent. of the population. ‘They live in the open country 
and are generally fairly civilized, ‘There are very few Gond 
landowners, but numbers of them are tenants and farm-servants; 
and they are also employed as factory hands, constables, and 
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forest guards. ‘The Kolams are a small tribe akin to the Gonds, 
found in the Arvi 4458/4, who speak a dialect of Gondi with an 
admixture of Telugu. About 75 per cent. of the population of 
the District are dependent on agriculture. 

Christians number 146, of whom 62 are Presbyterians and Christian 
39 Roman Catholics. ‘The total includes too native Christians. —— 
The United Free Church of Scotland has a mission station in 
Wardhi town. — 

Nearly the whole area of the District consists of a thin General 
covering of black or dark brown soil over a sheet of trap rock. eg 
This soil varies in depth from ro feet to a few inches, the ditions. 
average thickness being about 2 feet. The best black soil 
is found principally in the level ground along the left bank 
of the Wardha river. In the hilly country of the north shallow 
brown soil is found mixed with sand, 

More than r2o square miles are held wholly or partially free Chief agri- 
of revenue, and 2,984 acres have been sold outright under the Colart 
Waste Land Rules. The principal statistics of cultivation 1M and crops. 
1903-4 are shown below, with areas in square miles :— 

















Tiahsil Total. Coltivated. | Irrigated Coase. | Forests. | 
‘Wardha. .| 809 | Gag ; | &9 4 
Ari. i : Bgo 4yi a Ry 189 
Hinganghit .| 729 540 4 141 17 

Total | 2,428 1 fg 34 | arr. ft 301 





The occupied area is extremely large, amounting to Sr per 
cent. of the total, excluding Government forest. ‘The largest 
proportion of unoccupied land is in the Arvi faAsil, where 33 
per cent. of the proprietary area is waste. Over most of the 
District the limit of cultivation has been reached. Cotton 
and jowdr (Sorghum vulgare) are now the staple crops, cover- 
ing §73 and 454 square miles respectively. About 160 square 
miles are devoted to wheat and 128 to linseed. ‘The crops for 
the spring harvest are grown principally in the Hinganghat 
faksi! and the southern part of Wardhi, and only to a small 
extent in Arvi, A noticeable feature of the recent statistics 1s 
the substitution of autumn for spring crops, the area under 
cotton and jewdr grown separately and with an admixture of 
the pulse ardar having increased from 52 to 66 per cent. of 
the total in the last few years. This is partly to be attributed 
to the succession of poor wheat harvests, and more particularly 
to the high price of cotton and the large profits which are 
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obtained from its cultivation. The area under linseed 
(128 square miles) is larger in Wardha than in any District 
of the Provinces except Nagpur, Raipur, and Bilaspur. As 
this crop is adversely affected by damp more often than by 
drought, the soil and climate of Wardha are favourable to its 
growth. /owar has now replaced wheat as the staple food 
of all except the richest classes, Rice is sown on a very small 
area, chiefly in the Girar pargana Hinganghit. There is 
scarcely any sugar-cane, Garden crops cover about 2,500 
acres, and irrigation is practically confined to these. ‘Turmeric 
(4a/dt) is cultivated in the Hinganghat ¢adsi/, especially at 
Waigaon, called Haldia Waigaon on this account, where a 
large irrigation tank has been constructed. ‘The District has 
“a number of orange and banana plantations ; the bananas of 
Arvi have some reputation; betel-vine gardens exist in Ashti 
and Jalgaon. 

At the present time the area under the valuable cotton crop 
is increasing annually, while more care is expended on its 
cultivation than formerly, and manure is applied to it when- 
ever obtainable. The three-coultered sowing drill and weeding 
hoe-plough of the Deccan are generally used in Wardha, and 
some improvement has been made in their construction. 
Fodder-cutting machines recently introduced by the Agri- 
cultural department are considered to double the value of 
jowar fodder, and several landowners have purchased them. 
The Hindi agricultural gazette published by the department 
has a considerable circulation in Wardha, and some land. 
owners have sent their sons to the agricultural training school 
at Nagpur. A total of Rs. 31,000 was advanced under the 
Land Improvement Loans Act during the decade ending 
1904, from which a large number of new wells have been 
constructed and a few field-embankments made. Nearly 
period, about half of this sum having been advanced in the 
famine of roco. 

Cattle are bred all over the District and principally in the 





a les,and Aryi faAsi/, Special bulls are kept for breeding by all con- 


siderable cattle-owners. The cattle trot well, and are generally 
white, and of moderate size, being larger than those of the hill 
Districts, but smaller than the Berir breeds. Cattle are also 
imported from Maheer in Hyderabad and from Berar, Hydera- 
bad bullocks being the most expensive. Good milch cows are 
bred in Arvi, and sometime: give as much as 7 to § seers 
(14 to 16 Ibs.) of milk, but the people make no use of cow's 
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milk, as they realize that the calves are weakened if deprived 
of it. Buffaloes are also bred for manufacturing gh. They 
are not used for draught purposts except on the Wardha river, 
where they are employed to carry water. The young bulls 
are sold in the rice Districts, or sometimes killed at birth by 
professional cattle-breeders. Goats and sheep are kept by 
Dhangars, who slaughter the goats for food, and make rough 
blankets from the wool of the sheep. A few cultivators have 
also begun to keep them for their manure. 

There are about 7oo permanent and Soo temporary wells, Irrigation. 
which irrigate 2,400 acres. The ordinary level of the subsail 
water is go feet below the surface, and wells are very costly, as 
blasting is usually necessary. Little or no scope exists for 
remunerative irrigation works, 

The forests of the District cover an area of zor square Forests. 
miles, being situated principally in the Arvi fadsi/ with a small 
block in the south-east of Hinganghat. There is some teak 
are small and not valuable, the large local demand for produce 
causes a substantial revenue to be derived from them. This 
amounted in 1903-4 to Rs. 39,000, of which Rs. 12,000 was 
realized from sales of timber, Rs. 9,000 from fuel, and Rs. 16,000 
from grazing. : 

Wardha contains no minerals. ‘The black basalt supplies Minerals. 
a stone which is used for building, but it is extremely hard and 
difficult to dress, and hence is seldom employed for ornamental 
building. Quarries are worked at Saong, Borgaon, Nichangaon, 
and Tuljipur. 

Cotton-weaving and dyeing are practically the only hand Arts and 
industries, and these are rapidly being destroyed by the Com- pies. 
petition of the mills, Nearly all large villages still, however, 
eontain a number of Koshtis, who produce rough country 
cloth, obtaining their yarn from the mills; while in a few 
places the dyeing of women’s sdéris and cotton carpets with 
imported dyes affords a precarious sustenance to members of 
the usual dyeing castes. Coarse tape for bedsteads is woven 
from home-spun thread by G&rpagiris, who have been com- 
pelled by lack of custom to abandon their ancestral calling of 
the protection of the crops from hail; and hemp matting and 
bags are made by the caste of Bhimtas, who grow the hemp 
themselves, as no other Hindu caste will consent to do so. 
‘The Bhimtas were formerly notorious thieves, and it was said 
that no girl of the caste accepted a suitor until he had been 
arrested not less than fourteen times, when she considered that 
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he had attained to manhood ; but they have now settled down 
to this more legitimate avocation. Pardi is a centre of hemp 
(sam) cultivation. 

With the expansion of the cotton trade, ginning and pressing 
factories have recently been constructed in large numbers, and 
new ones are opened every year. Hinganghat has a spinning 
and weaving mill, and a second spinning mill, while another 
spinning mill has been opened at Pulgaon. These mills con- 
tain altogether 325 looms and 63,040 spindles, and represent 
about 24-5 lakhs of capital. Their out-turn in 1904 Was 
61,128 cwt. of yarn and 10,272 cwt, of cloth, most of which 
was disposed of in Berir and the Central Provinces. The 
District also contains 39 ginning factories with 1,065 gins 
and 16 cotton presses, distributed among the towns and larger 
villages. ‘The aggregate capital invested in these factories is 
6-23 lakhs, and their annual profits were estimated at 3*4 
lakhs in rg904. Most of them are owned by Marwari Baniiis, 
and a few by Maritha Brahmans and others. The ginning 
and pressing factories only work for four or five months in the 
year. ‘Twenty-six of these factories have been opened within 
the last five years. 

Cotton, wheat, and linseed are the staple exports of the 
District. Cotton-seed has lately been exported to Europe. 
In good years a little yowdr is sent to Bhandara, and aréar 
to Calcutta for consumption in Bengal. Hides are sent both 
to Bombay and Caleutta, and skins to Madras, where they 
are cured before being shipped to Europe. Varn and cotton 
cloth are supplied by the mills of Hinganghat and Pulgaon 
to other Districts of the Province and to Cawnpore. There 
is little or no surplus of forest produce; small teak timber 
from the Arvi forests is sent to Berdr, but it is also imported | 
into the District from Betal. Small quantities of plantains 
from Europe through Bombay and Calcutta, and from the 
Nagpur and Cawnpore mills. Silk cloths are imported from 
Umrer and Hyderabad. The salt used is sea-salt from the 
Thana District of Bombay. Sugar comes from the Mauritius, 
and also from Mirz4pur, but the latter is the more expensive, 
and is consumed by the richer classes. Gwr or unrefined 
country sugar is brought from Bangalore, and also from Poona 
District and Kolhapur State. Potatoes are obtained from the 
United Provinces and Chhindwira. Brass vessels are imported 
from Bombay. Berar wheat is consumed in the Arvi feAsti, 
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and rice is brought from Bhandara and Chhattisgarh into the 
District generally. About 25 per cent. of the export gram 
trade is in the hands of a European firm, and the remainder 
is managed by Marwdri Banvis and Muhammadan Cutchis. 
‘The Cutchis export grain, and import salt, sugar, and groceries 
for retail sale. The g#f trade is in the hands of Marwari 
Baniais, and that in yarn and cloth is divided between them 
and Madrasi Komatis. Hides and bones are exported by 
Madrasi Muhammadans, 

The Great Indian Peninsula Railway line from Bhusawal 
to Nagpur runs through the centre of the District, having 
a length of go miles and 6 stations within its limits. ‘There 
‘= also a branch line from Wardha junction to Waror4, with 
a length of 30 miles in the District, and the stations of 
Sonegaon and Hinganghat. ‘The chief feeder roads are those 
leading from Arvi and Deoli to Pulgaon, from Deoli, Khi- 
rangnd, and Saila to Wardha, from Hingni to Sindi, and from 
Pobni and Samudrapur to Hinganghat. The District has 
48 miles of metalled and 136 of unmetalled roads, and the 
annual expenditure on maintenance is Rs. 25,000. The Public 
Works department maintains 123 miles of road, and the District 
council 60 miles, ‘There are avenues of trees on 39 miles. 

In 1832-3 heavy rain in the cold-season months made the 
autumn crops rot on the threshing-floors, and blighted the 
spring harvest, causing severe distress and heavy mortality. 
In 1868-g Wardha was not acutely distressed, and as the 
construction of the railway was in progress, the demand for 
labour was ample, Again, in 1896-7, the District obtained 
half a normal harvest, and such distress as occurred was due 
to the high price of grain. In 1899-1909, owing to the 
complete failure of the rains, the crop obtained was only 
a quarter of normal, and this followed a poor harvest in the 
previous year. Distress was acute, and relief measures con- 
tinued for fourteen months, 103,000 persons, or nearly 26 per 
cent. of the population, being in receipt of assistance in July, 
1900. The total expenditure was 20 lakhs, Besides road 
works, some tanks were constructed and improved, and many 
wells were deepened. 
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The civil judicial staff consists of a District and three-Sub- 
ordinate Judges, two Munsifs at Wardha, and one each at 
Arvi and Hinganghat. The Divisional and Sessions Judge, 
Nagpur Division, has civil and criminal jurisdiction in Wardha. 
A common form of offence is that of theft of omaments from 
the body of persons asleep. Much jewellery is worn, as’ the 
people are well-to-do, and it is a general practice to sleep in 
the open. The civil litigation is heavy, and, owing to the value 
of land, disputes affecting insignificant areas are not infre- 
quently carried to the highest courts. 

Up to 1862 Wardha formed part of Nagpur District, and no 
separate account of its revenue administration need be giver. 
A thirty years’ settlement was made between 1862 and 1866, 
at which proprietary rights were conferred. ‘The revenue was 
fixed at 4-16 lakhs, which was practically the same as that 
existing before revision, and represented 79 per cent. of the 
‘assets,’ the proportion taken by the Marithds having always 
been very high. During this settlement the District prospered 
greatly, The increase in cultivation was nearly 18 per cent., 
while the prices of agricultural produce rose by 150 per cent. 
The District was reassessed between r8gr and 1894 for a term 
varying from sixteen to eighteen years. The demand was 
raised to 6-64 lakhs, which fell at 59% per cent. on the ‘ assets,’ 
amd was an increase of 25 per cent. on the previous assess- 
ment. The average incidence of the revenue per acre is 
R. o-10-2 (maximum Rs. 1-4-5, minimum R, o—5—2), while 
that of the rental is R. o-1r5-o (maximum Rs, 1-15-09, minimum 
R.o-7-4). The collections of land and total revenue for a 
series of years are shown below, in thousands of rupees :— 


£,20 6,72 
TA87 1,,F 
: 





Local affairs outside Siniiespal areas are entrusted to a Dis- 
trict council and three local boards, each having jurisdiction 
over one fA, The income of the District council in 1903-4 
was Rs. 79,000, and the expenditure on education was 
Rs. 22,000, on public works Rs. 20,000, and on medical relief 
nearly Rs. roooo. WarpHa, Arvi, HixncanaHat, Deott, 
and PULGAON are municipal towns. 


Police and §=“The force under the District Superintendent of police con- 


sists of 392 officers and men, including 3 mounted constables, 
besides 1,228 village watchmen for 906 inhabited towns and 
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villages. ‘The District jail has accommodation for 81 prisoners, 
including 8 females. The daily average number of prisoners 
In 1904 Was 57. 

In respect of literacy the District stands seventh m the Educa- 
Province, 3-9 per cent. of the population (7-6 male and o-2 “"- 
females) being able to read and write. The percentage of 
children under instruction to those of school-going age is 12. 
Statistics of the number of pupils in schools are as follows: 
(1880-1) 3,685 ; (1890-1) 5,296; (1go0-r) 5,878; (1903-4) 
6,704, including 159 girls, The educational institutions com- 
prise four English middle schools, eight vernacular middle 
schools, and 88 primary schools, There are girls’ schools at 
Wardha, Hinganghat, and Ari. The expenditure on educa- 
tion in 1903-4 was Rs. 36,000, of which Rs. 31,000 was de- 
rived from Provincial and Local funds, and Rs. 4,700 from 


fees. 
The District has ro dispensaries, with accommodation igh 5 
85 in-patients. In 1904 the number of cases treated was 9 sarics. 


102,991, of whom 448 were in-patients, and 2,372 opera-— 
tions were performed. The expenditure was Rs. 14,000. A 
veterinary dispensary has also been opened at Wardha town. 

Vaccination is compulsory only in the municipal towns of Vacci- 
Wardhi, Hinganghat, Arvi, and Deoli. The number of per- nation. 
sons successfully vaccinated in 1903-4 was 47 per mille of the 
population. A considerable degree of protection has now been 
attained in this respect. 

[Rai Bahadur Purshotam Das, Settlement Report, 1395. A 
District Gazetteer is under preparation. | 

Wardha Tahsil —Head-quarters fa4st/ of Wardha District, 
Central Provinces, lying between 20° 30 and 21° 3° N. and 
78° 15° and 78° 56° E., with an area of 809 square miles. The 
populationin 1901 was 152,565, compared with 158,215 in 1891. 
The density, 188 persons per square mile, is above the District 
average. The faési/ contains three towns—WaARDHA (popu- 
lation, 9,872), the District and /a4si/ bead-quarters, Drowi 
(5,008), and Puncaon (4,710}—and 314 inhabited villages. 
Excluding four square miles of Government forest, 86 per cent. 
of the available area is occupied for cultivation. The culti- 
vated area in 1903-4 Was 629 square miles. The demand for 
land revenue in the same year was Rs. 2,58,000, and for 
cesses Rs. 25,000. The north-eastern portion of the faAs#/ 
forming the Keljhar pargana is hilly, and the remainder is an 
undulating plain intersected by small streams and broken by 
low hills. Cotton and sowar are the principal crops. 
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Arvi Tahsil.—Northern fcAsi/ of Wardha District, Cen- 
tral Provinces, lying between 20° 45" and 21° 22" N. and 78° 3 
and 78° 39' E., with an area of 890 square miles. The popula- 
tion 1m 190! Was 137,737, Compared with 131,174 in 13o9r. 
The density is 155 persons per square mile. The faAsil has 
two towns, Arvi (population, 10,676), the head-quarters, ae 
AsuTi (§,237); and 299 inhabited villages. The faAs#/ 1s . 
Important cotton tract, and is known also for its fine breed a 
cattle. The eastern portion is hilly, while to the west a narrow 
strip of very fertile black soil hes along the bank of the Wardha 
river. Excluding 180 square miles of Government forest, 7o 
per cent. of the available area is occupied for cultivation. The 
cultivated area in 1903-4 Was 472 square miles, The demand 
for land revenue in the same year was Rs. 1,98,000, and 
for cesses Rs, 19,000. 

Hinganghat Tahsil.—Southern tahsil of Wardha Dnstrict, 
Central Provinces, lying between 20° 18’ and 20° 49° N. and 
73° 32° and 79° 14° E., with an area of 729 square miles. The 
population in rg01 was 94,801, compared with 111,465 in 
1891. The density is 130 persons per square mile. The 
faksi? contains one town, HincaxGcHat (population, 12,662), 
the head-quarters, and 207 inhabited villages. The demand 
for land revenue in 1903—4 was Rs. 1,86,000, and for cesses 
Rs, 19,000. Hinganghdt has a larger proportion of the spring 
crops, Wheat and linseed, than the rest of the District. The 
local variety of cotton, called after the name of the town, was 
formerly well-known, but the seed has now become mixed with 
inferior varieties, and the quality has deteriorated. Excluding 
17 square miles of Government forest, 88 per cent. of the 
available area is occupied for cultivation. The cultivated 
area in 1903-4 was 540 square miles. The /aési/ consists of 
an undulating plain of fertile black soil. 

Arvi Town.—Head-quarters of the tahst! of the same 
name in Wardha District, Central Provinces, situated in 20° 59° 
N. and 78° ro’ E., 22 miles from Pulgaon station. Population 
(rgor}, 10,676. Arvi was created a municipality in 1867. The 
municipal receipts during the decade ending 1901 averaged 
Rs. 14,200. In 1903-4 the income was Rs. 27,000, derived 
principally from octroi and market dues. The town is a 
flourishing centre of the cotton trade, and contains 7 ginning 
factories and 3 presses, most of which have been erected within 
the five years ending rg03. Their aggregate capital is 6} 
lakhs, and the profits for 1904 were Rs. 79,000. The water- 
supply is inadequate, and a water-works scheme is under con- 
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sideration. A weekly cattle market is held here. Arvi has 
an English middle school, a dispensary, a public library, and a 
fine sarai constructed at a cost of Rs, 15,000 by one of the 
residents. A large market to cost Rs. 40,000 is shortly to be 
built in the town. 

Ashti,—Town in the Arvi faAsi/ of Wardha District, Cen- 
tral Provinces, situated in 21° 12’ N. and 78° 11’ E., 39 miles 
from Pulgaon station. Population (1ge1), 5,237- Asht! was 
the seat of government of part of Wardha and Berar under 
the Mughal empire, and two handsome mausoleums built over 
the graves of Afghin nobles who administered these territories 
during the reign of Jabingir are still standing. A cotton- 
ginning and pressing factory was erected in 1594. Ashti 
possesses an English middle school, and a town fund is raised 
for purposes of sanitation. 

Deoli.—Town in the ¢aési/ and District of Wardha, Central 
Provinces, situated in 20° 39' N. and 78° 29’ E., 11 miles 
from Wardha town and 5 miles from Degaon station. Popu- 
lation (1901), 5,008. Deolf was created a municipality in 
1867. The municipal receipts during the decade ending rgor 
averaged Rs. 4,200. In 1903-4 the receipts were Rs. 6,000, 
derived chiefly from fees on the registration of cattle. Deol! 
was formerly an important cotton mart, but has been supplanted 
by stations on the railway, and the population is now less than 
in 1872. It contains a hand cotton-weaving industry, which is 
not prosperous, and a large weekly cattle market is held here. 
‘The town has a vernacular middle school and a dispensary. 

Hinganghat Town.—Head-quarters of the faAési/ of the 
same name, Wardha District, Central Provinces, situated in 
20° 34’ N. and 78° 51° E., on the Wunnd river, and on the 
Wardha-Warora branch line of the Great Indian Peninsula 
Railway, 21 miles from Wardha town and 492 from Bombay. 
Population (1gor), 12,662, “An outbreak of plague in 1898 has 
not affected its prosperity. The name means the géaf or 
crossing of the Aingan-trees (#alanites aegyptiaca), Old 
Hinganghit was a straggling ill-arranged town, lable to be 
flooded by the river Wunni during the monsoon. The new 
town, a quarter of a mile distant from the old one, is laid out 
in two sets of three broad streets at right angles to each other, 
and furnished with rows of trees like boulevards.. Hinganghit 
was created a municipality in 1867. Thereceipts and expencdi- 
ture during the decade ending 1900 averaged Rs. $5,000. By 
1903-4 the income had largely expanded, and amounted to 
Rs. 70,000, octroi being the principal head of receipt. The 
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town is a leading centre of the cotton trade. The Hinganghat 
Mill Company, established in 1881, has a capital of 3°5 lakhs 
and 30,888 spindles. Another mill, with nearly 1 5,000 
spindles and 160 looms, which began work in 1900, is the 
sole property of a resident of Hinganghat, who has invested 
13 lakhs in it. There are also 10 cotton-ginning factories, 
and 4 pressing factories, containing 265 gins and 2 presses, 
with an aggregate capital of about 7 lakhs, ‘The town is 
supplied with water from the Wunnd river. A filtration well 
has been sunk in the bed of the river at a distance of about two 
miles, from which water is pumped into an elevated reservoir 
and distributed to the urban area in pipes. ‘The works were 
opened in 1883, the capital expenditure being 1-36 lakhs, and 
the annual maintenance charges Rs. 8,000. Hinganghat has a 
high school and a dispensary, and a town hall has recently been 
built. Other large public improvements likely to be completed 
in the immediate future are the improvement and extension of 
the water-works and the construction of a market. 

Pulgaon.—Town in the faésif and District of Wardha, 
Central Provinces, situated in 20° 44' N. and 78° 19’ E., on 
the Great Indian Peninsula Railway, 19 miles from Wardha 
town and 452 from Bombay, Population (rgo1), 4,710. 
Pulgaon is quite a new town, and originally consisted of 
a collection of huts of the workmen who built the railway 
bridge over the Wardha river close by, the name meaning 
‘bridge village.’ It was constituted a municipality in tgor. 
The receipts and expenditure in 1903-4 were Rs. 11,000 and 
Rs. 7,000 respectively, The income is derived principally from 
road tolls and rents of land. Pulgaon is an important centre 
of the cotton trade, receiving the produce of nearly the whole 
of the Arvi éadsi/. The Pulgaon Spinning Mills were opened - 
in 1892 with a capital of 5 lakhs, and have nearly 15,000 
spindles. The out-turn of yarn in 1904 Was 21,300 cwt., 
valued at more than 10 lakhs. A weaving department con- 
taining 165 looms was added in 1g02 at an additional cost 
of 33 lakhs. There are also 5 cotton-ginning factories and 
3 pressing factories, with a total capital of 42 lakhs, and con- 
taining 146 gins and 3 presses. Pulgaon has a primary school 
and a dispensary. 

Wardha Town.—Head-quarters of the District of the same 
name, Central Provinces, situated in 20° 45’ N. and 78° 37° E. 
on the Great Indian Peninsula Railway, 471 miles from 
Bombay and 49 from Nagpur. It is also the junction for 
the branch line to Warord in Chinda District, Population 
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(1gor), 9,572. Since 1872 the population has nearly trebled. 
The present town was founded in 1866, the site having been 
selected for the head-quarters of a new District, and has. been 
carefully laid out with wide and regular streets so as to permit 
of expansion. It was created a municipality in 1874. The 
municipal receipts and expenditure during the decade ending 
Igor averaged Rs. 33,000 and Rs. 34,000, respectively. In 
1903-4 the income had risen to Rs. 45,000, the chief 
sources being road tolls, a water rate, and miscellaneous 
receipts. Wardha is an important cotton mart, and contaims 
7 ginning and 4 pressing factories, with 164 gins and 4 presses, 
and a total capital of about 5 lakhs. ‘There are four printing 
presses, three of which use English and Marathi type and one 
Marathi only. The water-supply is obtamed from the Dhim 
river at a distance of 5 miles. A dam has been constructed 
across the river at Paunir, giving a level sheet of water for 
about 6 furlongs. The water is led through artificial filter- 

; beds of sand to an undergroun reservoir, and thence pumped 
into an elevatec ice-tank from which it is carried to the 
town. ‘The Galen ede were completed 1 in 1893 at a cost of 
2-25 lakhs, <A weekly cattle market is held here. Wardha 
has an English middle school and girls’ school, three dispen- 
saries, including mission and police hospitals, and a vetermary 
dispensary. Further public improvements to be carried out in 
the immediate future are the construction of a high school and 
hostel at an expenditure of Rs. 25,000, and a complete drainage 
scheme to cost Rs. 35,000. 

Nagpur District —District of the Central Provinces, lying Boun- 
between 20° 35° and 21° 44° N., and 78° 15° and 79° 40 a nai 
E., in the plain to which it gives its name at the southern base tion, and 
of the Satpura Hills, with an area of 3,840 square miles, Tt bill ard 
is bounded on the north by Chhindwiira and Seoni; on the peal 
east by Bhandara; on the south and west by Chinda and 
Wardha; and along a small strip on the north-west by the 

. Amraot! District of Berir, The greater part of the District 
is an undulating plain, but it is traversed by low hill ranges. 
In the north a strip of the Satpuri Hills is included within 
its limits, narrow on the west but widening to a breadth of 
12 miles or more towards the east. Immediately south of 
them lies the western extremity of the Ambagarh hills, on 
which stand the well-known temples of Ramtek. On the 
western border another low range of hills runs down the 
length of the District, and, after a break formed by the valley 
of the Wunna river, continues to the south-east past Umrer, 
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cutting off on its southern side the valley of the Nand. 
A third small range called the Pilkapar hills crosses the 
Katol feési/ from north to south. There are also a few 
detached hills, notably that of SirAmatpi in Nagpur city, 
which is visible for a long distance from the country round. 
The hills attain no great altitude, the highest peaks not exceed- 
ing 2,000 feet, but vary greatly in appearance, being in places 
extremely picturesque and clothed with forest, while elsewhere 
they are covered by loose stones and brushwood, or are wholly 
bare and arid. The Wardha and Waingang’ rivers flow along 
part of the western and eastern borders respectively, and the 
drainage of the District is divided between them. The waters 
of about a third of its area on the west are carried to the 
Wardha by the Jim, the Wunnd, and other minor streams. 
The centre is drained by the Pench and Kanhin, which, flow- 
ing south through the Satpura Hills, unite just above Kamptee, 
where they are also joined by the Kolar; from here the 
Kanhan carries their joint waters along the northern boundary 
of the Umrer fa4si/ to meet the Wainganga on the Bhandira 
border. ‘To the east a few small streams flow direct to the 
Wainganga. The richest part of the District is the western 
half of the Katol fats/ cut off by the small ranges descnbed 
above. It possesses a soil profusely fertile, and teems with 
the richest garden cultivation. Beyond the Pilkapar hulls the 
plain country extends to the eastern border. Its surface 1s 
scarcely ever level, but it is closely cultivated, abounds in 
mango-groves and trees of all sorts, and towards the east is 
studded with small tanks, which form a feature in the land- 
scape, The elevation of the plain country is from goo to 
1,000 feet above sea-level. 

The primary formation of the rocks is sandstone, associated _ 
with shale and limestone. The sandstone is now covered by 
trap on the west, and broken up by granite on the east, leaving 
a small diagonal strip running through the centre of the 
District and expanding on the north-west and south-east. The 
juxtaposition of trap, sandstone, and granite rocks in this 
neighbourhood invests the geology of Nagpur with special 
interest. 

The forests are mainly situated in a large block on the 
Saitpuri Hills to the north-east, while isolated patches are 
dotted on the hills extending along the south-western border. 
The forest growth varies with the nature of the soil, say 
(Zérminalia fomentosa), achir (Buckanania fatifolia), and tend 
(Diospyres fomenfosa) being characteristic on the heavy soils, 
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teak on good well-drained slopes, sa/af (Meswellia serrata) on 
the steep hill-sides and ridges, and satin-wood on the sandy 
levels, In the open country mango, maéwd (Bassia fatifosia), 
tamarind, and bastard date-palms are common. 

There is nothing noteworthy about the wild animals of the Fauna. 
District, and from the sportsman’s point of view it is one of 
the poorest in the Province. Wild hog abound all over the 
country, finding shelter in the large grass reserves or groves 
of date-palm. Partridge, quail, and sand-grouse are fairly 
common ; bustard are frequently seen in the south, and florican 
occasionally, Snipe and duck are obtained in the cold season 
in a few localities. 

Nagpur has the reputation of being one of the hottest places Climate 
in India during the summer months. In May the tempera- eee 
ture rises to 116°, while it falls on clear nights as low as 70°. 
During the rains the highest day temperature seldom exceeds 
95°, and the lowest at night is about 70°. In the cold season 
the highest temperature is between So" and go®, and the lowest 
about 50°. Except for three months from April to June, when 
the heat is intense, and in September, when the atmosphere is 
steamy and the moist heat very trying, the climate of Nagpur 
is not unpleasant. 

The annual rainfall averages 46 inches, but less is received Rainfall, 
in the west than in the east of the District. Complete failure 
of the rainfall has in the past been very rare, but its distribution 
is capricious, especially towards the end of the monsoon, when 
the fate of the harvest is in the balance. 

There is no historical record of Nagpur prior to the com- History. 
mencement of the eighteenth century, when it formed part of 
the Gond kingdom of Deogarh, in Chhindwaira. \Bakht Buland, 
the reigning prince of Deogarh, proceeded to Delhi, and, 
appreciating the advantages of the civilization which he there 
witnessed, determined to set about the development of his 
own ternitones, To this end he invited Hindu artificers and 
husbandmen to settle in the plain country, and founded the 
city of Nagpur. His successor, Chand Sultan, continued the 
work of civilization, and removed his capital to Nagpur. On. 
Chind Sultan's death in 1739 there were disputes as to the 
succession, and his widow invoked the aid of Raghuji Bhonsla, 
who was governing Berir on behalf of the Peshwi.) The 
Bhonsla family orginally headmen of Deora, a + ¢ in 
the Sitira District of Bombay, from which place their present 
representative derives his title of Raja. Raghuji's grandfather 
and his two brothers had fought in the armies of Sivaji, and 
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to the most distinguished of them was entrusted a high military 
command and the collection of caw in Berir, Raghuji, on 
being called in by the contending Gond factions, replaced the 
two sons of Chand Sultin on the throne from which they had 
been ousted by a usurper, and retired to Berar with a suitable 
reward for his assistance. Dissensions, however, broke out 
between the brothers, and in 1743 Raghuji again intervened 
at the request of the elder brother, and drove out his rival. 
But he had not the heart to give back a second time the 
country he held within his grasp. Burhan Shah, the Gond 
Raji, though allowed to retain the outward insignia of royalty, 
became practically a state pensioner, and all real power passed 
to the Marathis. Bold and decisive in action, Raghuji was 
the type of a Maritha leader ; he saw in the troubles of other 
states an opening for his own ambition, and did not even 
require a pretext for plunder and invasion. ‘Twice his armies 
invaded Bengal, and he obtained the cession of Cuttack. 
Chanda, Chhattisgarh, and Sambalpur were added to his 
dominions between 1745 and 1755, the year of his death. 
His successor Jinoji took part in the wars between the 
Peshwa and Nizim, and after he had in tum betrayed both 
of them, they united against him, and sacked and burnt 
Nagpur in 1765. On Janoji’s death his brothers fought for 
the succession, until one shot the other on the battle-field of 
Panchgaon, six miles south of Nagpur, and succeeded to the 
regency on behalf of his infant son Raghuji II, who was 
Janoji’s adopted heir. In 1755 Mandla and the upper Nar- 
bada valley were added to the Nagpur dominions by treaty 
with the Peshwi. Mudhoji, the regent, had courted the 
favour of the British, and this policy was continued for some 
time by his son Raghuji II, who acquired Hoshangabad and 
the lower Narbada valley. But in 1803 he united with 
Sindhia against the British Government. The two chiefs were 
decisively defeated at Assaye and Argaon, and by the Treaty 
of Deogaon of that year Raghuji ceded to the British Cuttack, 
Southern Berar, and Sambalpur, the last of which was, however, 
relinquished in 1806. | 

To the close of thé eighteenth century the Maritha adminis- 
tration had been on the whole good, and the country had 

Eper The first four of the Bhonslas were military chiefs 
with the habits of rough soldiers, connected by blood and by 
constant familiar intercourse with all their principal officers. 
Descended from the class of cultivators, they ever favoured 
fostered that order. They were rapacious, but seldom 
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cruel to the lower classes. Up to 1792 their territories were 
rarely the theatre of hostilities, and the area of cultivation and 
revenue continued to increase under a fairly equitable and 
extremely primitive system of government. After the Treaty 
of Deogaon, however, all this was changed. Raghuji had 
| been deprived of a third of his territories, and he attempted 
| to make up the loss of revenue from the remainder. The 
} villages were mercilessly rack-rented, and many new taxes 
imposed. ‘The pay of the troops was in arrears, and they 
maintained themselves by plundering the cultivators, while 
; ( at the same time commenced the raids of the Pindiris, who 
‘became so bold that in 1811 they advanced to Niigpur and 
burnt the suburbs. It was at this time that most of the 
numerous village forts were built, to which on the approach 
of these marauders the peasant retired and fought for bare 
life, all he possessed outside the walls being already lost 
to him. 

' Qn the death of Raghuji I] in 1816, his son, an imbecile, 
wae-e00n: supplanted and murdered by the famous Mudhoji 
or Appa Sahib. A treaty of alliance providing for the main- 
tenance of a subsidiary force by the British was signed in 
this year, a Resident having been appointed to the Nagpur 
court since 1799. In 1817, on the outbreak of war between 
the British and the Peshwi, Appa Sahib threw off his cloak 
of friendship, and accepted an embassy and title from 
the Peshwi. His troops attacked the British, and were 
defeated in the brilliant action at SirApaupi, and a second 
time round Nagpur. As a result of these battles, the re- 
maining portion of Berar and the territories in the Narbada 
valley were ceded to the British. Appa Sahib was reinstated 
on the throne, but shortly afterwards was discovered to 
be again intriguing, and was deposed and forwarded to 
Allahabad in custody. On the way, however, he corrupted 
his guards, and escaped, first to the Mahideo Hills and 
subsequently to the Punjab. A grandchild of Raghujt IT 
was then placed on the throne, and the territories were ad- 
ministered by the Resident from 1818 to 1830, in which 
year the young ruler known as Raghuji III was allowed to 
assume the actual government. He died without heirs in 
1853, and his territories were then declared to have lapsed. 
Nagpur was administered by a Commissioner until the forma- 
tion of the Central Provinces in 1861. ) During the Mutiny 
a scheme for a rising was formed by a@ regiment of irregular 
cavalry in conjunction with the disaffected Muhammadans of 
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the city, but was frustrated by the prompt action of the civil 
authorities, supported by Madras troops from Kamptee. Some 
of the native officers and two of the leading Muhammadans 
of the city were hanged from the ramparts of the fort, and 
the disturbances ended. The aged princess Baka Bai, widow 
of Raghujf IT, used all her influence in support of the British, 
and largely contributed by her example to keep the Maratha 
districts loyal. 

In several localities in the District are found circles of 
rough stones, occasionally extending over considerable areas. 
Beneath some of them fragments of pottery, flint arrow-heads, 
and iron-ware, evidently of great antiquity, have been dis- 
covered, These were constructed by an unknown race, but 
are ascribed by the people to the pastoral Gaolfs, and are said 
to be their encampments or burial-places, The remains of 
the fort of Parseoni, constructed of unhewn masses of rock, 
which are also ascribed to the Gaolis, certainly date from 
a very early period. The buildings at RAmrek, KAro, 
KeLop, and Saover are separately described. Other remains 
which may be mentioned are the old Gond fort of Bhiugarh 
on the Pench myer, and the temples of Adasa and Bhugaon, 
and of Jakhapur on the Saoner road. 

The population of the District at the last three enumera- 
tions was as follows: (1881) 697,356; (1891) 757,863 ; (1902) 
751,544. Between 1881 and 1891 the increase was nearly 
9 per cent., the District having been generally prosperous. 
During the last decade the population has been almost 
stationary. The number of deaths exceeded that of births 
in the years 1894 to 1897 inclusive, and also in 1g00. ‘There 
was a considerable loss of population in the wheat-growing 
tracts of Nagpur and Umrer, while the towns and the cotton 
lands of Katol showed an increase. There are twelve 
towns— Nacrur, the District head-quarters, KaMPpree, 
Umrer, Ramrek, Narkuer, Kuara, KArot, Saover, 
KALMESHWaAR, Monpa, Ketop, and MowAr—and 1,681 in- 
habited villages. The urban population amounts to 32 per 
cent. of the total, which is the highest proportion in the 
Province. Some of the towns are almost solely agricultural, 
and these as a rule are now declining in importance. But 
others which are favourably situated for trade, or for the estab- 
lishment of cotton factories, are growing rapidly. The table 
on the next page gives the principal statistics of population 
in rgor :— 
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About 88 per cent. of the population are Hindus, nearly 6 
per cent. Muhammadans, and 5 per cent. Animists. There are 
2,675 Jains and 481 Parsis. Three-fourths of the Muham- 
madans live in towns. Many of them come from Hyderabad 
and the Deccan, and they are the most turbulent class of the 
population, About 77 per cent. of the population speak 
Marathi, 9 per cent. Hindi, 5} per cent. Gondi, 5 per cent. 

Urda, and 1 per cent. Telugu. It is curious that nearly all 
the Gonds in the District were returned at the Census as 
retaining their own vernacular. 

The principal landholding castes are Brahmans (23,000), Their 
Kunbis (152,000), and Marith’s (11,000), The Maratha ‘sss and 
Brahmans naturally form the large majority of this caste, and, inks 
besides being the most extensive proprietors, are engaged in 
money-lending, trade, and the legal profession, and almost 
monopolize the better class of appointments in Government 
service. The Kunbis are the great cultivating class, They 
are plodding and patient, with a strong affection for their land, 
but wanting in energy as compared with the castes of the 
Northem Districts. The majority of the villages owned by 
Marith4s are included in the estates of the Bhonsla family and 
their relatives. A considerable proportion of the Government 
political pensioners are Marathis. Many of them also hold 
villages or plots; but as a rule they are extravagant in their 
living, and several of the old Maratha nobility have fallen 
in the world. ‘The native army does not attract them, and 
posts in the civil employ of Government. Raghvis (12,000), 

Lodhis (8,000), and Kirars (4,000), representing the immigrants 
from Hindustin, are exceptionally good cultivators. The 
Kirirs, however, are much given to display and incur extrava- 
gant expenditure on their dwelling-houses and jewellery, while “ 
the Lodhis are divided by constant family feuds and love of 
faction. There are nearly 46,000 Gonds, constituting 6 per 
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cent. of the population. They have generally attained to some 


degree of civilization, and grow rice instead of the light millets 


which suffice for the needs of their fellow tribesmen on the 
Satpuris, The menial caste of Mahirs form a sixth of the 
whole population, the great majority being cultivators and 
labourers. The rural Mahar is still considered as impure, and 
is not allowed to drink from the village well, nor may his 
children sit at school with those of the Hindu castes. But 
there are traces of the decay of this tendency, as many Mahars 
have become wealthy and risen in the world. About 58 per 
cent. of the population were returned as dependent on 
agriculture in 1Q0T. 

Christians number 6,163, of whom 2,870 are Europeans 

and Eurasians, and 3,293 natives. Of the natives the majority 
are Roman Catholics, belonging to the French Mission at 
Nigpur. There are also a number of Presbyterians, the 
converts of the Scottish Free Church Mission. Nagpur 1s the 
head-quarters of a Roman Catholic diocese, which supports 
high and middle schools for European and Eurasian children 
and natives, and orphanages for boys and girls, the clergy 
being assisted by French nuns of the Order of St. Joseph who 
live at Nagpur and Kamptee. A mission of the Free Church 
of Scotland supports a number of educational and other 
institutions at Nagpur and in the interior of the District. 
Among these may be mentioned the Hislop aided college, 
numerous schools for low-caste children, an orphanage and 
boarding-school for Christian girls, and the Mure Memorial 
Hospital for women. A small mission of the Church of 
England is also located at Nagpur, and one of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church at Kamptee. 
The prevailing soil is that known a5 black cotton. Itseldom 
attains to a depth of 12 feet, and is superimposed on a band 
of conglomerate and brown clay. Rich black clay is found 
only in very small quantities, and the commonest soil is 
a dark loam mixed with limestone pebbles and of considerable 
fertility. The latter covers 65 per cent. of the cultivated 
area; and of the remainder 27 per cent. consists of an inferior 
variety of the same soil, very shallow and mixed with gravel 
or sand, and occurring principally in the hilly country. Little 
really poor land is thus under cultivation. 

About 383 square miles are held wholly or partially free 
of revenue, and 2,500 acres of Government land have been 


tistics and Settled on the ryortedr? system. The balance of the District 
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area is held on the ordinary md/gwsdri tenure. The following 
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jowar and cotton are the principal crops, covering (cither 
alone or mixed with the pulse arAar) 661 and 633 square miles 
respectively. Of other crops wheat occupies 353 square miles, 
“i! 84 square miles, linseed 132 square miles, and gram 31 
square miles. Cotton and setwar are grown principally in the 
west and centre of the District, rice in the east, where the 
rainfall is heavier, and wheat, linseed, and gram in the centre 
and south. ‘The main feature of recent years is the increase 
in the area under autumn crops, cotton and jomdr, which are 
frequently grown in rotation. The acreage of cotton alone and 
cotton with arfar has more than doubled since settlement, 
and that of yorw@r alone and yowdr with ariar has risen by 23 
per cent. This change is to be attributed mainly to the high 
prices prevailing for cotton, and partly also to the sticeession 
of unfavourable spring harvests which have lately been eXperi- 
enced. Wheat shows a loss of 146 square miles and linseed of 
106 during the same period. ‘There are two principal varieties 
of cotton, of which that with a very short staple but yielding 
a larger supply of lint is generally preferred. Cotton-seed 
is now a valuable commercial product. The recent years 
of short rainfall have had a prejudicial effect on the rice crop, 
the area under which is only 22 square miles as against 50 at 
settlement. Most of the rice grown is transplanted. A number 
of profitable vegetable and fruit crops are also grown, the most 
important of which are oranges, which covered 1,000 acres in 
1903-4; chillies, nearly 6,000 acres ; castor, nearly 4,000 acres ; 
tobacco, 4go acres; and turmeric, ryo acres. About 17,000 
acres were under fodder-grass in the same year. The leaf 
of the betel-vine gardens of Rimtek has a special reputation, 
and it is also cultivated at Parseoni and Mansar, about 130 
acres being occupied altogether. Aapiri pan (= betel-leaf) is 
grown for local consumption and éengala pin for export. 

The occupied area increased by 12 per cent. during the Improve- 
currency of the thirty years’ settlement (1863-4), and has ™=ms 4 
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further increased by 3 per cent. since the last settlement 


— PFAS* (7893-5). The scope for yet more extension is very limited. 


Cattle, 
ponies, 


Irrigation. 


Forests. 


The area of the valuable cotton crop increases annually, and 
more care is devoted to its cultivation than formerly. Cotton 
fields are manured whenever a supply is available, and the 
practice of pitting manure is growing in favour. In recent 
years the embankment of fields with low stone walls to protect 
them from erosion has received a great impetus in the Katol 
fads? Turing the ten years ending 1904, Rs, 79,000 was 
advanced under the Land Improvement Loans Act for the 
construction of wells, tanks, and field embankments, and 1-77 
lakhs under the Agriculturists’ Loans Act. 

Owing to the scarcity of good grazing grounds the majority 


of the agricultural cattle are imported, only 25 per cent. 


being bred locally. The hilly country in the north of the 
Ramtek faAsi/ is the principal breeding ground. Cattle are 
imported from Berar, Chhindwira, and Chinda. Buffaloes 
are kept for the manufacture of g/é7. Goats are largely bred 
and sold for food, while the flocks are also hired for their 
manure, Cattle races take place annually at Silli in Umer, 
at Irsi in Rimtek, and at Sakardara near Nagpur, these last 
being held by the Bhonsla family. Large weekly cattle 
markets are held at Sonegaon, Kodamendhi, Bhiwdpur, and 
Mohpa, 

Only 24 square miles are irrigated, most of which is rice 
and the remainder vegetable and garden crops. Wheat occa- 
sionally gets a supply of water, if the cultivator has a well in 
his field. The District has 995 irrigation tanks and 4,302 
wells. A project for the construction of a large reservoir at 
Raimtek, to irrigate 40,000 acres and protect a further 30,000 
acres, at an estimated cost of 16 lakhs, has been sanctioned. 

The Government forests extend over 515 square miles, of 
which nearly 350 are situated on the foot-hills of the Satpurds 
on both sides of the Pench river, and 170 consist of small 
blocks lying parallel to the Wardha boundary, and extending 
from the west of k.itol to the south and east of Umrer. Small 
teak is scattered through the first tract, mixed with bamboos 
on the extreme north, but in no well-defined belts. Satin-wood, 
often nearly pure, is found on the sandy levels. The second 
tract contains small but good teak in its central blocks from 
Katol to the railway, but poor mixed forests to the north, and 
chiefly scrub to the south in the Umrer fa4si/. Owing to the 
large and, the forests yield a substantial revenue. 
Toearaduieed i in 1903-4 to Rs. 63,000, of which Rs. 10,000 
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was realized from sales of timber, Rs. 16,000 from firewood, 
and Rs. 26,000 from grazing. 

Deposits of manganese occur in several localities, principally Minerals. 
in the Ramtek faAsiZ, A number of separate mining and 

prospecting leases have been granted, and a light tramway 
has been laid by one firm from Tharsa station to Waregaon 
and Mandri, a distance of about 15 miles, The total output 
of manganese in 1904 was 66,000 tons. Mines are being 
worked at Mansar, Kandri, Satak, Lohdongri, Waregaon, 
Kachurwihi, Mandri, Pali, and other villages, A quarry of 
white sandstone is worked at Silewira on the Kanhin river, 
from which long thin slabs well suited for building are ob- 
tained. | 

The weaving of cotton cloths with silk borders is the staple Arts and 
hand industry, the principal centres being Nagpur and Unrer. , ‘ 
Gold and silver thread obtained from Burhinpur are as 
woven into the borders. The silk is obtained from Bengal 
and from China through Bombay, spun into thin thread, and 
saciss ies woe TAR ORO RRR EE Tasar silk 

ycoons are received from Chhattisgarh, A single cloth of 
the finest easy may cost as much as Rs, 150, but loin- 
cloths worth from Rs. 8 to Rs. 25 a pair, and sarfs from 
Rs. 3 to Rs. 25 each, are most in demand. White loin-cloths 
with red borders are woven at Umrer, the thread being dyed 
with lac, and coloured sdr7s are made at Nagpur. Cheap 
cotton cloth is produced by Momins or Muhammadan 
weavers at Kamptee and by Koshtis at Khipa. Coarse cloth 
is also woven by the village Mahirs, hand-spun thread being 
still used for the warp, on account of its superior strength, 
and is dyed and made up into carpets and mattresses at 
Saoner and Patansaongl. Sawargaon, Mowir, and Narkher 
also have dyeing industries. In 1go1 nearly 13,000 persons 
were returned as supported by the silk industry, 39,000 by 
cotton hand-weaving, and 2,500 by dyeing. Brass-working is 
carried on at Nagpur and Kelod, and iron betel-nut cutters 
and penknives are made at Nagpur. 

Nagpur city has two cotton-spinning and weaving mills—the 
Empress Mills, opened in 1877, and the Swadeshi Spinning 
and Weaving Company which started work in 1892. Their. 
aggregate capital is 62 lakhs. Nagpur also contains 12 ginning 
and 11 pressing factories, Kamptee 3 and 2, and Saoner 3 and 
2, while one or more are situated in several of the towns and 
larger villages of the cotton tract. The majority of these 
factories have been opened within the last five years. They 
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contain altogether 673 gins and 83 cotton presses, and have 
an aggregate capital of 29 lakhs approximately. Nearly 11,000 
persons were shown as supported by employment in factories 
in tgor, and the numbers must have increased considerably 
since then. The ginning and pressing factories, however, work 
only for four or five months in the year. ‘The capitalists 
owning them are principally Marwari Banifs and Maratha 
Brahmans, and in a smaller degree Muhammadan Bohris, 
Pirsis, and Europeans. 

Raw cotton and cotton-seed, linseed, #/, and wheat are the 
staple exports of agricultural produce. Oranges are largely 
exported, and an improved variety of wild plum (Zrzypdws 
Jujuba), which is obtained by grafting. The annual exports 
of oranges are valued at a lakh of rupees. Betel-leaf is sent 
to Northern India. Yarn and cotton cloth are sent all over 
India and to China, Japan, and Burma by the Empress Mills, 
while the Swadeshi Mills find their best market in Chhattisgarh. 
Hand-woven silk-bordered cloths to the value of about 5 lakhs 
annually are exported from Nagpur and Umrer to Bombay, 
Berar, and Hyderabad, the principal demand for them being 
from Maratha Brahmans. Manganese ore is now a staple 
export. Many articles of produce are also received at Nagpur 
from other Districts and re-exported. Among these may be 
mentioned rice from Bhandara and Chhattisgarh, timber and 
bambeos from Chinda, Bhandira, and Seoni, and bamboo 
matting from Chanda. Cotton and grain are also received 
from the surrounding Districts off the line of railway. Sea-salt 
from Bombay is commonly used, and a certain amount is also 
received from the Salt Hills of the Punjab. Mauritius sugar is 
imported, and sometimes mixed with the juice of sugar-cane to 
give it the appearance of Indian sugar, which is more expensive 
by one pound in the rupee. Guwz, or refined sugar, comes from 
the United Provinces, and also from Barsi and Sholapur, in 
Bombay. Rice is imported from Chhattisgarh and Bengal, 
and a certain amount of wheat from Chhindwira is consumed 
locally, as it is cheaper than Nagpur wheat. The finer kinds of 
English cotton cloth come from Calcutta, and the coarser ones 
from Bombay. Kerosene oil is bought in Bombay or Calcutta 
according as the rate is cheaper. The use of tea is rapidly 
increasing all over the District. Soda-water is largely con- 
sumed, about ten factories having been established at Nagpur. 
Woollen and iron goods come from England. <A European 
firm practically monopolizes the export trade in grain, and 
shares the cotton trade with Marwari Banids and Marathi 
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Brihmans. Laid Baniis export hand-woven cloth, and 
Muhammadans and Marwaris manage the timber trade. Bohris 
import and retail stationery and hardware, and Cutchi Mu- 
hammadans deal in groceries, cloth, salt, and kerosene oil. 
Kamptee has the largest weekly market, and the Sunday and 
Wednesday bazars at Nagpur are also important. The other 
leading markets, including those for cattle which have already 
been mentioned, are at Gaorl and Kelod for grain and timber, 
and Mowar for grain. A large fair is held at Ramtek in 
November, at which general merchandise is sold, and small 
religious fairs take place at Ambhora, Kudhin, Adasa, and 
Dhipewira. 

The Great Indian Peninsula Railway from Bombay has a Railways 

length of 27 miles in the District, with 3 stations and its a 
terminus at Nagpur city. From here the Bengal-Nagpur 
Railway runs east to Calcutta, with 5 stations and 34 miles 
within the limits of the District. ‘The most important trade 
routes are the roads leading north-west from Nagpur city 
to Chhindwira and Katol, the eastern road to Bhandira 
through Kahi, and the north-eastern road to Seont through 
Kamptee. Next to these come the southern roads through 
Mil to Umrer, and to Chanda through Bori, Jim, and Warora. 
There is some local traffic along the road to Amraot! through 
Bazirgaon. The District has 231 miles of metalled and 74 
miles of unmetalled roads, and the annual expenditure on 
maintenance is Rs. 99,000. The Public Works department 
has charge of 253 miles of road, and the District council of 
52 miles. There are avenues of trees on 155 miles, Nagpur 
being better provided for in this respect than almost any other 
District in the Province. Considering its advanced state of 
development, the District is not very well supplied with rail- 
ways, and there appears to be some scope for the construction 
of feeder lines to serve the more populous outlying tracts. 

Nagpur District is recorded to have suffered from failures of Famine. 
crops in 1819, 1825-6, and 1832-3. There was only slight 
distress in 1869. In 1896-7 the District was not severely 
affected, as the jowdr, cotton, #/, and wheat crops gave a fair 
out-turn. Numbers of starving wanderers from other Districts, 
however, flocked into Nagpur city. Relief measures lasted 
for a year, the highest number in receipt of assistance being 
18,000 in May, 1897, and the total expenditure was 5 lakhs. 
In 1899-1900 the monsoon failed completely, and only a 
third of a normal harvest was obtained. Relief measures 
lasted from September, 1899, to November, 1900, 108,000 
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persons, or rg per cent. of the population, being in receipt af 
assistance in August, rg00. The total expenditure was tos 
lakhs. The work done consisted principally of breaking up 
metal, but some tanks and wells were constructed, and the 
embankment of the reservoir at Ambajheri was raised, 

The Deputy-Commissioner has a staff of four Assistant or 
Extra-Assistant Commissioners. For administrative purposes 
the District is divided into four ¢aAsi/s, each of which has a 
fahsiidar and a natb-tahsi/dar. Forests are in charge of an 
officer of the Imperial service ; and the Executive Engineer 
of the Nagpur division, including Nagpur and Wardha Dis 
tricts, is stationed at Nagpur city. 

The civil judicial staff consists of a District and five Sub- 
ordinate Judges, two Munsifs at Ramtek and Katol, and one 
at each of the other “zAst/s, and a Small Cause Court Judge 
for Nagpur city, The Divisional and Sessions Judge of the 
Nagpur Division has jurisdiction in the District. Kamptee 
has a Cantonment Magistrate, invested with the powers of a 
Small Cause Court Judge. 

Under the Marathi administration the revenue was fixed 
annually. The Marithis apparently retained as a standard 
the demand which they found existing when they received the 
country fromthe Gonds. This was called the ain jamabandi, 
and at the commencement of every year an amount varying 
partly with the character of the previous season, and partly 
with the financial necessities of the central Government, was 
fixed as the revenue demand. Increases of revenue were, how- 
ever, expressed usually as percentages on the ain jamadand!. 
The local officers or Aamaishdars, on receiving the announce- 
ment of the revenue assessed on their charge, called the pavels 
or headmen of villages together and distributed it over the 
individual villages according to their capacity. The pdve/ 
then. distributed the revenue over the fields of the village, 
most of which had a fixed proportionate value which deter- 
mined their share of the revenue, Neither headmen nor 
tenants had any proprietary rights, but they were not as a rule 
liable to ejectment so long as they paid the revenue. Under 
the earlier Maratha rulers the assessment was fairly equitable ; 
but after the Treaty of Deogaon the District was severely rack- 
rented, and villages were let indiscriminately to the highest 
bidder, while no portion of the rental was left to the pateés. 
At the commencement of the protectorate after the deposition 
of Appa Sahib, there were more than 400 villages for which 
ne Neadman could be found to accept a lease on the revenue 
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demanded. The revenue was at once reduced by 20 per cent. 
Cultivation expanded during the management by the British, 
and some increase was obtained, the assessment being made 
for periods of from three to five years. During the subsequent 
period of Maratha government the British system was more 
or less adhered to, but there was some decline in the revenue 
due to lax administration. Many of the cultivating headmen 
were also superseded by court favourites, who were usually 
Maratha Brihmans. The demand existing immediately prior 
to the first long-term settlement was 3-77 lakhs. The District 
was surveyed and settled in 1862-4 for a period of thirty 
years, the demand being raised to §-78 lakhs. On this occasion 
proprietary rights were conferred on the village headmen, 
During the currency of the thirty years’ settlement, which was 
effected a few years before the opening of the railway to 
Bombay, the condition of the agricultural classes was extremely 
prosperous. The area occupied for cultivation increased by 
rz per cent., and the prices of the staple food-grains by 140 
per cent., while the rental received by the landowners rose by 
20 per cent. On the expiry of this settlement, a fresh assess- 
ment was made between 1893 and 1895. The revenue 
demand was raised to ro-s7 lakhs, or by 18 per cent. on that 
existing before revision, Rs. 75,000 of the revenue being 
‘assigned.’ The experience of a number of bad seasons follow- 
ing on the introduction of the new assessment, during which 
the revenue was collected without difficulty, has sufficiently 
demonstrated its moderation. The average incidence of 
revenue per cultivated acre is R. o-12—8 (maximum Rs, 14-11, 
minimum R.,o-6-o), while that of the rental is Rs. 1-0-3 
(maximum Rs, 1-13-10, minimum R. o-g-1), The new 
settlement is for a period varying from eighteen to twenty 
years in different tracts. The collections of land and total 
revenue in recent years are shown below, in thousands of 
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The management of local affairs outside municipal areas is Local 
entrusted to a District council and four local boards, each Soammtebgss 
having jurisdiction over one fahsi/, The income of the Dis- palities. 
trict council in 1903-4 was Ks, 1,05,000, while the expendi- 


ture on public works was Rs. 34,000, on education Rs. 27,000, 
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and on medical relief Rs. 6,ooo. NAGPUR, RAMTEK, KHAPA, 
KaLMEsHwark, Useer, Mowar, and SAONER are municipal 
towns. 

The police force consists of 1,006 officers and men, with a 
special reserve of 45, under a District Superintendent, who is 
usually aided by an Assistant Superintendent. There are 
2,130 village watchmen for 1,693 inhabited towns and villages. 
Nagpur city has a Central jail, with accommeadation for 1,322 
prisoners, including go females, The daily average number 
of prisoners in 1904 Was 710. Printing and binding, wood- 
work, including Burmese carving, cane-work, and cloth- 
weaving, are the principal industries carried on in the jail. 

In respect of education the District stands third in the 
Province, nearly 5 per cent. of the population (g-2 males and 
o-7 females) being able to read and write, ‘The percentage of 
children under instruction to these of school-going age is 14. 
Statistics of the number of pupils are as follows: (1880-1) 
10,696 ; (1890-1) 12,394 ; (1900-1) 14,991 ; (1903-4) 14,141, 
including 1,135 girls. ‘The educational institutions comprise 
two Arts colleges, both at Nagpur city, with 170 students, one 
of these, the Morris College, also containing Law classes with 
42 students; 5 high schools, 16 English middle schools, 17 
vernacular middle schools, and 147 primary schools. The 
District also contains two training schools and four other 
special schools. The expenditure on education in 1903-4 
was 1-74 lakhs, of which 1 lakh was derived from Provincial 
and. Local funds, and Rs. 30,000 from fees. 

The District has 17 dispensaries, with accommodation for 
201 in-patients. In rgo4 the number of cases treated was 
270,025, of whom 1,905 were in-patients, and 6,560 operations. 
were performed. The expenditure was Rs. 49,000. Nagpur 
city also contains a lunatic asylum with 142 inmates, a leper 
asylum with jo inmates, and a veterinary dispensary. 

Vaccination is compulsory only in the municipal towns of 
Nagpur, Umrer, and Ramtek. The number of persons 
successfully vaccinated in 1903-4 was 33 per 1,000 of the 
District population. 

[R. H. Craddock, Setilement Report, 1899, A District 
Gazetteer is being compiled.] 

Nagpur Tahsil,—Central Aajsi/ of the District of the same 
name, Central Provinces, lying between 20° 46° and 231° 23 N. 
and 78° 44° and 79° 19’ E., with an area of 871 square miles. 
The population in rgot was 296,117, compared with 294,262 
in 1891. ‘The general density is 340 persons per square mile, 
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and the rural density 136. The ¢a4si/ contains four towns— 
Nacrur (population, 127,734), the head-quarters of the fa/tsi/, 
District, and Province, Kampree (38,888), KALMESHWAR 
(5,340), and Saoner (5,281)—and 417 inhabited villages. 
Excluding 42 square miles of Government forest, 80 per cent. 
of the available area is occupied for cultivation. The culti- 
vated area in 1903-4 was 575 square miles, The demand 
for land revenue in the same year was Rs, 2,76,000, and for 
cesses Rs. 26,000. The Atési/ comprises the fertile plains of 
Kalmeshwar and Nagpur, the plateau of Kauris, a continuation 
of the Katol uplands, and the undulating Wunnd valley. Cotton 
and yowdr are the principal crops, but there is a considerable 
area under wheat in the Kalmeshwar and Nagpur plains. 

Ramtek Tahsil.—Northern faési/ of Nagpur District, 
Central Provinces, lying between 21° 5° and 21° 44° N. and 
78° ss’ and 79° 35° E., with an area of 1,129 square miles. 
The population in rg90r was 156,663, compared with 157,150 
in 1891. The density is 139 persons per square mile, The 
fafeid contains two towns, RAMTEK (population, 8,732), the 
head-quarters, and KuAra (7,615); and 451 inhabited villages. 
Excluding 343 square miles of Government forest, 77 per cent. 
of the available area is occupied for cultivation. The culti- 
vated area in rgo3-4 was 544 square miles. ‘The demand for 
land revenue in the same year was Rs. 2,27,000, and for cesses 
Rs. 23,000. The fedési/ contains a belt of hill and jungle 
at the foot of the Sdtpurad range to the north, and in the south 
lie two fertile plains producing wheat and cotton respectively, 
which are divided by the Pench river. 

Umrer Tahsil.—Southern fa4si/ of Nagpur District, Cen- 
tral Provinces, lying between 20° 35' and 21° r1' N.and 73° 
56 and 79° 40’ E., with an area of 1,040 square miles. The 
population in 1901 was 136,476, compared with 149,350 in 
i891. ‘The density is 131 persons per square mile. The 
fahsi/ contains one town, Umrer (population, 15,943), the head- 
quarters, and 457 inhabited villages. Excluding 74 square 
miles of Government forest, 71 per cent. of the available area 
is occupied for cultivation. The cultivated area in 1903-4 
was 564 square miles, The demand for land revenue in the 
same year was Rs. 2,41,000, and for cesses Rs. 22,000. The 
fadsid contains a large area of wheat-growing land broken by 
low ranges of isolated hills. It has a heavier rainfall than 
Nigpur, and rice is grown towards the eastern border. 

Katol Tahsil.—Western fafsi/ of Nagpur Distnct, Central 
Provinces, lying between 21° 2° and 21° 31° N. and 78° 15° and 
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78° sq’ E., withan area of Soo square miles. The population 
in rgor was 162,588, compared with 157,100 in 1891. The 
density is 200 persons per square mile. The faAsi/ contains 
five towns—KAtor (population, 7,313), the head-quarters, 
NakKHER (7,726), KELop (5141), Monpa (5,336), and Mowar 
(4,799)—and 356 inhabited villages. Excluding 54 square 
miles of Government forest, 77 per cent. of the available area 
is occupied for cultivation, The cultivated area in 1903-4 
was 540 square miles. The demand for land revenue in the 
same year was Rs. 2,537,000, and for cesses Rs. 22,000. The 
tahsi? contains tracts of very fertile land in the valleys of the 
Wardha and Jam rivers, and some hilly and stony country 
to the south. It is one of the great cotton-growing areas 
of the Province. 

Kalmeshwar.—Town in the fa4si/ and District of Nigpur, 
Central Provinces, situated in 21° 14’ N. and 78° 56° E., 13 
miles west of Nagpur city by road. Kalmeshwar is supposed 
to have been founded by nomad Ahirs or herdsmen, and the 
name is derived from that of their god Kalma. Population 
(rg0r), 5,340. ‘The town stands on black soil, lying low, with 
bad natural drainage. Ona small eminence in its centre is an 
old fortress, said to have been built by a Hindu family from 
Delhi in the time of Bakht Buland. Kalmeshwar was con- 
stituted a municipality in 1867. The municipal receipts during 
the decade ending rgor averaged Rs. 4,400. In 1903-4 the 
receipts were Rs. 5,000, mainly derived from a house tax and 
market dues. A weekly cattle market is held, and there is 
some trade in grain and oilseeds, Cotton cloth is woven by 
hand. There is an English middle school. 

Kamptee (Aampii).—Town with cantonment in Nagpur 
District, Central Provinces, situated in 21° 13’ N. and 79° 12° 
E., on the Bengal-Nagpur Railway, ro miles from Nagpur city 
and 529 from Bombay, It stands on the mght bank of the 
river Kanhin, and the cantonment extends in a long narrow 
line beside the river, with the native town to the south-east. 
The population at the four enumerations was as follows: 
(1872) 48,831 ; (1881) 50,987; (1891) 53,159; (r901) 38,888. 
The population in r901 included 26,379 Hindus, 9,852 Mu- 
hammadans, and 1,851 Christians, of whom 1,036 were Euro- 
peans and Eurasians. Kamptee is the fourth town in the 
Province in respect of population. The ordinary garrison 
consists of a battalion of British infantry, one of native infantry, 
and a field battery. Kamptee was until recently the head- 
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but this appointment has now been abolished, and the 
garrison is at present commanded from Ahmadnagar. The 
cantonment was established in 1821, and was made the head- 

quarters of the Subsidiary force maintained by the British 
under treaty with the Nagpur Raji, The whole town is 
included in the cantonment. The receipts and expenditure 
of the cantonment fund during the last decade averaged 1-1 
lakhs. In 1903-4 the receipts were Ks. rjo6,000 and the 
charges Rs. 1,18,000. During Maratha rule traders flocked 
to Kamptee on account of the comparative immunity from 
taxation which they enjoyed within the cantonment, and a 
large commercial town thus grew up alongside it. Owing to 
its favourable situation on the roads leading to Nigpur from 
the Sitpuri plateau, Kamptee for a long peniod monopolized 
the trade from this area; and it is only within comparatively 
recent years that the advantages possessed by Nigpur, as the 
larger town and capital of the Province, have enabled it 
gradually to attract to itself the commercial business of Kamp- 
tee. To this transfer of trade are to be attributed the stationary 
or declining figures of population during the last thirty years, 
and the construction of the Satpurii railway may tend to 
accelerate the process. The town contains three cotton-ginning 
and two pressing factories with a total capital of 2-4 lakhs, 

three of which were opened in 1891 and 1892 and the others 
since 1900. Muhammadan hand-weavers produce the cheaper 
kinds of cloth, Weekly cattle and timber markets are held, 
and the town contains one printing press. The Cantonment 
Magistrate, who has also the powers of a Small Cause Court 
Judge, has jurisdiction over the cantonment. The educational 
institutions comprise a Government high school, one English 
middle, two vernacular middle, and eleven primary schools. The 
Convent of St. Joseph maintains a boarding and day school 
for European children, teaching im some cases up to the 
matriculation standard, orphanages for native children, and a 
dispensary. Medical relief is afforded to the civil population 
at the Cantonment General Hospital and a branch dispensary 
in the town. 

Katol Town.—Head-quarters of the feAs/ of the same 
name, Nagpur District, Central Provinces, situated in 21° 
17° N. and 78° 36° E., on the Jam river, 36 miles west of 
Nagpur city by road. Population (1901), 7,313. The suburb 
of Budhwira on the opposite side of the nver has recently been 
included in its limits. Situated in the town are the ruins of an 
old fort, and a curious temple of very early date built entirely 
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of layers of sandstone with many grotesque carvings. Katol 


ig not a municipality, but a town fund is raised for sanitary 
purposes. The town is one of the important cotton markets 
of the Province, and contains 4 ginning factories with 160 
gins and 3 cotton presses, having a total capital of about 5 
lakhs. The mangoes grown locally have some reputation. 
Katol has an English middle school and a dispensary. 
Eelod.—Town in the Katol fa4si/ of Nagpur District, 
Central Provinces, situated in 21° 27’ N. and 48° 53 Eq 
28 miles from Nagpur city on the Chhindwara road. The 
name is probably an abbreviation from keljhar, ‘a plantain 
tree, as plantain groves were formerly numerous here. Popu- 
lation (1901), 5,141. The town contains an old fort. Kelod 
is not a municipality, but a town fund is raised for sanitary 
purposes. -A cotton-ginning factory has recently been opened. 
The chief local industry is the manufacture of large brass 
water-vessels. There is a vernacular middle school. 
Khipa.—Town in the Riamtek fats! of Nagpur District, 
Central Provinces, situated in 21° 25’ N. and 79° 2’ E., on the 
Kanhin river, 22 miles north of Nagpur city, and 6 miles from 
the Chhindwira toad. Population (1901), 7,615- The town 
is built on a-site high above the river and immediately over- 
hanging it, while on the land side it is completely shut in by 
fine groves. Khipa was constituted a municipality in 1567. 
The municipal receipts during the decade ending 1901 averaged 
Rs, 6,500. In 1903-4 the income was Rs. 9,000, ectrol being 
the principal head of receipt. Thirty years ago Khipa was 
described as one of the most flourishing towns in the District, 
and its decrease in population is to be attributed to changes 
in the course of trade. Hand cotton-weaving, the principal 
local industry, is now declining owing to the competition of 
the mills. Khipa is not favourably situated for the location 
of ginning and pressing factories, and is therefore being sup- 
planted by its younger rivals in the centre of the cotton area. 
Cotton cloths in various colours for women are principally 
woven, Two weekly markets are held here, and the town 
contains a vernacular middle and girls’ schools, and a dis- 


Mohpa.—Town in the Katol fedsi/ of Nagpur District, 
Central Provinces, situated in 21° 19’ N. and 78° 50° E., at 
miles north-west of Nagpur city by road. Population (1991) 
5,336. Mohpd is not a municipality, but a town fund is raised 
for sanitary purposes. A cotton-ginning factory with a capital 
of about Rs. 35,000 has been opened and another is under 
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construction. The town is surrounded by gardens, from which 
vegetables are sent to Nagpur, It has a vernacular middle 
school. 

Mowar.—Town in the Katol 4edsi/ of Nagpur District, 
Central Provinces, situated in 21° 28’ N. and 78° 27’ E., 
on the Wardha river bordering Berifir, 53 miles north-west 
of Nagpur city. Population (1901), 4,799. Mowar was 
created a municipality in 1867, The municipal receipts during 
the decade ending 1901 averaged Rs. 3,600. In 1903-4 they 
were Rs, 4,000, the chief source of income being market dues. 
It has a small dyeing industry, but with this exception the 
population is solely agricultural. The town is surrounded 
by groves and gardens on all sides except towards the river, 
A large weekly market is held. There is a vernacular middle 
school. 

Nagpur City.—Capital of the Central Provinces, and head- Descrip- 
quarters of the District of the same name, situated in 21°g' N, Ye 
and 79° 7° E., on the Great Indian Peninsula Railway, 520 
miles from Bombay, and on the Bengal-Nagpur Railway, jor 
miles from Calcutta, the two lines meeting here. The city 
stands on a small stream called the Nag, from which it takes 
its name, Its site is somewhat low, sloping to the south-east, 
with an open plain beyond, while to the north and west rise 
small basaltic hills, on one side of which is situated the fort of 
SITABALDI, on another the residence of the Chief Commissioner, 
and on a third the great reservoir which supplies the city with 
water. Nagpir is steadily increasing in importance, the popu- 
lation at the last four enumerations having been: (1872) 
84,441; (1881) 98,229; (1891) 117,014; (1901) 127,734. 
The population in tg01 included 104,453 Hindus, 17,368 
Muhammadans, 436 Parsis, and 3,794 Christians, of whom 
1,750 were Europeans and Eurasians. 

Nagpur was founded at the beginning of the eighteenth 
century by the Gond Raja, Bakht Buland, It subsequently 
became the head-quarters of the Bhonsla Réjas, and in 1361 
of the Central Provinces Administration, The battles of 
Sitibald! and Nagpur were fought here in 1817. Two small 
riots have occurred in recent years—one in 1896 at the com- 
mencement of the famine, and one in 1899 on the enforcement 
of plague measures—but both were immediately suppressed 
without loss of life. Nagpur itself possesses no archaeological 
remains of interest, but some sculptures and inscribed slabs 
have been collected in the Museum from various parts of the 
Province, The city is also singularly bare of notable buildings ; 
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and since the Bhonsla palace was burnt down in 1864, there 
1s nothing deserving of mention. The residence of the present 
representative of the family is situated in the Sakardard Bagh, 
about a mile from the city, where a small menagerie is main- 
tained. But the two fine reservoirs of Ambdajheri and Telin- 
kheri to the west of the city, the Jum4 fa/ae (tank) between the 
city and the railway station, and the Mahadrijbigh and the 
Telinkheri gardens form worthy monuments of the best period 
of Bhonsla rule, and have been greatly improved under British 
administration, The Mahairijbigh also contains a menagene. 
The hill and fort of Sitdbaldi form a small cantonment, at 
which a detachment of infantry from the Kamptee garrison 16 
stationed. Nigpur is the head-quarters of two Volunteer 
battalions, whose combined strength in the station itself 1s five 
companies. 

Nagpur was constituted a municipality in 1864. The 


municipal receipts and expenditure during the decade ending 


rgor averaged Rs. 3,28,000. In 1903-4 the income was 
Rs. 4,63,000, including octroi (Rs, 2,31,000), water rate 
(Rs. 34,000), and conservancy (Rs. 26,000); and the expendi- 
ture was Rs. 4,51,000, the chief items being refunds (Rs. 63,000), 
water-supply (Rs. 91,000), conservancy (Rs. 65,000), upkeep of 
roads (Rs. 15,000), drainage (Rs. 14,000), and repayment of 
loans (Rs. 22,000), The water-supply is obtained from the 
Ambajheri reservoir, distant four miles from the city. The 
works were first constructed in 1873, the embankment of 
the old tank being raised 17 feet, and pipes laid to cary 
water to the city by means of gravitation at a cost of 4 lakhs. 
In 1890 an extension was carried out at a cost of 3 lakhs to 
serve the higher parts of the city and civil station, which could 
not previously be supplied through want of sufficient head. 
The embankment was again raised by famine labour in 1909, 
and its present length is 1,033 yards, the greatest height being 
35 feet. The catchment area of the tank is 6} square miles, 
and the water surface 412 acres. In order to prevent the 


water-logging of the site of the city, asa result of the constant 


intake from an extraneous source of supply, a scheme for 
a surface drainage system has now been undertaken. In 
addition to the drainage scheme a sewage farm is proposed, 
and the cost of the whole project is estimated at about 10 lakhs. 
A concession has recently been granted by the municipal 
committee for the construction of a system of electric tramway 
lines along the principal roads. 

. Nigpur is the leading industrial and commercial town of the 
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centre of India, its trade being principally with Bombay. The 
Empress Mills, in which the late J. N. Tata was the chief 
shareholder, were opened in 1877. They contain 1,400 looms 
and 67,000 spindles, the present capital being 47 lakhs. Their 
out-turn of yarn and cloth in 1904 was valued at 61 lakhs, and 
they employ 4,300 operatives. The Swadeshi Spinning and 
Weaving Mills were opened in 1892 with a capital of 15 lakhs ; 
they have 180 looms and 16,500 spindles, employ 1,100 opera- 
tives, and produced goods to the value of rq lakhs in rgoq. 
In addition to the mills, twelve cotton-ginning and pressing 
factones containing 287 gins and 11 presses are now working, 
with an aggregate capital of 16-47 lakhs. The city contains 
eleven printing presses, with English, Hindi, and Marathi type, 
and one English weekly and two native papers are published, 
besides the Central Provinces Law Reports. ‘The principal 
hand industry is cotton-weaving, in which about 5,000 persons 
are engaged. They produce cotton cloths with silk borders 
and ornamented with gold and silver lace. Numbers of orange 
gardens have been planted in the vicinity of the town, and the 
fruit grown bears a very high reputation. 

Nagpur is the head-quarters of the Central Provinces Officials 
Administration and of all the Provincial heads of depart- 94 public 
ments, besides the Commissioner and Divisional Judge, Nag- tions, 
pur Division, a Deputy-Postmaster-General, an Inspector of 
Schools, and Executive Engineers for Roads and Buildings 
and Irrigation. The Inspector-General of Agriculture for 
India, the Deputy-Comptroller of Post Offices, Bombay Circle, 
and the Archdeacon of Nagpur also have their head-quarters 
here. It contains one of the two Provincial lunatic asylums 
and one of the three Central jails. Numerous industries are 
carried on in the Central jail, among which may be mentioned 
printing and binding, wood-work (including Burmese carving), 
cane-work, and cloth-weaving. All the forms and registers 
used in the public offices of the Province, amounting to about 
ten million sheets annually, are printed or lithographed in the 
Nagpur jail, which contains thirty presses of different sizes. 
The Agricultural department maintains a model farm, which 
is devoted to agricultural experiment and research. The 
Victoria Technical Institute is now under construction as a 
memorial to the late Queen Empress. When finished it will 
take over the Agricultural and Engineering classes in the 
schools, and also teach various handicrafts. Nagpur is the 
head-quarters of a Roman Catholic diocese and has a cathedral 
and convent. There is also a mission of the Scottish Free 
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Church, of which the Rey. 5. Hislop, whose ethno 
graphical and other writings on the Central Provinces are 
well-known, was for long a member. The Morris and Hislop 
Colleges prepare candidates for degrees in Arts; they are 
aided, but not maintained, by Government, and had 207 
students in t903-4. The Morris College also prepares candi- 
dates for degrees in Law, and 42 students are taking this 
course. The other educational institutions comprise three 
aided high schools, containing together 404 students; and, 
besides middle school branches attached to the high schools, 
four English middle schools, of which two are for Muhammadan 
and Telugu boys respectively, and forty-five primary schools. 
The St. Francis de Sales and Bishop's schools are for 
European boys, and the St. Joseph's Convent school for 
girls, They are attended by 520 children. The special 
institutions consist of male and female normal schools for 
teachers, and the agricultural school. The normal. schools 
train students to qualify for teaching in rural schools. They 
are entirely supported from Provincial revenues, and contain 
39 male and 19 female students, both classes of whom receive 
stipends or scholarships. ‘The agricultural school has 42 
students ; it is connected with the model farm, and gives 
instruction regarding improved methods and implements of 
agriculture to subordinate Government officials and the sons 
of landowners. The medical institutions comprise the Mayo 
and Dufferin hospitals for males and females respectively, 
with combined accommodation for 112 in-patients, and g other 
dispensaries, 

Narkher.—Town in the Katol jrAst! of Nagpur District, 
Central Provinces, situated in 21° 29 N. and 78° 32° E., 
45 Miles north-west of Nagpur city by road through Kalmesh- 
war and Sawargaon. Population (igor), 7,726. Narkher is 
not @ municipality, but a town fund is raised for sanitary 
purposes. The population is almost solely agricultural, and 
the lands surrounding the town are very rich, the revenue of 
: illage being the highest in the District. A large 
weekly cattle market is held, and there iS a Vernacular middle 
school. 

Ramtek Town.—Head-quarters of the AzAsi! of the same 
name, Nagpur District, Central Provinces, situated in 21° 24’ N. 
and 79° 20' E., 24 miles north-east of Nagpur city by road and 
13 miles from Salwa railway station, Population (1901), 8,732. 
The town lies round the foot of a detached hill forming the 
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by its name (‘the hill of Rama’ or Vishnu) it is a sacred place 
of the Hindus. On the hill, standing about 500 feet above 
the town, are a number of temples, which, owing to their 
many coats of whitewash, can be seen gleaming in the sun 
from a long distance. The principal temple is that of Ram 
Chandra standing above the others in the inner citadel, which 
is protected by two lines of walls, both of recent origin, while 
a third line runs round the Ambdala tank at the foot of the hill. 
The tank is lined throughout with stone revetments and steps ; 
it is said to be very deep, and fish abound in it. From the 
west end of the tank a long flight of steps leads up the hill, at 
the opposite end of which another flight descends to the town 
of Ramtek. About 27 tanks in all have been constructed 
round the town. Ramtek was constituted a municipality in 
1867, The municipal receipts.during the decade ending rgo1 
averaged Rs. 8,400. In rgo3—4 the receipts were Ks. 10,000, 
derived mainly from octroi, A large religious fair is held here 
in December and a smaller one in March. The December 
fair lasts for 15 days, and a considerable amount of traffic in 
cloth and utensils takes place, dealers coming from Jubbulpore 
and Mandla. A large area in the vicinity of the town is 
covered with betel-vine gardens, The variety called Aapért is 
chiefly grown, and is much esteemed locally. The importance 
of the town is now increasing, owing to the manganese mines 
which are worked im the tract adjoining it, A weekly cattle 
market is held. The educational institutions comprise an 
English middle, girls’, and branch schools, and a dispensary 

Saoner.—Town in the faési/ and District of Nigpur, 
Central Provinces, situated in 21° 23° N. and 78° 55° E., 
23 miles north-west of Nagpur city on the Chhindwara road. 
The town is built on both sides of the Kolar river, the people 
on the northern bank consisting of Marithis, and those on 
the southern of Lodhis, Kirirs, and other immigrants from 
Northern India. The present name is a corruption of the old 
one of Saraswatpur or ‘the city of Saraswati,’ the goddess of 
wisdom, Population (rgor), 5,281. The town contains an 
old temple constructed of large blocks of stone without mortar, 
and the ruins of a fort ascribed to the Gaolis. Saoner was 
constituted a municipality in 1867. The municipal receipts 
during the decade ending 1901 averaged Rs. 2,800. In 1903-4 
the income was Rs. 5,000, derived mainly from a house tax, 
market dues, and rents of land. The town is an important 
cotton mart, and possesses three ginning factories containing 
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108 cotton gins, two of which are combined with cotton presses. 
The aggregate capital of these factories is about 44 lakhs, and 
two of them have been opened since 1g00. The Saoner 
ginning factory, started in 1883, was the first in the District. 
A hand-dyeing industry is also carried on, in connexion with 
which @/ (Aferinda cfrifefta) was formerly cultivated round the 
town. A few trees are still left. A large weekly cattle market 
is held, and there are an English middle school and branch 
schools. A dispensary is maintained by the mission of the 
Scottish Free Church. 

sitabaldi—aA smal] hill and fort in Nagpur city, Central 
Provinces, situated in 21° g' N. and 79° 7’ E. It was the 
scene of an important action in 1817. War between the 
British and the Peshwi of Poona had begun on November rq ; 
but Appa Sahib, the Bhonsla Raja of Nagpur, was nominally 
in alliance with the British, and Mr, (afterwards Sir Richard) 
Jenkins was Resident at his court. On November 24, 
however, Appa Sahib received in public darfdr a golden 
standard sent by the Peshwi and the title of general-in-chief 
of the Marathi armies. This was held to be a declaration 
of hostility; and the Subsidiary force at Nagpur, consisting of 
the zoth and 2gth Madras Infantry, both very weak, 3 troops 
of Bengal cavalry, and 4 six-pounder guns, occupied Sitabaldi, 
& position consisting of two eminences joined by a narrow 
neck of ground about goo yards in length, that to the north 
being smaller than the other. Here during the night of 
November 26 and the following day they were attacked by the 
Nigpur troops, numbering 18,000 men, of whom a quarter 
were Arabs, with 36 guns. Numerous charges were repulsed, 
until at 9 a.m. on the 27th the explosion of an ammunition 
cart threw the defenders of the smaller hill into confusion, and 
it was carried by the enemy. The advantages afforded by the 
position to the British troops had now to a large extent been 
lost, the larger hill being within easy musket-range of the 
smaller. Officers and men were falling fast, and the enemy 
began to close in for a general assault on the position. At 
this critical moment the cavalry commander, Captain Fitzgerald, 
formed up his troops outside the Residency enclosure below 
the hill, where they had been waiting, charged the enemy's 
horse and captured a small battery. The dispinted infantry 
took heart on secing this success, and the smaller hill was 
retaken by a combined effort. .A second cavalry charge com- 
pleted the discomfiture of the enemy, and by noon the battle 
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a few days the Resident was reinforced by fresh troops, and 
demanded the disbandment of the Nagpur army. Appa Sahib 
himself surrendered, but his troops prepared for resistance ; 
and on December 16 was fought the battle of Nagpur over the 
ground lying between the Nag river, the Sakardard tank, and 
the Sonegaon road. The Marithd army was completely de- 
feated and lost its whole camp with go elephants, 41 guns 
in battery, and 23 in a neighbouring dépét. The result of 
this battle was the cession of all the Nagpur territories north 
of the Narbad4, and Northern Berar. 

Umrer Town.— Head-quarters of the ‘vdst/ of the same 

name, Nagpur District, Central Provinces, situated in 20° 52" N. 
and 79° 20" E., 29 miles south-east of Nagpur city on 
the metalled road to Mal in Chanda, Population (1901), 
15,943. Umrer is the eleventh town in the Province in size. 
It contains a Marathi fort and an old temple inside it with 
walls 17 feet thick, which is supposed to have been built by 
Raja Kam 34h of Chinda in the sixteenth century. Umrer was 
created a municipality in 1867, The municipal receipts during 
the decade ending 1901 averaged Rs. 17,400. In 1903-4 the 
income was Rs. 24,000, principally derived from octroi. The 
staple industry of Umrer is the weaving of cotton cloths with 
silk borders by hand. White loin-cloths with red borders are 
generally woven, the thread being dyed with lac. About 
19,000 persons are dependent on the industry. Umrer pos- 
sesses English middle, girls’, and private Urdd schools, and 
a dispensary. A small weekly cattle market is held, 

Chanda District.—Southernmost District of the Central Bown- 
Provinces, in the Nagpur Division, and lying between 18° 42” Prete, 
and 20° 52’ N. and 78° 48’ and 81° E., with an area of 10,156 aes Bll as 
square miles. It is bounded on the north by the Nandgaon and river 
State and Bhandira, Nagpur, and Wardha Districts; on the "™* 
west and south-west by the Yeotmal District of Berar and the 
Nizim's Dominions ; and on the east by the Bastar and Kanker 
States and Drug District. The shape of the District is an 
irregular triangle with its base to the north and tapering to the 
south, where the narrow strip of the Sironch’ Ar4sa/ runs down 
beside the Godavari river. The Wardha, Prinhita, and Goda- 
vari rivers successively mark the western border, while to the 
north the Wunnd divides Chanda from Wardha District for a 
short distance previous to its junction with the Wardha. The 
western portion, between the Wardh4 and Erai rivers, and a 
small strip along the north consist of undulating open country. 

East of this, to the Wainganga, the surface is generally broken 
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either by isolated hills or small ranges, large areas are covered 
with forest, and the soil is generally sandy. The Wainganga 
flows from north to south through the centre of the District 
to its junction with the Wardha at Seoni, when their combined 
streams become the Prinhita. The greater part of the country 
east of it is included in the saeiadari estates, and consists of 
an elevated plateau stretching from north to south along the 
entire length of the District, from which again rise numerous 
ranges of hills, while dense masses of forest extend over plateau 
and valleys alike. As already noted, three of the leading 
rivers of the Province, the Wardha, Wainganga, and Godivan, 
are included in the drainage system of Chanda, while the 
Seonath, the largest feeder of the Mahanadi, rises in the north- 
eastern saminddris. Each of these streams has numerous 
tributaries, the most important of those joining the Wainganga 
being the Andhdri, the Botewahi, the Deni, the Garhvi, and 
the Kobrigarhi, which with the main river carry off the 
drainage of the central and eastern portion of the District. 
The chief affluents of the Wardha are the Pengangd and Era, 
while the Bandid drains the south-eastern saminddris and joins 
the Indravati. West of the Wainganga the principal hills are 
the Chimur, Mal, and Phersigarh ranges, and east of it those 
of Surjigarh and Tipagarh. The general height of the plain | 
country is about goo feet above sea-level in the north of the 
District, falling to 658 feet at Chinda and 406 at Sironcha. 
Except in the open country on the west and north, the whole 
District is thickly wooded. 

East of the Waingang’ gneissic rocks constitute the principal 
formation, granite, gneiss, and quartz being the typical rocks. 
To the west of that river the District is mainly occupied by 
rocks of the Upper Gondwana system, consisting of red clay 
and soft sandstone, covered by coarse, loosely-compacted sand- 
stone and shale. Fossil remains have been found i three 
well-defined seams of limestone. The Wardha valley coal- 
field occupies a belt of 75 miles along the Wardha river, and 
an area of about 1,000 square miles. 

The forest vegetation in the District is of a mined character. 
Teak ( 7écfona grandis) is fairly general, but is not anywhere 
very plentiful. The principal trees are say (Z¢rminaiia fomen- 
tosa), Mydsal (Pterocarpus Marsupium), rohan (Soymida febri- 
fuga), Aaddam (Stephegyne parvifolia), Aaddu (Adina cordifolia), 
semur (Bombax malabaricum), madwa (Bassia latifolia), daaura 
(Anogeissus latifolia), fendi (Diospyros melanoxyion), gardrt 
(Cteistanthus collinws), and palas (Butea frondosa), Salat 
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(Soswellia serrafa) is very abundant on the dry hills and 
plateaux ; other trees met with are deArd or satin-wood (CA/oro- 
aylon Swietenta), reunfha(Acacta leucophioea), bahera( Terminalia 
delerica), siris (Aidissia oderatissima), Aathra (Garuga pinnata), 
maven (Odina Wodter), ghant or makha (Schredera stetetenioides), 
fader (Stereospermum chelonoides), anjan | Terminaiia Arjuna), 
and wirmali (Stryckhnos potatorum), Near villages tamarinds 
and mangoes abound, and in the south of the District groves 
of the palmyra palm (Aerassus fadesiifer) occur. 

Almost all the wild animals belonging to the Central Pro- Fauna. 
vinces occur in Chinda District, with the probable exception 
of the hunting leopard. Tigers and leopards are comparatively 
frequent, and bears are common in parts. The bison occurs 
in suitable forests. The buffalo is found only in the Ahiri 
samindari and part of the Ghot fargana. Saméar are fairly 
numerous in suitable forests, but spotted deer are compara- 
tively rare. The dardsinghd or swamp deer is found in Abiri 
in small numbers, and the mouse deer in the same forests. 
Antelope are decreasing in numbers in the open country on 
the west. In the Abiri range is found the large maroon 
squirrel, Wild hog are numerous, and large packs of wild 
dogs have been most destructive to the game, All the usual 
game birds are also found, and duck and snipe visit the District 
in considerable numbers during the cold season. 

The climate is slightly hotter than that of Nagpur, and the Climate 
heat of the summer months is trying. On the whole, how- iain 
ever, the climate is healthy, and for a rice District malaria is" 
exceptionally rare. The autumn months are as usual the most 
unhealthy. 

The annual rainfall averages 5r inches at Chinda town Rainfall, 
and 46 at Warord, Failure of rainfall has been very in- 
frequent. 

Bhandak, a village near Chinda, was possibly the capital of History. 
the old Hindu kingdom of Vakataka, embracing the modern 
Province of Berar and the parts of the Central Provinces south 
of the Narbada and east as far as the Wainganga. Inscriptions 
show that this kingdom existed from the fourth to the twelfth 
century, or until shortly after the rise into power of the Gond 
dynasty of Chanda. The Gonds probably became prominent 
between the eleventh and twelfth century on the ruins of the 
old Hindu kingdom. The names of nineteen kings are given 
as having reigned from the foundation of the dynasty to 1751. 

The Chanda kings are called the Ballar Sahi family after Sarja 
Ballar Sah, the ninth prince, who may have lived in the begin- 
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ning of the fifteenth century, and who assumed this title after 
proceeding to Delhi. The eleventh prince, Hir Sah, built the 
Chanda citadel, and completed the city walls which had been 
founded by his predecessor. His grandson, Kirn Sah, was 
probably the first of the line to adopt the Hindu faith. The 
sun of this Karn Sah is mentioned in the 4in-s-dAééar? as an 
independent prince, paying no tribute to Delhi, and having an 
army Of 1,000 cavalry and 40,000 infantry. From the time of 
Akbar until the days of the Marithds, the Chanda princes 
seem to have been tolerably independent and powerful, for 
beth in their own annals and in those of the Deogarh line we 
find them recorded as gaining an important victory over the latter 
rising Gond power in the middle of the seventeenth century. 
Probably it is to this period that may be referred the carvings 
of the Chanda device, a winged lion, which have lately been 
found on the walls of Gawilgarh, a famous hill-fortress on the 
southern brow of the Sitpur range, which was for long the 
stronghold of Berir. The Gond kings of Chanda are shown 
by their architectural achievements—the 5% miles of stone 
walls of Chdinda, its fine gates, and its regal tombs, the 
stone embankment and remains of the palace on the Junonia 
tank, and other buildings—to have attained a comparatively 
advanced degree of civilization. Their rule was peaceful and 
beneficent, they extended cultivation and irrigation, and under 
them the District attained a degree of prosperity which has 
perhaps not since been equalled. In 1751 the Gonds were 
ousted, and the District passed under the control of the 
Marithis, forming from this period a portion of the Nagpur 
kingdom. (Chanda with Chhattisgarh was allotted in succes- 
sion to the younger brothers of two of the Bhonsla Rajas, and 
under their wasteful and rapacious government the condition 
of the District greatly deteriorated. In 1817 occurred the 
rebellion of Appa Sahib; and in support of his cause the 
samindar of Ahiri garrisoned Chinda against the British, while 
an army dispatched to Appa Sahib’s assistance by the Peshwa 
of Poona reached the Wardha river ten miles west of Chanda. 
It was attacked and defeated by two British brigades at Pin- 
dharkawada in April, 1818; and the British forces then pro- 
ceeded to Chinda and, after a few days’ siege, carried the 
town by assault, the regular garrison falling to a man in its 
defence. 

From 1818 till 1830 the District was administered by British 
officers under Sir Richard Jenkins, and subsequently made 
Wer to Raghujf III, the last Bhonsla Raja. On his death 
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without heirs it lapsed to the British Government in 1853. 
During the Mutiny the two petty samindars of Monumpalli 
and Arpallf with Ghot rebelled, and raised a mixed force of 
Gonds and north-country Rohillas. Two telegraph officers 
encamped on the Prinhita were murdered. The disturbance 
was put down and the rebel semiaddrs captured, largely by 
the aid of Lakshmi Bai, samiadar of Ahiri. As a reward she 
received sixty-seven villages of their forfeited territories, com- 
prising the Ghot fargana, which the saminddr of Ahiri holds 
in ordinary proprietary right. The descendant of the old 
Gond ruling family still lives in Chinda and receives a small 
political pension, first granted by the MarithSs and continued 
by the British. In 1860 the British Government obtained 
by cession from the Nizim six 4a/wés on the left bank of the 
Godavari, which were formed into the Upper Godavari District 
of the Central Provinces. In 1874 the Upper Godavari 
District was abolished, and four ¢a/wés became the Sironcha 
fads! of Chanda District, while the remaining two were incor- 
porated with the Madras Presidency. It has recently been 
decided to transfer three of these Ai/wés to Madras’, 

Chinda is rich in antiquarian remains, the most important Archaeo- 
of which are described in the articles on BuAnpak, CHANDa 8: 
Town, and Marxanpi. Of the others but a bare list can be 
given. They include the cave temples at Bhiindak and Winj- 
bisant, Dewala and Ghiigus; the rock temple in the bed of the 
Wardha below Ballalpur, which during the flood season is 
several fathoms under water; the ancient temples at Markandi, 
Neri, Warha, Armorl, Deotek, Bhatala, Bhindak, Wairagarh, 
Waghnak, Keslibori, and Ghorpeth; and the forts of Wairi- 
garh, Ballalpur, Khatord, and Segaon. 

The population of the District at the last three enumera- The 
tions was as follows: (1881) 649,146; (1891) 697,610 ; People. 
(1901) 601,533. Between 1881 and 1891 the rate of increase 
was 74 per cent. During the last decade the population has 
decreased by 14-6 per cent. The District had poor crops both 
in 1896 and in 1897, and was very severely affected by famine 
in 1900, The largest decreases were in the samindaris of the 
Chanda and Bramhapuri fa/si/s, which lost 15} and S48 Det per 
cent. respectively, while the decline in the Bramhapuri faAsi/ 
outside the saminddris was zo per cent. In the Sironcha 
fadsi! the jowdr crop did not fail in 1897, and the people 
gained by the high prices prevailing for produce. The District 

* This transfer had been sanctioned and the arrangements for it were 
under consideration at the time of writing (1906). 
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has two towns, CHANDA and Warora, and 2,584 inhabited 
villages. The principal statistics of population, based on the 
Census of 1901, are shown below :— 
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The transfer of the fa/wts of Nugur, Albaka, and Cherla of 
the Sironcha faAsi/, covering an area of 593 square miles and 
containing 142 villages with 20,218 inhabitants, to the Madras 
Presidency, which was under contemplation in rgo6, has been 
allowed for in the statistics given above. In 1905 the Ahiri 
samindari was transferred to the Sironchad ¢vAsi/, and a new 
fadsi! was formed at Garhchiroll, containing the sasiadaris of 
the Bramhapuri faAsi/ and those of the Chinda faést! except 
Ahiri, with a stip of non-seminddri area, The corrected 
District figures of area and population are 10,156 square miles 
and 581,315 persons. The statistics given in the remainder of 
this article are for the District as it stood before the transfer 
of territory, with the exception of those of density and number 
of villages. The density of population is only §7 persons per 
square mile, being the lowest in the Province. The open 
country is fairly well populated, but the large samindari areas 
are for the most part covered with forest and contain very few 
inhabitants. About 77 per cent. of the population are Hindus 
and 21 per cent. Animists. Muhammadans number more 
than 1to,coo, of whom about a quarter live in Chanda and 
Warora. There is great diversity of language, as of caste, in 
Chinda; 63 per cent. of the population speak Marathi, more 
than 16 per cent, Gondi, 12 per cent. Telugu, and 5 per cent, 
the Chhattisgarhi dialect of Eastern Hindi. ‘The Telugu 
population reside principally in the Sironthi ssAsi/, but 
numbers of persons belonging to Telugu castes are found in 
several large villages of the Chanda fais The speakers of 
Pa aria belong chiefly to the AmbAgarh-Chauki samin- 

dari in the north-east comer of the District, which adjoins 
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Nandgaon, The Marith! speakers live all over the open 
country, while the forests east and south of the Wainganga are 
populated chiefly by Gonds. 

Brahmans (5,000) are the largest landholders. Kunbis Their 

(95,000) and Marithis (1,500) together form 17 per cent, of tes and 
the population. Kohlis number 7,000 ; but with the decay of tions, 
sugar-cane cultivation and the repeated failures of rice, they 
have fallen into poor circumstances. Other numerous castes 
are Ahirs or herdsmen (17,000), and Telis or oil-pressers 
(32,000), both of whom are now engaged principally in cultiva- 
tion. Gonds (135,000) form nearly a quarter of the whole 
population. The Miria Gonds are almost a separate race. 
They are generally tall and well built, in great contrast to the 
ordinary type of Gond. ‘Their marriage is adult, and the con- 
sent of the girl is essential. Sexual licence before marriage is 
an ordinary custom, but after marriage husbands not infre- 
quently murder their wives, if they discover that they have 
been unfaithful. In a District with so many rivers, Dhimars 
(31,000) or fishermen are naturally numerous, forming about 
§ per cent. of the population. They are generally in poor cir- 
cumstances, a5 also are the impure menial caste of Mehras or 
Mahars (74,000), who constitute 12 per cent. The whole of 
the Sironcha fv4si/ is held by a superior proprietor of the 
Velam4 caste, who resides at Hyderabad. About 70 per cent. 
of the population were returned as dependent on agriculture 
in Igor. 

Christians number 266, of whom 204 are natives. The Christian 
Church of Scotland supports a mission in Chanda with four ™ons- 
schools, while in Sironcha the American Methodist Mission, 
founded in 1893, has several schools principally for the 
depressed Dher boys. 

Black soil ts found in the tracts adjoining the Wardha river, General 
and in the deaé between the Wardha and Erai comprising most 4gticul- 
of the Warord fi4si/, and north of Chimur. An alluvial belt poate ’ 
of black soil mixed with sand also occurs on the banks of the 
Waingangi, Elsewhere the yellow soil formed from metamor- 
phic rock is generally prevalent. Inferior sandy and stony 
soils cover a large area in the samindiris. In the Sironcha 
faksii a good deal of alluvial black soil is found on the banks 
of the Godivan. Linseed, gram, and wheat are grown princi- 
pally in the black soil lands of the Chanda Haveli and those 
adjoining the Wardha river, while jordr is the chief crop in 
Sironcha and the Warord faési/, and rice in the centre and 
east of the District, 
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Chief agri- * About 4,851 square miles, amounting to 48 per cent. of the’ 

caltural total area of the District, are included in the twenty saeniadari 

statistics : 7 

and crops, Slates, while 9,o00 acres are held free of revenue, and 8,o00 
have been sold outright under the Waste Land Rules. More 
than joo square miles have been allotted for settlement on the 
ryofwedn system, of which 55 square miles are cultivated and 
pay a revenue of Rs. 21,000. The principal statistics of 
cultivation in 1903-4 are shown below, areas being in square 
miles :— 
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Total 10,136 1,612 182 


Considerable areas of land are at present under old and new 
fallows. Rice covers 355 square miles, sowdr 349 square miles, 
linseed and #// 95 square miles each, cotton 79 square miles, 
wheat 67 square miles, and gram 31 square miles. In recent 
years the acreage of the wheat crop has fallen by a half, while 
that of yowdr has increased by more than 50 per cent. _Jomar 
is grown both as an autumn and spring crop, the latter pre- 
dominating. Cotton is also grown both as an autumn and 
spring crop, the latter practice being followed in the rice 
country in the same manner as with jowdr, the reason in beth 
cases probably being to avoid the deleterious effect produced 
by a heavy rainfall. The spring cotton is said to have the 
stronger staple, 7H has become a crop of some importance 
in recent years. Less than 1,000 acres are now under sugar- 
cane; its cultivation has decreased with the unfavourable 
in price with that from Northern India, Bhandak and the 
adjoining village of Chichordi contain a number of betel-vine 
gardens, and the leaf produced is of good quality. In the 
samindarts the Gonds still practise dadva or shifting cultiva- 
tion. A plot of ground is covered with brushwood, 4 to 6 
inches deep. ‘This is fired just before the rains, and, when 
they break, rice is scattered broadcast among the ashes, In the 
"In the statistics of cultivation and cultivable waste here given, 3,994 
mqjeare miles of waste land in the comw/muiird estates which have not been 
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second year a small millet is sown, and the land is then left 
fallow for ten years, as the available timber fuel near it has 
been exhausted, and its transport from a distance is extremely 
laborious, Rents are paid by the ‘axe’ of land, which is roughly 
about an acre. 

The area under the valuable cotton crop has nearly trebled wap pit 
in the last few years, while manure is now more largely applied saree 
to both rice and cotton, During the decade ending 1904 tural 
Rs. 92,000 was advanced under the Land Improvement Loang Pmetice. 
Act, principally for the construction of irrigation tanks, and 
§4 lakhs under the Agriculturists’ Loans Act. 

As regards the extent of irrigation Chanda is second only Irigation. 
to Bhandira. In a normal year nearly 230 square miles, or 
22 per cent. of the cropped area, are irrigated. In 1903-4 the 
area was 182 square miles, About 7,000 acres of this consists 
of garden crops and sugar-cane, and the remainder of rice. 
Irrigation is applied in the usual manner from tanks, both by 
percolation and by cutting an outlet in the embankment and 
carrying the water to the fields through mud channels. A very 
few of the largest tanks are provided with an inferior masonry 
outlet, but most of them have no sluices or permanent waste- 
weirs, The supply of water depends on a sufficient quantity 
of rainfall to fill the tanks, and in years of complete drought 
only a quarter of the ordinary area can be irrigated., There 
are nearly 6,000 tanks in the District, with an ordinary 
capacity of irrigating an average of 24 acres each, and about 
1,600 wells, which supply an acre and a half each. The best 
tanks are situated in the tract north of Mal, on both sides of 
the Nagpur road. Profitable schemes for tanks to irrigate an 
additional 100,000 acres at a cost of about 20 lakhs have 
been prepared by the Irrigation department, in addition to a 
number of other protective projects. A scheme for a canal in 
the doaé between the Wainganga and Andhari rivers has been 
suggested. 

Cattle are bred all over the District in the forest tracts, the Cattle, 
bulls being selected and kept for breeding. The bullocks sree hae 
used for rice cultivation are small and usually white, while in 
the spring-crop country large bullocks, like those of Berir, 
and usually red and white or reddish brown in colour, are 
employed. There is a considerable difference in the price, 
and also in the working life of the two breeds, those used in 
the rice country being much cheaper, and, owing to the severity 
of the work, shorter-lived than the others. Buffaloes are used 
for the carriage of the rice ene in transplantation, but they 
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are not much in favour. Most of the A? produced is from 
buffalo’s milk. Goats and sheep are kept in large numbers 
in Chanda, the total of sheep being greater than in any 
other District of the Central Provinces except Raipur. They 
are kept by the professional shepherd castes of Dhangars and 
Kuramwirs, and the manure which they afford is valuable. 
In Sironchd there is a special breed of large, straight-haired 
sheep, generally white, and sometimes reddish brown in colour. 
They grow to 3 feet high at the shoulder, and give 1 to 2 
seers (2 to 4 lb.) of milk which is used for the manufacture of 
gi. The rams are used for fighting, and matches are arranged 
on festivals. : 

Government forests cover 2,672 square miles, or about 26 
per cent. of the total area of the District. In addition to 
this the samindari and md/gusdri forests cover 3,919 square 
miles. The forests are well distributed, and very few villages 
are more than three miles from some part of them. The most 
important tracts are the Ahiri range, which supplies teak for 
export, and the Mohurliand Haveli ranges, which used to supply 
the Waror’ colliery with pit-props, fuel, and charcoal. The 
ordinary species of trees found have already been described. 
The extensive bamboo forests west of the Wainganga seeded 
in rg0o, but most of the seed was destroyed by an insect, so 
that there has been little reproduction. A considerable 
quantity of lac was formerly gathered, but it was recklessly 
taken for sale during the famine, leaving no wood for stock, 
and the supplies have consequently been depleted. The forest 
revenue in rg03-4 amounted to about 2 lakhs, of which 
Ks. 75,000 was realized from sales of timber and Rs. 55,009 
from grazing fees, 

A colliery was worked by Government at Warord in the 
Wardha valley coal-field from 1871, the output of coal in 1904 
being about 112,000 tons, which sold for 5-2 lakhs, while the 
net earnings were nearly 2 lakhs. About 1,000 persons were 
employed in the colliery. The coal was sold to the Great 
Indian Peninsula Railway, to municipalities for water-works, and 
to cotton mills and ginning factories. The Warord colliery was 
closed in 1906. Another coal-field exists at Bandar, about 30 
miles north-east of Warori, which contains three seams with 
@ total thickness of 38 feet. Seams have also been found at 
Ballalpur, six miles south of Chinda, at Dudholt, a village near 
it, and at Ghiigus on the Wardhariver. Test borings have been 
made at Ballilpur by Government, but owing to the proximity 
of the river much difficulty has been found in sinking the pits. 
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A prospecting licence has been granted for Dudholi. There 

are old copper mines at Thanwisana in the Ghatkul tract, at 

Govindpur near Talodhi, and at Mendhd near Rajolf. Tron 

ores Of good quality occur, the best known localities being 
} Dewalgaon, Gunjewihi, Lohira, Pipalgaon, and Ratnapur. The 
i] ores at Lohira and Pipalgaon contain 69 and 71 per cent. of 
, iron respectively. About 1,150 tons of iron were smelted in 
1 1904 by primitive charcoal furnaces, but the industry is not 
i prosperous, Diamond mines formerly existed on the Satti 
river, a tributary of the Kobrigarhi near Wairdgarh, and gold 
dust is obtained by washing in the Waingang’ and Indravati 
| rivers. Good building stone is found in several localities, and 
red, yellow, and white clay at Chanda. Limestone brought 
) from Berar is burned at Bhindak, and lime is also prepared at 
| Ratnapur near Gadbori and Nawegaon. 

The fasar silkworm is bred by Dhimars in the forests of Arts and 

} the Wairagarh and Sindewahi ranges, and silk is woven by the ™2*!= 
ft caste of Koskatis at Chimursi and one or two other villages. 
ft It is principally used for turbans. Silk loin-cloths and cAéa/is 
ty or bodices for women are woven by a few houses of Patwis at 
4 Chanda with thread obtained from Bengal; they are usually 
red or yellow in colour. The weaving of silk-bordered cotton 
cloths is a considerable industry, and the products of Chanda 
. were formerly exported over a large area. Chanda, Chimur, 
and Armori are the principal centres, but there are a number 
i of weavers in all the large villages in the north of the District. 
The cloths are sometimes embroidered with gold and silver 
, thread. Ordinary coarse cotton cloth is woven by large numbers 
% of Mahirs, from mill-spunthread. ‘The better class of coloured 
cloths are woven with thread dyed in the mills, but thread is 
it sometimes dyed black locally with imported indigo. The 
a inferior cloths are dyed red and blue in the ordinary manner by 
af Chhipas and Rangiris, the principal centres being Chanda, Mil, 
Saoli, and Bramhapuri; but only the poorer classes wear cloths 
dyed by indigenous methods, as they have a peculiar odour, 
Gold and silver ormaments of a special pattern are made at 
Chanda, specimens of which were sent to the Delhi Exhibition. 
They are made with a base of silver, on which are fixed pieces 
of lacquered wood of different patterns, the surface being then 
covered with gold leaf. Brass and copper vessels are made at 
Chinda and Neri in the Bramhapuri és4st/, and also ornaments 
of a mixture of three parts of brass and one of zinc, which are 
worn by the poorer classes. Good lacquer-work is turned out 
at Pomurna. Articles of bamboo are also lacquered at Chanda. 
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Ornamental slippers are made at the same place, patterns being 
worked on them with silk thread. Warord has a fire-clay brick 
and tile factory formerly worked by Government in connexion 
with the colliery, and two cotton presses and four ginning 
factories have been opened in the last few years. 

The principal exports by rail are oilseeds, timber, hides and 
herns, cotton, and pulses. Rice goes chiefly by cart to Berar, 
Hyderabad, and Wardha. Small quantities of wheat are some- 
times sent by road from the Bramhapurl As4si/ to Nagpur. The 
oilseeds are linseed, 4#/, castor, and mustard, while maAwd oil 
is also an important product. Cotton has only come into pro- 
minence in the last few years. Large quantities of teak-wood 
are sent from Aldpillai and from the northern samiaddris by 
road. Bamboos, gum, myrabolams, and lac are also exported 
from the forest near the railway. Grass and charcoal are some- 
times taken from the northern semfadéris for sale in Raipur 
District. Sdméar horns are exported for the manufacture of 
knife-handles, The flowers of the madud are sent to Wardha 
and Berir. Superior bricks and tiles are made in the Warord 
colliery, and are sold locally and also sent out of the District. 
Silk-bordered cloths are largely exported to Nagpur, Berar, and 
Hyderabad. Leather shoes and ropes are sent to Berar. Salt, 
sugar, thread, cotton piece-goods, metals, and kerosene oil are 
the principal imports. ‘The salt used is sea-salt from Bombay. 
Sugar comes principally from the Mauritius, and to a less extent 
from Northern India. Gur, or unrefined sugar, is largely 
imported from Bangalore and Northern India, the trade having 
sprung up within the last ten years. 

The Wardhi-Warora branch of the Great Indian Peninsula 


* Railway enters the north-western corner of the District, with 


stations at Nigri and Warori. An extension of the railway 
hrough Chinda to the coal-mines at Ballilpur is now under 
ronstruction, Nearly the whole external trade of the Dis- 
trict passes through Warord station, which is connected by 
metalled roads with Chinda and Chimur, and by an unmetalled 
road with Win in Berar. The Mal and Sironché roads are the 
most important routes leading from Chanda into the interior of 
the District. During the rainy season some produce is carried 
by boat on the Wainganga between Bhandara and Armor, and 
during the famine grain was brought down by boat to Garh- 
chiroli, Considering its size, the District is not well provided 
with roads, The length of metalled roads is 79 miles, and of 
unmetalled roads 398 miles; the annual expenditure on mainte- 
nance is Rs, 54,000. The Public Works department has charge 
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of 298 miles of road and the District council of 179. There 
are avenues of trees on 58 miles. 

Previous to the last decade there is little record of distress Famine. 
in Chinda. The District suffered in 1868-9, but not so severely 
as other parts of the Province, and little or no relief appears to 
have been given. From this date conditions were generally 
prosperous until 1891-2, from which year there were successive 
short crops until 1896-7, caused in three years by cloudy and 
rainy weather during the winter months, and in three years by 
premature cessation of the monsoon rainfall. ‘The failure of 
1896—7 was not in itself severe, as an average out-turn of half 
the normal was obtained from all crops, but following on the 
previous lean years it caused some distress. Relief was princi- 
pally given by granting loans for the construction and improve- 
ment of tanks. The mortality was never excessive. In 1899- 
1go0 a complete failure of crops occurred and severe famine 
prevailed, aggravated by epidemics of cholera and dysentery 
arising from the scarcity of water,and 32 per cent. of the popu- 
lation were at one time on relief. Several road works were 
undertaken, 54 new tanks constructed, and 238 repaired or 
improved. ‘The total expenditure was 44 lakhs. 

The Deputy-Commissioner is aided by four Assistant or District 
Extra-Assistant Commissioners. For administrative purposes 2 pee 
the District is divided into five ArAsifs, each of which has a gaff 
fadsifdar and a maté-tafsifdar, Owing to the extent of its forests 
the District has two Forest officers, both of the Imperial 
Service, 

The civil judicial staff consists of a District and a Sub- Civil and 
ordinate Judge, and a Munsif for each of the Chanda, Warori, fie 
and Bramhapuri fa4si/s. The Divisional and Sessions Judge 
of the Nagpur Division has jurisdiction in Chanda. Crimeand 

* litigation are of the ordinary type. 

During the ten years previous to the commencement of Lae 
British management the collections of land revenue averaged “re 
3°34 lakhs. ‘The practice was to give short leases fora period tration. 
of three to five years, leaving the pave/ or village headman from 
13 to 1§ per cent. of the ‘assets.” Various miscellaneous 
taxes and transit dues realized under Marithd rule were 
abolished when the District became British territory. The 
last period of Maraitha rule, from 1830 to 1853, was charac- 
terized by reckless misgovernment. Many of the old hereditary 
headmen were dispossessed and their villages made over to 
Brihman officials on a reduced assessment, while in order 
to make up the loss of revenue every device was employed to 
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extort increased sums from those who remained. In 1862-3, 
when the first regular settlement was begun, the demand had 
fallento 2-65 lakhs. The revision of assessment was concluded 
in 1869, the term fixed being thirty, twenty, and thirteen years 
in different areas. ‘The tract settled for thirteen years consisted 
of certain villages in the Ghot pargana. The revised revenue 
was fixed at 2-64 lakhs, of which Rs. 22,000 was ‘assigned’; but 
this sum excludes Rs. 59,000 on account of samindari estates, 
and the revenue of the Sironch’ faAst/, which then constituted 
aseparate District. The village headmen were made proprietors, 
and all tenants received occupancy rights. The Amgaon, R4j- 
garh, Ghatkul, and Wairagarh parganas, in which the revenue 
had been fixed for only twenty years, were summarily settled in 
1836-8. On the expiry of the thirty years’ settlement, a fresh 
revision was undertaken in 1898, and is still (1906) in progress, 
its conclusion having been delayed by the famines. The col- 
lections of land and total revenue in recent years are shown 
below, in thousands of rupees :-— 


Bon. Nr td | IQoo- 1 1903-4. 























Land revenne . : 2,79 3,93 2,19 
Total revenue. .| 6,43 Tea 5 89 
Local The management of local affairs outside municipal areas is 


~baga entrusted to a District council and four local boards, each 

palities. having jurisdiction over one faAs#/, while the funds raised for 
Sironcha are administered by the Deputy-Commissioner. The 
income of the District council in 1903-4 was Rs. 54,000; and 
the expenditure on public works was Rs. 11,000, on education 
Rs. 21,000, and on medical relief Rs. 5,000. CHANDA and 
WARORA are municipal towns. 

Police and = ‘The District Superintendent of Police is usually aided by an 

jail, Assistant, and has a force of 663 officers and men, including 
3 mounted constables, besides 1,889 village watchmen for 
2,584 inhabited villages. Chinda has a District jail with 
accommodation for 148 prisoners, including 13 females, and 
Sironcha a subsidiary jail accommodating 53 prisoners. The 
daily average number of prisoners in the Chanda jail in rg04 
was 61, and in the Sironchd jail between 3 and 4. 

Education. In respect of education Chinda stands thirteenth in the 
Provines, about 2 per cent. of the population (3-9 males and o-1 

RMN Ge hints: ond -and rite. The percentage of 

children under instruction to those of school-going age is &. 
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Statistics of the number of pupils under instruction are as 
follows: (1880-1) 3,670 ; (1890-1) 5,495 ; (1900-1) 5,275 ; 
(1903-4) 6,998, including 265 girls. ‘The educational institu- 
tions comprise a high school at Chinda town conducted 
by private individuals, 3 English middle schools, 4 verna- 
cular middle schools, and 114 primary schools. There are 
four girls’ schools in the District. ‘Three schools for boys and 
one for girls are conducted by the Chinda Mission. The 
expenditure on education in 1903-4 was Rs. 42,000, of which 
Rs, 38,000 was derived from Provincial and Local funds and 
Rs. 4,000 from fees. 

The District has 14 dispensaries, with accommodation for Hospitals 
53 in-patients. In rgo4 the number of cases treated was 284 fer 
g1,306, of whom 506 were in-patients, and 1,498 opera- : 
tions were performed. The expenditure was Ks. 35,000, of 
which the greater part was provided from Provincial and 
Local funds, 

Vaccination is not compulsory in any part of the District, Vaccina- 
and only 32 per 1,000 of the population were successfully ses 
vaccinated in 1903-4. 

[Major Lucie Smith, Sefflement Report, 1869. A District 
Gazetteer is being compiled.] 

Chanda Tahsil.—Central ¢aAsi/ of the District of the same 
name, Central Provinces. In 1901 its area was 5,058 square 
miles, and its population 195,385 persons. In rgo5 the con- 
stitution of the faési/ was entirely altered, the large Ahiri 
samindari estate being transferred to the Sironcha faést/, and 
the remaining samindar? estates with a tract on the east of 
Chinda to the new Garhchiroli fafjsi/, The revised area of 
the Chinda feési/ is 1,174 square miles, and its population 
121,040 persons, the density being 1o% persons per square 
mile. The population in 18g1 of the area now constituting 
the feAsif was 132,477. The fadsi/ contains one town, 
Cuanpa (population, 17,503), the District and ¢aAési/ head- 
quarters, and 319 inhabited villages. Excluding 554 square 
miles of Government forest, 59 per cent. of the available area 
is occupied for cultivation. With the exception of a small 
open black soil tract on the western border, the faAsi/ consists 
of rice country and is covered over a great part of its area with 
hill and forest. The land revenue demand for the new fadAsi/ 
was approximately Rs, 60,000, before the revision of settlement 
now in progress. 

Warora Tahsil.—North-western fa4ui/ of Chanda District, 
Central Provinces, lying between 19° 59" and 20° 44° N. and 
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78° 48’ and 79° 37' E., with an area of 1,282 square miles, The 
population in 1901 was 134,547, compared with 144,580 in 189r. 
The density is 105 persons per square mile. ‘The saAési/ con- 
tains one town, WarorA (population, 10,626), the head-quarters, 
and 406 inhabited villages. Excluding 346 square miles of 
Government forest, 71 per cent. of the available area is occu- 
pied for cultivation. The cultivated area in 1903-4 Was 515 
square miles. ‘The demand for land revenue in the same year 
was Rs. 1,14,000, and for cesses Rs. 13,000, The greater 
part of the fe/si/ is an open black soil tract in the valley of the 
Wardha river, bearing spring crops, and thus differing con- 
siderably from the rest of Chanda, which is mainly a rice 
District, and resembling rather the adjoining District of 
Wardha. 

Bramhapuri (#rakmapwrl).—Northern tahsi! of Chanda 
District, Central Provinces. In 1901 its area was 3,324 square 
miles, and its population 720,453 persons. In tg905 a new 
faési/ was constituted at Garhchiroli to which 2,527 square 
miles, including fifteen samfadari estates with a total area of 
over 2,000 square miles, were transferred from Bramhapuri, 
the Bramhapuri faési/ at the same time receiving a small 
accession of too square miles of territory from Chanda. The 
revised totals of area and population of the Bramhapuri fafsi/ 
are 897 square miles and 115,049 persons, The population in 
1891 of the area now constituting the éaAsi/ was 144,157. The 
density is 128 persons per square mile, and the saAsi/ contains 
34° inhabited villages. Its head-quarters are at Bramhapuri, 
a village of 4,238 inhabitants, 77 miles from Chanda town by 
road. The faési/ contains 443 Square miles of Government 
forest. The land revenue demand in 1903-4 for the area now 
constituting the /aAsi/ was approximately Rs. 82,000. Bram- 
hapuri is almost wholly rice country, and contains a number of 
fine irrigation tanks in the larger villages. 

sironcha.—Southern feési/ of Chanda District, Central 
Provinces. In 1901 its area was 1,055 square miles, and its 
population §1,148 persons. The transfer of the talwks of 
Nugur, Albaka, and Cherla of the Sironcha faési/, covering an 
area of 593 square miles and containing 142 villages with 
20,215 persons, to the Madras Presidency has been sanctioned, 
but further details of administration were being considered in 
rge6. In 1905 an area of 2,603 square miles of the Chanda 
fahsil, of which 2,600 were in the Abhiri samindars estate, was 
transferred to Sironcha. The revised totals of area and popu- 
fation of the Sironcha éaési/ are 3,095 square miles and 55,465 
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persons. The population in 1891 of the area now constituting 
the faAsi/ was 51,732. The density is only 18 persons per 
square mile, and the faési/ contains 421 inhabited villages, 
Its head-quarters are at Sironchd, a village of 2,813 inhabitants, 
130 miles from Chanda town by road. The area of Govern- 
ment forest in the new fadsi/ is 480 square miles, while 2,254 
square miles of the Ahiri saminddr7 are covered by tree-forest, 
scrub-jungle, or grass. The northern portion of the sats! 
comprised in the Ahiri samfadars is one of the most densely 
wooded and sparsely populated areas in the Province; to the 
south of this Sironcha extends in a long narrow strip to the 
east of the Godavari, and consists of a belt of rich alluvial soil 
along the banks of the river and its affluents, with forests and 
hills in the background, The population is wholly Telugu. 
The land revenue demand of the faési/ was approximately 
Rs. 17,000, before the revision of settlement now in progress. 

Garhchiroli.— 7aAs/ of Chanda District, Central Provinces, 
constituted in rgo5. It was formed by taking the samindarr 
estates of Bramhapurl, and those of Chanda with the exception 
of Ahiri, together with 1,457 square miles of the &ta/sa or land 
held in ordinary proprietary right, from the east of the Chanda 
and Bramhapuri fedst/s. ‘The area of the sadsi/ is 3,708 square 
miles, and the population of this area in QOL WAS 155,214, 
compared with 207,728 in 891. The density is 42 persons 
per square mile. The /aAs#/ contains 1,098 inhabited villages. 
Its head-quarters are at Garhchiroli, a village of 2,077 inhabitants, 
51 miles from Chanda town by road. The dsAsi/ includes 19 
samindart estates, lying to the east and south of the Wain- 
gang river, with an area of 2,251 square miles and a population 
of $2,221 persons, Most of this area is hilly and thickly forested, 
the area of forest in the saminddris being goo square miles. 
Outside the saminddr? estates there are 849 square miles of 
Government forest. The land revenue demand in rgo3-4 for 
the area now constituting the fa/si/ was approximately Rs. 
41,000. 

Bhandak.— Village in the Warord faAési/ of Chanda District, 
Central Provinces, situated in 20° 7’ N. and 79° 7’ E., 12 miles 
from Warord station on the Chanda road. It has been suggested 
that Bhindak was the capital of the old Hindu kingdom of 
Vakataka or Berar, but the names are not connected, and no 
inscriptions of the Vakdtaka rulers have been found here. The 
numerous ruined temples and fragments of sculpture and 
squared stones show that it must at one time have been a great 
city. The most famous temple at present is that of Badari Nig, 
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or the snake temple, the object of worship being a wag or cobra, 
which is said to make its appearance on all public occasions. 
The temple itself is modern and has been reconstructed from 
older materials, many old sculptures being built into the walls. 
To the east of the village near the main road is a tank con- 
taining an island, which is connected with the mainland by an 
old Hindu bridge constructed of massive columns in two rows, 
with heavy beams laid along their tops toformaroadway. ‘The 
bridge is 136 feet long and 7 feet broad. About a mile and 
a half to the south-west of Bhindak, in the hill of Bijasan, ts 
a very curiously planned Buddhist cave. A long gallery ts 
driven straight into the hill to a distance of 71 feet, and at the 
end of it is a shrine containing a colossal Buddha seated on 
a bench. Two galleries lead off at nght angles to the first, and 
each of these has also its shrine and statue. From traces of 
inscriptions on the walls the date of the original excavations 
may be inferred to have been as early as the second or third 
century A.D. In Gaorira, a mile and a half to the south of 
Bhindak, are the remains of several temples, and caves and 
niches hollowed out in the rock for the reception of statues. 
The principal temple is called Jobnisa’s palace, and the two 
chief caves are called his big and little fowl-houses. 

Chanda Town.—Head-quarters of the District of the same 
name, Central Provinces, situated in 19° 57° N. and 78° 58 E., 
at an angle formed by the junction of the Erai and Jharpat 
rivers, and 28 miles from Warord, on the Great Indian Penin- 
sula Railway. Population (1901), 17,803. The name 15 a 
corruption of Chandrapur, ‘the city of the moon.’ Chanda 
was the capital of a Gond dynasty, whose supremacy lasted 
from the twelfth to the eighteenth century, ‘The appearance of 
the city from without is most picturesque. Dense forest 
stretches to the north and east. On the south rise the blue 
ranges of Manikdrug, and westward opens a cultivated rolling 
country with distant hills, The town itself is surrounded by 
a continuous line of wall, five and a half miles in circuit, with 
crenellated parapets and broad ramparts, traced in re-entering 
angles and semi-circular bastions. ‘The thickness of the walls 
is ro feet, and for the greater part of the circuit they are m 


a good state of preservation. They were built by the Gond 


king Hir Sah, and repaired by the Marathis. They now form 
an efficient protection against the floods which are not in- 
frequently caused by the Erai river, when driven back by the 
swollen current of the Wardha at their confluence. The walls 


are pierced by four gateways and five wickets. The most 
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noticeable buildings in the town are some temples, and the 
tombs of the later Gond kings. The principal temples are 
those of Achaleshwara, Mahikaili, and Murlidhar. They are 
generally plain with pyramidal roofs in steps, the only exception 
being the fane of Achaleshwara, the walls of which are covered 
with a multitude of small sculptured panels. The tombs are 
plain substantial buildings, rather heavy in appearance. Out- 
side the walls is the large Ramla tank, from which water is 
brought into the town in pipes constructed under Gond rule. 
Along the pipes at intervals are round towers, or Aafénis, at 
which the water can be drawn off and carried into small 
reservoirs. Outside the town to the south-east, and lying on 
the ground, is a collection of colossal figures of Hindu deities 
carved from the basalt rock and left lying fn stv. ‘The largest 
of them measures 26 by 18 by 3 feet. They are known as 
Rayappi’s idols; and the story is that they were prepared by 
a wealthy Komati named Kayappa, who intended to build a 
gigantic temple to Siva, but died before he could complete it. 
The greater part of the space within the walls is vacant, and 
some of it is sown with crops, though suburbs have grown up 
outside. 

Chanda was constituted a municipality in 1867. The 
municipal receipts during the decade ending 1901 averaged 
Ks. 32,000, “The income has largely expanded in recent years, 
and in 1903-4 amounted to Ks. 48,000, chiefly derived from 
octroi. The trade of the town ts now much less than it was, 
but Chinda is sull the commercial centre of the District. It 
has also several hand industries, among which may be men- 
tioned cloth-weaving either of silk or of cotton with silk borders, 
dyeing, the manufacture of ornamental slippers, gold and silver 
work of a peculiar pattern, bamboo-work, and carpentering. 
A large annual fair is held just outside the Achaleshwara gate 
in the month of April, the total attendance at which is estimated 
at1o00,c00 persons. Cattle, tobacco, and garlic are the principal 
articles sold. Chinda possesses a high school, supported by 
private subscription, with 63 pupils, an English middle and 
various other schools, and two dispensaries. The Episcopal 
Church of Scotland has established a mission station here, and 
maintains three schools. 

Markandi.—Village in the Garhchiroll ¢rtsi/ of Chanda 
District, Central Provinces, situated in 19° 41° N. and 79° 50’ E.., 
56 miles south-east of Chanda town by road. Population 
(r901), 211. The village stands on a bluff overlooking the 
Wainganga, and is remarkable for an extremely picturesque 
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group of temples. They are enclosed in a quadrangle 196 feet 
by 118, and there are about twenty of different sizes and in 
different stages of preservation. They are richly and elaborately 
sculptured, and are assigned to the tenth and eleventh centunes, 
The wall surrounding them is of a primitive type, and probably 
much older. The largest and most elaborate temple is that of 
Markanda Rishi. There are also some curious square pillars 
sculptured with figures of soldiers, and probably more ancient 
than the temples. A religious fair is held annually at Markandi 
in February and March lasting for about a month. The great 
day of the fair is the Sivaratri festival, when the attendance 
AMounts to 16,000 Persons. 

Warora Town.—Head-quarters of the favsi/ of the same 
name, Chanda District, Central Provinces, situated in 20° 14° N. 
and 79° 1 E., two miles from the Wardha river. It is the 
terminus of the Wardha-Warora branch of the Great Indian 
Peninsula Railway, 45 miles from Wardha and 517 from 
Bombay. An extension of the railway from Warord to a 
point beyond Chanda has recently been begun. Population 
(rge1), 19,626. Warord was constituted a municipality in 
1867. The municipal receipts during the ten years ending 
1901 averaged Ks. 22,000. In 1903-4 the income had increased 
to Rs. 32,000, principally derived from octroi. Water is 
obtained from a large tank outside the town, and carned into 
it in pipes. Warori is the station at which the bulk of the 
produce of Chanda District, and much of that of the adjoining 
Yeotmal District of Beriir, reaches the railway. A Government 
colliery was worked here from 1871 to 1906. In 1903-4 the 
output was 117,000 tons of coal, raised at a cost of Rs. 2-15-4 
per ton. ‘The earnings for the year amounted to §-4 lakhs and 
the expenditure to 3-7 lakhs, giving a return of 114 per cent. on 
the capital expenditure. About 1,000 miners were employed. 
The coal was sold to the railway, and to the local mills and 
factories, In connexion with the colliery a fireclay brick and 
tile factory was established, the output of which in 1904 was 
valued at Rs. 42,000. A ginning and pressing factory belonging 
to the Empress Mills, Nagpur, with 14 gins and one press, was 
opened in rg03. It has a capital of about a lakh of rupees, and 
dealt with cotton to the value of Rs. 55,000 in the first year of 
working. Another cotton press and three ginning factories 
have since been constructed. Warorii possesses English middle 
and girls’ schools, and two dispensaries. 

Bhandara District —District in the Nagpur Division of 
the Central Provinces, lying between 20° go’ and 21° 47° N. 
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and 79° 27’ and 80° 40’ E., in the eastern portion of the 
Nagpur plain, with an area of 3,965 square miles. It is 
separated from Chhattisgarh by the Satpuré range on the 
north, and by a line of broken hill and forest country further 
south. Through a narrow gap of plain between the hills on 
the north and south pass the Bengal-Nigpur Railway and the 
great eastern road, Bhandara is bounded on the north by 
Balighat and Seoni Districts; on the west by Nagpur; on the 
south by Chanda; and on the east by the Feudatory States of 
Chhutkhadin, Khairigarh, and Nindgaon. The surface 1s 
generally open and level, being broken only in a few places by 
isolated ranges of hills. The lowest and most northerly of 
these is the Ambdgarh range, an outlier of the Sitpurds, which 
enters from the west, and trending in a north-easterly direction 
cuts off the valley of the Bawanthari river from the rest of the 
District. Soon after entering Bhandira the ridge is crowned 
by the fortress of Ambagarh. In the centre, running from the 
east of Bhandara town to the milway near Gondia, is the 
Gaikhuri range, a cluster of low peaks surrounded by irregular 
forest country, The points of Lendejhari (1,499 feet) and 
Jamri (1,712 feet) are the highest. Just west of Bhandara the 
Ballahi range, consisting of a few sandstone hills capped with 
granite and overhanging the eastern road, forms a prominent 
feature in the landscape. Lastly, in the south-east he the 
Nawegaon or Partibgarh hills, the highest part of the District. 
Among them, under a seven-peaked mass, locally known as the 
*hill of the seven sisters,’ is the Nawegaon lake, and on an 
outlying bluff of this cluster stood the old fortress of Partabgarh 
(1,842 feet). The peak of Nishani is 2,314 feet high. In the 
extreme south-west near Pauni there is an isolated clump of 
hills, and in the north-east the Satpuri range takes in the comer 
of the District formed by the Salekasi and Darekasd samin- 
daris. The main river is the Wainganga and practically all the 
others are its tributaries. The Waingangd enters the District 
on the north-east, and flows diagonally across until it passes 
within a mile of Bhanddra town on the south-west, its valley 
lying between the Ambdgarh and Gaikhurf ranges. After this 
it flows to the south, forming for a short distance the boundary 
between Bhandara and Nagpur, and then turning south-east 
again cuts off the small and fertile strip of Pauni from the rest 
of the District. Its width in the District is generally 500 
yards, but opposite Paunf it broadens to half a mile. During 
the open season it consists only of a small and sluggish stream 
everywhere fordable, and containing at intervals deep pools full 
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of fine fish, The principal affluent of the Wainganga is the 
Bagh, which rises in the Chichgarh swmindirr, south-east of 
the Partibgarh range, and flows almost due north for a course 
of 7o miles, forming for some distance the boundary between 
Bhandira and Balaghat. It joins the Waingangd near Beni, 
being crossed by the new Satpura railway just before its 
junction. Another tributary on the left bank is the Chilband, 
which rises in the Gaikhuri range and flows south, crossing the 
great eastern road at Saongi, where it is spanned by a large 
bridge. The P&ngoli rises near Tumsar, and joins the Bagh 
near Kamtha on the border of the District. On the right 
bank the tributaries are the Chandan, which flows past Wird- 
sconi and Rampaili and meets the Wainganga near Saonri, the 
Bawanthari flowing down from Seoni District and joining it at 
Mowar, and the Sir coming east from Nagpur to a Junction 
not far from Bhandira town. ‘The valleys of the Wainganga 
and Bagh have been called the ‘lake region’ of Nigpur, from 
the number of large artificial tanks constructed for irrigation 
which form a distinctive feature of the country, The most 
important are those of Nawegaon, with an area of § square 
miles, and Seoni, with a circumference of more than 7 miles, 
while smaller tanks are counted by thousands, These large 
tanks have been constructed by members of the Kohli caste, 
and, though built without technical engineering knowledge, 
form an enduring monument to the natural ability and industry 
of these enterprising cultivators. The larger tanks are irregular 
lakes, their banks formed by rugged hills, covered with low 
forest that fringes the waters, while dykes connecting the pro- 
jecting spurs from the hills are thrown athwart the hollows. 
The Sakoli #zAsi/ or southern portion of the District consists 
largely of hill and forest. Elsewhere the country is for the most 
part open and closely cultivated, and the- expanses of rice and 
wheat-fields thickly studded with frutt-bearing trees and broken 
by low, flat-topped hills present a pleasant and prosperous 
Appearance, 

The main formation in the valley of the Wainganga consists 
of basalt and other igneous rocks, while in the eastern and 
southern part of the District it changes to metamorphic sand- 
stone. Beds of laterite are common in all parts. In the 
isolated ridges and hills round Bhandira town a close-grained 
sandstone is found which makes a good building stone. 

_ The forests generally cover and surround the till ranges, but 
beyond the Partabgarh range a broad belt of jungle extends 
from Owira and Amgaon in the north, round the eastern and 
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southern border of the District, to the Chilband. Teak is 
found on the higher hills, and bamboos abound. The other 
timber trees are say (Zermindéia tomentosa), fendia (Lager- 
strocmia parviffera), and dipdsal or dewla (Prerocarpus Afarsu- 
fiw). Much of the samfedder forest consists of savor 
(foswelia serrata), a tree of very little value. AfaAwa (Passia 
/atifolta) is abundant in the open country, and the usual fruit- 
bearing and sacred trees surround the villages. The grasses 
called usaf and géondr are principally used for thatching, and 
musya! for fodder. <Adas (Saccharum prnteeenee) sometimes 
.. invades the wheat-fields. 

Bison occur in the Gaikhurl and Partabgarh ranges, and Fauna. 
instances have been known of wild buffalo entering the District 
from the south. ‘Tigers and leopards are found in most of the 
forests. Snipe and duck are fairly plentiful, and large fish are 
obtained in the deeper reaches of the Wainganga and in the 
Nawegaon lake. 

The climate is slightly cooler than that of Nagpur, ind the Climate 
highest temperature in the hot season is usually mot more verature, 
than rr2°, The nights, if the sky is clear, are nearly always 
cool. In winter the nights are cold, though it never actually 
freezes. Malarial fever is prevalent from August to the end of 
the year, especially in the south and east. Severe epidemics 
of cholera usually follow years of scanty rainfall. 

The annual rainfall averages 55 inches; the Tirord saAst/ Rainfall. 
situated in the open country to the north, gets a smaller rain- 
fall than Bhandira and suffers most in years of drought. 

Nothing is known of the early history of the District, except ULory. 
for a vague tradition that at one period it was held by Gaoli 
kings. In the seventeenth century the open country in the 
north was included in the territories of the Deogarh Gond 
dynasty, and the fort at Ambagarh seems to have been built 
by the Pathidn governor who held the Dongartil estate in Seoni 
under the Gond Raji, Bakht Buland. The eastern and southem 
portions of the District were at this time covered with continu- 
ous forest; but the fact that some of the samindars formerly 
held deeds granted by the Garhi-Mandli dynasty shows that 
these territories were nominally under their jurisdiction, while 
the present samteddér of Chichgarh holds a patent from the 
Chinda kings. In 1743 Bhandira, with the rest of the 
Deogarh territories, became part of the Marathi kingdom of 
Nagpur, but was at first governed by Aamarshdars or subordi- 
nate revenue officials who were controlled from Nagpur, and 
whose charges, ten in number, were assigned as apanages of 
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different officers of the court. ‘The present town of Bhandara 
was constituted the District head-quarters in 1820, when a 
European officer was appointed as Superintendent under the 
temporary administration of Sir Richard Jenkins. Soon after 
the Maratha accession, a Kunbt pdfe/, who had rendered some 
services to Chimnaji Bhonsla on his expedition to Cuttack, 
received as a reward a grant of authority over the eastern part 
of the District, with instructions to clear the forest and bring it 
under cultivation. This grant led to the rise of the samindaré 
family of Kamtha, which by 1818 had extended its jJurisdic- 
tion over 1,000 square miles of territory, comprising about 
fourteen of what are now the semindari estates of Bhandira 
and Balaghat, the ancestors of the present camindars having 
held their estates in subordination to the Kamtha house. In 
1818 Chimnd Patel, the samfedar, rose in support of Appa 
Sahib, took the Marithd governor of Lanji prisoner, and 
gurrisoned a number of the existing forts with his retainers. 
A small expedition was dispatched against him from Nagpur 
under Captain Gordon, which, after a successful engagement 
with four hundred of the samindir’s levies at the village of 
Nowargaon, stormed Kimtha and took Chimna Patel prisoner. 
The Kamtha territories were made over to the Lodhi samindir 
of Warad, who had afforded assistance to the British and 
whose descendants still hold the samindar?. Some years after- 
wards the samiadari of Kirnapur, now in Balighit, was con- 
ferred on the deposed Kamtha family, ‘The subsequent history 
of Bhandara has been the same as that of the Nagpur kingdom, 
and on the death of Raghujt III, the last Raja, in 1853, it 
became British territory. During the Mutiny the peace of the 
District was undisturbed. In 1867 the Lanji tract and several 
of the samindaris were taken from Bhandara to form part of 
the new Balaghat District. 

An old cromlech and stone pillars are to be seen at Tillota 
Khair, and some remains of massive stone buildings at 
Padmipur near Amgaon. Old temples, most of them of the 
kind called Hemadpanti, built without mortar, are found at 
Adyal, Chakaheti, Korambt, and Pinglai, a suburb of 
Bhandira town. There are a number of forts, the principal 
being Ambagarh, constructed by the Muhammadan governor of 
Seoni; Chandpur and Bhandira, traditionally ascribed to the 
Gaolis; Sangarhi and Partabgarh, built by the Gonds ; and 

Mi, Constructed by the Marathis. ‘The fort of Ambagarh 
was used as a prison by the Marithis, and it is said that 
‘Criminals were sent there to be poisoned by being compelled 
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to drink the stagnant water of the inner well. This fort and 
also that of Paunt were held against the British in Appa 
Sihib’s rebellion of 1818, and were assaulted and carried by 
storm, 

The population of the District at the last three enumerations The 
was as follows: (1881) 683,779; (1891) 742,850; (1901) people. 
663,062. Between 1881 and 1891 the increase was somewhat 
smaller than the Provincial average, partly owing to emigration 
to Nagpur and Berar. During the last decade, there was some 
emigration to Wardha and Berir, and the District suffered 
from partial failures of crops in 1895 and 1896, being very 
severely affected by famine in both 1897 and 1900, The 
density of population ts 167 persons per square mile. Under 
favourable circumstances the District could probably sup- 
port with ease a density of more than zoo. There are 
three towns—BHANDARA, Pauni, and TumMsar—and 1,635 
inhabited villages. Villages in Bhanddra are generally of a 
comparatively large size, the proportion with 500 inhabitants 
or more being the highest in the Province. The principal 
statistics of population in 1901 are shown below :— 
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The statistics of language show that 774 per cent. of the 
population speak Marithi, and 133 per cent. Hindi and Urda; 
of the remainder, 56,000 persons, or 7g per cent. of the total 
number of Gonds, speak Gondi. About 88 per cent. of the 
population are Hindus, and ro per cent. Animists. Muham- 
madans number nearly 13,000, of whom 3,000 live in towns. 

Until recently there were a considerable number of Muham- 
madan cotton-cleaners, but-with the introduction of mill-spun 
thread this industry has declined. 

The principal castes of landholders are Maratha Brahmans Their 
(6,000), who possess 340 out of 1,917 revenue villages, Pon- “=! and 
wirs (63,0c0) with nearly 300, Kunbis (79,00¢) with about tion. _ 
200, Lodhis (18,000) with 166, and Kohlis (r1,0o0) with 136, 
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The Maratha Brahmans obtained their villages under the 
Bhonsla dynasty, when they were employed as revenue officials, 
and either assumed the management of villages or made them 
over to their relations. The three great cultivating castes are 
Ponwirs, Kunbis, and Kohlis, the Ponwars being traditionally 
skilful in growing rice, Kunbis with spring crops, and Kohlis 
with sugarcane. The skill of the Ponwiars at irrigation 13 pro- 
verbial, and it is said of them that they can cause water to flow 
up a hill. The Kunbis are dull and heavy, with no thought 
beyond their wheat and their bullocks. ‘The Kohlis live 
chiefly in the Chandpur tract of Bhandira and the Sikoli 
fakst/, They are not so prosperous as they formerly were, 
when Kohli pateés built the great tanks already mentioned. 
The Lodhis (18,c00) are not important numerically, but they 
hold some fine estates, notably the semindari of Kamtha with 
an income of over a lakh of rupees. Gonds number 70,000, or 
about 10} per cent. of the population, and Halbas 17,000. 
Several of the saminddrs belong to each of these castes, the 
Gonds being generally seriously involved, and the Halbas 
somewhat less so, though they are not often prosperous. The 
Gonds suffered severely in the famines. ‘The menial weaving 
and labouring caste of Mehris is represented by 115,000 
persons, or nearly 18 per cent. of the population. About 
72 per cent. of the whole population are shown as dependent 
on agriculture. 

Christians number 319, including 286 natives, of whom the 
majority belong to the United Free Church of Scotland 
Mission, which has been established in Bhandara since 1852, 
and maintains a hospital, an orphanage, and schools for boys 
and girls. A branch of the American Pentecostal Baptist 
Mission has recently been opened at Gonda. 

About 53 per cent. of the soil of the District is that called 
morand, or black and nearly black soil mixed with limestone 
pebbles or sand, The best black soil or Aandar occupies 
4} per cent. and is alluvial, being found in the tracts bordering 
on the Waingang’, especially round Pauni, where the Wain- 
ganga takes a sudden turn, and the deposit of detritus has 
increased. Farther east, yellow sandy soil, which gives a large 
return to irrigation, generally predominates, covering 31 P*t 
cent. of the whole cultivated area, The quantity of inferior 
land is therefore comparatively small. 

Of the total area, 1,479 square miles, or 37 per cent, are 


statistics COMprised in the 28 samindart estates, to which it has been 
and crops, held that the custom of primogeniture does not apply, while 
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95 square miles are held wholly or partially free of revenue by 
members of the Bhonsla family, and 3,000 acres have been sold 
outright under the Waste Land Rules. The balance is held on 
the ordinary maigweari tenure. ‘The chief statistics of culti- 
vation in 1903-4 are as follows, areas being in square miles :— 
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A large quantity of waste land therefore still remains, and 

as very little inferior soil has been brought under the plough, 
it would appear that there must be considerable scope for 
extension of cultivation. Rice occupies 628 square miles, 
jowdr 158, wheat 135, gram 7o, linseed 116, and pulses 254. 
In recent years wheat has to some extent been supplanted by 
jowar, and while the area under rice has considerably fallen 
off, this hag only to a small extent been counterbalanced by 
an increase in Aeven. About four-fifths of all the rice grown 
is transplanted and the balance is sown broadcast. Wheat is 
grown principally in the Pauni, Tumsar, and Rimpailf tracts, 
and small embankments are often constructed for wheat-fields, 
especially when rice is grown as a rotation crop with wheat. 
fowdér is frequently sown as a spring crop in Bhandara, as the 
rains are too heavy to allow it to succeed as an autumn crop. 
Linseed, gram, and the pulse tiara (Lafhyrws saffows) are 
grown as second crops in nice-fields. Sugar-cane was formerly 
an important crop in Bhandara, but the area under it has 
decreased in recent years, and is now only about 1,500 acres 
or less than a third of the former total. Ginger, oranges, and 
plantains are grown in the villages of Jam and Andhargaon 
and sent to Nagpur. 

The practice of growing second crops in nice-fields and of Improve- 
irrigating rice has grown up since 1864. In a favourable year a 
second crops are grown on as large an area as 341 square miles, tural prac- 
A variety of sugar-cane called Aathaz, which gives only half tse. 
the usual out-turn of sugar but is easier to cultivate and less 
liable to damage by wild animals, has been generally adopted 
in preference to the superior canes. During the decade ending 
rgo4 more than 14 lakhs was advanced under the Land Improve- 
ment Loans Act, principally for the construction of irrigation 
tanks, and nearly 6 lakhs under the Agriculturists’ Loans Act, 
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of which 3 lakhs was given out during the scarcity of 1902-3. 
A. considerable proportion of this latter sum was expended in 
agricultural improvements. 

No good cattle are bred in the District, except in the small 
forest tract to the north of the Ambagarh range where there are 
professional breeders of the Golar caste. The herds from here 
are taken to Baihar for grazing during six months of the year. 
Elsewhere no care is exercised in breeding, and the type pro- 
duced is poor. Bullocks are imported from the Kanker and 
Bastar States and from the Satpura Districts of Chhindwara and 
Seon for rice cultivation, and from Berir in the spring-crop 
area. Buffaloes are used for rice cultivation and also for draught. 
They are not largely bred locally, the young bulls being 
imported from the northern Districts, They are slightly more 
expensive than bullocks, and are usually kept in combination 
with them, and are used for the heavy work of transplantation 
and harvesting. There are very few sheep, but numbers of 
goats are bred by ordinary agriculturists both for food and for 
sacrifice. 

The District of Bhandara has a larger irrigated area than any 
other in the Province, as much as 370 square miles receiving 
an artificial supply of water in a normal year. This represents 
nearly a quarter of the net area under crop, and nearly half of 
that under rice, which, with the exception of a few thousand 
acres of sugar-cane and vegetables, is the only crop to which 
irrigation is applied. In 1903-4 the irrigated area was 128 
square miles. ‘The water for irrigation is accumulated in village 
tanks of the ordinary kind, and either percolates through the 
embankment or is drawn off to the fields by channels constructed 
of earth, from outlets cut in the centre or side of the embank- 
ment. A few of the large reservoirs, such as Nawegaon, Seon, 
and Siregaon, have rough masonry sluices. A system is also 
practised of constructing small embankments to hold up water 
temporarily during the monsoon months; in September and 
October these are cut, and the water taken on to the rice-fields, 
while wheat is sown in the bed of the tank. Irrigation is at 
present almost entirely dependent on a sufficient supply of rain 
to fill the tanks at some period during the monsoon ; and in 
1899, when there was a complete failure of the rainfall, only 
about 4 per cent. of the normal cropped area could be supplied 
with water. The configuration of the country, and the hill 
ranges traversing the District, afford a number of favourable 
sites for large storage reservoirs similar to those already com 
structed by the people, and several projects of this nature have 
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been prepared by the Irrigation department. The construction 
of the Khairband’ tank to protect 4,000 acres is nearly com- 
pleted. 

Government forests cover $32 square miles, of which all but Forests. 
S are ‘reserved’ forests. ‘The chief areas are on the Ambagarh, 
Gaikhuri, and Partabgarh ranges, and there is a small block 
to the west of Pauni. The higher levels of the Gaikhuri and 
Partabgarh hills contain a certain amount of teak. Elsewhere 
the ordinary mixed species are found. Bamboos are abundant. 

Most of the revenue comes from timber and bamboos, and 

the rest from the usual minor forest produce. The total value 
of forest produce sold in 1903-4 was Rs. 45,000. Besides the 
Government Reserves, the District contains 946 square miles 
of tree forest, principally in the samindaris. Some teak forest 
is found in Darekasd and Silekasa. 

The manganese ores in the District are now being worked by Minerais. 
a European firm, the principal deposits being near Tumsar. 
About 150 labourers are employed, and the output in 1904 was 
8,558 tons. Deposits of iron ore of a superior quality exist in 
several villages in the Tirord faAsi/, and are worked to a small 
extent by native artificers. A little gold is obtained by washing 
in the Sonjhari Dudhi river. 

The weaving of silk-bordered cloths is a substantial industry Arts and 
in Bhandara, and has not yet been seriously affected by the reine 
competition of the mills. The principal centres are Bhandara 
town, Pauni, Mohri, and Andhirgaon, and the total number 
of persons employed is about 6,cc0. Fine cotton cloths are 
woven with coloured silk borders, usually red, and the weavers 
in Pauni use counts as fine as 80's. The silk thread comes 
from Assam through Nagpur ready dyed. Ordinary country 
cotton cloth is also produced in considerable quantities by 
Mehras, who live in large numbers in Tumsar and the surround- 
ing villages. Cotton cloths are dyed with imported materials in 
a number of villages, about 500 persons being employed in this 
industry at Beni. At Bhand&ra all kinds of brass vessels are 
made. Stone jars are turned out at Kanerl and cart-wheels at 
‘Tumsar. Soft grass matting for bedding is manufactured from 
a grass called sv&éwdsa, and bamboo baskets and matting are 
made in a number of villages. 

Rice is the staple export, being sent to Bombay for the foreign Com- 
trade, and also to Nagpur and Berar. Wheat, gram, the pulse ppb ea 
xrad, and oilseeds are also exported, these being generally taken 
by cart from Pauni to Nagpur. Of the forest produce teak and 
beula ( Pterocarpus Marsupium), timber and bamboos, and mahua, 
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myrabolams, hides, and wax are generally exported ; and various 
articles of local manufacture, as brass-ware, silk-bordered cloths, 
and stone jars, are sent to neighbouring Districts. In the last 
few years there have been considerable exports of manganese. 
Cotton piece-goods are imported from the Nagpur and Bombay 
mills, and English cloth from both Bombay and Calcutta. Yarn 
is obtained from the Nigpurand Hinganghit mills. Kerosene 
oil 1s brought from Bombay, and is now solely used for lighting. 
Sea-salt also comes from Bombay. Mauritius sugar 1s princi- 
pally used. Gwr or unrefined sugar is both produced locally 
and imported from Bombay and the United Provinces. A 
certain amount of yewedr and the pulse arter is brought into 
the District for consumption from Berir and Nagpur. The 
principal trading stations are Gondii and Tumsar, and after 
them Tirord and Amgaon. Tumsar is the centre for the part 
of the District north-west of the Wainganga, and for the adjoining 
tracts of Seon! and Balighit. South of the Wainganga the ~ 
trade of the Tirori fatsi/ on both sides of the milway goes to 
Tirord, Gondii, or Amgaon according to their relative proximity. 
The Bengal-Naigpur Railway passes through the northern 
portion of the District, with a length of 78 miles and ten stations, 
including Bhandira, within its borders. The Satpuri narrow- 
gauge extension starts north from Gondid junction, and has 
a length of t1 miles and one station in the District. The most 
important roads are the great eastern road running through the 
south of the District, and the roads from Tumsar to Rampaili 
and Katang!, from Gondii to Baldghat, and from Tirora to 
Khairlinji. The length of metalled roads is 136 miles, and of 
unmetalled roads 259 miles, all of which, except 21 miles of the 
latter class maintained by the District council, are in charge 
of the Public Works department, the expenditure on upkeep 
being Rs. 58,000. There are avenues of trees on 26 miles. 
The years 1822, 1832, and 1869 are remembered as having 
been marked by famine from failure of rainfall. After 169, 
the year of the Bundelkhand famine, the District prospered 
until the cycle of bad seasons commencing in 1894. Two years 
of poor crops were followed by a harvest of less than half the 
normal in 1895-6, and of one-third of the normal in 1896-7. 
Severe distress occurred in the latter year, the numbers on relief 
rising to 43,000 persons, or 6 per cent. of the population, in June, 
r897, and the total expenditure being ro lakhs. Again in 
1899-1900 both the rice and wheat harvests were complete 
failures and famine ensued. About 140,000 persons, or nearly 
r9 per cent, of the population, were on relief in July, rgoo, and 
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the total expenditure was 26 lakhs. In both these famines, 
besides improvements to communications, large numbers of 
tanks were constructed and repaired. In 1go2 there was again 
a very poor rice crop and some local relief was given, tank works 
also being undertaken by the Irrigation department. 

The Deputy-Commissioner usually has a staff of three District 
Assistant or Extra-Assistant Commissioners. For administra- eatniee 
tive purposes the District is divided into three faAst/s, each of staf. 
which has a faési/dadr and a waih-faAsiffir. The Forest officer 
is generally a member of the Provincial service. The Execu- 


. tive Engineer of the Bhandira Public Works division, com- 
prising Bhandira and Balighit Districts, is stationed at 
Bhandara town, 


The civil judicial staff consists of a District and a Subordi- ceil and 
nate Judge, and a Munsif at each fadsif, The Divisional and 
Sessions Judge of the Nagpur Division has jurisdiction in 
Bhandira. There are benches of honorary magistrates at 
Bhandira town, Rampaili, and Amgaon. Suits brought for 
the use of water for irrigation are a noticeable feature of the 
civil litigation. Heinous crimes are somewhat numerous, 
murders committed with an axe being a comparatively common 
offence. Cattle thefts are also frequent. 

Owing to large changes in the area of the District, the old Land 
figures of the revenue demand cannot usefully be compared "vr" rich tnis- 
with the present ones. Under Maraithd administration short- tration, 
term settlements were the rule. The farm of a certain area 
was given to an official called a md@m/afdar, generally a court 
favourite, who made himself responsible for the revenue. 

Each village had a pdfef or headman, who acted as its repre- 
sentative and engaged for the revenue demand, which rose and 
fell according to the circumstances of the year. The demand 
was distributed over the fields of the village, each of which had 
a number representing its proportionate value. The pdfe/ had 
no proprietary right, but his office was generally hereditary, 
descending not necessarily to the eldest son, but to the most 
capable member of the family. The tenants also had no legal 
status, but were seldom ejected so long as they paid their rents, 
more especially as the supply of land was in excess of the 
number of cultivators to till it. The result of the system was, 
however, that the mdm/afdirs, who were usually Marathi 
Brahmans, managed to get a large number of villages into 
their own hands and those of their relations, and when pro- 
prietary rights were conferred by the British Government they 
thus became hereditary landowners. After the acquisition of 
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the District in 1353, short-term settlements were continued for 
a few years. Preparations for the first regular survey were 
commenced in 1858, and a thirty years’ settlement was com- 
pleted in 1867, the demand then fixed being 4-57 lakhs on the 
area now constituting the District. During the currency of 
this settlement the District prospered, the price of agricultural 
produce rose greatly on the construction of the railway, and 
cultivation expanded. The District was resettled in the years 
1894-9, and the revenue was raised to 6-04 lakhs, being 
equivalent to an increase of 38 per cent. in the AAdisa and 
6g per cent. in the samindiri estates. The average revenue 
incidence per cultivated acre is R. o-10-11 (maximum 
Rs. 1-3-1, minimum R. o-5-4), while the corresponding rental 
incidence is R. o-15—4 (maximum Rs. 1-3-9, minimum 
R. o-s-5). The collections of land and total revenue in 
recent years are shown below, in thousands of rupees :— 
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Land revenue . r | 4,02 408 | a7 5.66 
Total revenue . s 7 50 S40 sar | 887 
Local ‘The management of local affairs, outside municipal areas, is 


boards and entrusted to a District council and three local boards, each 
yalities, having jurisdiction over one ¢aksi/. The income of the Dis- 
; trict council in 1903-4 was Rs. 61,000, while the expenditure 
on education was Rs. 24,000 and on public works Rs. 17,000. 
BHaNpARA, Tumsar, and Pauni are municipal towns. 
Police and ‘The force under the District Superintendent of police con- 
pits. sists of 352 officers and men, including 3 mounted constables, 
besides 2,116 village watchmen for 1,638 inhabited villages. 
‘There is a District jail with accommodation for 126 pnsoners, 
including 11 females, The daily average number of prisoners 
in Tg904 Was 7O. 
Education. In respect of education Bhandara is neither particularly 
dvanced nor backward, 2-5 per cent. of the population 
(5-2 males and o-r females) being able to read and write. Sta 
tistics of the number of pupils under instruction are 4 
follows: (1880-1) 3,899; (1890-1) 7,630; (1900-1) 7,682; 
(1903-4) 8,226, including 275 girls. The schools comprise 
2 English middle schools at Bhandara, with 5 vernacular 
middle schools and 129 primary schools, besides 2 private 
schools. One of the Bhandara English schools is managed by 
the Free Church Mission. ‘Two high school classes have been 
opened at the expense of a private resident in the new English 
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school, but have not yet been recognized by the Allahabad 
University. There are six girls’ schools, three in Bhandir, 
and one each at Fauni, Sanichari, and Tumsar. <A separate 
school for low-caste Dher boys is maintained at Pauni. The 
expenditure on education in 1903-4 was Rs. 46,000, the 
income from: fees being Rs. 4,500. 
The District has 8 dispensaries, with accommodation for Hospitals 
59 in-patients. In 1904 the number of cases treated Wit arta 
93,106, of whom 323 were in-patients, and 2,111 operations | 
were performed. The expenditure was Rs. 12,000, of which 
. the greater part was prov ided from Provincial and Local funds. 
Vaccination is compulsory only in the municipal towns of Vaccina- 
Bhandara, Tumsar, and Pauni. The percentage of successful '°™ 
vaccinations in 1903-4 was 45 per 1,000 of the population, 
being above the Provincial average. 
[A. B. Napier, Seftlement Report, 1go2. A District Gazetteer 
is being prepared. | 
Bhand&ra Tahsil.—Western faAdsi/ of the District of the 
same name, Central Provinces, lying between 20° 4o° and 
21° 43" N. and 79° 27’ and 79° 55° E., with an area of 1,058 
square miles. The population in 1901 was 204,153, compared 
with 229,287 In 1891. The density is 187 persons per square 
mile. The fe4si/ contains three towns—BHANDARA (population, 
14,023), the fadsi/ and District head-quarters, PAuNI (9,365), 
and Tumsar (§,116)—and 507 inhabited villages. Excluding 
204 square miles of Government forest, 63 per cent. of the 
available area is occupied for cultivation. The demand for 
land revenve in 1903-4 was Rs. 2,09,000, and for cesses 
Rs. 20,000. The ArAsi/ occupies a narrow strip of land along 
the west of the District, consisting mainly of open level 
country bordering the Waingangi, a considerable area being 
covered with fertile black soil. The cultivated area in 1993-4 
was 483 square miles, of which 35 were irngated. 
Tirora.—Northern faAsi/ of Bhandara District, Central 
Provinces, lying between 21° 10° and 21° 47" N. and 79° 43° 
and 80° 40° E., with an area of 1,328 square miles. The 
population in 1901 was 291,514, compared with 334579 in 
r8gt. The density is 220 persons per square The 
faksii contains 571 inhabited villages. Tirord, the head- 
quarters, is a village of 3,640 inhabitants, 30 miles from 
Bhandira town, on the Bengal-Nagpur Railway. Excluding 
$8 square miles of Government forest, 56 per cent. of the 
available area is occupied for cultivation. The demand for 
land revenue in 1903-4 was Ks. 1,46,000, and for cesses 
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Rs, 22,000, ‘The fafsi/ includes 11 sdmindiri estates covering 
an area of 769 square miles, of which 163 consist of forest. 
It consists roughly of an open level tract of rice-growing land, 
with forests towards the eastern border. The cultivated area 
in 1903-4 was 657 square miles, of which 40 were irngated., 

Sakoli.—Southern faAési/ of Bhandira District, Central Pro- 
vinces, lying between 20° 41’ and 21° 17° N. and 49° 43° and 80° 
34° E., with an area of 1,549 square miles. The population 
in Igor was 167,395, compared with 178,984 in 189r. The 
density is 108 persons per square mile. The faksii contains §57 
inhabited villages. Its head-quarters are at Sikoli, a village of 
2,019 inhabitants, 24 miles from Bhandira town by road. 
Excluding 240 square miles of Government forest, only 32 per 
cent. of the available area is occupied for cultivation. The 
demand for land revenue in 1903-4 was Rs. 1,25,000, and for 
cesses Rs. 12,000. The faAsi/ includes 17 samIndart estates 
with a total area of 7ro square miles, of which 406 consist of 
forest. It is a rice-growing tract broken up by small ranges of 
hills, and contains the large irrigation tanks for which Bhandira 
is noted, The cultivated area in rg03-4 was 356 Square 
miles, of which 53 were irrigated. 

Bhandara Town.—Head-quarters of the faési/ and District 
of the same name, Central Provinces, situated in 21° 10 N. and 
79° 40° E., on the Waingangi river, 7 miles from a station on 
the Bengal-Nagpur Railway. Population (1901), 14,023. The 
town contains an old fort said to have been built by the Gaolls, 
which is now used as a jail. Bhandaira was constituted a 
municipality in 1367. ‘The municipal receipts during the 
decade ending rg01 averaged Rs. 15,000. By 1995-4 the 
income had more than doubled and amounted to Rs. 35,00% 4 

Whe chief sources being octroi and water rate. The water 
supply is obtained from the Wainganga. Three filtration wells x: 
have been constructed in the bed of the river, and water is a 
raised from them to a service reservoir near the jail. The 
works were opened in 1900, the cost of the scheme being 1-84 
lakhs and the annual maintenance charges about Rs. 6,900. 
The principal industry of Bhandira is brass-working, and its 
name is said to be derived from éédma, ‘a brass dish,’ Cotton 
cloth is also woven, but the trade of the place is not consider- 
able, ‘The educational institutions comprise a private high 
school supported by contributions from the residents, an Eng- 
lish middle school, and several other boys’ and girls’ schools. 
Three dispensaries are maintained, including mission and 
police hospitals. The United Free Church of Scotland estab- 
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lished a mission station here in 1882, and now supports an 
orphanage, a dispensary, and several schools. 

Gondia.—Village in the Tirord sats! of Bhandira District, 
Central Provinces, situated in 21° 28° N. and 80° 13° E., on 
the Bengal-Nagpur Railway, $1 miles from Nagpur and 601 
from Bombay. Gondiai is the junction for the new Satpura 
narrow-gauge railway which runs to Jubbulpore across the 
Sitpura plateau. Population (1901), 4,457. It is one of the 
two leading goods stations in Bhandira District, receiving 
the produce of the surrounding area of Bhandira and of the 
lowlands of the adjoining Balaghat District. A large weekly 
grain market is held here. The greater part of the town stands 
on Government land, and the ground rents realized are 
credited toa fund for sanitary purposes, which is supplemented 
by a house rate. A branch station of the American Pentecostal 
Mission at Raj-Nindgaon has recently been established. 
Gondia contains Hindi and Maratht primary schools, and a 
dispensary. 

Pauni.— Town in the fv4s/ and District of Bhandara, 
Central Provinces, situated in 20° 48° N. and 79° 39 E., on 
the Waingangi river, 32 miles south of Bhandira town by 
road. Population (1gor), 9,366. Some bathing géa/s or flights 
of stone steps have been constructed on the bank of the Wain- 
ganga, and the town contains a fort which was stormed by the 
British in 1818. Pauni was constituted a municipality in 1867. 
The municipal receipts during the decade ending 1901 averaged 
Rs, 4,200,. In 1903-4 the income was Rs. 4,500, mainly 
derived from a house tax. The staple industry of the town 1s 
the manufacture of silk-bordered cloths, and thread of very 
fine counts is woven. The weavers are, however, not very 
prosperous. The town stands in the fertile black soil tract 
called the Pauni Haveli, It contains vernacular middle and 
girls’ schools, a school for low-caste Dher boys and an Urda 
#chool, and also a dispensary. 

Tumsar.—Town in the faési/ and District of Bhandara, 
Central Provinces, situated in 21° 23" N. and 79° 46 E., on 
the Bengal-Nagpur Railway, 27 miles from Bhandara town and 
570 from Bombay. Population (rgo2), §,116. The town was 
constituted a municipality in 1867. The municipal receipts 
during the decade ending rgor averaged Rs. 5,400. In 1903-4 
the income was Rs. 4,000, principally derived from a house 
tax and market dues. ‘Tumsar is an important commercial town, 
receiving the produce of the north of the District and the adjoin- 
ing tracts of Seoni and Balighat. A covered market-place has 
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been constructed and a large weekly grain market is held here. 
The rice grown in the vicinity of Tumsar has a special reputa- 
tion, The local handicrafts include cotton-weaving, which is 
carried on in the town and several adjoining villages, the 
annual purchases of thread by the weavers being estimated at 
3 lakhs. White loin-cloths with red borders are the chief 
articles woven. Numbers of cart-wheels are also made in 
Tumsar and exported to Nagpur and Berar, The town 
possesses a vernacular middle school, a girls’ school, and a 
dispensary. — 

Balighat District (= ‘above the passes’)—District in 
the Nagpur Division of the Central Provinces, lying between 
21° rg’ and 22° 24° N. and 79° 39’ and 81° 3’ E., with an area 
of 3,132 square miles. It is bounded on the north by Mandli 
District; on the east by Bilaspur and Drug Districts, and by 
the Kawardha and Khairagarh States; on the south by Bhan- 
dira; and on the west by Seon!, Balaghat consists of an 
upland section of the most easterly portion of the Satpura 
plateau, and of a strip of low country forming part of the valley 
of the Wainganga, and extending along the southern and 
western border of the hills. The eastern ridge of the Sitpuras, 
known as the Maikala range, divides it from the Chhattisgarh 
plain. The hills and elevated plateaux, which occupy about 
two-thirds of the District, extend in the north almost across 
its entire width, with the exception of a small lowland strip to 
the north-west consisting of the valley of the Wainganga, here 
only about ten miles wide, and forming the Mau estate. The 
greater part of the hilly country is included in the Baihar faAsil, 
and, outside the Feudatory States, is perhaps the wildest and 
most backward area in the Province. It consists mainly of the 
three tablelands of Paraswira, Baihar, and Raigarh, from west 
to east. The Raigarh plateau, about 2,000 feet high, is a 
small open stretch of undulating country covered with high 
grass, and surrounded by thickly wooded hills, the highest 
peaks of which rise to 2,900 feet. It is drained by the Halon 
and Kashmiri rivers, and is approached from Baihar by the 
passes of Bhainsaghat and Lapti running through dense forest. 
The main table-land of Baihar, to the west of Raigarh and 
about 200 feet below it, is also very undulating and covered 
with thick forest, the soil being generally sandy, and cultivation 
consisting principally of the minor autumn millets, as the slopes 
are frequently too steep to permit of the growth of rice. The 
valley is watered by the Banjar and its tributary the Tannor, 
which passes Baihar, Farther west and separated from the 
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Banjar valley by a long ridge lies the Paraswiira plateau, slightly 
lower than that of Baihar and somewhat more fertile. It is 
watered by the Kanhar, a tributary of the Banjir, and on the 
west is bounded by another range of hills leading down to the 
Wainganga valley, The drainage of this part of the District is 
north to the Narbadd. South of the main plateau the hilly 
country consists of small and scattered table-lands, with a 
southerly inclination and gradually narrowing in from the west. 
The hills are for the most part covered with forests belonging 
to saminddri estates. Along the base of the outer spurs of 

: hills lies the plain country of the District forming part of the 
valley of the Waingangi, narrow and closely shut in by the hills 
to the north, and gradually opening out on both sides of the 
river to the south-east and south-west. The general elevation 
of this part of the District is about 1,000 feet above sea-level. 
[t 1s watered by the Wainganga and several minor streams, the 
principal of which are the Bagh, Ghisri, Deo, and Son. The 
Wainganga flows nearly due south through Balighat, its width 
varying from zoo yards in the upper reaches to 400 lower down. 
Its bed is generally rocky. The Bagh rises in the Chichgarh 
hills of Bhandira and flows north and north-west, forming for 
a short distance the boundary between Balaghit and Bhan- 
dira. It is crossed by the Satpuri railway just before its 
junction with the Wainganga on the border of the District. 
The Ghisri, Deo, and Son rise in the eastern range of hills, and 
join the Bagh after a short and rapid course. On the west of 
the Waingang’ the low country, broken in places by isolated 
hills, lies along the eastern and southern border of the portion 
of the Sitpurd range belonging to Seon! District, a triangular 
strip of which abuts into Balighit. The Sarathi is the only 
stream of any consequence on this side. The lowland country 
is well watered and studded with fruit trees, and is principally 
devoted to the growth of rice. 

Gneissic and metamorphic rocks are the main formations, Geology. 
and there are a few outliers of Deccan trap in the north. The 
gneissic rocks belong partly to a highly metamorphosed. sedi- 
mentary and volcanic series, resembling the Dharwar schists of 
Southem India and known locally as the Chilpf beds. The 

metamorphic or transition rocks consist of quartzites, shales, 
and. limestones. 

The extensive forests of the District are mainly of the mixed Botany. 
character usual in Central India. Along the Waingangi river 
are scattered patches of teak (7erfona grandis\, and towards 
the north-east sa/ (S4orea robwsfa) is the dominant tree. In 
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various parts of the District fine clumps of bamboos occur. 
Besides s@/, which is plentiful, and teak, which is always scarce 
or local, the principal trees to be met with are say (/erminatia 
fomentosa), deuld (Pterocarpus Marsupium), shisham (Dalbergia 
Sissoo), dhaura (Anogetssus latifolia), palas (Sutea frondosa), 
aonla (PAyllanthus Emélica), haldu (Adina cordifolia), lendid 
(Zagerstroemia parviflora), moyen (Odina Wodier), with species 
of Divspyros, Schleihera, Schrebera, Soymida, Boswellia, Bom- 
éax, Garuga, Buchanania, and Stercospermum. Shrubs and 
small trees include Grewia, Zisyphus, Nyctanthes, Flueggea, 
Cfeastanthus, Woedfordia, and Casearia. 

The usual kinds of game, including tigers, eopa 
deer, are fairly plentiful. Bison are found in the Sontwini 
forests, in Bijigarh, and in the north of the plateau. Herds of 
ni/gai roam on the Raigarh plateau, and swamp deer are met 
with in the Topli Reserve. There are a few herds of antelopes 
on the Baihar plateau. In the Hirri forests are some wild 
cattle, descended from tame ones let loose, which do serious 
damage to the crops but are not killed. Wild duck are faurly 
plentiful in the tanks in the open country, but snipe are less 
frequent. 

The uplands of Baihar are subject to sharp frosts in December 
and January, which cause much injury to the foliage of trees 
and the cold-season crops. The climate of Balaghat is that 
of the Nagpur plain, but it is especially damp in the monsoon 
season. As usual in rice country, malaria is prevalent in the 
autumn months. The Baihar faési/, owing to its heavy rainfall 
and dense forest, is notoriously unhealthy from August to 
December, and the mortality from malaria has largely con- 
tributed to retard immigration. The particles of mica suspended 
in the water also tend to produce gastritis. 

The annual rainfall at Balighdt averages 62 inches, exceed- 
ing that of any other District in the Province. ‘The District 
owes its copious rainfall to the fact that it is encircled by hills 
on the north and east, on which the rain-clouds brought up by 
the south-west monsoon impinge. Until within the last few 
years the rainfall has seldom been deficient. 

Balaghat, as it now stands, has only recently been constituted. 
The Baihar faAsi/ formerly belonged to Mandl District, and 
formed part of the dominions of the Gond dynasty of Garhi 
Mandla. The eastern part of it was for some time assigned to 
the chief of Kawardha as a reward for service. Soon after the 

ning of the nineteenth century the greater part of the fa/si! 
was laid waste by an inroad of the Gond Rani of Ramgarh in 
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Mandl, and at the time of cession in 1418 the country was 
sparsely populated. Of the low country, the old parganas of 
Hatta, Dhansua, and Lanji were included in Mandla, while the 
tract on the west of the Waingang’ belonged to the Deogarh king- 

dom, which was annexed by the Bhonsla rulers of Nagpur in 1743. 
In 1798 the Bhonslas also obtained the Mandi territories, and 
most of what is now the Bilaghat fa‘si/ was then administered 
from Bhandara. At this period the greater part of it was covered 
with forest, and several of the present saminddri estates 
originated in grants of territory made by the Marathds for the 
purpose of opening up the country. In 1362, when the Baihar 
fadsif, then attached to Mandl4, was being settled, the attention 
of Government was directed to its natural resources, and it was 
recommended that special measures should be taken to colonize 
it. With this object sanction was obtained in 1867 to the 
formation of a new District, consisting of the Baihar faAd/ and 
a fringe of open country below the hills which was taken from 
Bhandira and Seon! Districts, and from which was to be ob- 
tained a supply of colonists for the upland plateaux. The task 
of reclaiming from waste the hitherto almost unknown plateau 
of Baihar was entrusted to Colonel Bloomfield, for many years 
Deputy-Commissioner of Balaghat District, and under his 
management some progress was made towards settling the large 
expanse of fertile waste land with sturdy Ponwar peasantry. 
But owing principally to the unhealthiness of the climate, and 
partly also to changes in Government policy and the neglect of 
local officials, mo very great or permanent advance has been 
made; and the tract remains one of the poorest in the Province. 

Very recently fresh measures have been taken for the systemanc 
encouragement of immigration. A scheme for liberal advances 
for the reclamation of land has been sanctioned, the construc- 
tion of a number of tanks undertaken, and other induce- 
ments offered to immigrants of the more skilful agricultural 
Castes. 

The archaeological remains are not of much importance. 
Baihar contains a number of stone tanks and ruined temples, 
some built in the Hemidpanti style without cement. The fort 
of Lanji was built by the Gonds early in ON 
and was afterwards the head-quarters of a Aamaiskddr under 
the Marithas, Human sacrifices are said to have been 
formerly offered at the temple of the Lanjki Devi, the tutelary 
deity of the place. About a mile from the town, in the bamboo 
forest, stands the temple of Koteshwar, at which a small 
annual fair is held. At Mau, in the middle of a tank, about 
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a mile from the village, a granite platform has been constructed 
on which is the image of a Niga anda pillar, Other remains 
are at Bisipur near Katingi, Sonkhar, Bhimlat, and Sawarjhiri 
near Bhiri. 

‘The population of the District at the last three enumerations 
was as follows: (1881) 340,614; (1891) 383,363; (1901) 
326,521. Upto 1891 the District prospered and the rate of 
increase was about equal to the Provincial average. During 
the last decade the decrease of population has been nearly 
57,000 persons, or about 15 per cent. The District was very 
severely affected by famine in both 1896 and 1897, and the 
Balaghat fa4st/ also in 1990, and the decrease of population is 
mainly to be attributed to this cause, About 11,000 persons 
emigrated to Assam during the last decade. The District con- 
tains one town, BALAGHAT, and 1,075 inhabited villages. The 
principal statistics of population based on the Census of 1901 
are shown below :— 
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In 1904, ut villages with 1,150 inhabitants were transferred 
from Balaghat to Mandli, while a tract of ‘reserved’ forest was 
received from that District. The revised totals of area and 
population are given above. About 75 per cent. of the popula- 
oe a ot 22 per cent, Animists, and 6,454 persons are 

madans. The eastern portions of the District have 





tices lisigely powelatea by immigration from Chhattisgarh, as is 
shown by the fact that nearly 145,000 persons, or 44 per cent 
of the total, speak the Chhattisgarhi dialect. Of the balance, 
the language of $4,342 is shown as Marithi and of 54,163 as 
Gondi. The Ponwars, numbering 41,106, have a special dialect, 
a mixture of Hindi and Marathi, and the Marirs another of 
somewhat the same nature. 

The principal landowning castes are Ponwirs, Gonds, and 


cjererscts Lodhis. Ponwirs (41,000) are the best cultivators and are 
tions. 


_ specially skilful at the irrigation of rice. Many Ponwéars also 
are lessees of villages in the saminddri estates and headmen 
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ryotwart villages in the Baihar fads, The Lodhis (13,000) 
are partly immigrants from Chhattisgarh, and partly from 
Northern India. Gonds (73,000) constitute 32 per cent. of the 
population, and Baigas and Binjhals (6,oc0) 2 per cent. The 
Gonds are found in both the Balighit and Baihar faésis, and 
these of the open country are gradually adopting settled 
methods of cultivation in imitation of their Hindu neighbours. 
Those of the Baihar faAst/ are still backward and migratory. 
‘The Pardhans are the priests of the Gonds and take the clothes 
and jewels of the dead, and the Ojhds are bird-catchers and 
tattooers. The Gonds are polygamous in Balighat, and the 
number of a man's wives gives an indication of his wealth and 
| dignity, as many as six being by no means unusual. On 
market days a Gond goes to the bazar with all his wives 
walking behind him to show his importance. The Baigis are 
also priests of the Gonds, and are employed to lay the ghosts of 
persons who have been killed by tigers. ‘They are one of the 
wildest of the tribes and are incapable of sustained manual 
labour, though they are clever at transplanting rice-plants. 
This is the only field-work which they usually do for hire. 
They collect forest produce and exchange it for small quantities 
of grain, and will subsist for weeks together on roots and fruits, 
in the collection of which they display the greatest skill. 
Since the system of dewar or shifting cultivation has been 
stopped in Government forests, the Baigis are hard put to it 
to make a living. An attempt was made to teach them to 
adopt regular cultivation by settling them in five villages under 
the direct supervision of the revenue officials of Baihar, but it 
has been given up as a failure. Some idea of the difficulty to 
be encountered may be gained from the fact that Baig4 tenants, 
if left unwatched, would dig up the grain which they had them- 
selves sown and eat it. They are skilled woodmen and some 
are employed as forest guards. They also catch fish and make 
bamboo matting to a small extent, Both Gonds and Baigas 
suffered severely in the famines. Farm-servants are recruited 
from all castes, but are principally Gowiras. In the Baihar ¢aAst/ 
are a number of Golars (1,200) and Banjiris.(1,000) who are 
professional cattle graziers. About 72 per cent. of the total 
population were shown as dependent on agriculture in rgor. 
Christians number 219, including 197 natives, most of whom Christian 
belong to the Balighat Mission, ‘This institution is unsectarian, missions. 
and its efforts are principally directed to the conversion of the 
Gonds and Baigis. It was founded by the Rev. J. Lampard, 
who still directs it; and it has four stations at Balighdt, 
oF pd 
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Baihar, Nikum, and Khursipar, with schools at each station, 
an orphanage, and an industrial farm. 

The quality of the soil in the plains is as arule much superior 
to that of the plateau. It is of greater depth and more fertile, 
while in Baihar the mixture of particles of mica with the soil 
also reduces its productive capacity. The alluvial land on the 
hanks of the Son and other nvers in the eastern parts of the 
lowlands is the most fertile of all, but its area is insignificant. 
Next to this the richest and deepest soil is found in the strip 
about ten miles wide extending along the left bank of the Wain- 
ganga, from the Dhanswa hills to its junction with the Bagh. 
The plains of Dhansua and Hatta fargawas are rich in black 
and brown soil of superior quality and good depth ; and there 
:s aleo good brown soil in the north Karola tract to the west of 
the Wainganga, and in Bhadra samindari to the extreme south- 
east. In the hilly country and the Mau valley the land is 
generally medium or poor, dark soil being found only in patches 
=a the Mau valley and in the shallow depressions, which form 
a characteristic feature of the plateaux. The Raigarh plateau 
‘« the most fertile portion of the Baihar faksti, but the tract is 
very thinly populated, and much of the land unreclaimed. The 
good quality of the soil, however, renders this area nich in 
pasturage. In the hill villages of the samindaris the land 1s, 
as a rule, very poor, being largely intermixed with stones and 
gravel or coarse sand. 

Of the total area, 923 square miles, or 29 per cent., are included 
in the 12 samindari estates. There are about 230 ryvefwart 
villages with an area of 370 square miles, of which go are cultt- 
vated and pay a revenue of Rs. 20,000, while 4,000 acres have 
been sold outright under the Waste Land Rules, The remaining 
area is held on the ordinary ma/gwsari tenure. The following 
table gives the chief statistics of cultivation in 1993-4, with 
areas in square miles :— 







3,832 2 PLL ay Bgf 973 





Jot much of the fertile land in the low country remains 
unoccupied, but elsewhere there is considerable scope for exten 
sion of cultivation. Rice occupies 366 square miles, Aadon and 
‘Juithé 137, wheat 23, wrad 75, linseed 57, gram 34, and tiurd 3° 
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square miles. Rice is by far the most important crop, and in 
sowing it the system of transplantation is usually practised, 
Kodon, the staple food of the Gonds, is grown chiefly in the 
hilly tracts, and on the plateaux of Baihar and Raigarh. Tobacco 
is a very profitable crop in the alluvial soil of the Son valley, 
where it covers rather less than 1,000 acres. Castor is sown in 
rotation with tobacco, Sugar-cane-was grown on 1,300 acres in 
1903-4. 
Between 1867 and 1895 the area taken up for cultivation Improve- 
increased by 31 per cent., and that actually cropped by 19 per cnt in 
. cent. The area on which two crops were grown in the year and tural 
the number of tanks constructed for irrigation largely increased Prtice- 
during the same period. The famines of 1897 and 1900, how- 
ever, caused a decline in the cropped area, which had not been 
recovered by 1903-4. Manure is now more largely applied to 
the rice crop, and cattle and small stock are sometimes penned 
at night in the fields during the summer months, During the 
decade ending 1903-4, about Rs. 72,000 was advanced by 
Government under the Land Improvement Loans Act, and 
nearly 74 lakhs under the Agriculturists’ Loans Act. 

Cattle are bred principally in the Bathar faAsi/, where there Cattle, 

are excellent grazing grounds. The ordinary cattle are small Por aheéhe 
and not particularly strong. The best bullocks are bred by 
Golars and are sold as yearlings at fairly good prices. Bulls 
are reserved for breeding by the owners of any considerable 
number of cows. Buffaloes are used for the heavy work of 
hauling the rice plants from the nurseries at the time of trans- 
plantation, They are not bred to any considerable extent in 
Balaghat, but young bulls are imported from the northern 
Districts. The grazing grounds are generally adequate, and 
those of the Baihar faAs#/ are resorted to by large herds of cattle 
from the surrounding Districts during the hot months. There 
are no members of the professional shepherd caste, but goats 
are bred by ordinary landholders for food and for sacrifice. 
Pigs are reared for the same purposes in the Bahar faAsil. 
Very few sheep are kept. The principal cattle markets are at 
Wiariseon! and Lalburri in the plain country, and at Bhiri on 
the plateau. 

About 150 square miles can ordinarily be irrigated, but in Irrigation. 
1903-4 the irrigated area was only 27 square miles owing to the 
unfavourable rainfall. With the exception of about 7 square 
miles under sugar-cane and garden crops, this is practically all 
tice land. Nearly 40 per cent. of the rice area, or 25 per cent. 
of the total area, can be watered in a normal year. There are 
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nearly 3,000 tanks and about 4,000 wells, the latter being gener- 
ally used for garden crops and sugar-cane, Numerous tanks 
have been constructed by Government agency in the Baihar 
faksi/, and plans for much larger works to protect a large 
proportion of the District have been prepared. 

The Government forests cover an area of 972 square miles, 
mainly on the hilly ranges of Baihar, with blocks on the banks 
of the Waingang4 and tothe south-east. ‘Teak grows in patches 
in the Sondwani and Paraswara ranges. The Baiharand Raigarh 
ranges contain pure sd/ forest of excellent quality, and s”/ mixed 
with other species, while the lowland blocks contain only inferior 
timber trees. ‘Till recently the difficulties of transport have 
been too great to permit of any substantial revenue being 
obtained from timber, but the opening of the Satpurd railway 
should greatly increase the sales. ‘The forest revenue in 1993-4 
amounted to Rs. 2,09,000, of which Rs. 1,60,000 was obtained 
from sales of timber and Rs. 15,000 from grazing. The 
large revenue from timber was principally due to a contract for 
the supply of sleepers. The principal minor products are lac 
and myrabolams. ‘The samwindiri estates contain 401 square 
miles of forest. 

Deposits of iron ore occur in the Bhadri, Kinhi, and 
Bhanpur samindiris, Iron is smelted by native smiths by 
indigenous methods, but the output is small. Manganese 
deposits have been found near Balighit town, and are being 
worked by a European company. The out-turn in 1904 Was 
10,323 tons, and about zoo labourers are employed. There 
are other numerous deposits of manganese which are as yet 
unworked, Copper ore exists in the hill of Melinjkundl. 
Mica is plentiful in the Baihar ¢adsi/, but the plates are not 
sufficiently large to be marketable. Bauxite, used for the 
manufacture of aluminium, is also found in the Baihar faksil, 
Small amounts of gold are obtained by washing in the Son and 

The principal local industry is the weaving of coarse cotton 
villages round them. Lalburra déofis are well-known, and are 
exported to the other Satpurd Districts and to Jubbulpore. 


Ling’, Borgaon, and Hatt also contain considerable colonies 


of weavers. In the WAriseon! tract a number of Otiris make 

“ornaments and vessels from brass by moulding, while the Kasirs 

of Waraseoni and Hatta make ornaments of bell metal. Glass 

bangles are manufactured at L&nji from imported Indian 

glass. At Baihar a variety of small tin vessels, such as lamps 
- 
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sieves, betel boxes, and watering-pots, are made from empty 
kerosene oil-tins and sometimes sent to Mandli. 

Rice and the pulse wrad are the principal exports. ‘The Com- 

former is sent mainly to Berar, and the latter to Bombay ™"*. 
for the foreign trade. ‘Tobacco is supplied to Chhattisgarh 
from the Bijigarh sawinddey. GAl manufactured from the 
milk of both cows and buffaloes is exported from the Baihar 
fahsti, Of forest produce, teak is sent from the Sondwini and 
Chiregaon forests to Nagpur and Kamptee. EBamboos are 
exported to Kamptee and Seont. Hides and horns, myrabo- 
lams, lac, gum, and other forest products are largely exported. 
The leaves of the fewait tree (Drospyres tomentosa) are collected 
for the manufacture of leaf-plates and the outside covering of 
éiris or native cigarettes, Mull-woven cloth ts brought from 
Nagpur and Hinganghat, and small quantities of English cloth 
from Bombay. The salt used is go/andis¢ or sea-salt from 
Bombay. Gwar or unrefined sugar comes from Mirzdpur, while 
refined sugar is chiefly the produce of Mauritius. _/omir, 
wheat, and gram are received from the neighbouring Satpuri 
Districts, the local supply being inadequate, and the pulse 
arkar is obtained from Berar. Brass vessels are imported 
from Mandla, Bhandara, Jubbulpore, and the United Pro- 
vinces. The grain trade is principally in the hands of 
Marwari Banias. For timber, contracts are taken for Govern- 
ment and samindérs forests by Muhammadan merchants from 
Kamptee and Raipur. 

The Satpura extension of the Bengal-Nigpur railway from Railways 
Gondifii to Jubbulpore, which has recently been constructed, #4 f*"* 
passes through the west of the District up the valley of the 
Wainganga, with a length of 53 miles and six stations within 
its borders. The length of metalled roads is 15 miles, and of 
unmetalled roads 208 miles, and the annual expenditure on 
maintenance is Rs. 39,000, all these roads being in charge of 
the Public Works department. There are avenues of trees on 
only 16 miles. The opening of the railway will naturally effect 
a material alteration in the existing trade routes. 

There are no reliable records of famine previous to 1868-9, Famine. 
in which year the rains ended abruptly a month before time, 
and the rice crop in the lowlands fatled, leading to acute dis- 
tress. A series of partial failures of the harvest was followed in 
1896-7 by a more serious deficiency, the out-turn of all crops 
taken together being only about 17 per cent. of normal. The 
numbers on relief rose to 68,c00, or 15 per cent. of the popu- 
lation, in May, 1897, and the total expenditure was 13 lakhs. 
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In 1899-1900 the rice crop again failed, the out-turn being 
23 per cent. of a normal harvest. Relief was begun in 
September, 1899, and continued till November, 1900, the 
highest number relieved being 135,000, OF 35 per cent. of the 
population, in August, and the total expenditure amounting to 
26 lakhs. During these famines most of the existing roads 
were constructed and the embankment of the Satpuri railway 
was built. Many tanks were made or repaired by famine loans 
in 1897 and by grants to landowners in 1900. 

The Deputy-Commissioner is aided by one Assistant of 
Extra-Assistant Commissioner. For administrative purposes 
the District is divided into two éadst/s, each of which has a 
fahsildar and a naihtahsiidar. The Forest officer usually 
belongs to the Imperial service, and for Public Works the 
District is included in the charge of the Executive Engineer, 
Bhandfra Public Works division. 

The civil judicial staff consists of a District and a Subordi- 
nate Judge, and a Munsif at Balaghat town. The Divisional 
and Sessions Judge of the Nagpur Division has jurisdiction in 
the District. Cattle-poisoning is a comparatively common form 
of offence. 

The area now constituting Balaghit was formerly included in 
the Districts of Skoni and Branpara, and the land revenue 
demand was assessed at the thirty years’ settlements of those 
Districts. These expired in 1896-8, when revision was com- 
menced, but it was somewhat delayed by the famines. The 
revenue demand before revision was Rs. 1,26,000, which was 
raised to Rs. 1,87,000, or by 48 per cent. The current setile- 
ment is for a period of sixteen years, and will expire In 1914. 
The average incidence of revenue per acre at settlement Wa 
R. oo-11 (maximum R. o-15-1, minimum R. o-2-10), the 
corresponding figuresof rental incidence being average R.o-15-6 
(maximum Rs. t-11-11, minimum R. 0-3-7). In the Baihar 
fas a summary settlement has been made for seven years 
without rental enhancement, to allow the tract to recover from 
the effects of famine, In certain areas temporary remissions 
and abatements have been given. The collections of land and 
total revenue in recent years are shown below, in thousands of 
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The management of local affairs, outside municipal areas, is Local 
entrusted to a District council and three local boards, two for boardsand = 
the Balaghat faksi/ and one for Baihar. The income of the palities 
District council in 1903-4 was Rs. 35,000, while the expendi- 


ture on education was Rs. 12,000 and on public works Ks. 9,009. : 
BALAGHAT is a municipal town. - 
The force under the District Superintendent of police consists Police and 


; of 247 officers and men, including 3 mounted constables, jails. 
besides 843 village watchmen for 1,976 inhabited towns and 
villages. ‘There is a District jail, with accommodation for 59 
prisoners, including 6 females. The daily average number of 
prisoners in 1904 was 52. 

In respect of education Balaghat stands twelfth in the Pro- Education. 
vince, 2-2 per cent. of the population (4-4 males and o-1 females) 
being able to read and write. The percentage of children under 
instruction to those of school-going age is 10. Statistics of the 
number of pupils under instruction are as follows: (1880-1) 

2,033 ; (1890-1) 2,597 ;(1900-1) 2,883; (1903-4) 4,663, includ- 
ing 85 girls, The educational institutions comprise an English 
middle school at Balaghdt town, 3 vernacular middle schools, 
and 62 primary schools. There are girls’ schools at Balaghat 
and Waraseont, and a mixed school for girls and boys at Baihar 
supported by the Balaghdt Mission. The expenditure on 
education in 1903-4 was Rs. 17,000, of which Rs. 15,000 was 
provided from Provincial and Local funds and Rs. 1,800 by fees. 

The District has 6 dispensaries, with accommodation for 28 Hospitals 
in-patients. In rgo04 the number of cases treated was 35,453, ne 
of whom 253 were in-patients, and 560 operations were per- | 
formed. ‘The total expenditure was Rs. 6,300. 

Vaccination is compulsory only in the municipal town of Vaccina- 
Balaghat. The number of persons successfully vaccinated in * 
1903-4 Was 31 per 1,000 of the District population. ae 

[J. R. Scott, Settlement Keport, 1991. A District Gazetteer 
is being compiled. | 

Balaghat Tahsil (/iria).—Southern faksif of Balighit 
District, Central Provinces, lying between 21° tg and 22° 5’ N. | 
and 79° 39’ and 80° 45" E. In rg the area of the faAsi/ was ; 
1,687 square miles, and its pop tion 249,610 persons, In ‘F 
1904 a redistribution of territory between the Balaghit and 
Baihar ¢eAst/e took place, and the adjusted figures of area and 
population are 1,358 square miles and 239,141 persons. The 
population in 1891 of the area now constituting the faAsi/ was 
268,108. The density is 172 persons per square mile. ‘The 


fahsif contains one town, BALAGHAT (population, 6,223), the 
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head-quarters of the faési/ and District, and 582 inhabited 
villages. Excluding 308 square miles of Government forest, 
s6 per cent. of the available area ts occupied for cultivation, 
The demand for land revenue in 1903-4 was Rs. 2,146,000, and 
for cesses Rs. 24,000. The éaisi/ consists of a rich lowland 
me rice-growing tract on both sides of the Wainganga river, and of 
a triangular block of hills to the north-east of the plain. It 
includes five complete saminddr? estates and parts of three 
others. The total area of these estates is 439 square miles, of 

which 267 are forest. 
Baihar (#ehir).—Northern fads! of Balaghit District, 
Central Provinces, lying between 21° 32" and 22° 24’ N. and 
80° 2’ and 80° 3° E, In rg its area was 1,452 square miles, 
and its population 76,911 persons. In 1904 a redistribution 
of territory between the Balaghat and Baihar faAst/s took place, 
and also a small interchange of area between the Baihar faAstl 
and Mandla District. The adjusted figures of area and popula 
tion are 1,744 square miles and 36,230 persons. The population 
in #891 of the area now constituting the fa/tsi/ was gt, S60. 
The density is 49 persons per square mile, The fadsi/ con- 
tains 493 inhabited villages. Its head-quarters are at Baihar, 
a village of 1,298 inhabitants, 41 miles from Balaghat town 
by read. Excluding 664 square miles of Government forest, 
26 per cent. of the available area is occupied for cultivation. 
' The demand for land revenue on the present area In 1903-4 
was Rs. 34,000, and for cesses Rs, 4,000, The fatsi/ consists 
of a series of elevated plateaux, divided and surrounded by 
hills, and ‘covered for the most part with forest, Large areas 


- of waste land are fit for cultivation, and their colonization on 
; the ryotmar? system is in progress. The faés#/ includes one 


/ whole samfindiri estate and parts of three others, with a total 
“ae area of 484 square miles, of which 132 are forest. 
alaghat Town.—Head-quarters of the faAsi/ and District 
of the same name, Centra) Provinces, situated in 21° 49" N- 
and 80° r2’ E, Population (1gor), 6,223. When the District 
of Balaghit was constituted in 1867, the small village of Biarha 
» was selected as its head-quarters, and the name has now been 
officially changed to correspond with that of the District, which 
means ‘above the passes.’ So far as the town is concemed, 
however, the name is a misnomer, as it lies below the hills. 
Halighat is a station on the new Satpurfi narrow-gauge line, 
25 miles from Gondid junction and 626 from Bombay. It 
__ is situated two miles from the Wainganga river; and between 
the town and river lie about 1,200 acres of small forest through 
4 
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which roads have been laid out, while a large tank has been 
built on the outskirts of the town. Balaghit was created a 


municipality in 1877. The municipal receipts during the 


decade ending 1901 averaged Ks. 5,000. In 1903-4 they 
were Rs. 7,000, the chief source of income being a house 
tax, A manganese mine is now being worked near the 
town. Balighat has a certain amount of trade, but no manu- 
factures. It contains an English middle school, a girls’ school, 
and a dispensary. 
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Chhattisgarh Division.—The eastern Division of the 
Central Provinces, lying between 19° 50° and 23° 7’ N. and 
80°43’ and 83° 38’ E., with an area of 21,240 square miles. It 
consists of the plain forming the upper basin of the Mahanadi 
river, hemmed in by ranges of hills on the north, west, and 
south. The Division contains three Districts, as shown 
below :-— 









Area in | Population in| 8”4 remes, 
square miles. igo. ti mis of 





Dror 2 - : 3,507 | 628,535 5 4 
Raiper . «5 «© -* 9,531 | 1,094,555 6,83 
Bilaspur . a ‘ . 7, fo gty,a40 4,07 


Total 21,240 =| 2,642,983 25,60 












Up to rgo5, the Division also included SampaLrur District, 
which was then transferred to Bengal, The District of Drug was 
constituted in 1906 from portions of the old Raipur and Bilésput 
Districts, which were too large for effective management. The 
name Chhattisgarh, or ‘ thirty-six forts,’ was formerly applied to 
the territories of the Haihaivansi dynasty of Ratanpur, which 
comprised the greater part of the present Districts of Drug, 

Ge Raipur, and Bilaspur. Far removed from the routes of armies, 
oi and protected from invasion or disturbance by the precipitous 
3 ranges which fringe the plain on three sides, the Haihaivanst 
Z kingdom continued to enjoy a peaceful and uneventful existence 

. until the middle of the eighteenth century ; while the people, 
isolated and almost barred from intercourse with the outside 
world, have developed or retained peculiarities of dress, 
manners, and language which distinguish them from the res!- 
dents of adjoining tracts, to whom they are known as Chhattis 
garhis. ‘The Chhattisgarhi dialect resembles the form of Hindi 
spoken in Oudh. The people are generally held to be charac- 
terized by a lack of intelligence, by backwardness in their 
methods of agriculture, and by a more primitive habit of life 
‘than their neighbours. The head-quarters of the Commissionet 
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are at Raipur Towns. The population of the Division in 1881 
was 2,495,655, and increased to 2,924,663 in Sie or by 
17 per cent. The Census of 1901 showed a decrease to 
2,642,933, or by ro per cent., the Chhattisgarh plids faving “ 
been visited by two severe famines during the previous decade. 

[In 1g01 Hindus constituted 90 per cent. of the total popula- 

tion and Animists 8 per cent., while there were only zo,c00 
Musalmins, 1,100 Jains, and 5,800 Christians, of whom goo 

were Europeans and Eurasians. ‘The density of population is 

124 Persons per square mile, compared with 112 for British 
Districts of the Province. It contains 7 towns including Drva, 

the head-quarters of the new Drug District, and 9,356 inhabited — 
villages. The marked absence of towns is to be explained by 

the fact that the population is almost solely agricultural, and 

until within comparatively recent years there has been very 

little trade. Raipur (32,114) is the chief commercial centre 

of the Division, and the only town containing more than 20,000 
inhabitants. On the outskirts of the plain and surrounding 

the British Districts are situated the territories of fourteen 
Feudatory States, whose administration is controlled by a 
Political Agent under the supervision of the Commissioner. 

Drug District.—District in the Chhattisgarh Division of Forma- 

the Central Provinces, lying between 20° 23° and 22° N. and ryiet Satine 
So" 43 and $2° 2’ E., with an area of 3,807 square miles. The. 
District was constituted in 1906 from portions of Raipur and 
Gilispur, which at that time covered an area of 20,000 square 
miles, and contained a population of 23 million persons. Drug 
comprises a portion of the old Mungeli fa4si/ in the south-west 
of Bilaspur, the whole of the former Drug faésf/, and parts of 
the Simga and Dhamtarl faAsi/s in the west of Raipur. 

The District consists of a long strip of land running from north Boun- 
to south, narrowest in the centre, where the head- ‘quarters town | res 
is situated, and widening out at the extremities. It is bounded beatin 
on the north by the Khairigarh and Kawardha Feudatory 
States and Bilaspur District; on the east by Raipur Distnct ; 
on the south by the Kanker State; and on the west by the 
Khairigarh and Nindgaon States and Chanda and Balaghar 
Districts. ‘The greater part of the AAdé/sa, or area held by 
village proprietors, is open undulating country bare of hill or 
jungle. In the centre and north especially the view from the 
high gravel ridges extends for miles. Trees are scarce in many 
parts of the open country. The only Government forest ts 
that in the south of the District, which covers more than 
164 square miles. The saminddri estates situated on the 
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north-west and south-west include some hilly country and 
contain 325 square miles of forest. The Tandula river flows 
from south to north and joins the Seonath flowing west from 
- the Nandgaon State, a little south of Drug. The Seonath then 
turns north and flows in this direction, passing by Drug and 
Dhamda. Its principal tributaries from the east are the Pathra 
and Barra, and from the west the Sombarsa and Amner, The 
climate of Drug is exceptionally hot. The annual rainfall 
averages about 47} inches. 
Popula- In r90r the population of the area now constituting Drug 
— District was 628,885 persons, compared with 754,548 in 1891, 
the large decrease being due to the famines of 1897 and 1900. 
The District has one town, Deve, and 2,047 inhabited villages. 
The principal statistics of population, based on the Census of 
1901, are shown below :— 
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The malgwsari or AAdisa area is very thickly populated. 
Agricul- A large proportion of the District is covered with nch black 
ure. soil, while the remainder is the yellow clay and gravel of the 
Chhattisgarh plain. In the south the black soil is divided into 
embanked rice-fields from which second crops are obtained, 
while in the north wheat and Aedon are grown in rotation on 
the same kind of land. The principal crops are rice, wheat, 
kodon, and linseed. In 1902-3 the area occupied for cultiva- 
tion was about 950 square miles, of which about S50 were 
under crop. In the south of the District are a number of 
irrigation tanks. ‘ 
Communi- ‘The main line of the Bengal-Nagpur Railway runs through 
Ms, “the centre of the District, with stations at Drug and Bhilai. 
Sr From Drug a road passes through Nankatti, Dhamda, and 
Deorbija to Bemetira, where it joins the Simgi-Kawardh& 
road. From Dhamda a branch runs to Gandai. Other roads 
are those from Drug to Gundardehi and Dhamtart and from 
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The District contains nine semfnddri estates, with an area of Zanvinadsirt 


1,040 square miles and a population of 99,820 persons. estates, = 
The approximate land revenue in 1902-3 of the area now Land 
constituting the District was 4-72 lakhs. alert 


[E. R.K. Blenkinsop, Settlement Xeport on Drug Tahst/, 1993. | 

Drug Tahsil.—Central ¢adst/ of the new District of the 7 
same name, Central Provinces, which was formed in 1906 from 
portions of Raipur and Bilaspur. The “ais lies between 
zo” 51’ and 21° 33 N. and 81° 6’ and 81° 37° E. The area of 
the former Drug éaési/ of Raipur was 1,911 square miles, and 
its population in 1901 was 313,579 persons, In arranging the 
new District, an area of 614 square miles contained in six 
samindari estates was transferred to the Bemetira /a‘si/ and 
another area of 373 square miles to the Sanjiri fa4si/, leaving 
the revised area and population of the Drug fa/s#/ at 924 square 
miles and 189,643 persons. The population of this area in 
i891 had been 224,589 persons. The faia/ contains 453 
inhabited villages, and one town, Drue (population, 4,002), 
the head-quarters of the ¢a4s#/ and District. The faési! has 
practically no Government forest. It consists of an open plain 
of fertile black soil alternating with sandy soil and gravel, and 
mainly devoted to the cultivation of rice. The land revenue 
demand in 1rgo2—3 on the present area was approximately 
1-55 lakhs. 

Bemetira.—Northern fAési/ of the new Drug District of 
the Central Provinces, which was constituted in 1906 from 
portions of Ruipur and Bilaspur, The f#cdst/ lies between 
ar° 20’ and 22° o' N. and So" 43’ and $2° 2’ E., and contains 
portions of three former fa4ési/s. A tract of 363 square miles 
was taken from the west of the Mungeli fast! of Bilaspur ; 
6r4 square miles comprised in six samindari estates were 
transferred from the old Drug faést/; and 589 square miles 
were transferred from the Simga éa/si/ of Raipur. The Beme- 
tira faési/ is an irregularly shaped tract, nearly cut in two by 
the Khairagarh State. Its area ts 1,566 square miles, and the 
population af the tract now constituting the fa4sd/ was 240,543. 
persons in 1901, compared with 290,238 in 18g.. The density 
is 154 persons per square mile, and there are 874 inhabited 
villages. The head-quarters are at Bemetira, a village 
of 1,197 inhabitants, 47 miles from Drug town e road, 
It includes the six samindirv? estates of Sahaspur-Lohara, 
Silheti, Barbaspur, Gandai, Thakurtola, and Parpori, with 
a total area of 614 square miles and a population of 48,327 
persons. About 305 square miles in the samiadéris are forest, : 
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but there are no Government Reserves. The western portion 
of the faAsi/ consists of a fertile and closely cultivated black 
soil plain, while in the east the semindar? estates border on the 
Satpuri Hills. The demand for land revenue in 1902-3 on 
the area now forming the ¢a4si/ was approximately 1-90 lakhs. 
Ye Sanjiri.—Southern fsfst/ of the new Drug District, 
Central Provinces, which was constituted in 1906 from 
portions of Raipur and Bilaspur. The faési/ lies between 
20° 23° and 21° 1’ N. and 80° 48’ and 81° 31’ E. It was 
formed by taking 373 square miles from the former Drug 
fohsi!, and 944 square miles from the former Dhamtari fahstl 
of Raipur. It thus has ‘an area “of 1,317 square miles, the 
population of which in 1901 was 198,399, compared with 
230,721 In 1891. The density is 151 persons per square mile, 
and there are 6go inhabited villages, ‘The head-quarters have 
been fixed at Balod, a village of 1,228 inhabitants, 55 miles 
from Drug town by road; but the faAst/ was named after 
another village, Sanjari, to prevent confusion with the Baloda 
Razir fahsi/ of Raipur. The faést/ contains 164 square miles 
of Government forest. It includes the samindari estates of 
Khujjf, Dondi-Lohira, and Gundardehi, which have an 
area of 426 square miles and a population of 51,493 
persons, and contain more than zoo square miles of forest. 
The north of the 4z4st/ is an open black soil plain, while tracts 
of hill and forest extend to the south and west. 
Drug Town (Dwrga, ‘a fort ").—Head-quarters of the new 
District of the same name, Central Provinces, situated in 
21° 11’ N. and 81° 17’ E., on the Bengal-Nagpur Railway, 635 
miles from Bombay. Population (r9gor), 4,002. The town 
contains the ruins of a mud fort said to be of great antiquity, 
which the Maraithas made the basis of their operations in 1741, 
when they overran the Chhattisgarh country. Besides occupy- 
ing the fort, they formed an entrenched camp on the high 
ground on which the town stands, and from which a clear view 
of the surrounding country is to be obtained. Drug 15 not 
@ municipality, but a small fund is raised for purposes of 
sanitation. It has a bell-metal industry, and the vessels made 
are well-known locally, Cotton cloth is also woven, but the 
weavers have suffered from the competition of the mills. 
, There are some betel-vine gardens in the neighbourhood, and 
ey i the town contains a vernacular middle school. 
- daries,con- Raipur District'.—A District in the Chhattisgarh Division 
} ¥ Tn 1906 the constitution of Raipur District was entirely altered by the 








RAIPUR DISTRICT qis 
of the Central Provinces, lying between 19° 50’ and 21° 53 N, marie 


and 81° zs’ and 83° 38 E., with an area of 11,724 god river 
square miles, The District occupies the southern portion of systems. 
the Chhattisgarh plain, or upper basin of the Mahanadi, and = 
includes also tracts of the hilly country surrounding it on all 

sides except the north. It was the largest District in the * 
Province up to 1906, but since its reconstitution it has a 
smaller area than Chanda. On the north-western border 

a narrow strip of the Satpuri range enters the District, and 

after a break of open country comprised in the Nandgaon and 
Khairagarh States the hills again appear on the south-west. On 

the south and west they occupy a much larger area, stretch- 

ing almost up to the Mahanadi and extending over 5,000 
square miles of more or less broken country. The greater part 

of the hilly tract is included in the three groups of estates 
known as the north-western, south-western, and south-eastern 
samindéris, the third being much the largest and most important. 

The plain country, covering an area of roughly 5,000 square 

miles, lies principally to the north-west of the Mahanad!, with 

a few isolated tracts to the south. The Government forests 
consist practically of two large blocks in the south and east of 

the District, but extensive areas in the s@¢mindaris are also 
covered with jungle. ‘The hills are generally of only moderate 
elevation, most of the peaks having an altitude of a little over 


+ 


with an area of 3,444 square miles and a population of 545,235 persons, 
was included. This area comprised the whole of the Drag fs4sif and 
portions of the Simga and Dhamtari faAsifs, At the same time an area of 
vot square miles, with a population of 99,402 pertons, was transferred to 
Raipur from Bilasper, the line of the Seohith and Mahanad! rivers 
becoming the boundary of the new District, The new Raipar District was 
divided into the four fadsidr of Raipur, DHAMTARE, MANASAMUND, ancl. 
Hanop’ Bxzxe, the old Simgi fatsif being abolished, while Drug was 
included in the mew District of that name. On the transfer of Sambalpur 
District to Bengal, the Pholjhar ca-inairi, with an area of S42 square 
miles and a population of 102,135 persons, was added to the Mahisamund 
faksi?, The area of the reconstituted Raipur District is 9,831 square miles, 
and the population of that area in 1got was 1,096,558 persons, compared 
with 1,125,019 in 1891. The decrease in popalation between rfigt and 
1got was 24 percent. The density is 11a persons per square mile. The 
4.051 inhabited villages. It includes 11 saminddei estates with a total area 
of 4,899 square miles, of which 2,382 are forest. Outside the saevinalirir, 
Government forest covers 1,337 square miles. The approsimate land 
revenve demand in 1902-3 on the arca now constituting the District was 
6.85 lakhs. ‘The article refers almost throughout to Raipur District before 
its reconstitution, material not being available for the treatment of the new 
area, 
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2,000 feet, while only a few rise above 2,500, and one peak 
between Bindri-Nawigarh and Khariir reaches 3,235 feet. 
The general slope of the plain is to the north-east, Nindgaon, just 
beyond the western border, having an elevation of 1,011 feet, 
and Bhatipdra, beyond the eastern boundary in Bilispur, of 888, 
The two main rivers are the Mahdinadi and the Seonaith. The 
Mahdnadi flows ina north-easterly direction for about 125 miles 
in the District, its principal tributary being the Pairi, which 
joins it at Rajm. The Sondhal, which borders the Bindri- 
Nawagarh samfndari and flows into the Pairi, is also a stream 
of some importance. The Seondth enters the District on the 
south-west, and flows north and east in a very tortuous course 
for about 125 miles, until after a short bend into Bilispur it 
joins the Mahinadi on the border of the two Districts. The 
Khirin river, which flows by Raipur town, is a tributary of 
the Seonith. The general character of the Mahdnadi and the 
rivers in the east of the District is very different from that of 
the Seonith and its tributaries. The latter generally flow over 
a rocky or gravelly bottom, and consequently retain water for 
the whole or the greater part of the year ; while the beds of the 
former are wide wastes of sand, almost dry for more than half 
the year, and at no time, except during high flood, contaiming 
much water. The open country is an undulating plain, 
poorly wooded, especially in the black soil tracts, but thickly 
peopled and closely cultivated. 

The plains are occupied by Lower Vindhyan rocks, consisting 
of shales and limestones with subordinate sandstones, resting 
upon thick, often quartzitic, sandstones, which form low 
hillocks fringing them on all sides except the north. Beyond 
these, the bordering hills are composed of gneiss and quartzite, 
and of sandstone rocks intersected with trap dikes. The 
blue limestone crops out in numerous places on the surface, 
and is invariably found in the beds of the rivers. ‘The stratum 
below the subsoil is a soft sandstone shale, covered generally 
by @ layer of laterite gravel; and in many places the shale has 
been converted into a hard, vitrified sandstone, forming an 
excellent building material. 

Teak occurs in the western forests of the District, but 
is never abundant. In the east and south the forest consists 
of saf (Shorea rodusfa), but it is often of a scrubby character. 
With the sd/ are associated the usual species of Heedfordia, 
f ndigofera, Cascaria, Phyilanthus, Bauhinia, Grewia, Aizypius, 

Fiveggea, and other shrubs and small trees. The remaining 
forests are of the usual Central Provinces type, teak being 
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associated with sdf (Terminalia tomentosa), fendia (Lager- 
siroemia parviflora), karrd (Cietsianthus collinus), and djasal 
(Pterocarpus Marsupium). Babul (Acacia aradiat) is very 
common inthe open country. fatwa (#assia fatifolia) and * © 
mango are plentiful in the south of the District, but not so 
common in the west and north, where in places the country is 
markedly bare of trees. The heavy climbers include #wiea 
superia, Spatholobus Roxburgh, and Afiflettia auricudata. 
The herbaceous vegetation, consisting of grasses and of species 
of Composttae, Leguminosae, Acanthaceae, and other orders, 
though conspicuous during the rainy season, withers away in 
the hot weather. 

In proportion to their extent the forests are now only Fauna. 
sparsely inhabited by game. Buffalo and bison are found in 

- small numbers in the east and south-east. ‘Tigers and leopards 
are fairly common, but deer of all kinds are rare, and good 
heads are seldom obtained. Wild dogs are numerous and are 
very injurious to the game, 

The heat is especially great in the summer months, on Climate. 
account of the red gravel soil and the closeness of rock to 
the surface. Fever is very prevalent in the autumn, and 
epidemics of cholera have been frequent. This may be 
attributed to the universal preference of tank to well water for - 
drinking purposes. 

The annual rainfall averages 55 inches. The supply is Ralafal 
fairly regular, but its distribution is capricious. It is noticeable 
that certain tracts of the Simei fa/sil, which have been 
entirely denuded of forest, appear to be especially liable to 
a short rainfall. 

Chhattisgarh seems to have been inhabited in the earliest History. 
times by Bhuiyis and other Munda& races; if so, they were 
conquered and driven to the hills by the Gonds, by whom the 
first regular system of government was founded. Traditions 
describe the Gond conquest of Bindri-Nawagarh, and the 

, Victories of their heroes over the barbarian giants. It is 
pigeon: to say when Raipur became part of the dominionsof 
t Haihaivansi dynasty ; but it appears to have been 
a off from the Ratanpur ki ingdom, and separately governed 
by a younger branch of the reigning family, about the eleventh 
century. Raipur probably continued from this period to be 
administered as a separate principality, in subordination to the 
Ratanpur kingdom, by a younger branch of the Haihaivansi 
family; but nothing is known of the separate fortunes of the 
Raipur house until shortly before the invasion of the Marithds 
Ee 
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in the eighteenth century. In 1741 the Maratha general, 
Bhaskar Pant, while on his way to attack Bengal, took 
Ratanpur and annexed the kingdom; and in 1750 Amar 
Singh, the representative of the younger branch ruling in 
Raipur, was quietly ousted. Between 1750 and 1818 the 
country was governed by the Marithas, whose administration 
was of the most oppressive kind, having the sole end of 
extracting the largest possible amount of revenue from the 
people. Insurrections were frequent, and the eastern tracts 
of Raipur were laid waste by the incursions of Binjhals 
from the neighbouring hills of Sondkhan. Between 1818 and 
1830 the Nagpur territories were administered by the British 
Resident. From 1830 to 1853 the District was again adminis- 
tered by Maratha Sweats on the system organized by the 
Firitish officers, and on the whole successfully. In 1853 
Chhattisgarh became British territory by lapse, and Bilaspur 
was separated from Raipur and made a separate District in 
1861. During the Mutiny Chhattisgarh was almost undis- 
turbed. The commencement of disaffection on the part of the 
native regiment stationed at Raipur was promptly quelled 
by the three European officers, who hanged the ringleaders on 
parade with their own hands. 

Archaeological remains are numerous, showing that the 
early Hindu civilization must have extended over most of 
the District. Those of Aranc, Raji, and Sirpur are the 
most important. There are also interesting temples at Sihiwa, 
Chipti, Deokut, and Balod in the Dhamtari éeést/, at Khalin 
and Nariyanpur in the north-east of the District, and at Deo 
Balod& and Kunwira near Raipur town. Some Buddhist 
remains have been discovered at Drug, Rajim, Sirpur, and 
Turturia. The line of one of the most important roads of 
ancient times may be traced through this part of the country, 
leading from near Bhindak, formerly a large city, towards 
Ganjim and Cuttack. 

The population of the District at the last three enumerations 
was as follows: (1881) 1,405,171; (1891) 1,584,427 5 (1991) 
1,440,556, Between 1551 and 1891 the increase was 10 
per cent. in the mdigusari area, the decade being generally 
prosperous, and 24 per cent. in the samindaris, but the latter 
figure must be attributed partly to greater accuracy of enumera- 
tion. In the last decade the loss of population was 9 PF 
cent, the District having been severely affected in both 
famines. The District contains three towns—RarPur, DHaM- 
TaRi, and J s—and 4,051 inhabited villages. Statistics 
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of population of the reconstituted District, based on the , 
Census of tgor, are shown below :— 
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Nearly 88 per cent. of the population speak the Chhat- 
tisgarhi dialect of Eastern Hindi, 6 per cent. Oriya, 4 per 
cent. Hindi, and rather less than 6 per cent. Marathi. Only 
about 8,ooo Gonds are returned as speaking their own 
language. The Oriyd speakers live principally in the Khariar 
sanindar? adjoining Sambalpur. In rgo1, 90 per cent. of 
the people were Hindus and 8 per cent. Animists. There were 
rather less than 18,coo0 Muhammadans, of whom 6,000 live 
in towns. Members of the Kabirpantht sect of Hindus 
numbered 162,175, and the Satnimis 224,779 persons, The 
Kabirpanthis are mainly Pankis or Gindas who have adopted 
the tenets of the sect, but several other castes also belong to 
it, The main distinction of a Kabirpanth! in Chhattisgarh 
is that he abstains from meat and liquor. The Satnimis are 
practically all Chamirs. 

The most important- castes numerically are Chamérs Their 
(245,000), forming 17 per cent. of the population, Gonds ‘4 
(216,000) 15 per cent., and Ahirs or Rawats (145,000) ‘iene 
to percent. The principal landholding castes are Brahmans 
(26,000), Kurmis (66,00), Baniis (5,c00), Telis (232,000), 
and Marithiis (3,000). The Brahmans are both Marathi and 
Chhattisgarhi. The former are said to have settled in Raipur 
after the return of Chimnaji Bhonsla’s expedition to Cuttack, 
when they obtained grants of land for their maintenance. 

Christians number 3,449, including 3,294 natives, of Christian 
whom the large majority belong to the Lutheran Church, ™!o 
There are stations of the German Evangelical Church at 
Raipur and Bisrimpur, of the American Mennonite Mission 
at Dhamtari, and of the Methodist Episcopal Church at 
Raipur. A large number of Chamars have been converted 
by the Bisrimpur Mission. 


Eé@2 
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General In the north-west of the md/ewsdri area, and round 

oe at Dhamda and Deorbija, lies a rich black soil tract, which is 

ditions, well adapted to the growth of wheat and other spring crops, 

. but owing to its undulating surface does not lend itself readily 

to embankment, and is in consequence relatively unsuitable 

for rice. In the Dhamtarl, Balod, and Rajim farganas 

the soil is likewise black, but here the country ts quite flat, 

and is therefore all embanked. Rice is the leading crop, 

and most of the land is double cropped. To the east of the 

Mahanadi black soil is almost unknown, and yellow and red 

soils prevail; the surface is fairly even. Ordinarily the 

amount of land left fallow is very small, consisting of the 

poorest soil, for which periodical resting fallows are required. 

Old fallow land was almost unknown at the last regular 

settlement, though it has increased in recent years. Rice is 

manured to as large a degree as the cultivator can afford, 

but rarely any other crop. The silt from the beds of tanks 

is frequently dug up and placed on the fields, and is of 
considerable advantage. 

Chief agri- Of the total area of the District so per cent, is included 

oonnaes in the saminddri estates, 20 square miles have been allotted 

and crops, On the ryofmdri system, 106 square miles are held wholly or 

partially free of revenue, and 4,349 acres have been sold out- 

right under the Waste Land Rules, The remainder is held on the 

ordinary ma/ewsari tenure. In 1903-4 the classification showed 

1,366 square miles of Government forest, 549 square miles 

not available for cultivation, and 2,440 square miles of culti- 

vable waste other than fallow’. The remaining area, amounting 

to 5,002 square miles or 62 per cent. of the total excluding 

Government forest, was occupied for cultivation. Except in 

the samindadri estates the area of forest land available for 

cultivation is small. ‘The total cropped area was 4,759 square 

miles, of which 713 square miles were double cropped. Rice 

is the staple crop of the District, being grown on 2,022 square 

miles. Its cultivation is conducted almost wholly on the dudst 

system: that is, of ploughing up the young plants when they 

are a few inches high. Aoden occupies 955 square miles, 

wheat 264, the pulses wrad, miing, and mofh 531, gram Oh 

linseed 237, and Af 157 square miles. Wheat is usually sown 

in unembanked black soil fields, and if the winter rains fail 18 

frequently damaged by white ants. Though the area under 

linseed is small in comparison with the total, Raipur is still 

. + From these statistics 2,366 square miles of waste land in the samindart, 
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one of the most important Districts in the Province for 
this crop. 

The practice of raising second crops in rice-fields has grown Improve- 

up in the last forty years, double crops being grown on as much atte - 
as gqo square miles when the autumn mins are favourable. pohoand 
The methods of cultivation have hitherto been very slovenly “= 
and backward; but with the rise in the prices of agricultural 
produce, an improvement is being manifested, and the advan- 
tages of manure and irrigation have begun to be appreciated. 
An experimental farm has been instituted at Raipur by the 
Agncultural department. During the decade ending 1904 
Bs. 47,000 was advanced under the Land Improvement Loans 
Act and 19 lakhs under the Agriculturists’ Loans Act. A con- 
siderable proportion of this latter sum, however, consisted of 
grants and loans to ma@/gewsars on special terms for the 
construction or improvement of tanks in the famine of 1900 
and the scarcity of 1903. 

The cattle of the District are small and underfed, and no Cattle, 
care is exercised in breeding. Animals imported from Nag- Powiess 
pur or Bastar are, as far as possible, used for spring-crop P. 
cultivation. Buffaloes are kept only by the mdigwsdrs and 
better-class tenants. They are especially useful for ploughing 
the rice-fields when flooded, carting grain, and drawing timber 
from the forests. They are principally imported from the 
northern Districts by the caste of Basdewis. Very few ponies 
are kept, and they are scarcely bred at all. Landowners and 
tenants who have carts for agriculture use them if they have 
to make a journey, and others go on foot. Light trotting carts 
from Nagpur have been introduced into the Dhamtari AcAstd, 
but are not much used as yet. The number of goats and 
sheep is not large in proportion to the size of the District. 

The former are kept for food, the latter for their wool used in 
the manufacture of country blankets. Members of the pro- 
fessional shepherd caste are not numerous. 

Irrigation is not at present a feature in the agriculture of the Irrigation. 
District. In a normal year, until recently, only a little more 
than 30 square miles received this aid. The statistics for 
1903-4 show nearly 15 square miles as irrigated, of which 
3 Were supplied from tanks and 7 from wells. But in a favour- 
able season so square miles can now be irrigated. It ts 
estimated that the tanks constructed during the famine of 1900 
afforded protection to an additional area of about 36 square 
miles, There are now 3,200 tanks in the District, or less than 
one to each village on an average. The distribution, however, 
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varies greatly, the number rising to four and five per village 
in certain tracts. Until recently tanks have generally been 
constructed pnmarily to afford a water-supply to the villagers, 
and have only been used for irrigation when it was essential 
to save the crops from complete failure. Schemes have been 
prepared by the Irrigation department for canals in the tracts 
between the Mahdinadi and Kharin, and the Khirin and 
Seonith, which promise to yield substantial results. There are 
about 11,000 Irmgation wells in the District, most of them 
temporary, supplying on an average about an acre each. Well- 
irrigation is practically confined to garden crops and sugar-cane. 

The Government forests cover 1,366 square miles, or 
20 per cent. of the District area, excluding the samindaris. 
Two main types may be distinguished, one consisting of sa/ 
(Shorea rofusta),and the other of mixed forest. The sa/ forests 
constitute about a quarter of the total, being situated in the 
east and south. ‘There is at present littke demand for produce 
from them, owing to the difficulties of transport. Bamboos 
are found mainly in the sa/ forests ; they are cut in the Sihiwa 
range and floated down the Mahdnadi to Dhamtari. Only 
a few small patches of teak forest exist. The mixed forest 

nsists of the usual species, séy (Términaiia tomentosa) and 
bijdsal (Pterocarpus Marsupium) being the principal timber 
trees. DAdman (Grewia vestita) is found in the sa/ forests, and 
is used by the Gonds for the manufacture of bows and spear 
handles. In 1903-4 the forest revenue amounted to Rs. 48,000. 

No mines are worked at present. Iron ores are found in 
abundance in the western and southern parts of the District, 
and some of these are very rich. A sample from Dhalli in the 
Dondi-Lohira samindéri yielded on assay nearly 73 per cent. 
of metallic iron. Copper and lead ores have been found at 
Chicholi. Lithographic stones of a serviceable kind have been 
obtained from the Lower Vindhyan rocks. Red ochre is found 
in the Gandai samindari, and chalk in one or two villages neat 
Dhamda. 

There are no important industries. Jusar silk is woven, 
but to a very much smaller extent than in Bildspur or 
Sambalpur, Most of the larger villages contain a number of 
cotton-weavers belonging to the Pankd, Mehra, and Koshta 
castes, who produce coarse country cloth. Mill-spun thread has 
entirely supplanted the home-spun article ; and cloth woven in 
Indian mills is rapidly gaining in popularity at the expense 
of that woven locally, the former being produced in the same 
patterns as the latter and being cheaper, Ornaments and 
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vessels of bell-metal are made at Drug, Dhamdi, Nawipira, 
and Raipur, and glass bangles at Simga, Neori, and Kuri. 
A little iron is smelted by native methods in the Deori and 
Dondi-Lohira samindaris, but it cannot compete with English = 
iron. Raipur has one factory owned by a Cutch! Muhammadan, 


which contains four cotton gins and a mill for pressing linseed - 
and castor oil. 


The most important export is nce, which goes to the northern Com- 

Districts of the Central Provinces, to Berir, Hyderibid, and ™"™* 
Bombay. Wheat, #4 and linseed are also exported. Zi/ 
oilcake is sent to Berir from the factory at Raipur town. 
Of forest products, teak, sd/, and Ajyasa/ timber are exported 
in considerable quantities from the camindaris. Lac is sent 
to Mirzdpur, and madwd flowers occasionally to Nagpur and 
Kamptee for the manufacture of liquor. Myrabolams are 
exported to Bombay. As in other Districts in the Central 
Provinces, a considerable trade has recently sprung up in the 
export of dried meat. Sea-salt from Bombay is generally used, 
though small quantities are also brought from Ganjim. Sugar 
comes principally from the Mauritius, that from Mirzipur being 
slightly more expensive. Gwr or unrefined sugar is chiefly 
imported from Bengal and Bombay, and a small amount is 
obtained from Bastar. Cotton thread is received principally 
from the Hinganghit, Pulgaon, and Badnera mulls, and cotton 
cloth from Cawnpore, Nagpur, and Nandgaon. English cloth 
and metals, such as iron, brass, and copper, are also imported. 
Brass vessels come from Mirzipur and Cuttack, and leathern 
shoes from Cawnpore. Excluding a European firm which has 
an agency at Raipur town, the grain trade is in the hands of 
Cutcht Muhammadans. Hardware and stationery are imported 
and retailed by Bhitias, while Marwari Banids trade in cloth 
and thread, and carry on business in money-lending and 
exchange. Balodi Bazir near Simg’ has a large weekly cattle 
market. The other leading bazars are at Barond’ and Barekel 
in the Raipur fa4si/, Utai, Ranitarai, Arjundah, and Gandai in 
Drug, Kurud in Dhamtari, and Neora& in Simgi. 

The direct line of the Bengal-Nagpur Railway passes through Railways 
the District, with a length of 60 miles and 8 stations within **4 r#4* 
its limits. From Raipur town a branch narrow-gauge line 
leads to Dhamtari, distant 46 miles, and from Abhdnpur, 

a station on this line, there is also a branch of 10> miles to 
Rajim. The chief routes for cart traffic are the Lawan- 
Bhaitipira, Raipur-Khariir, Tildi-Bemetéra, and Dhamtari 
roads. The total length of metalled roads in the District 1s 
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69 miles, and of unmetalled roads 665 miles; the annual cost 
of maintenance is Rs. 88,400, practically all the roads being in 
charge of the Public Works department. There are avenues 
of trees on 185 miles. The saminddrf estates also contain 
rog miles of roads constructed from their private funds. 
Raipur District has suffered from failures of crops on many “| 
eccasions. Information about any except the recent famines j 
is of the scantiest, but distress is recorded as having occurred 
in the years 1828-9, 1834-5, and 1845-6. In 1868-9 the { 





‘ramine, 


rains failed almost as completely as in 1899-1900. ‘There was _- | 
severe distress, accompanied by migration and desertion of “ 
villages, The famine of 1868-9 was followed by a period | 
of twenty-five years of prosperity, broken only by a partial ‘ 
failure of the rice crop in 1886. In 1895 the monsoon failed | 


prematurely, and there were no cold-weather rains, with the 
result that both the autumn and spring crops were poor. This 
was followed in 1896 by a complete cessation of the rains at 
the end of August, and a total failure of the rice crop, only 
slightly relieved by a moderate spring harvest on a reduced 
area. Relief operations extended throughout the year 1897, 
the numbers msing to over 100,000 persons, or nearly 7 pet . 
cent. of the population, at the end of April; and the total 1 
expenditure was 18-5 lakhs, The year 1897 was succeeded Pi 
by two moderate harvests, and in 1899 the monsoon again 
completely failed, the total out-turn being only one-sixth of the 
normal. More than 7oo,oo0 persons, or 444 per cent. of the 
population, were in receipt of some form of assistance in August, 
rgoo, and the total expenditure was 126-5 lakhs. In 1902-3 the 
nce crop again failed partially, and distress occurred in certain 
areas of the District. The numbers on relief rose to 60,000 In 
April, 1903, and the total expenditure was about 5 lakhs. 
F The Deputy Commissioner is aided by four Assistant and 
sera Extra-Assistant Commissioners. For administrative purposes 
staff, the District is divided into four fzAs#/s, each of which has 
a fahstiddr and a nath-tadsiidar, while additional tahsiidars have 
been posted to Raipur and Mahisamund. The forests are in 
| charge of an officer of the Imperial Service, 
Civiland = The civil judicial staff consists of a District and two Sub- | 
justice. ordinate Judges, and a Munsif for each of the Raipur, Baloda 
Bazir, and Dhamtari fAsist/s. The Divisional and Sessions 
Judge of the Chhattisgarh Division has jurisdiction in the 
District, and the zamindars of Khariar and Fingeshwar have 
civil powers, Of important civil litigation, suits on mortgage 
deeds with condition of foreclosure are noticeably frequent. 
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The commonest forms of senous crime are cattle-theft and 
cattle-poisoning by arsenic. 


When the country first came temporarily under British Land 
administration in 1818, the whole revenue of Chhattisgarh “/ 
amounted to Rs. 2,900,000. Under the beneficent nile of the tration. 


Superintendent, Colonel Agnew, the prosperity of the country 
rapidly increased, and the revenue, which was then settled 
annually, rose by 21 per cent. in eight years. On the termina- 
tion of this period, British officials were replaced by Maratha 
Siéaés, but the methods laid down by Colonel Agnew were on 
the whole adhered to, and prosperity continued. In 1568 the 
revenue of the District had increased to 3-18 lakhs. The first 
long-term settlement was made in 1868 for a penod of twenty 
years, and under it the revenue was raised to 5-52 lakhs, still, 
however, giving an incidence per cultivated acre of only 5 annas 
2 pies for the area held in ordinary proprietary nght. The 
extreme lowness of the assessments in Chhattisgarh may be 
attributed to the patriarchal system of the Haihaivansi kings, 
the absence of any outside demand for produce, and the pay- 
ment of rents in kind, the rents themselves being entirely free 
from any economic influences, and being regarded as contribu- 
tions for the support of the central administration, The settle 
ment of 1868 was the first in which the assessment was based 
on a regular survey, and at this time also proprictary nghts 
were conferred. During its currency a great transformation 
took place in the conditions of agriculture. The District was 
brought within reach of the railway, exports of grain rose with 
a bound, the value of land rapidly increased, and prices doubled. 
About two-fifths of the mdigweari area, consisting of the Drug 
fahsi/, with parts of the others, was summarily resettled in 
the years 1884-7, and a regular settlement of the rest of the 
maigucdri area, with a revision of revenue in the samindaris, 
was effected between 1885 and 1889. The term of settlement 
was fixed at nine or ten years in the summarily settled and at 
twelve years in the regularly settled tracts, the revenue being 
raised to 8-62 lakhs, or by 56 per cent. The average rental 
incidence per acre was R. o-ro-3 (maximum R. o-14-5, mini- 
mum R, o-3—11) and the corresponding revenue incidence was 
R. o-s-8 (maximum R. o-$—4, minimum R. o—-2-f). Prepara- 
tions for a fresh regular settlement began in 1896; but owing 
to famine and serious agricultural deterioration, only the Drug 
fadsi! was resettled for cight years, while summary abatements 
were proposed in some of the worst affected tracts. A fresh 
settlement was commenced in rge4. The collections of land 
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and total revenue in recent years have varied as shown below, 
in thousands of rupees :— 








1iSo- 1. 1Bgo-t. pot. | ijei-4. 











= | Land revenue . | 6,45 $62. 7,08 9,05 
Total revenue . . | To,a4 15,18 12,76 14.95 
Local Local affairs outside municipal areas are managed by a 


gna and District council and six local boards, having jurisdiction over 

munici= sania 

palities, the four /adsi/s and the eastern and western saminddrr estates 
respectively. The income of the District council in 1903-4 
was Rs, 97,000, while the expenditure on education was 
Rs, 48,000, on public works Rs. 26,000, and on medical relief 
Rs. 13,000. Raipur and Duamrari are municipal towns. 

Police and ©The force under the District Superintendent of police con- 

jails. sists of 737 officers and men, including a special reserve of 25, 
and 8 mounted constables, besides 4,340 watchmen for 4,051 ~ 
inhabited towns and villages. The District possesses a second- 
class Central jail, with accommodation for gtr prisoners, in- 
cluding 41 female prisoners. The daily average number of 
prisoners in 1g04 was 591. The industries carried on in the 
jail comprise cloth-weaving and the manufacture of mats from 
aloe fibre. 

Education. In respect of education Raipur stands last but two among 
the Districts of the Province. In rgo1 only 3-7 per cent. of 
the male population could read and write, and only 929 females 
were returned as literate. The percentage of children under 
instruction to those of school-going age is 9. Statistics of the 
number of pupils under instruction are as follows: (r880-1) 
14,054 ; (1890-1) 14,364; (1900-1) 18,766 ; (1903-4) 13,644, 
including 2,612 girls. The educational institutions comprise 
a high school at Raipur town, a Rajkumar College for the sons 
of Feudatory chiefs and samindérs, three English middle schools, 
four vernacular middle schools, and 215 primary schools, The 
expenditure on education in 1903-4 was Rs. 1,06,000, of 
which Rs. 80,000 was derived from Provincial and Local 
funds, and Rs. 16,c00 from fees. 

Hospitals The District has 12 dispensaries, with accommodation for 

penarics, 125 in-patients. In rgoq4 the number of cases treated was 
162,653, of whom 1,340 were in-patients, and 2,134 oper 
tions were performed. The total expenditure was Rs. 22,000, 
chiefly met from Provincial and Local funds. Two leper 
asylums, at Raipur town and Dhamtarl, are supported by allot- 
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contain 195 patients, and the annual expenditure is about 
Rs, tg,000. Raipur has a veterinary dis 

Vaccination is compulsory in the municipal town of Raipur. Vaccina- 
The number of persons successfully vaccinated in 1903-4 was "~~ 
32 per 1,000 of the District population. 

[L. S. Carey, Settlement Report, 1891. A District Gazetteer 
is being prepared. ] 

Raipur Tahsil.— 7w4si/ of the District of the same name, 
Central Provinces, lying between 20° 56° and 21° 30° N. and 
81° 28 and 82°12’ E. Im rgor the area was 5,502 square 
miles, and the population 564,102 persons. By the redistribu- 
tion of areas consequent on the formation of the new Drug 
District, the constitution of the Raipur faAsi/ was radically 
altered ; and it is now a small open plain lying between the 
Mahinadi and the border of Drug Distnet, thickly populated 
and closely cultivated, with an area of 1,016 square miles. 
The population of this portion in 1901 was 246,514, compared 
with 253,058 in 1891, the density being 243 persons per square 
mile. The ¢a4si/ contains two towns, Ratrur (population, 
32,114, the head-quarters of the District and fafs/, and 
Aranc (6,499) ; and 493 inhabited villages. The land revenue 
demand in 1902-3 on the area of the new faAsi/ was approxi- 
mately 1-73 lakhs. , 

Mahasamund. — 7iAsi/ of Raipur Sassi Central Pro- 
vinces, lying between 19° 50’ and 21° 26’ N. and 81° 52 
and 83° 38’ E., constituted in 1906 on the formation of the 
new Drug District. It contains the greater part of the old 
Raipur faAsi/, including the large saminddri estates lying to the 
south and east of the Mahinadi, and the Phuljhar samiadart 
transferred from Sambalpur in 1905, together with the Rajim, 
Raitam, Sirpur, and Khalir tracts forming the ordinary 
proprietary area of that faAs#/ east of the Mahinadi. Mahasa- 
mund contains 2,042 villages, with an area of 5,284 square 
miles and a population in rgo1 of 398,075 persons, compared 
with 360,305 in 1891. The density is 75 persons per square 
mile. The head-quarters are at Mahdsamund, a village with 
912 inhabitants. The #24si/ contains about 239 square miles 
of Government forest. It includes the samindari estates of 
Fingeshwar, Bindra-Nawagarh, Khariar, Narra, Suarm4r, Kauria, 
and Phuljhar, with a total area of 4,584 square miles and a 
population of 301,775 persons. About 2,340 square miles 
of the samindari area are covered with forest or scrub-jungle. 
The land revenue demand in 1902-3 on the area now con- 
stituting the /ad/ was approximately Rs. 79,000. 
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Baloda Bazar. 7aAd/ of Raipur District, Central 
Provinces, lying between 21° 15’ and 21° 53° N. and Si" 387 
and 82° so’ E., constituted in 1906 on the formation of the 
new Drug District. It contains the eastern portion of the 
old Simga és4s#/ which was abolished, the Deort samindart 
from the Raipur fa4s/ and the Tarengi estate from Bilaspur 
District, and also that portion of Bilispur District lying south 
of the Mahdnadi which was transferred to Raipur. The area 
of the Baloda Bazir faAési/ is 1,933 square miles, and the 
population in rgot of the area now constituting it was 264,063, 
compared with 318,706 in 1891. The density is 137 persons 
per square mile, and the AeAs?/ contains 975 inhabited villages. 
The head-quarters are at Balod’ Bazar, a village with 1,558 
inhabitants. The aAs?/ includes 270 square miles of Govern- 
ment forest. It contains the saminddri estates of Deori, 
Bhatgaon, Katgt, and Bilaigarh, with a total area of 315 square 
miles, of which 45 are forest, and a population of 39,254 persons. 
The land revenue demand in 1902-3 on the area now con- 
stituting the ¢aAsi/ was approximately t-g2 lakhs. The western 
portion which was formerly in Simga is open and populous, 
while the tract east of the Mahinadi contains some well- 
cultivated country and also considerable areas of forest. 

Dhamtari Tahsil.—7z4s/ of Raipur District, Central 
Provinces, lying between 20° 1’ and 21° 2” N. and 31° 25° and 
$2° 10° E. In 1901 the area was 2,542 square miles, and the 
population 310,996 persons ; but in 1906 the western portion 
of the Balod and Sanjari tracts, the Jamarua-Dall! group, and 
the Dondi-LohSra saminddris were transferred to the Sanjirl 
faksil of the new Drug District, leaving an area of 1,595 square 
miles, with a population of 188,206, compared with 192,95° in 
1891. The density is 118 persons per square mile, The faAs¥ 
contains one town, Duamrari (population, 9,151), the head- 
quarters, and 541 inhabited villages. The land revenue 
demand in 1902 -3 on the area now constituting the tahstl was 
1-26 lakhs. The fsAsi/ consists of a long narrow strip extend- 
ing along the west of the Mahinadi river, open and fertile in 
the north but covered with hill and forest to the south. It 
contains §28 square miles of ‘ reserved’ forest, 

Arang.—Town in the faési/ and District of Raipur, 
Central Provinces, situated in 21° 12° N. and 81° 59 E. 
22 miles from Raipur town on the Sambalpur road, and 
4 miles from the Mahinadi river. Population (1991), 6,499 
Arang has the appearance of having once been a large city: 
A number of fine tanks and mango groves surround the town, 
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scattered among which are numerous remains of temples and 
sculptures, chiefly Brahmanical, but also Jain. The Bageshwara 
temple is visited by all pilgrims on their way to Jagannath. 
Arang possesses some trade in grain, and a number of land- 
holders and money-lenders live in the town. 

Dhamtari Town.—Head-quarters of the fatsi! of the 
same name, Raipur District, Central Provinces, situated in 
20° 42' N. and 81°35" E., 46 miles south of Raipur town, with 
which it is connected by a narrow-gauge branch railway, and 
z miles from the Mahdnadi river. Population (1901), 9,151. 
Since the opening of the railway in 1901 the importance of the 
town has greatly increased. It was created a municipality in 
1881. The municipal receipts during the decade ending 190% 
averaged Rs, 3,500. In 1903-4 the income was Rs. 3,600, 
chiefly derived from a house tax. Dhamtari now receives the 
exports of produce from the south of Raipur District and from 
are the principal exports. A branch of the American Mennonite 
Mission, which has been established in the town, supports 
a dispensary, a leper asylum, and an English middle 
The municipal institutions include a dispensary and a verna- 
cular middle school, and there is a Government girls’ school. 

Raipur Town.—Head-quarters of the Chhattisgarh Division 
and of the District of the same name, Central Provinces, situated 
in 21° 14’ N. and 81° 39’ E., on the Bengal-Nagpur Railway, 
513 miles from Calcutta and 188 miles from Nagpur, in an 
open plain about 4 miles from the Khariin river. Raipur 
is the junction for the branch narrow-gauge line to Raéjim 
and Dhamtari. It is the sixth largest town in the Province, 
and had a population in 1901 of 32,114 persons, the increase 
during the previous decade being 35 per cent. The population 
at previous enumerations was: (1872) 19,119; (1881) 24,946; 
(1891) 23,758. In 1901 there were 25,492 Hindus, 5,302 
Muhammadans, and 592 Christians, of whom 88 were Euro- 
peans and Eurasians. Raipur was made the head-quarters of 
Chhattisgarh in 1818. The town is believed to have existed 
since the ninth century, the old site being to the south- est of 
the present one and extending to the river. The most ancient 
building is the fort, said to have been constructed in 1460, on 
two sides of which are large tanks, while within it are nume- 
rous temples of comparatively little interest. The unfinished 
Dudhadari temple is probably unrivalled as an instance of 
modern elaborate carving in the Central Provinces, but it is 
disfigured by sculpture of the most indecent type. A number: 
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of fine tanks have been constructed. Raipur is the head- 
quarters of the Commissioner and Divisional Judge, Chhattisgarh 
Division, the Political Agent of the Chhattisgarh Feudatory 
States, an Inspector of Schools, a Superintendent of Post 
Offices, and Executive and Irmigation Engineers. It contains 
one of the three Central jails in the Province. Kaipur was 
created a municipality in 1867, The municipal receipts during 
the decade ending 1901 averaged Rs. 1,22,000. In 1903-4 the 
income was Rs. 99,000, chiefly derived from octroi (Rs. 50,000) 
and water rate (Rs. 13,000), while conservancy and water- 
supply constitute the principal items of expenditure, which 
amounted to Rs. 89,000. Half a battalion of Native infantry 
was stationed here until 1902. The town is supplied with 
water from the Khirdin river by the Balrim Dis water-works, 
which were opened in 1892 and cost 3-38 lakhs, 2 lakhs 
being contributed by R4ji Balrim Dis of Raj-Nindgaon, after 
whom they are named. Water is drawn from an infiltration 
gallery in the river, and pumped into a service reservoir in the 
town 120 feet above the level of the gallery, The maintenance 
charges amount to Rs. 17,000, of which Rs. 13,000 is realized 
from a water rate. Raipur is the leading commercial town of 
Chhattisgarh, having supplanted Raj-Nindgaon, which for 
many years occupied that position. The local handicrafts 
include brass-working, lacquering on wood, cloth-weaving, and 
the manufacture of gold and silver ornaments. In the Central 
jail cotton cloth is woven, and mats are made from aloe fibre. 
A combined oil mill and cotton-ginning factory has been 
opened, which pressed oil to the value of Rs, 99,000 in 
1904. There are two printing presses, using English, Hindi, 
Urdi, and Oriya types. Among the local institutions are 

a museum constructed in 1875, a leper asylum supported by 
private contributions, and an enclosed market-place. The 
educational and medical institutions comprise a high school 
with an average attendance of 98 pupils, and a Rajkumir 
College for the sons of Feudatory chiefs and landholders, 
besides several other schools, four dispensaries, and a veterinary 
dispensary. 

Rajim.—Village in the éa‘s7/ and District of Raipur, Central 
Provinces, situated in 20° 58’ N. and 81° 53" E., 27 miles from 
Raipur town, on a branch of the Raipur-Dhamtari narrow- 
gauge railway. The town stands on the right bank of the 
river Mahdnadi at its junction with the Pairf. Population 
(rgor), 4,985. This figure, however, was in excess of the 
normal number of residents, as it included visitors to the fair. 
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Rajim contains a fine group of temples dedicated to Vishnu, the 
principal of which is that of Rajivlochan (‘the lotus-eyed "), 
which is visited by all pilgrims on their way to Jagannath. 
It is a handsome building, 59 by 254 feet, standing on a 
platform 8 feet high, Another temple of Kuleshwar is situated 
on a small island in the Mahinadi. A large annual fair - 
takes place at Rajim, lasting for about six weeks in February 

and March, It is principally a cattle-fair, but much faser 

silk from Bilaspur is also sold. Rajim is the centre of a 
considerable amount of general trade, principally in lac and 
mytabolams. It has a primary school. 

Bilaspur District '.—District in the Chhattisgarh Divi- Boun- 
sion of the Central Provinces, lying between 21° 37° and pris MSE 
23° 7° N. and 81° 12° and 83° 40’ E., with an area of 7,602 a hill 
square miles. The District occupies the northern portion of and river 
the Chhattisgarh plain or upper basin of the Mahinadi. It ne 
bounded on the south by the open plains of Raipur; and on 
the east and south-east by the broken country comprised in 
the Raigarh and Sdrangarh States, which divides the Chhattts- 
garh and Sambalpur plains. To the north and west the 
lowlands are hemmed in by the hills constituting the eastern 
outer wall of the Sitpuras, known locally as the Maikala range, 

The area of the District was 8,341 square miles up to 1995, 
and it ranks third in the Province in point of size. A large 
part of it is held on samindari tenure. The rugged peaks and 
dense forests, which alternating with small elevated plateaux 
stretch along the north of the District, and are divided among 
a number of sdmindari estates, cover about 2,000 square miles, 





1 In 1906 the constitution of Bilaspur District was entirely altered by the 
formation of the new Drng District, to which a tract in the west of the 
Mungell ¢risil, with an area of 363 square miles and a population of 
$3,650 persons, was transferred, At the same time part of the District 
lying south of the Mahinad! and the Tarenga estate, south of the Seondth, 
were transferred to Raipur District, this area amounting to 706 square 
miles with a population of 99,402 persons. On the transfer of Sam bal- 
pur District to Bengal in 1gog, the Chandarpur-Padampur and Malkhurda 
estates, with an area of 333 square miles and a population of 87,320 
por District is 7,602 square miles, and the population of this area in 1901 
was g17,240 persons, compared with 1,045,096 in 189. The density is 
}21 persons per square mile. The District contains three towns—BILAsruR, 
RarANPUR, and Munceti—and 3,355 inhabited villages. It inclodes 10 
samindiré estates, with a total area of 4,236 square miles, of which 2,668 
are forest. ‘The approximate land revenue in 1903-3 on the area now con- 
stituting the District was 3-94 lakhs. This article refers almost through- 
out to Bilaspar District as it stood before its reconstitution. . 
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Or 24 per cent. of the total area. South of these js an open 
undulating plain closely cultivated, and in the western portion 
wholly denuded of trees, which contains the majority of the 
population, and practically all the wealth of the District ; while 
in the small strip cut off by the Mahdnadi on the southem 
border, rising ground and patches of thick forest are again met 
with. The general inclination of the surface is from north- 
west to south-east; Bildspur itself is 848 feet above the sea, 
and the level of the plain country decreases from about 1,000 
feet in the west of the Mungeli fadsi/ to 750 at the south- 
easter extremity of the District. The Pendra plateau is 
about 2,000 feet high, while several of the northern peaks 
have elevations approaching 2,500 feet, and the hill of Awar- 
KANTAK, a few miles across the border of the Rewah State, 
rises to nearly 3,600 feet. The whole area of the District 
is included in the drainage system of the Mahanadt, but the 
river itself only flows near the southern border for a length of 
about 25 miles, The Seonath crosses the southern portion of 
the Bilaspur aAsi/, cutting off the Tarenga estate, and joins the 
Mahanadi at Changorl. Among the tributaries of the Seonath 
are the Maniari, which divides the Bilispur and Mungelf 
feisi/s, the Arpi and Rurung, which unite in the Arma, and 
the Liligar, which separates Bilispur from Janjgtr. In the 
east the Hasdo enters the Matin samindart from the Surguja 
hills, and after a picturesque course over the rocky gorges of 
Matin and Uprori, flows through the plains of Champa to the 
Mahanadi. The bed of the Hasdo is noted for its dangerous 
quicksands, | 

The plains are composed mainly of shales and limestones, 
with subordinate sandstones, belonging to the Lower Vindhyan 
series. The hills on the western side are formed of meta- 
morphic and sub-metamorphic rocks or slates and quartzites, 
while those on the eastern and northern sides consist of gneiss 
and other rocks of the Gondwana series. The Korbi coal- 
field is comprised in this District. 

The forests of Bilaspur are largely made up of sa/ (Shorea 
robusta), often, however, of a scrubby character. In the western 
parts of the District some teak is to be met with, but towards 
the east this species is comparatively rare. With the sai are 
associated say ( Zerminalia fomentosa), dhawra (Anogeissus 
latifolia), tendii (Diospyros tomentosa), and shisham (Dalbergia 
datifolia and D. /anceolaria), while darra (Cleistanthus collinus), 
finsa ( Ougeinia dalbergivides), lendia (Lagerstroemia parviflora), 
and basal (Pterocarpus Marsupium) are also sometimes found, 
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as well as various species of Acacia and Alsrssia, Butea fron- 
fosa, Adina cordifolia, Stephegyne, Elaeodendron, Schleichera 
friyuga, Soymida febrifuga, Serwellia serrata, and various 
species of Zwgeria. The undergrowth includes shrubs, such 
as Jvemingta, Woedfordia, #iweggea, Phyiianthus, Grewia, 
Aityphus, Casearsa, Clerodendron, and Fernonta. The forest 
climbers are fairly numerous, the most conspicuous being 
species of Spatholobus, Millettia, Combretum, Dalbergia voludilis, 
and Swfea superda, In river beds the characteristic shrubs are 
ffomenoia riparia, Tamarix ericoides, and Ahabdia viminalis, 
There are occasional patches of bamboo, chiefly Dendroca/amus 
Siricius. 

Wild elephants were formerly found in the forests of Matin Fauna. 

and Uprora in considerable numbers. They have now aban- 
doned these tracts, but stray animals occasionally enter the 
District, and wander down as far as the Lormi forests when the 
‘crops are on the ground. A few buffaloes frequent the southern 
forests, and bison are met with in the Lormi Reserve. Wolves 
and swamp deer also occur, besides the usual game animals. 
There are a few antelope in the west of the District. All the 
usual game birds are found, but duck and snipe are not 
common except in a few special localities. The demotelle 
crane visits the Mahanadi in the cold season. The mvers 
are well furnished with numerous kinds of fish, which are a 
favourite article of food among nearly all classes and are also 
exported. 

The climate resembles that of the other plain Districts of Climate 
the Central Provinces. On the plateau of Pendra in the north "rior 
the temperature is some 4° lower on an average. Epidemics 
of cholera and small-pox occur about once in three years, 
and leprosy is more common here than in other parts of the 
Province. 

The annual rainfall at Bilispur town averages 50 inches. Rainfall. 
That of Mungell is 5 inches less or 45, while at Jinjgir it 
rises to 504 inches, 

The: traditions of Bilkepar. go. back sp.8. sexy, Gaeta. and FENN: 
kings of Ratanpur and Raipur. Tia cuter pose ek ke 
line is said to have been Mayiira Dhwaja, whose adventures 
with Krishna on the occasion of the theft of Arjun’s horse 
are related in the /aiminiva Ashtwamedia. A genealogical table 
compiled from old documents professes to give a regular 
succession of kings down to the Marathi conquest, but the 
dates are probably not reliable until the sixteenth century. 

Ff 
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The territories of the Haihaivansi kings comprised thirty-six 
gerhs or forts, and the name Chhattisgarh was, therefore, 
applied to them, To each of these forts a tract of country was 
attached, and they were held on feudal tenure by relatives or 
subordinate chiefs. Together they embraced the greater part 
of the modern Districts of Raipur and Bilaspur, and many of 
them survive in the present zaminddri estates. On the acces- 
sion of the twentieth Raji, Sardeo, whose date is calculated to 
be A, p. 1000, the Chhattisgarh country was divided into two 
sections; and that king’s younger brother established his 
capital at Raipur with the southern portion of the kingdom 
under his control, remaining, however, in feudal subordination 
to the elder brother at Ratanpur. From this period the 
kingdom of Chhattisgarh was divided between two ruling 
houses. In the time of Kalyin Sahi, the forty-fourth Rajé, 
who is recorded as having reigned from 1536 to 1573, the 
influence of Muhammadan sovereignty first extended to the 
landlocked and isolated region of Chhattisgarh. ‘This prince 
is said to have proceeded to Delhi, obtained audience of 
the emperor Akbar, and returned after eight years with a 
Muhammadan title. One of the revenue books of thjs period, 
which has been preserved, shows that the revenue of the 
Ratanpur territories including Raipur amounted to 9 lakhs 
of rupees, a figure which, considering the relative value of 
money, indicates a high degree of prosperity. The army 
maintained by Kalyan Sahi consisted of 14,200 men, of whom 
1,000 were cavalry, and 116 elephants. This force was 
probably employed almost solely for the maintenance of 
internal order, as Chhattisgarh appears to have escaped any 
foreign attack up to the time of the Marathas. In 1741 
occurred the invasion of Chhattisgarh by the Maratha general 
Bhaskar Pant. The reigning Raja Raghunath Singh, the last 
of the dynasty, was an old and feeble man who made no attempt 
to resist the Marithas, and, on the army reaching the capital, it 
capitulated after a few rounds had been fired. Chhattisgarh 
was conferred as an apanage on two cadets of the Bhonsla 
family of Nagpur, and was governed by Maratha Swéats or 
district officers until 1818. The administration of the Marathis 
during this period was in the highest degree oppressive, being 
devoted solely to the object of extracting the maximum amount 
of revenue from the people. On the deposition of Appa Sahib, 
the country came under the control of British officers while 
Sir Richard Jenkins was administering the Nagpur territories 
on behalf of the minor Raji; and the name of the Superinten- 
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dent of Chhattisgarh, Colonel Agnew, was long remembered 
with gratitude by all classes of the people for the justice, 
moderation, and wisdom with which his administration was 
conducted. At this period the capital was removed from 
Ratanpur to Raipur. On the termination of the Raja's 
minority a period of Marathi administration supervened until 
1853, when Chhattisgarh with the rest of the Nagpur territories 
lapsed to the British Government. Bilispur was constituted 
a separate District in 1861. During the Mutiny the samindar 
| of the small estate of Sonikhin, in the south-east of the 
. District, raised a small force and defied the local authorities. 
He was taken prisoner and executed, and his estate was 
confiscated and sold to an English capitalist whose representa- 
tives still own it. 

The old town of Ratanpur, the seat of the Haihaivansi Archaco- 

Rajput dynasty, is situated 16 miles north of Bilaspur town, !°S?- 
and with it the history and archaeology of the District are 
indissolubly connected. The temples of Seorindrdyan and 
Kharod in the south of the District date from the twelfth 
century, and contain inscriptions relating to the Ratanpur kings. 
At Janjgir are two interesting temples, profusely sculptured. 
L Another beautifully sculptured temple is situated at Pali. 
At Dhanpur, 5 miles from Pendra, are extensive sculptural 
remains, many of which have been brought to Pendra. ‘There 
are remains of old forts at Kosgain, Kotgarh, Laphagarh, 
and Malhir. Amarkantak, about 12 miles from Pendrd across 
the Rewah border, is the source of the Narbadi, Son, and 
Johala rivers. It forms the eastem peak of the Maikala 
range, and is a celebrated place of Hindu pilgrimage. Several 
temples have been erected here, but that known as the Kiama 
Mandira is the only one which possesses any architectural 
interest, 

The population of the District at the last three enumerations ‘The 
was as follows: (1881) 1,017,327; (1891) 1,164,158; (1901) People. 
1,012,972. Between 18381 and 1891 the increase was 144 
per cent.; but the rise of over 24 per cent. in the figures 
for the samindiris was principally due to more accurate 
enumeration, and outside them the growth of population was 
nearly the same as the Provincial average. During the next 
decade Bilaspur suffered severely from famine. The District 
contains three towns—BErLasrur, MuNGELI, and Ratanpur — 
and 3,256 inhabited villages. Statistics of population of the 
reconstituted District, based on the Census of 1901, are shown 
on the following page. 
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The average density is 121 persons per square mile, but it 
varies greatly in different tracts. About 93 per cent. of the 
population speak the Chhattisgarhi dialect of Eastern Hindi, 
and 6 per cent. the Bagheli dialect, which is also found 
in Jubbulpore and Rewah, The forest tribes are nearly all 
returned as having abandoned their own language and adopted 
Hindi. About go per cent. of the population are Hindus 
and 8 per cent. Animists. More than 12,000 are Muham- 
madans. The Satnimi and Kabirpanthi sects are strongly 
represented in Bilaspur, there being 117,476 adherents of the 
former and 99,268 of the latter. The original head-quarters 
of the latter sect were at Kawardhad; but there has now been 
a schism, and one of the matants, Ugraniim Sahib, lives at 
Kudarmail in Bilispur, where an annual fair attended by 
members of the sect is held. The caste known as Panka 
consists of Gindas who have adopted Kabirpanthism. The 
head-quarters of the Satnimi sect are now in Raipur; but it was 
to the Sondkhan forests that Ghasidis, the founder of the sect, 
retired between 15320 and 1830, and from Girod in the same 
tract that he proclaimed his revelation on emerging from his 
six months’ solitary communing. The Satnimis are nearly 
all Chamiirs. 

The two castes which are numerically most important 
are Chamirs (210,000), who constitute 21 per cent. of the 
population, and Gonds (143,000) 14 per cent. Other fairly 
numerous castes are Ahirs or Raiwats (g0,coo), Kurmis 
(54,000), and Kawars (42,000). The proprietors of eight of 
the samingdri estates belong to the Tawar sub-caste of the 
Kawar tribe. The samindir of Bhatgaon is a Binjhia, and 
those of Pandand, Kantell, and Bilaigarh-Katgi are Raj Gonds. 
Outside the samindaris, the principal castes of proprietors 
are Brahmans, Baniis, and Kurmis. The best cultivators are 
the Chandnihu Kurmis, but their stinginess is proverbial. 
Chamirs own some villages, but are idle and slovenly 
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cultivators. Im addition to the Kawars and Gonds, there are 
several minor forest tribes, such as the Bhainds, Dhanwars, 

and Khairwirs, most of whom are found in small numbers. 

The Dhanwars are very backward and live by hunting and e 
snaring. The hills to the north of Pandarifii also contain 

a few Baigis, who subsist principally on forest produce and 
game. About 84 per cent. of the population of the District 

were returned in tgor as supported by agriculture, 

Christians number 2,292, of whom 2,030 are natives. The Christian 
majority belong to the German and Evangelical Churches, ™=s!0™5 
while there are over zoo Roman Catholics. The District 
contains a number of mission stations, the principal centres 
being Bilaspur, Mungelf, and Chandkhuri. 

Black cotton soil or Aentar covers two-thirds of the area General 

of the Mungeli faés?/, nearly a quarter of that of Bilispur enticed 
excluding the samindaris, and is found in patches else- ditions. 
where. The remaining area consists of the brown or yellow 
clays called dersd and mafdst, each of which extends over 
about 30 per cent. of the malgusirt portion of the District. 
Rice is the staple crop and is practically always sown broad- 
cast, while for thinning the plants and taking out weeds, the 
system of éras, or ploughing up the plants when they are 
a few inches high, is resorted to. This is a slovenly method, 
and the results compare very unfavourably with those obtained 
from transplantation. Manure is kept almost entirely for 
nce, with the exception of the small quantity required for 
Sugarcane and garden crops. Second crops are grown on 
the superior black and brown soils, the method pursued 
being to sow the pulses (wrad, peas, lentils, fwrd) and 
sometimes linseed in rice-fields, either among the standing 
nce, or less frequently after the crop has been cut and while 
the fields are still damp. 

Of the total area of the District, 56 per cent. is included ict 
In the to sa@minddri estates, 2,500 acres have been allotted oy risthes cult 
on the epefwdry system, and 64 square miles are held wholly and crops: 
or partially free of revenue. The remainder is held on the 
ordinary ma/guzari tenure. In 1903-4 the classification 
showed 626 square miles, or g per cent., as included in Govern- 
ment forest; 432 square miles, or 6 per cent., as not available 
for cultivation; and 2,616 square miles, or 384 per cent., 
as cultivable waste other than fallow'. The remaining area, 
amounting to 3,120 square miles, or 51 per cent. of the 

1 These statistics include 1,245 square miles of waste land in the 
tamindaris which have not been cadastrally surveyed. 
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total available, is occupied for cultivation. Except in one 
or two special tracts there is little or no scope for further 
extension of cultivation in the ma/gwsdrf area, but in the 
s samindiris only about a quarter of the whole has yet been 
broken up. They probably include, however, considerable 
tracts of permanently uncultivable land. Rice covers 1,496 
square miles, 4eden 468, wheat 193, linseed 234, and the 
pulses (wrad, ming, and moth) 182 square miles. The recent 
unfavourable seasons, besides producing a decrease in the 
total area under crop of about 45 square miles, have further 
caused to some extent a substitution of the light millet 
&oden for the more valuable staples wheat and rice, Wheat 
is grown in the unembanked black soil fields of the Mungeli 
faksif. Only about 2,500 acres are at present occupied 
by sugar-cane, as against more than 5,000 at the time of 
settlement (1886-9). 
Improve- During the twenty years between 1868 and 1888 the cropped 
ments in area increased by 39 per cent,, and a further increase of 44 
foral’ pene: per cent. had taken place by 1903-4. The system of cultiva- 
tice. tion has hitherto been very slovenly; but with the great 
risé in the prices of grain, better methods are being imtro- 
duced, and the advantages of manure and irrigation are 
appreciated. Thirty years ago second crops were raised only 
on a very small area, but in recent years as much as 400,000 
acres have been double cropped. During the ten years ending 
tgo4, 1-58 lakhs were advanced under the Land Improvement 
Loans Act and nearly 9 lakhs under the Agriculturists’ Loans 
Auct. 
Cattle, The local breed of cattle is very poor, and no care is 
ge ae exercised in breeding. Buffaloes are largely used for the 
“more laborious work of cultivation. They are imported from | 
the northern Districts, and come in herds along the road from | 
Jubbulpore and Mandi. Buffaloes are kept only by the better 
class of tenants, and used in conjunction with bullocks, as they 
do not work well in the dry season. A few small ponies are 
bred in the District, and are kept by well-to-do landowners for 
riding. The use of carts is as yet very uncommon, and most 
people travel on foot. Goats and sheep are bred for food, 
and the latter also for their wool: but the supply is insufficient 
for local requirements, country blankets being imported from 
Irrigation. _Trrigation is not a regular feature of the local agriculture. 
The District now contains more than 7,000 tanks, but the 
large majority of these were not constructed for irrigation, 
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but to hold water for drinking. The tanks are usually em- 
banked on all sides, and the bed is dug out below the level 
of the ground. In a year of ordinary rainfall the irrigated 
area would not, until recently, have amounted to more than 
5,000 acres. A large number of new tanks have, however, © 
been constructed during the famines, by means of loans or 
Government grants of money, and these have been made 
principally with a view to irigation. In 1g03—4 the irngated 
area amounted to only 3,000 acres; but in the previous year 
more than 113 square miles had been irrigated, and provided 
that there is sufficient rainfall to fill the tanks, this area may 
now be considered capable of being protected. Schemes for 
the construction of tanks to protect r4o square miles more 
have been prepared by the Irrigation department, and most 
of them are expected to be remunerative. The District has 
also about 2,400 wells, which irrigate about 1,000 acres of 
garden crops and sugar-cane. 

Government forests cover 626 square miles, or 9 per cent. Forests. 
of the total area. The most important Reserves are those 
of Lormi in the north-west and Sonikhdn in the south-east. 
Saf (Shorea robusta) is the chief timber tree, and teak is found 
in small quantities in the Sonikhin range. Other species are 
fijasal (Pterocarpus Marsupium), saj (Terminafia tomentosa), 
and darra (Cleistanthus coflinus). Of a total forest revenue 
in 1903-4 of Ks, 21,000, about Rs. 6,600 was realized 
from bamboos, Rs. 3,600 from grazing and fodder grass, and 
nearly Rs. 2,900 from minor forest produce. The sales of 
timber are thus very small, and this is due to the competition 
of the extensive samindéri forests, the produce of which is 
sold at a cheap rate and with little restriction on fellings. 
From statistics obtained from railway stations it appears that 
in 190% more than 11,000 tons of timber were exported from 
these forests, of which about two-thirds consisted of railway 
sleepers. 

No mines are at present worked in the District, but pro- Minerals 
specting licences for coal over the area of the Korba and 
Chhuri samiadaris have been granted to European firms, and 
it is believed that the Korb’ seams, whose existence has long 
been known, can be worked at a profit. Iron ores exist in 
Korba and Lipha. The iron is smelted by native methods, 
and is used for the manufacture of agncultural implements. 
The Jonk river, which passes through the Sonikhan estate, has 
auriferous sands; and the original purchaser of the estate 
prospected for gold, but found no veins which would yield 
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a profit, though gold is obtained in minute quantities by 
Sonjharis or native gold-washers, ‘Traces of copper have been 
observed in the north of Lormi and at Ratanpur. Mica in 
small slabs is found in Pendra, and a mine was started by 
4 European company in the year 1696, but the experiment 
proved a failure owing to the sheets being too small and brittle. 
Limestones occur in abundance, and slates found near Seori- 
hariyan are used in the local schools, Red and white clays 
oocur in places. 

The fasar silk of Bilaspur is the best in the Central 
Provinces. Silkworms are bred by Gindas and Kewats, and 
the thread is woven by Koshtis. The breeding industry was 
in danger of extinction a few years ago, but some plots of 
Government forest have now been set apart for this purpose, 
and it shows a tendency to revive. The supply of cocoons 
is, however, insufficient for local requirements, and they are 
imported from Choti Nagpur. The principal centres are 
Balodi, Khokra, Champa, Chhurf, and Bilispur town. Zusar 
cloth is exported in small quantities to all parts of India. 
Cotton-weaying is carried on in many of the large villages, the 
finest cloth being produced at Bamnidihi and Kamod. A little 
home-spun thread is still utilized for the thicker kinds of cloth 
which are required to keep out rain, but otherwise mill-spun 
thread is solely employed. Cotton cloths with borders of 
fasar silk are also woven. There is no separate dyeing 
industry, but the Koshtds themselves dye their thread before 
Weaving it. Bell-metal vessels are made at Ratanpur and 
Chimpa ; but the supply is quite insufficient for local require- 
ments, and they are largely imported from Mandla, Bhandara, 
and Northern India. Catechu is prepared by the caste of 
Khairwars in several of the samindaris. A match factory was 
established at Kota in 1902. ‘The capital invested is about 
4 lakh of rupees, and nearly 200 workers are employed. 

Rice is the staple export, being sent to Bombay, and also 
exported are wheat, #/, linseed, and mustard. Si/ and difdsal 
timber is exported, sleepers being sent to Calcutta, and logs 
and poles for building to the United Provinces. A considerable 
quantity of lac is sent to Mirzipur and Calcutta, very little 
being used locally. Myrabolams, dagay or Ahddar BTass 
(Pollinia eriopeda) for the manufacture of paper, fidiwr or 
arrowroot, chirenyi (the fruit of Buchanansa fatifolfa), and gum 
are other articles of forest produce which are exported. As 
in other parts of the Province, a brisk trade has recently 
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sprung up in the slaughter of cattle, and the export of dried 
meat, hides, and horns. A certain amount of salt is still 
brought from Ganjam by pack-bullocks, but most comes by 
rail from Bombay. Gram and gAé? are imported from the 
northern Districts for local consumption, and tobacco from 
Madras and Bengal. <A large number of weekly bazars or 
markets are held, the most important being those of Bamni- 
dihi, Bilaspur, Ganiin, Balodi, Takhatpur, and Champa, Pali 
In the Lapha samiadars and Sohigpur | in Korba are bazars for 
the sale of country iron and bamboo matting. A certain 
amount of trade in grain and domestic utensils takes place at 
the annual fair of Kudarmal, 

The direct line of the Bengal-Nigpur Railway from Bombay Railways 
to Calcutta passes through the centre of the District, 294 roads. 
with nine stations and a length of 85 miles within its limits. 

From Bilispur station a branch line also runs north to Katni, 
with six stations and a length of 74 miles in the District. All 
the trade of Bilaspur is now concentrated on the railway, and 
the old roads to Jubbulpore, Raipur, and Sambalpur have 
become of very slight importance. Bhatipdra is the chief 
station for exports, and the Mungell-Ehatipara road is an 
important feeder. Bilispur town is the chief station for 
imports, but exports only pass through it from the adjacent 
tracts. It is connected by a metalled road with Mungeli, and 
by gravelled roads with Seorindrayan, Raipur, and Ratanpur. 
Akaltara and Chimpa are the principal stations for the eastern 
part of the District. The feeder roads are those from Akaltard 
to Baloda and Pimgarh, and from Champa to Bamnidthi. The 
northern saminddris are still very badly provided with roads 
passable for carts ; and with the exception of timber, produce 
is generally transported by pack-bullocks. The total length of 
metalled roads in the Districts is 27 miles, and of unmetalled 
roads 275 miles, and the annual expenditure on maintenance 
is Rs. 38,000. The Public Works department is in charge of 
256 miles of road and the District council of 45 miles. There 
are avenues of trees on 280 miles. 

Bilaspur District has frequently suffered from failure of Famine. 
crops. Information about any except the recent famines is 
meagre, but distress is recorded in the years 1828-9, 1834-5, 
and 1845-6. In 1868-9 the rains failed almost as completely 
as in 1899-1900, and there was severe distress, accompanied 
by migration and desertion of villages. Relief works were 
| opened by Government, but great difficulty was found 

in inducing the people to take advantage of them. The 
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famine of 1868-9 was followed by a period of twenty-five years : 


of prosperity; but in 1895 there was a very poor harvest, 
followed in 1896 by a complete failure of crops, and severe 
famine prevailed throughout the year 1897. Nearly 13 per cent. 
of the population were on relief in September, and the mortality 
rose temporarily to a rate of 153 per 1,000 per annum. The 
total expenditure was nearly 20 lakhs. The famine of 1897 
was followed by two favourable years, but in 1899 the 
monsoon failed completely, and the rice crop was wholly 
destroyed. Relief operations commenced in the autumn of 
1899 and lasted till the autumn of 1990. In May, 1900, 
nearly 390,000 persons, or 24 per cent. of the whole population 
were on relief. Owing to the complete and timely organiza- 
tion of relief measures, the mortality was not severe. The 
total expenditure was 434 lakhs, 

The Deputy-Commissioner has a staff of four Assistant of 
Extra-Assistant Commissioners. For administrative purposes 
the District is divided into three faAsifs, each of which has 
a datstidar and a naib-tedstidar, The Forest officer belongs to 
the Provincial service, 

The civil judicial staff consists of a District and one Subor: 
dinate Judge, and a Munsif at each faAsi/ The Divisional 
and Sessions Judge of the Chhattisgarh Division has juris- 
diction in the District. Magisterial powers have been granted 
to five of the samindizrs, and the proprietor of the Chandarpur 
estate has civil powers. Cattle-theft and cattle-poisoning by 
Chamars for the sake of the hides are common forms of 
crime. Suits for gtain bonds and parol debts at heavy interest 
aré noticeable features of the civil litigation. 

When the management of Bilaspur District was undertaken 
by the Hritish Government in 1818, it had been under Maratha 
rule for about sixty years, and the condition of the people had 
steadily deteriorated owing to their extortionate system of 
government. During the ensuing twelve years of the tempo- 
rary British administration, the system of annual settlements 
prevailing under the Marithas was ‘continued, and the revenue 
rose from Rs. 96,000 in 1818 to Rs. 99,000 in 1830. From 
1830 to 1853 it continued to increase under the Maratha 
government ; and in the latter year, when the District lapsed 
to the British, it amounted to Rs. 1,479,000. Triennial settle- 
ments were then made, followed by the twenty years’ 
Settlement of 1868, when Proprietary rights were conferred on 
the local headmen (madgusdrs) and the revenue was fixed at 
2-85 lakhs, which was equivalent to an enhancement of 
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66 per cent. on the malgusdri area. The next settlement 
was made in 1886-90 for a period of eleven or twelve years. 
Since the preceding revision cultivation had expanded by 
yo per cent. and the income of the landholders had nearly 
doubled. The demand was enhanced by 81 per cent. in the 
maéewsdri area. A fresh regular settlement was commenced . 
in 1898, but was postponed till r90q owing to the deteriora- 

tion caused by the famines. Some reductions have been made 

in the most affected tracts, and the revenue now stands at 

5-28 lakhs, The average rental incidence at the last regular 
settlement for the fully assessed area was R. 0-9-9 per acre 
(maximum R. o-15-5, minimum BR. o-7-1), the corresponding 

figure of revenue incidence being R. 0-5-6 (maximum R. 0-9-4, 
minimum R.o-g-0). The collections of land and total revenue 

in recent years are shown below, in thousands of rupees :— 


EE na nny | 





The management of local affairs outside the Bilaspur Local 
municipality is entrusted to a District council and four local boards and 
boards, one for each of the three éaési/s and a fourth for the ities 
northern samindari estates of the Bilaspur ArAsi/. The income 
of the District council in 1903-4 was Rs. 74,000; and the 
expenditure on education was Rs, 35,000 and on public works 
Rs, 17,000. 

The District Superintendent of police has a force of 505 Police and 
officers and men, including 3 mounted constables, besides jails. 
3415 watchmen for 3,258 inhabited towns and villages. The 
District jail contains accommodation for 193 prisoners, includ- 
ing 18 females, and the daily average number of prisoners in 
rgo4 Was 140. 

In respect of education Bilaspur stands last but one among Edocation. 
the Districts of the Province, only 3-3 per cent. of the male 
population being able to read and write in rgor and only 
so2 women. Statistics of the number of pupils under instruc 
tion are as follows : (1880-1) 4,202; (1890-1) 5,833; (1990-7) 

8,594; (1903-4) 12,351,"including t,or2 girls. The educa- 
Honal institutions comprise 3 English middle, 11 vernacular 
middle, and 142 primary schools. The municipal English 
middle school at Bilaspur town was raised to the standard of 
a high school in rg0q. The District has also 11 girls’ schools, 
of which 6 are maintained by Government, 4 from mission 
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funds, and one by a samindir. The girls’ school at Bildspur 
town teaches upto the middle standard. The total expenditure 
on education in 1903-4 was Rs, 61,000, of which Rs. 43,000 
was derived from Provincial and Local funds and Rs. 6,800 
¥ from fees. 
Fospitals The District contains 8 dispensaries, with accommodation 
and dis for 95 in-patients, In 1904 the number of cases treated was 
68,840, of whom 1,111 were in-patients, and 1,055 operations 
were performed. The expenditure was Rs. 13,000. The 
dispensaries at Pendr& and Pandarid were constructed, and are 
partly supported, from the funds of samindiri estates. Bilaspur 
town has a veterinary dispensary, “ 
Vaccina- Vaccination is compulsory only in the municipal town of 
sine Bilispur. The percentage of successful vaccinations in 1993-4 
was 34 per 1,000 of population. 
(Rai Bahadur Purshotam Das, Settlement Report, r8gt. 
A District Gazetteer is being compiled. | 
Bilaspur Tahsil.—Central ¢zési/ of the District of the 
same name, Central Provinces, lying between 21° 43° and 
23° 7 N. and 81° 44’ and 82° go’ E. In Igor its area was 
5,080 square miles, and the Population was 472,682. On the 
formation of the new Drug District, it was considerably reduced 
in size. The Tarengi estate lying south of the Seonith river 
was transferred to the Balodi Bazir saAst/ of Raipur, and 
three northern zamind@ris of Korba, Chhuri, and Uprora to the 
Jinjgir feAsi of Bilispur. The revised area of the Bilispur 
fahsif is 3,111 square miles, and its population 321,915 persons, 
compared with 345,332 in 1891. The density is 103 persons 
per square mile, being 202 in the £4éa/sa or ordinary proprietary 
tract and 47 in the samindaris. The fadsi/ contains two towns, 
BILasPUR (population, 18,937), the District and fads/ head- 
quarters, and Ratanpur (5,479); and 1,049 inhabited villages. 
About 96 square miles of Government forest are included in 
the fatsi/, It contains the samindari estates of Pendri, Kenda 
Laphi, and Matin, with an area of 1,976 square miles and 
& population of 92,394. Tree and scrub forest occupy 1,659 
square miles of the saminddris, The land revenue demand in 
1g02-3 on the area now constituting the f@Asi/ was approxi- 
mately t-34 lakhs. The ¢eAés#/ consists of an open plain to the 
South, mainly producing rice, and an expanse of hill and forest 
comprised in the samindari estates to the north. 
_Mungeli Tahsil—Western ssts/ of Bilispur District, 
Central Provinces, lying between 21° §3° and 22° go’ N. and 
1° ra and 82° 2" E. In roor its area was 1,794 square miles, 
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and the population was 255,054. On the formation of the new 
Drug District, the portion of the fa/si/ south of a line drawn 
from the north-east comer of Kawardha State to the junction 
of the Agar and Seonith rivers was transferred to the Bemetira 
fadst! of that District, The revised area and population of the 
Mungell fa‘si/ are 1,452 square miles and 177,116 persons. 
The population of the same area in 1891 was 248,740. The 
density is t22 persons per square mile. The faAsi/ contains 
one town, MuNGcELI (population, 5,907), the head-quarters, and 
878 inhabited villages. It includes the saminaddri estates 
of Pandarii and Kantell, with an area of 512 square miles and 
a population of 53,937. Of the samindaris, 263 square miles 
are covered with tree and scrub forest. The land revenue 
demand in 1g02—3 on the area now constituting the favisi/ was 
approximately 1-18 lakhs. The fa/sif has 410 square miles 
of Government forest, and also contains a tract of black soil 
and the ordinary rice land of Chhattisgarh. The open country 
is noticeably bare of trees. 

Janjgir.— Eastern fsAsi/ of Bilispur District, Central 
Provinces, lying between 21° 37° and 22° 50 N. and 82° 19° 
and 83° 40 E, In 1901 its area was 1,467 square miles, 
and the population was 285,236, On the formation of the 
new Drug District, the constitution of the /fa/si/ was con- 
siderably altered. A tract lying south of the Mahinadi, 
containing the Bilaigarh, Katgl, and Bhatgaon sasindaris, 
the Sontkhdn estate, and the Sarsewi group of villages were 
transferred to the Baloda Bazar fzési/ of Raipur District, 
while the three northern samfndaris of Korba, Chhuri, and 
Uprori were transferred from the Bilaspur fa4si/ to JAnjgir. 
On the transfer of Sambalpur District to Bengal, the Chandarpur- 
Padampur and Milkhurd& estates of that District were added 
to this sad, The revised figures of area and population for 
the Janjgir éa‘si/ are 3,039 square miles and 418,209 persons. 
The population of this area in 1891 was 451,024. The density, 
is 138 persons per square mile. The fa/si/ contains 1,33! 
villages. ‘The head-quarters are at Janjgir, a village of 2,257 
inhabitants, adjoining NailA station on the milway, 26 miles 
of Government forest. It includes the samindari estates of 
Champa, Korba, Chhuri, and Uprora, with a total area of 
1,748 square miles, of which 746 are tree and scrub forest, and 
a population of rr2,680 persons, The land revenue demand 
in 1902-3 on the area now constituting the fa4si/ was approxt- 
mately 1-42 lakhs. ‘The old area of the faAs#/ 1s almost wholly 
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an open plain, covered with yellow clay soil and closely 
cropped with rice, while the northern samindiris consist 
principally of densely forested hills and plateaux. 

Bilaspur Town.—Head-quarters of the District of the 
same name, Central Provinces, situated in 22° s’ N. and 
82° ro’ E., near the Bengal-Nagpur Railway, 776 miles from 
Bombay and 445 from Calcutta. The town is said to be 
named after one Bildsa, a fisherwoman, and for a long period 
it consisted only of a few fishermen’s huts. 4A branch line of 
198 miles leads to Katni junction on the East Indian Railway. 
The town stands on the river Arpa, 3 miles from the railway 
station. Population (rgor), 18,937. Bilispur is the eighth 
largest town in the Province, and is rapidly increasing in 
importance. Its population has almost quadrupled since 
1872. A municipality was constituted in 1867. The municipal 
receipts during the decade ending 1901 averaged Rs. 33,000. 
In 1903-4 the income was Rs. 39,000, derived principally 
from octroi. Bilispur is the leading station in the District for 
the distribution of imports, but it ranks after Bhitaipaira and 
Akaltara as a collecting centre, Its trade is principally with 
Bombay. The weaving of /asar silk and cotton cloth are 
the principal industries. Bilaspur is the head-quarters in the 
Central Provinces of the cooly-recruiting agency for Assam. 
It contains, besides the usual District officers, a number of 
railway servants and is the head-quarters of a company of 
volunteers, The educational institutions comprise a high 
school, a school for the European children of railway servants, 
and various branch schools. The town possesses four dispen- 
saries, including railway and police hospitals, and a veterinary 
dispensary. A station of the Foreign Christian Missionary 
Society of America (unsectarian) was opened in 188s. 
A church has been built and the mission supports an 
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Mungeli Town —Head-quarters of the fadsi/ of the 
same name, Bilaspur District, Central Provinces, situated in 
22° 4 N. and 81° 42’ E., on the Agar river, 31 miles west of 
Bilaspur town by road. Population (rgor), 5,907. The 
town is increasing in importance, and is the centre of trade 
for most of the Mungell faAési?. Grain is generally sent to 
Bhatipara station, 32 miles distant. A station of the American 
Unsectarian Mission, called the Disciples of Christ, has been 
established at Mungeli, which supports a leper asylum, a dis- 
pensary, and schools. The Government institutions comprise 
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a dispensary, a vernacular middle school, and a girls’ school. 
Sanitation is provided for by a small fund raised from the 
inhabitants. 

Ratanpur.—Town in the feési/ and District of Bilispur, 
Central Provinces, situated in 22° 17’ N. and 82° 11’ E., 
16 miles north of Bilispur town by road. It les m a hollow 
below some hills. Population (1901), 5,479. Ratanpur was 
for many centuries the capital of Chhattisgarh. under the 
Haihaivansi dynasty, its foundation being assigned to king 
Katnadeva in the tenth century. Ruins cover about 15 square 
miles, consisting of numerous tanks and temples scattered 
among groves of. mango-trees. There are about 300 tanks, 
most of them very small, and filled with stagnant, greenish 
water, and several hundred temples, none of which, however, 
possesses any archaeological importance. Many sa/i monu- 
ments to the queens of the Haihaivansi dynasty also remain. 
Ratanpur is a decaying town, the proximity of Bilaspur having 
deprived it of any commercial importance. It possesses a 
certain amount of trade in lac, and vessels of bell-metal and 
glass bangles are manufactured, Its distinctive element 15 
a large section of lettered Brahmans, the hereditary bolders 
of rent-free villages, who are the interpreters of the sacred 
writings and the ministers of religious ceremonies for a great 
portion of Chhattisgarh. The climate is unhealthy, and the 
inhabitants are afflicted with goitre and other swellings on 
the body. The town contains a vernacular middle school, 
with branch schools. 
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Makrai.—Feudatory State in the Central Provinces, lying 
between 21° 58” and 22° 14’ N. and 76° 57’ and 7" 1a’ Ee 
within the Harda sgAsi/ of Hoshangibad District, with an 
area of 155 square miles, The State contains some rich 
villages in the open valley of the Narbadi; but the greater 
part of it is situated on the lower slopes of the Satpura 
range, consisting of low hills covered with forest, of which 
teak, sa (Ztrminalia tomentosa), and tinsa (Ougeinta dal- 
éergiofdes) are the principal trees. ‘The head-quarters of the 
State are at Makrai, which contains an old hill-fort, and is 
1§ miles from Bhiringi station and 19 miles from Harda on 
the Great Indian Peninsula Railway. The ruling family, who 
are Raj Gonds, claim a high antiquity of descent and a juris- 
diction extending in former times over the whole of the Harda 
tahsi/, There is, however, no historical evidence in support of 
their pretensions, and all that is known is that they were 
deprived by Sindhia and the Peshwa of the forest tracts of 
Kalibhit and Charwa. ‘The present chief, Raja Lachi Shah 
aes Bharat Shih, was born in 1846 and succeeded in 1866. 
He was temporarily set aside for mismanagement in 1890 but 
reinstalled in 1893, when he appointed a Diwin with the 
approval of the Chief Commissioner. ‘The population of the 
State IN 1901 Was 13,035 persons, showing a decrease of 30 
per cent. inthe previous decade, during which it was severely 
affected by famine. Gonds and Korkis form a considerable 
amounted to 62 square miles, of which §4 Were under crops. 
The cropped area is said to have decreased by 3,000 acres 
since 1894. Wheat is the staple crop, and jowdr, cotton, 
and gram are also grown. The revenue in r904 amounted to 
Rs. 62,000, of which Rs. 43,000 was derived from land, the 
incidence of land revenue being Rs. 1-8-0 peracre. Other 
Principal sources of revenue were forests (Rs. 5,500), excise 
(Rs. 5,000), and law and justice (Rs. 1,400). The expenditure 
in the same year was Rs, 64,000, of which Rs. r4,000 was 
expended in the maintenance of the ruling family, Rs. 6,100 
on administration, Rs. 4,700 on police, Rs, 1,600 on educa- 
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tion, Rs. 1,700 on medical relief, and Rs. 9,000 on miscella- 
neous items. The receipts and expenditure during the five 
years ending rgo3 averaged Rs. 65,000 and Rs. 61,000 re- 
spectively. No tnbute is paid to Govemment. The State 
contains 42 miles of unmetalled roads. It maintains five 
primary schools, the total number of pupils being 273. In 
igor the number of persons returned as able to read and 
write was 353. There is a dispensary at Makrai. The State 
is under the charge of the Deputy-Commissioner of Hoshang- 
ibid District, subject to the control of the Commissioner, 
Nerbudda Division. 

Bastar.—Feudatory State in the Central Erovinges, Deseip: 
lying between 17° 46° and 20° 14” N. and 80° 15’ and 82° 
15’ E., with an area of 13,062 square miles. It is situated 
in the south-eastern corner of the Province, and is bounded 
north by the Kinker State, south by the Godavari District of 
Madras, west by Chinda District, Hyderabad Sar Se ag 
Godavari river, and east by the Jeypore estate in Vizagapatz 
The head-quarters are at Jagdalpur (population, 4,762), situated 
on the Indrdvati river, 136 miles south of Dhamtari. The 
town is well laid out, with many handsome byildings and 
two fine tanks, The central and north-western portions of 
the State are very mountainous. To the east, for two-thirds 
of the total length from north to south, extends a plateau 
with an elevation of about 2,000 feet above sea-level, broken 
by small isolated ranges. The old and new capitals, Bastar 
and Jagdalpur, are situated towards the south of the plateau. 
The Indrivati river, rising in the Kalihandi State, enters 
Bastar on the plateau near Jagdalpur, and flows across the 
centre of the State from east to west, dividing it into two 
portions. On reaching the border it tums to the south, and 
forms the boundary of Bastar until it joins the GodAvari 
below Sironchi, At Chitrakot, where the Indrivati leaves 
the Jagdalpur plateau, is a fine waterfall, 94 feet high, while 
the course of the river through the western hills exhibits some 
extremely picturesque scenery. The rivers next in importance 
are the Sabari, which divides Bastar from Jeypore on the east, 
and the Tel, which rises in the State and flows south-west to 
the Godivari. The north-western portion of the State is 
covered by a mass of rugged hills known locally as the Abujmiar, 
or country of the Miria Gonds. South of the Indrivati the 
Bailidila (‘bullock’s hump’) range runs through the centre of 
Bastar from north to south, its highest peaks being over 4,000 
feet above sea-level, while smaller ranges extend in an easterly 
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direction to the south of the plateau. The south-western 
tracts are low-lying, but are broken by ranges of sandstone 
hills, all of which run from north-west to south-east, each 
range ending in a steep declivity, a few miles south of which 
another parallel chain commences. Great boulders of vitrified 
sandstone strew the surface of these hills and gleam pink in 
the sun. The rock formation belongs partly to the gneissic 
and transition series, but is mainly the Lower Vindhyan, 
consisting of sandstones, shales, and limestones, The forests 
in the south-west contain a considerable quantity of teak, 
with which is mixed éijasd/ ( Pterocarpus Marsupium). Towards 
the north-east the teak rapidly disappears, and is replaced 
by sa! (Shorea robusta), which then becomes the principal 
timber tree, though much of the forest is of the nature of 
scrub, Frequently the undergrowth is replaced by patches 
of dense high grass, with scattered trees of Diospyros or 
ebony. The Caryota wrens and the palmyra palm are found, 
the latter in the south and the former in the west and north. 
Cane brakes also occur by the hill streams, Bamboos, of 
which three species occur, are restricted entirely to the hills. 
The average annual rainfall exceeds 50 inches, and the climate 
on the plateau is pleasantly cool, 102° being the highest 
recorded. 


The family of the Raji is a very ancient one, and is 
stated to belong to the Rajputs of the Lunar race. It is 
said to have come originally from Warangal about the com- 
mencement of the fourteenth century, driven thence by the 
encroachments of the Muhammadan power. The traditional 
founder of the family, Annam Deo, is said to have estab- 
lished himself in Bastar under the protection of the goddess 
Danteshwari, still the tutelary deity of the family and the 
State, who presented him with a sword which is held in 
at Dantewira, at the confluence of the Sankant and Dankani 
rivers, was formerly the scene of an annual human sacrifice 
similar to that of the Khonds; and for many years after 
1842 a guard was placed over the temple, and the Raja 
held personally responsible for its discontinuance. Up to 
the time of the Marithds Bastar occupied an almost inde- 
pendent position, but an annual tribute was imposed on it 
by the Nagpur government in the eighteenth century. At 
this period the constant feuds between Bastar and the neigh- 
many years in a state of anarchy, The chief object of 
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contention was the Kotapad tract, which had originally be. . 
longed to Bastar, but had been ceded in return for assistance 
given by Jeypore to one of the Bastar chiefs during some 
family dissensions. ‘The Central Provinces Administration 
finally made this over to Jeypore in 1863, on condition of 
payment of tribute of Rs. 3,000, twothirds of which sum 
was remitted from the amount payable by Bastar. By virtue 
of this arrangement the tribute of Bastar was, until the death 
of the last chief, reduced to a purely nominal amount. The 
late chief, Bhairon Deo, died in 1891 at the age of 52. 
In consequence of the continued misgovernment under which 
the State had suffered for some years, an officer selected 
by the Local Administration had been appointed as Diwin 
in 1886. The late Raja's infant son, Rudra Pratip Deo, 
was recognized as his successor, and during his minority the 
State is being managed by Government. For six years two 
European officers held the office of Administrator, but this 
post was abolished in 1904 and a native officer was appointed 
as Superintendent. The young chief, who was twenty 
years old in 1905, has been educated at the Rajkumar College, 
Raipur. 

The population in 190r was 306,501 persons, having de- Popula- 

creased by 1 per cent. during the previous decade. The State “™- 
contains 2,525 inhabited villages, and the density of population 
is only 23 persons per square mile. About two-thirds of the 
inhabitants are Gonds, and there are also a number of 
Halbis. The Gonds of Bastar are perhaps the wildest tribe 
in the Province. In some localities they still wear no clothing 
beyond a string of beads round the waist, while the approach 
of a stranger is frequently a signal for the whole village to 
take to the jungle. The language principally spoken is Halbi, 
a mixed dialect of Hindi, Oriya, and Marathi. lBbhatri, a 
dialect of OriyS, is the speech of about 6 per cent. of the 
population, while the Maria Gonds have a language peculiar 
to themselves. More than 7 per cent. of the population 
speak Telugu. The Methodist Episcopal Church has a station 
at Jagdalpur. 

The sail throughout the greater part of Bastar consists of Agricol- 
a light clay with an admixture of sand, well adapted 0 the trrcits, Be, 
raising of rice, but requiring a good supply of water. There 
has been no cadastral survey except in 647 villages of the open 
country on the plateau, of which 486 have been regularly 
settled. No statistics of cultivation for the State as a whole 
are therefore available. The cultivation is, however, extremely 
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sparse, a5 even in the regularly settled tract, which is the most 
advanced and populous portion of the State, only 25 per cent. 
of the total area available has been brought under the plough. 
Rice is by far the most important crop, but various small 
millets, pulses, and gram are also grown. There are a few 
irrigation tanks in the open country. About 9,800 square 
miles, or three-fourths of the whole area of the State, are forest 
or grass land, but only about 5,000 square miles contain regular 
forest. The remainder either has been wholly denuded of forest 
growth by the system of shifting cultivation, or is covered only 
by valueless low shrub, The moist or sa/ forests occur in the 
tract south of the Indravati and east of the Bailidila range, 
occupying principally the valleys and lower hills and the eastern 
plateau. The dry forests, in which the principal tree is teak, 
are distributed over the south, west, and north-west of the 
State, and also cover the higher slopes of the hills in the moist 
forest belt. The commercial value of the forests is determined 
at present rather by their proximity to a market and the com- 
parative facilities of transport than by the intrinsic quality of 
the timber. The principal products are teakwood and other 
timbers, myrabolams, lac, wax, honey, hides and horns, tanning 
and dyeing barks, fasar silk cocoons, and other minor articles. 
Rich and extensive deposits of iron ore occur, especially in 
association with the transition rocks. Mica has been found in 
several places, the largest plates discovered near Jungini from 
surface deposits measuring about 5 inches across, but being 
cloudy and cracked. Gold in insignificant quantities is obtained 
by washing in the Indrivati and other streams in the west. The 
State contains 121 miles of gravelled and 191 miles of embanked 
roads: the principal routes are those leading from Jagdalpur 
to Dhamtari, to Jeypore, and to Chinda. The bulk of the 
trade goes to Dhamtari station. 

The State is in charge of a Political Agent for the Feudatory 
Division. For administrative purposes Bastar ts divided into 
five fakstés, each in charge of a faAstédar- The Superintendent 
of the State is at present an Extra-Assistant Commissioner and 
has two Assistants with magisterial powers. The State also 
employs European Forest and Medical officers. There are 


seven subordinate semindari estates covering 4,189 square 


miles, situated mainly to the south of the Indrivati. The 
total revenue in 1904 was 2-76 lakhs, the main items being 
land revenue (Rs. 1,715,000), including cesses, arrears, and mis- 
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A revised assessment of land revenue has recently been 
sanctioned. The net demand for land revenue in 1904 was 
only Ks, 83,000, a considerable proportion being ‘ assigned." 
A cadastral survey has been effected in 647 villages of the 
Jagdalpur faAs#/, and in most of these a regular settlement ° 
based on soil classification has been carried out. The remaining 
area is summarily settled, the rates being fixed on the seed 
required for each holding, or on the number of ploughs in the 
possession of the cultivators. The incidence of the land 
revenue per cultivated acre in the regularly settled tract is 
§annas 1 pie. The total expenditure in 1904 was 2-52 lakhs, 
the principal heads being Government tribute (Rs. 15,600"), 
allowances to the ruling family (Rs. 24,000), administration 
(Ks. 32,000), forests (Rs. 15,000), excise (Rs. 15,000), land 
revenue settlement (Rs. 7,700), and public works (Rs, 37,000). 
The tribute is liable to revision. Since 1893 the State has ex- 
pended 5-68 lakhs on public works, under the supervision of 
dences for the chief and the Administrator and for the samin- 
dar of Bhopilpatnam, office buildings at Jagdalpur and the head- 
quarters of fa4si/s, a school, dispensary, and sara at Jagdalpur. 
The State maintains 51 schools, including an English middle 
school at Jagdalpur, 4 vernacular middle schools, and a girls’ 
school, with a total of about 3,cco pupils. The expenditure 
on education in 1904 was Rs. ri,cco. Only 1,997 persons 
were retumed as able to read and write in rgo1, the proportion 
of literate males being 1-2 per cent. Dispensaries have been 
established at Jagdalpur, Antigarh, Kondegaon, Bhopalpatnam, 
Konda, and Bijapur, at which §9,c00 persons were treated in 
rgo4, and Ks. r2,c0o was expended on medical relief. 

Kanker. —Feudatory State in the Central Provinces, lying Descrip- 
between 20° 6’ and 20° 34° N. and 80° 41’ and 81° 43’ E., with St 
an area of 1,429 square miles. It is bounded on the north by 
Drug and Raipur Districts, on the east by Raipur, on the south 
by the State of Bastar, and on the west by Chinda. The head- 
quarters are at Kinker, a village with 3,906 inhabitants, situated 
on a small stream called the Dudh, 39 miles by road from 
Bengal-Nigpur Railway. Most of the State consists of hill and 
forest country; and except in the eastern portion along the 

' Besides this, Rs. 2,000 of the sum paid by the Jeypore estate for the 
Kotapad tract to the Madras Government is considered to be part of the 
Bastar tribute. 
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valley of the Mahinad! there are no extensive tracts of plain 
land, while the soil of the valley itself is interspersed with out- 
crops of rock and scattered boulders, The Mahdnad! enters 
Kinker at a short distance from its source, and flows through 
® the eastern part of the State, receiving the waters of numerous | 

. small streams from the hills. Gneiss of a granitoid character 
is the prevailing rock formation. The principal forest trees are 
teak, sa/ (Shorea robusta), sirsa (Dalbergia latifolia), and djdsal 
(Pterocarpus Marsupium). The ruling chief belongs to a very 
old Rajput family, and according to tradition his ancestors 
were raised to the throne by a vote of the people. During the 
supremacy of the Haihaivansi dynasty of Chhattisgarh, the chief 
of Kanker is shown in an old record as in subsidiary alliance 
with the ruling power, and as having held the Dhamtari tract 
within their territories. Under the Marithds the Kinker State 
was held on condition of furnishing a military contingent 500 
strong whenever required. In 1809 the chief was deprived of 
Kanker, but was restored to it in 1818 by the British Resident 
administering the Nagpur territories, on payment of an annual 
tribute of Rs. 500. This was remitted in 1823 on the resump- 
tion by the Government of certain manorial dues, and since 
then no tribute has been paid. The present chief, Lal Kamal 
Deo, was installed in 1904. The population in 190r was 
103,530 persons, having increased by 26 per cent. during the 
previous decade. Gonds form more than half the total popula- 
tion, and there are also a number of Halbas. Chhattisgarhi 
and Gondi are the languages spoken. 

Economic. The soil is for the most part light and sandy. Nearly 300 
square miles, or 21 per cent. of the total area, were occupied 
for cultivation in rgo4, and 284 square miles were actually 
undercrop. Rice covers nearly 130 square miles and #eden 32. 
The cultivated area has increased largely in recent years. There 
are 21 tanks which irrigate about 350 acres. The recent opening 
of a branch line to Dhamtari has brought the considerable 
forests of the State within reach of the railway, and a large 
income is obtained from sales of timber. About 333 square 
miles aré tree forest. The State contains 51 miles of 
metalled and 75 miles of unmetalled roads; the principal 
metalled road is from Dhamtari to Kanker. 

Adminis The total revenue in 1904 was Rs. 1,56,000, the principal 

heads of receipt being land revenue (Rs. 67,000), forests 

(Rs. 60,000), and excise (Rs. 20,000). The incidence of land 

revenue is less than 4 annas per acre of cropped area. The 

principal items of expenditure were Rs. 45,000 for the main- 
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tenance of the ruling family, Rs. r3,coo on general administra- 
tion, Rs. 8,300 on police, Rs. 4,200 on education, and Rs. 3,400 
on land revenue settlement. During twelve years since 1892-3 
a total of Rs. 1,14,000 has been expended on public works, 
under the supervision of the Engineer of the Chhattisgarh = 
States division. Besides the roads already mentioned, an 
office building, jail, schools, post office, and saraf or native 
travellers’ rest-house have been constructed at Kiinker, The 
State supports one vernacular middle and 16 primary schools, 
with a total of 1,316 pupils. Only go4 persons were returned 
as able to read and write in rgor, the proportion of male 
literates being 1-7 per cent. of the population. A dispensary 
is maintained at Kanker. <A Political Agent under the super- 
vision of the Commissioner, Chhattisgarh Division, controls the 
relations of the State with Government. 

Nandgaon State, —Faniatory tate in the Central. Pro- Descrip- 
vinces, lying between 20° 50’ and 21° 22’ N. and 80° 26’ and Historical, 
§1° 33° E,, with an area of 871 square miles. The main 
area of the State, comprised in the Nindgaon and Dongargaon 
Parganas, is situated between Chinda and Drug Districts to 
the south of Khairagarh ; but the three detached blocks of 
Pandideh, Patti, and Mohgaon lie to the north of this, being 
separated from it by portions of the Khairigarh and Chhul- 
khadain States and by Drug District. The capital is situated at 
Raj-NANDGAON, a station on the Bengal-Nagpur Railway. The 
Patti and Pandadeh tracts contain high hills and dense forests, 
and Dongargaon to the south ‘of them is composed mainly of 
broken ground with low peaks covered with a growth of scrub 
jungle. ‘Towards the east, however, the farganas of Nandgaon 
and Mohgaon lie in an open black soil plain of very great 
fertility. The Seonath river flows through the southern portion 
of the State, and the Bagh skirts it on the west. The ruling 
family are Bairigis by caste; and as celibacy is one of the 
observances of this order, the succession devolved until lately 
| on the c&e/é@ or disciple adopted by the maAanf or devotee. 
| The first #aAané, who came from the Punjab, started a money- 
| lending business in Ratanpur towards the end of the eighteenth 
| century with the countenance of the Marithd governor Bimbaji 
| Bhonsla. His successors acquired the pargenas of Pandideh 
and Nandgaon from the former Gond and Muhammadan 
landholders, in satisfaction of loans. Mohgaon was conferred 
on the fifth maAan? by the Raji of Nigpur with the status of 
samindér; and Dongargaon was part of the territory of a 
samindar who rebelled against the Bhonslas, and whose estate 
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was divided between the chiefs of Nandgaon and Khairigarh as 
a reward for crushing the revolt. Nandgaon became a Feuda- 
tory State in 1865. Ghdsi Dds, the seventh rasan? from the 
founder, was married and had a son, and in 1879 the Govern- 
ment of India informed him that his son would be allowed 
to succeed. ‘This son, the late Raja Bahadur Mahant Balrim 
Das, succeeded his father as a minor in 1883, and was 
installed in 1891, on the understanding that he would conduct 
the administration with the advice of a Diwin appointed by 
Government. He was distinguished by his munificent contri- 
butions to objects of public utility, among which may be 
mentioned the Raipur and Raj-Nandgaon water-works. He 
received the title of Kaji Bahadur in 1893, and died in 1897, 
leaving an adopted son Rajendra D&s, four years old, who 
has been recognized as the successor, During his minority 
the State ts being managed by Government, its administra- 
tion being controlled by a Political Agent under the supervision 
of the Commissioner, Chhattisgarh Division. In rg01 the 
population was 126,365, showing a decrease of 31 per cent. in 
the previous decade, during which the State was very severely 
affected by famine. The State contains one town, RaAj- 
NANDGAON, and 515 inhabited villages; and the density of 
population is 145 persons per square mile. ‘Telis, Gonds, Abirs 
or RAwats, and Chamirs are the principal castes. The majority 
of the population belong to Chhattisgarh, and except for a few 
thousand Marithis, the Chhattisgarhi dialect is the universal 

The greater part of the cultivated land consists of rich dark 
soil. In 1904 nearly 550 square miles, or 63 per cent. of the 
total area, were occupied for cultivation, of which 512 were 
under crop. ‘The cropped area has decreased in recent years 
owing to the unfavourable seasons. Rice covers 36 per cent. 
of the cultivated area, £odon 361 per cent., wheat 13 per cent., 
and linseed 4 per cent. Nearly 500 tanks have been con- 
structed for irrigation, which supply water to more than 
3,000 acres of rice land, while 500 acres on which vegetables 
are grown are irrigated from wells. About 14x square miles, 
or a sixth of the total area, are forest. Valuable timber is scarce, 
the forests being mainly composed of inferior species. Harré 
(Zerminalia Cheduéa) grows in abundance, and there are large 
areas of bamboo forest in the PattA tract. Limestone and iron 
ores exist, but are not worked at present. Brass vessels and 
Ornaments are made at Frise Se. This town also contains 
the Bengal-Nagpur Spinning and Weaving Mills, which were 
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erected by Raji Balrim Das and subsequently sold to a 
Calcutta firm, A new ginning factory is under construction: 

The Bengal-Nagpur Railway passes through the State, with 
stations at Raj-Nandgaon and Muripir. There are 148 miles 

of gravelled and 10 miles of embanked roads. The principal * 
routes are the great eastern road from Nagpur to Raipur, the 
Rij-Nindgaon-Khairfigarh, Raj-Nandgaon-Bijitola, and Raj- 
Nandgaon-Ghupsal roads. The bulk of the trade goes to Raj- 
Nindgaon station, which also receives the produce of the 
adjoining tracts of Raipur. 

The total revenue in rgoq4 was Rs. 3,49,000, the principal] Adminis- 
heads of receipt being land revenue and cesses (Rs. 2,45,000), ™""*- 
forests and excise (Rs. 20,000 each), and income tax (Rs. 18,000). 
The State has been cadastrally surveyed, and the system of 
Jand revenue assessment follows that prescribed for British 
Districts of the Central Provinces. A revised settlement was 
concluded in 1903, and the incidence of land revenue amounts 
to about 10 annas per acre. The village headmen have no 
proprietary rights, but receive a proportion of the ‘assets’ of 
the village. The total expenditure in 1904 was Rs. 2,63,000. 
The ordinary tribute paid to Government is at present 
Ks, 70,000, but is liable to periodical revision. Other items 
of expenditure were—allowances to the ruling family 
(Rs. 12,000), general administration (Rs. 83,000), public works 
(Ks. 28,coo', and loans and repayment of debt (Rs. 57,000). 
Since 1894, about 44 lakhs has been expended on public works, 
under the supermtendence of the Engineer of the Chhattisgarh 
| States division. The State supports 30 schools, including one 
| English middle, one vernacular middle, and one girls’ school, 
with a total of 2,571 pupils. Im roo4 the expenditure on 
| education was Rs. 9,900. At the Census of 1901, the number 

of persons returned as literate was 2,151, the proportion of 
males able to read and write being 3-4 percent. A dispensary 
is maintained at Raj-Nandgaon, at which 17,c00 patients 

were treated in rgo4. 
Raj-Nandgaon Town.—Head-quarters of the Nandgaon 
Feudatory State, Central Provinces, situated in 21° 5’ N. and 
Sr° 3’ E., on the Bengal-Nigpur Railway, 666 miles from 
Bombay. Population (rgor), 11,094. The large group of 
wuildings forming the RAja's palace covers more than five acres 
of land, surrounded by a garden with a maze. Another large 
and handsome garden contains a guest-house for European 
visitors and a menagerie. The affairs of the town are managed 
by a municipal committee, whose receipts average about 
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Rs, 33,000. The water-supply is obtained from the Seonath 
river, 24 miles distant. Filtration wells have been sunk in the 
river, and water is pumped into a service reservoir in the town. 
The works were opened in t&g4 and cost 1-25 lakhs. Raj- 
Nindgaon is the centre of trade for the surrounding area. 
The principal exports are grain and oilseeds, The Bengal: 
Nagpur Spinning and Weaving Mills were opened in 1894, with 
a capital of 6 lakhs, a large portion of which was contributed 
by the chief. They contain 208 looms and 1 5,176 spindles, 
employ 1,112 operatives, and produced 34,975 cwt. of yarn 
and 7,463 cwt. of cloth in rgo4, A cotton-gifining factory is 
under construction. A station of the American Pentecostal 
Mission has been established in the town. Raj-Nandgaon 
possesses an English middle school with 88 pupils, a girls’ 
school, three other schools, and a dispensary. 
Khairagarh.—Feudatory State in the Central Provinces, 
lying between 21° 4’ and 21° 34’ N. and 80° 27’ and 81° 12’ E., 
with an area of 931 square miles. ‘The State consists of three 
separate sections, and is situated on the western border of Drug 
Ihistrict, with which, and with the States of Chhuikhadain, 
Kawardha, and Nandgaon, its boundaries interlace. Of these 
three sections, the small fargane of Khulwa to the north-west 
was the original domain of the chiefs of Khairagarh ; Khamaria 
on the north-east was seized from the Kawardhd State at 
the end of the eighteenth century in lieu of asmall loan; while 
of the main area of the estate in the south, the Khairagarh 
tract was received at an early date from the Mandla Rajas, and 
that of Dongargarh represents half the estate of a samindar 
who rebelled against the Marithas, and whose territory, when 
the rebellion was crushed by the chiefs of Khairagarh and 
Nindgaon, was divided between them. The head-quarters 
are at Khairfigarh, a village of 4,656 inhabitants, situated 
23 miles from boththe Dongargarh and Raj-Nandgaon stations 
on the Bengal-Nagpur Railway. The western tracts of the 
State are hilly, but those to the east lie in a level black 
soil plain of great fertility, The ruling family are considered 
to be Nigvansi Rajputs and to be connected with the house 
of Chota Nigpur. Their pedigree dates back to a. p. 740, 
The present chief, Kamal Narayan Singh, was installed in 
r8g0 at the age of twenty-three years, and the hereditary 
title of Raja was conferred on him in 1898. He conducts 
the admitistration of the State with the advice of a Diwan 
appointed by Government, under the supervision of the Political 
Agent for the Chhattisgarh Feudatory States. The population 
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In TOOT Was 137,554, showing a decrease of 24 per cent. in the 
previous decade, during which the State was severely affected by 
famine. There are one town, DonGarcarn (population, 5,856), 
and 497 inhabited villages. The density of population is 147 
persons per square mile. Gonds, Lodhis, Chamars, and 
Ahirs are the most important castes numerically; the people 
belong almost entirely to Chhattisgarh, and the local dialect 
of Hind! named after this tract is universally spoken. 


The eastern part of the State is a fertile expanse of black Economic, 


soil, while in the west the land is light and sandy. In 1904 
nearly 543 square miles, or 58 per cent. of the total area, were 
occupied for cultivation, and nearly 486 square miles were 
under crop. Aden covers 41 per cent. of the cropped area, 
rice 21 per cent., and wheat 22 per cent. The cultivated area 
has decreased by about 7o square miles since 1894. There 
are 224 irrigation tanks, by which about 3,000 acres are 
protected. About 165 square miles are covered with forest, 
the principal species being teak, difdsa/ (Plerocarpus Marsu- 
fiwm), and bamboos. Brass vessels and wooden furniture are 
made at Khairigarh town, and carpets of a good quality are 
produced in the jail. The rolling of native cigarettes gives 
employment toa considerable number of persons. The Bengal- 
Nagpur Railway passes through the south of the State, with 
the stations of Bortalao, Dongargarh, and Musra within its 
limits, About 63 miles of embanked and 57 miles of unem- 
banked roads have been constructed, the most important being 
those from Dongargarh through Khairigarh to Kawardha, and 
from Khairigarh to Raj-Nandgaon. Exports of produce are 
taken to Raj-Nandgaon and Dongargarh railway stations. 


The total revenue of the State in 1904 was Ks. 3103,000 Adn — 


Rs, 1,854,000 being realized from land revenue, Rs. 29,000 
from forests, and Rs. 21,000 from excise. The incidence of 
land revenue is R. o-10-5 per occupied acre. A regular 
cadastral survey has been carried out, and the method of 
assessment is that prescribed for British Districts. The 
revenue 1s settled’ with the -headmen of villages, who are 
allowed a commission of 20 or jo per cent. of the ‘assets,’ 
but have no proprietary rights. The rents of the cultivators 
are also fixed at settlement. The expenditure in 1904 was 
Rs, 3,18,000, the principal items being Government tribute 
(Rs. 70,000), private expenses of the ruling family (Rs. 90,000), 
general administration (Rs. 21,000), public works (Rs. 20,000), 
education (Ks. 9,000), and medical relief (Rs. 4,000). Some 
arrears of tribute and Government loans were also repaid in that 
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year. In respect of tribute Khairfigarh was treated by the 
Marithds as an ordinary estate, and the revenue was periodically 
raised on a scrutiny of the ‘assets.’ It is now fixed by Govern- 
ment for a term of years. During the twelve years ending 1905 
nearly 3-84 lakhs has been expended on the improvement of 
communications and the erection of public buildings. The 
State maintains 26 schools, including a high school at Khairagarh, 
middle schools at Khairigarh, Dongargarh, and Khamarui, and 
a girls’ school at Dongargarh, with a total of 1,931 pupils. At 
the Census of 1g01 the number of persons returned as able 
to read and write was 2,064, the proportion of male literates 
being 2-9 per cent. of the population. Dispensaries are main- 
tained at Khairagarh town and Dongargarh, in which 12,000 
persons were treated in 1904. 

1 —Town in the Khairigarh Feudatory State, 
Central Provinces, situated in 21° 21’ N.and 80° 46’ E., on the 
Bengal-Nigpur Railway, 647 miles from Bombay. Population 
(1901), 5,856. Dongargarh is the centre of trade for the 
adjoining tracts of country, and a large weekly grain market 
is held. A number of railway officials are stationed here, and 
it is the head-quarters of a company of volunteers. There 
are a vernacular middle school, a girls’ school, and a dis- 
pensary. 

Chhuikhadain (or Kondki).—Feudatory State in the 
Central Provinces, lying between 21° 30° and 21 38 N. 
and 80° 53° and 81° ar’ E. This small State consists of 
three detached blocks and a single village lying m the mech 
tract of black soil at the foot of the eastern range of the 
Satpura Hills, and surrounded by the Khairigarh and Nindgaon 
States and the sasdadans of Drug District. The total area 
if 154 square miles, almost the whole of which is a fertile 
cultivated plain. The head-quarters, Chhuikhadan (* the quarry 
of white clay’), is situated 31 miles from both the Raj-Nandgaon 
and Dongargarh stations of the Bengal-Nagpur Railway, the 
road to Chhutkhadin being through Khairigarh. Its popula- 
tion in tgo01 was 2,085. The ruling family belongs to a sect 
of Hairigis among whom marriage is permitted, and the 
succession is determined by the ordinary law of primogeniture. 
The nucleus of the State was formerly the Kondki tract of 
the Parpodi samiadari, which was acquired from the camindar 
in satisfaction of a loan by Mahant Rip Das, the founder of 
the Chhuikhadin family, about the middle of the eighteenth 
century. His successor, Tulsi Dis, was recognized by the 
Bhonsla Raji of Nagpur as saminddr of KondkA about 1780, 
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and the status of Feudatory chief was conferred on the family 
in 1865. In 1867, 0n the accession of Mahant Shim Kishor 
Das, who had for some years previously been virtual ruler, 
the chief was required, in consequence of his tyrannous 
behaviour to the headmen of villages, to conduct the ad- »® 
ministration with the advice of a Diwiin appointed by Govern- F 
ment. Sham Kishor Das died in 1896, and his son and 
successor, Radha Ballabh Kishor Das, was poisoned two years 
later, together with one of his sons, by arsenic administered 
by a relative. The offender and his accomplice were convicted 
by a special court and executed; and the eldest son, Digbijai 
Jugal Kishor Das, a boy of fifteen years of age, succeeded, the 
estate being managed by Government during his minority. 
This boy, who was very weakly, died in 1993, and was 
succeeded by his younger brother, Bhadav Kishor Dis, aged 
fourteen years, who is being educated at the Rajkumar College, 
Raipur. The population of the State in 1901 was 26,365, 
having decreased by 27 "per cent, in the previous decade, 
The number of inhabited villages is 107, and the density 
of population 171 persons per square mile. Gonds, Lodhis, 
Telis, and Ahirs are the principal castes, and the whole 
population speaks the Chhattisgarhi dialect of Hind. 

The State contains a large area of fertile black soil, and Economic. 
114 square miles, or 74 per cent. of the total area, were 
occupied for cultivation in 1904, af which 104 were under crop. 
Kodon covers 53 square miles of the cropped area, wheat 19 
square miles, and rice 9,coo acres. The State forests Comprise 
an area of only 15 square miles, and except for a little teak 
contain no valuable timber. The gravelled road from Dongar- 
.garh to Pandarid passe: through Chhulkhadin, and the length 
of rs miles within its borders was constructed and is main- 
tained from State funds. 

The total revenue in 1904 was Rs. 73,000, of which Adminis- 
Rs. 56,000 was derived from land, Rs. 2,000 from forests, and “*4"* 
Rs, 4,000 from excise. The incidence of land revenue is 
11 annas 4 pies per cultivated acre. ‘The total expenditure in 
Government tribute (Rs. 15,000), allowances to the ruling 
family (Rs. 7,309), general administration (Rs. 7,000), and public 
works (Rs. 26,000), Seven schools with 572 pupils are sup- 
ported from the State funds, including a vernacular middle 
school at Chhuikhadin. The expenditure on education 1s 
about Rs. 2,000. In 1go1 the number of persons returned 
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as literate was 468, the proportion of males able to read and 
write being 3-6 percent. A dispensary is maintained at Chhul- 
khadin, at which about 4,800 persons were treated in 1904. 
The administration of the State ts supervised by a Political 
Agent under the Commissioner, Chhattisgarh Division. 
Kawardha.—Feudatory State in the Central Provinces, 
situated between 21° 50° and 22° 30° N. and 80" 50’ and 
81° 26 E., with an area of 798 square miles. It lies on the 
border of the eastern range of the Satpuri Hills, between 
the Districts of Balaghat, Drug, Bilaspur, and Mandla. The 
western half of the State consists of hill and forest country, 
while to the east 1s an open plain. Kawardhd (population, 
4,772), the head-quarters, is 54 miles from Tilda station on 
the Bengal-Naigpur Railway. The name is believed to be a 
corruption of Kabirdham or ‘the seat of Kabir,’ and Kawardha 
is the official head-quarters of the maAanfs of the Kabirpanthi 
sect. At the village of Chhapn, ir miles to the west of 
Kawardha, is situated the fine old temple of Bhoram Deo. 
It is highly decorated, contains several inscriptions, and 1s 
assigned to the eleventh century, The Kawardhd family are 
Raj Gonds and are related to the samindars of Pandarid in 
Bilaspur, the Kawardha branch being the junior. In the event 
of failure of heirs, a younger son of the Pandarii samiadar 
succeeds. The estate was conferred for military services by 
Raghujf Bhonsla. The present chief, Jadunith Singh, suc- 
ceeded in 1891 at the age of six years. He ts being educated 
at the Rajkumar College, Raipur, and dunng his minority the 
State 1s administered through the Political Agent for the 
Chhattisgarh Feudatory States. The State contains 346 in- 
habited villages, and the population 1 In 190% was 57,474. It 
decreased by 37 per cent. in the preceding decade, during 


which Kawardhd was severely affected by famine in several 


years. The density is 72 persons per square mile. Gonds, 
Chamirs, Kurmis, and Telis are the principal castes, and 
the Chhattisgarhi dialect of Hindi is universally spoken. 

In the open country there 1s a considerable quantity of good 
black soil, Included in Kawardhad are the three subordinate 
famindari estates of Bord, Bhonda, and Rengikhar, with an 
estimated total area of 405 square miles, These have not 
been surveyed, and no statistics for them are available. Of 
the remaining area, which has been cadastrally surveyed, 242 


Square miles are occupied for cultivation, of which 222 are 





under crop, The cropped area has considerably decreased in 
recent years owing to the unfavourable seasons, ‘The principal 
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crops are Aodon, which covers reo square miles, wheat 33, rice 35, 

and cotton 54. Only 165 acres are irrigated from wells. About as 
452 square miles, or more than half the total area of the State, 

are forest. The forests consist mainly of inferior species, and 

sai (Shorea robwsfa) is the principal timber tree. The State © 
contains 36 miles of gravelled and 74 miles of embanked < 
constructed under the supervision of the Engineer of the 
Chhattisgarh States division. The principal routes are those 

from Dongargarh to Pandarid, and from Kawardha to Simga. 

The revenue of the State in r904 amounted to Rs. 1,10,000, Revenue 

of which Rs. 7o,c00 was derived from land, Rs. 13,000 from "4.94 
forests, and Rs. 10,000 from excise. The system of land 4 
revenue assessment is the same as in British territory, but 
the headmen of villages have no proprietary rights. Excluding 
the samindari estates, which pay a revenue of Rs. 1,630, the : 
incidence of land revenue is § annas 9 pies per cultivated acre. 
The usual cesses are realized with the land revenue. The 
expenditure In 1904 amounted to Rs. 1,12,000, the principal 
items being Government tribute (Rs. 32,000), allowances to the 
ruling family (Rs. 13,500), public works (Rs. 9,000), general 
administration (Rs. 9,600), and police (Rs. 6,c0o)}, The tribute 
is liable to periodical revision. Since 1893 the State has 
allotted Rs. 1,60,oco to public works, which has been mainly 
expended in the construction of the roads already mentioned 
and of buildings for the State offices. The expenditure on 
education in tgo4 was Ks, 2,900, from,which 12 schools with 
about goo pupils are maintained. Only 879 persons were 
returned as literate in 1901, the proportion of the popula- 
tion able to read and write being 3 per cent. A dispensary 
has been established at Kawardha, at which 15.000 persons 
were treated in rgo4. The relations of the State with Govern- 
ment are in charge of a Political Agent, under the supervision 
of the Commissioner, Chhattisgarh Division. 

Sakit--Feudatory State in the Central Provinces, lying Desertp- 
between 21° 55’ and 22° 11’ N. and 82° 45" and 83° 2’ E., with "ve 
an area of 138 square miles, It is bounded by Bilaspur District 
on the west and by the Raigarh State on the east. The head- 
quarters are at Sakti (population, 1,791), a station on the Bengal- 
Nagpur Railway, Along the north of the State extends a section 
of the Korba range of hills, and beneath these a strip of undu- 
lating plain country of Chhattisgarh tapers to the south, The 
ruling family are Rij Gonds. ‘The legend is that their ancestors 
-were twin brothers who were soldiers of the Raja of Sambalpur, 
but they only had wooden swords. When the Raji heard of 
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tion of the State in rg01 was 174,929, having mcreased by 
4 per cent. during the previous decade. The State contains 
one town, Rarcarn (population, 6,764), and 721 inhabited 
villages. The density of population is 117 persons per square 
mile, Raigarh lies on the border-line dividing Chhattisgarh 
and the Oriya country, 80 per cent. of its residents speaking 
the Chhattisgarhi dialect and 15 per cent. Oriya, Its popula- 
tion is mainly aboriginal, Kawars numbering 30,ce0 and 
16,000. Next to these, Gdndas and Rawats are the 
most numerous castes. 


Economic: Black soil is found in small quantities towards the Bilaspur 


border, but the yellow rice land of Chhattisgarh extends over 
most of the State. About 470 square miles, or 32 per cent. 
of the total area, were occupied for cultivation in rooq, of 
which 375 square miles were under crop. About 80 per cent. 
of the cultivated area is under rice, and next to this the most 
important crops are pulses covering 28,000 acres, fi/ 9,000, 
and Aeden 8,000. The cropped area has increased by 11 per 
cent since 1881, More than 1,800 tanks have been constructed 
for irrigation, which supply water to 7,o00 acres under normal 
circumstances, About soo square miles, or a third of the 
whole area, are under forest. The principal timber trees are 
sil (Shorea robusta), saf (Terminalia tomentosa), and #ijasal 
(Prerocarpus Marsupium). Iron ore and coal have been found 
in the State; the former is worked by native methods, and 
agricultural implements are exported to the neighbouring 
territories. usar silk of a superior quality is made at Raigarh, 
Among the local products may be noted cucumber seeds, 
which are exported to a considerable extent. The main line 
of the Bengal-Nagpur Railway passes through the centre of 
the State, with stations at Raigarh, Naharpali, Khursia, and 
Jamgaon. Four miles of metalled and 212 miles of unmetalled 
Khursif to Dhabra. 

The total revenue in 1904 was Rs. 1,50,000, of which 
Rs. 68,000 was derived from land, Rs. 34,c00 from forests, 
and Rs. 30,ceo from excise. A cadastral survey has been 
carried out, and the system of land revenue assessment is based 
on that in force in British territory. The revenue is settled 
with the headmen of villages, who are allowed to retain 
a portion of the ‘assets,’ but have no proprietary nghts. The 
incidence of land revenue is less than 4 annas per occupied 
acre. The expenditure in 1904 was Rs. 1,31,000, the principal 
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items being Government tribute (Rs, 4,000), expenses of the 
ruling family (Rs. 34,000), administration in all departments 
(Rs. 55,000), and public works (Rs. 31,000). The tribute is liable 
to periodical revision. The expenditure on publié works since 
1893, under the supervision of the Engineer of the Chhattisgarh @ 
States division, has amounted to Rs. 1,36,000, including the 
construction of the roads already mentioned, a number of 
tanks, various buildings for public offices and schools, and 
a residence for the chief. The educational institutions com- 
prise 24 schools with 1,786 pupils, including English and 
vernacular middle schools and 2 girls’ schools. ‘The expendi- 
ture on education in 1904 was Rs. 7,800. In 1901 the 
number of persons returned as literate was 2,963, the pro- 
portion of males able to read and write being 3-3 per cent. 
4\ dispensary is maintained at Raigarh town, at which 37,000 
persons were treated in 1904. A Political Agent under the 
supervision of the Commissioner, Chhattisgarh Division, con- 
trols the relations of the State with Government 

Raigarh Town,—Head-quarters of the Fendatory, State of 
the same name, Central Provinces, situated in 21° 54 N. and 
83° 24 E., on the Kelo river, and on the Bengal-Nagpur Rail- 
way, 363 files from Caleutta. Population (1901), 6,764. The 
town contains an old fort built at the time of the Maratha 
invasions. Raigarh is a centre for local trade, and is increasing 
im importance. The principal industry is the manufacture of 
fasar silk cloth, considerable quantities of which are exported. 
Glass bangles are also made, Raigarh possesses an English 
school, a primary school, a girls’ school, and a dispensary. 

_Sarangarh State.— Feudatory State in the Central Pro- eel 

vinces, lying between 21° 2r’ and 21°45" N. and 82° 54° and bistorica ahntare 
34° 26 26° E., with an area of 540 square miles. It is situated 
between Bilaspur and Sambalpur Districts on the west and 
east, while the Mahdnadi river divides it from the Raigarh 
State and the Chandarpur samind@ri on the north. The head- 
quarters, ‘Sdrangarh, Is 32 miles from Raigarh station on the 
Bengal-Nigpur Railway. The country is generally level ; but 
a chain of hills runs from north to south across the centre of 
the State dividing the Sarangarh and Saria farganas, and ° 
another range extends along the southern border adjoining the 
Phuljhar samindar? of Raipur. The ruling family are Raj 
Gonds, who, according to their own traditions, migrated from 
Bhandara many generations ago, Sirangarh was at first a 
dependency of the Ratanpur kingdom, and afterwards became 
one of the eighteen Garhjat States subordinate to Sambalpur. 
Hh a2 
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this, he determined to punish them for keeping such useless 
weapons ; and in order to expose them, he directed that they 
should slaughter the sacrificial buffalo on the next Dasahra 
festival, The brothers, on being informed of the order, were in 
great trepidation, but the goddess Devi appeared to them in 
a dream and said that all would be well, When the time came 
they severed the head of the buffalo with one stroke of their 
wooden swords. The Raji was delighted at their marvellous 
performance, and asked them to name their reward. They 
asked for as much land as would be enclosed between the 
lines over which they could walk in one day. This request 
was granted, the Raja thinking they would only get a small 
plot. The distances walked by them, however, enclosed the 
present Sakti State, which their descendants have since held. 
The swords are preserved in the family and worshipped at the 
Dasahra. The last chief, Riji Ranjit Singh, was deprived of 
his powers in 1875 for gross oppression and attempts to support 
false representations by means of forged documents, and the 
management of the State was assumed by the British Govern- 
ment. In r8g9z2 Rip Narayan Singh, the eldest son of the 
ex-Riji, was installed as chief of Sakti, on his engaging that 
he would be guided in all matters of administration by the 


advice of a Diwin appointed by Government. This restriction 


was subsequently removed, but was reimposed in rgoz. The 
relations of the State with Government are in charge of a 
Political Agent, under the supervision of the Commissioner, 
Chhattisgarh Division. The population in tgor was 22,301, 
having decreased by 12 per cent. during the preceding decade. 
The number of inhabited villages is 122, and the density of 
population 162 persons per square mile. Gonds and Kawars 
are the most numerous castes, and the whole population speak 
the Chhattisgarhi dialect of Hindi. 





since 1893, in | which year the last settlement of revenue was 
made. In 1904 it was estimated that 73 square miles, or 
53 per cent. of the total area, were cultivated. Of this, 
50 square miles were under rice, the other crops being Adon 
and wrad. It is believed that there has been little alteration 
in the cropping since 1893. The State contains 258 irrigation 
tanks. The forests lie in the sé/ belt and sa/ (Shorea rodwsti) 
is the principal timber tree, but there is also a little teak. 
Timber and other forest produce are RSI 
cocoons are gathered for the local demand. 
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The revenue in rgoq was Rs, 38,000, of which Rs. 21,000 Revenue 
was derived from land, Rs, 6,900 from forests, and Rs. 4,000 oar ie 
from excise, The State has been cadastrally surveyed, and in tion 
1893 @ summary settlement was made on a rough valuation of 
the village lands, The villages are generally let to fAckadars ™ 
or farmers, and many of these have been secured against eject- . 
ment. The expenditure in 1904 was Rs, 31,000, the principal 
items being general administration (Rs. 11,000), expenses of the 
ruling family (Rs, 8,600), and repayment of loans (Rs. 1,200). 

The Government tribute is Rs. 1,300, and is liable to revision. 

The chief also owns ten villages in Bilaspur District in ordinary 
proprietary right. The State has not sought the assistance of 
the Engineer of the Chhattisgarh States division, and manages 
its own public works. It supports four vemacular schools, with 
28o pupils, at an annual expenditure of Rs. 400, and a dispensary 
at Sakti. 

Raigarh State. — Feudatory State in the Central wget thea 
vinces, lying between 21° 42" and 22°33 N. and 82°59’ fT Lede 
$3° 48" E., with an area of 1,486 square miles. Bilaspur and 
Sambalpur Ihstricts enclose it on the west and east, while the 
northern portion of the State projects into the territories of 
Chota Nagpur. Along the southern border flows the Mahdnadf 
river. The head-quarters, Raicarn Town, is a station on the 
Bengal-Nagpur Railway. The northern half of the State running 
up to the Chota Nagpur plateau consists mainly of forest-clad 
hills. ‘The Chauwardhal range runs from west to east across 
Its centre, and south of this lie the open plains of Raigarh and 
Bargarh divided by the Mand, a tributary of the Mahdnaail. 

The Kelo, another affluent, passes the town of Raigarh. The 
ruling family are Raj Gonds, who say they came originally 
from Wairdgarh in Chinda, and obtained some villages and 
settled in this locality about the beginning of the eighteenth 
century. Jujhar Singh, the fifth Raji, concluded a subsidiary 
treaty of alliance with the East India Company about 1800, on 
the annexation by the Marithis of Sambalpur, to which Raigarh 
had hitherto been feudatory. In 1833 his son Deonith Singh 
crushed a rebellion raised by the Raja of Bargarh, and as a 
reward obtained that part of his territories which now consti- 
tutes the Bargarh fargana. He subsequently did good service 
in the Mutiny, and his son was made a Feudatory chief in 
1567. The present chief, Bhip Deo Singh, was born in 1869 
and installed in 1894, without special restrictions as to the 
methods of his administration. He speaks English, and 
exercises a personal control over public business. The popula- 
cur. Hh 
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tion of the State in 1901 was 174,929, having increased by 

4 per cent. during the previous decade. The State contams 

one town, Raicaru (population, 6,764), and 721 inhabited 

villages. The density of population is 117 persons per square 
mile, Raigarh lies on the border-line dividing Chhattisgarh 

. and the Oriyd country, 80 per cent. of its residents speaking 
the Chhattisgarh dialect and 15 per cent. Oriya. Its popula- 
tion is mainly aboriginal, Kawars numbering 30,000 and 
Gonds 16,coo. Next to these, Gindas and Riwats are the 
most numerous castes. 

Economic: Black soil is found in small quantities towards the Bilispur 
border, but the yellow rice land of Chhattisgarh extends over 
most of the State. About 470 square miles, or 32 per cent. 
of the total area, were occupied for cultivation in rogo4, of 
which 375 square miles were under crop. About 80 per cent. 
of the cultivated area is under rice, and next to this the most 
important crops are pulses covering 28,coo acres, f/ 9,000, 
and feden 8,000. The cropped area has increased by 11 per 
cent since 1881. More than 1,800 tanks have been constructed 
for irrigation, which supply water to 7,000 acres under normal 
circumstances. About 500 square miles, or a third of the 
whole area, are under forest. The principal timber trees are 
sai (Shorea rodusta), say (Terminadia fomentosa), and #ijasal 
(Pterecarpus Marsupium). Tron ore and coal have been found 
in the State; the former is worked by native methods, and 
agricultural implements are exported to the neighbouring 
territories. Zusar silk of a superior quality is made at Raigarh. 
Among the local products may be noted cucumber seeds, 
which are exported to a considerable extent. The main line 
of the Bengal-Nagpur Railway passes through the centre of 
the State, with stations at Raigarh, Niharpili, Khursid, and 
Jamgaon. Four miles slogans and a2 miles of unmetalled 
from Reich to Sirangarh, saddens and Lailang®, and from 
Khursii to Dhabra. 

Revente The total revenue in 1904 was Ks. 1,50,000, of which 

Rs. 68,o00 was derived from land, Rs. 34,000 from forests, 

tion. and Ks. 30,000 from excise. A cadastral survey has been 
carried out, and the system of land revenue assessment is based 
on that in force in British territory. The revenue is settled 
with the headmen of villages, who are allowed to retain 
a portion of the ‘assets, but have no propnetary nghts. The 
incidence of land revenue is less than 4 annas per occupied 
acre, The expenditure in rgo4 was Rs. 1,31,000, the principal 
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items being Government tribute (Rs. 4,000), expenses of the 
ruling family (Rs, 34,000), administration in all departments 
(Rs. 55,000), and public works (Rs. 31,000). The tribute is liable 
to periodical revision. ‘The expenditure on public works since 
1893, under the supervision of the Engineer of the Chhattisgarh @ 
States division, has amounted to Rs. 1,36,000, including the 
construction of the roads already mentioned, a number of 
tanks, various buildings for public offices and schools, and 
a residence for the chief. The educational institutions com- 
prise 24 schools with 1,736 pupils, including English and 
vernacular middle schools and 2 girls’ schools. The expend- 
ture on education in 1904 was Rs. 7,800. In gor the 
number of persons returned as literate was 2,963, the pro- 
portion of males able to read and write being 3-3 per cent. 
A dispensary is maintained at Raigarh town, at which 37,cco 
persons were treated in 1904, A Political Agent under the 
supervision of the Commissioner, Chhattisgarh Division, con- 
trols the relations of the State with Government. 

Raigarh Town,—Head-quarters of the Feadatory State of 
the same name, Central Provinces, situated in 21° 54° N. and 
83° 24" E., on the Kelo river, and on the Bengal-Nagpur Rail- 
way, 363 miles from Calcutta. Population (1901), 6,764. The 
town contains an old fort built at the time of the Marathi 
invasions. Raigarh is a centre for local trade, and is increasing 
in importance. The principal industry is the manufacture of 
fasar silk cloth, considerable quantities of which are exported. 
Glass bangles are also made. Raigarh possesses an English 
school, a primary school, a girls’ school, and a dispensary. 

Sairangarh State.—Feudatory State in the Central Pre Dee 
vinées, lying between 21° 2r’ and 21° 45' N. and 82° 56° and pig orical. 
83° 26' E., with an area of 540 square miles. It is situated 
between Bilaspur and Sambalpur Districts on the west and 
east, while the Mahdnadi river divides it from the Raigarh 
State and the Chandarpur somindari on the north. The head- 
quarters, Sdrangarh, is 32 miles from Raigarh station on the 
Bengal-Nagpur Railway, ‘The country is generally level; but 
a chain of hills runs from north to south across the centre: of 
the State dividing the Sarangarh and Sarid porgamas, and ~~ _ 
another range extends along the southern border adjoining the 
Phuljhar samindaéri of Raipur. The ruling family are Raj 
Gonds, who, according to their own traditions, migrated from 
Bhandira many generations ago. Sirangarh was at first a 
dependency of the Katanpur —— and afterwards became 
one of the eighteen Garhjat States | subordinate to Sambalpur. 

Hh: 
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It has been under Government management since 1878, in 
consequence of the deaths of two chiefs at short intervals. 
The present chief, Lal Jawahir Singh, was born in 1886 and 
is now (1906) being educated at the Rajkumar College, Raipur. 
During his minority Sarangarh is administered by the Political 
Agent for the Chhattisgarh Feudatory States. The population 
in Tgot was 79,900, having decreased by 4 per cent. during 
the previous decade. There are one town, SARANGARH (popula- 
tion, 5,227), and 455 inhabited villages, and the density of 
population is 147 persons per square mile. About three-fourths 
of the population speak the Chhattisgarhi dialect of Hindi, and 
the remainder the Oriya language, and these statistics indicate 
the proportions in which the population has been recruited 
from Chhattisgarh and Orissa. The forest tribes are not 
found in large numbers, and the principal castes are Gandas, 
Rawats or Gahris, Chamars, and Koltds. 

The soil is generally light and sandy and of inferior quality, 
but the cultivators are industrious, and supplement its de- 
ficiencies by manure and irrigation. In 1904 the area occupied 
for cultivation amounted to 254 square miles, or 47 per cent. of 
the total area, having increased by 26 per cent. since the last 
revenue settlement in 1888. The cropped area amounts to 212 
square miles, of which rice occupies 163 square miles, wrad 
§,c00 acres, and doden 6,000. There are about 790 tanks and 
600 wells, from which about 1o,ooo acres can be irrigated under 
normal circumstances. The forests occur in patches all over 
the open country, and are not extensive or valuable. There is 
a small quantity of sa/ (Shorea robusta), but the bulk of the 
forests are composed of inferior trees. Iron ore is found in 
small quantities in two or three localities, (Jusar silk and 
coarse country cloth are the only manufactures. The State 
contains 57 miles of gravelled and 40 miles of embanked 
roads. The principal outlet for produce is the Sarangarh- 
Raigarh road. There is also some traffic from Seraipali to 
Sarangarh, and from Sarid to Raigarh. 

The total revenue of the State in r90q was Rs. 80,000, of 
which Rs. 50,000 was derived from land, Rs. 8,000 from forests, 
and Rs. 9,oc0 from excise. The village areas have been 
cadastrally surveyed, and a regular settlement on the system 
followed in British territory was effected in 1904. ‘The land 
revenue was raised by Rs. 9,000 or 2r per cent., the incidence 
being about 5 annas per cultivated acre. The total expenditure 
In 1904 was Rs. 67,000, the principal items being Government 
tribute (Rs. 3,509), allowances to the chief's family (Rs. 11,000), 
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general administration (Rs, 8,800), police (Rs. 4,600), and public 
works (Rs. 14,000). The tribute is liable to periodical revision. 
During eleven years since 1893 a sum of 1-74 lakhs has been 
spent on public works, under the supervision of the Engineer 
of the Chhattisgarh States division. In addition to the roads 
already mentioned, various buildings have been constructed for 
public offices. The educational institutions comprise 18 schools 


with 1,472 pupils, including 2 vernacular middle schools and 


a girls’ school. In 1901 the number of persons returned as 
literate was 2,426, the proportion of the males able to read and 
write being 6 percent. These results compare not unfavourably 
with the average for neighbouring British Districts. The expendi- 
turé on education in 1904 was Rs. 4,500. A dispensary is main- 
tained at Sdrangarh, at which 16,000 patients were treated in 
1904, 

Sadrangarh Town.—Head-quarters of the Feudatory State 
of the same name, Central Provinces, situated in 21° 35’ N. and 
83° 5’ E., 32 miles by road from Raigarh railway station. Popu- 
lation (rge1), 5,227. Within the town is a large tank with a row 
of temples on the northern bank, the oldest temple being that 
of Somleswari Devi, built 200 years ago by a Diwan of the 
State. The only important industry is the weaving of sasar 
silk cloth, in which about fifty families are engaged. Sadrangarh 
possesses a vernacular middle school, a girls’ school, and a 
dispensary. | 

Jashpur.—Tributary State in the Central Provinces, lying 
between 22° 17’ and 23° 15" N. and 83° 30 and 84° 24’ E., 
with an area of 1,948' square miles. Till 1905 it was included 
in the Chot& Nagpur States of Bengal. It is bounded on the 
north and west by the Surgujd State; on the east by the Ranchi 
District of Bengal; and on the south by Gingpur, Udaipur, 
and Raigarh. Jashpur consists in almost equal proportions of 
highland and lowland. On the Ranchi side the magnificent 
table-land of UrarGHAT attains an average elevation of 2,200 
feet above the sea, and is fringed by hills which in places rise 
a thousand feet higher. On the east the Uparghat blends 
it springs from the lowland region known as the Hetghat in 
a scarped fortress-like wall, buttressed here and there by 
projecting masses of rock. The Uparghat again ts divided by 
a slight depression from the still loftier plateau of Knunia, 





1 This figure, which differs from the area shown in the Census Report of 
1go1, was supplied by the Sarveyor-General. 
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which occupies the north-western comer of the State, forming 
the watershed between the Ib and the Kanhar, a tributary of 
the river Son, This plateau consists of trap-rock topped with 
volcanic laterite, overlying the granite and gneiss which form 
the surface rocks at lower elevations. The lowlands of the 
Hetghat and of Jashpur proper lie in successive steps 
descending towards the south, broken by ranges of low ae 
isolated bluffs, and bare masses of gneiss and other meta 
morphic rocks. The granite of this low region frequently 
rises into bare round knolls, the most conspicuous of which is 
called the Burha from its fancied resemblance to an old man's 
bald head. The principal peaks are RawiyuLa (3,527 feet), 
Korwar (3,393 feet), and Braramurio (3,390 feet). The 
chief river is the [b, which flows through the State from north 
to south. Several waterfalls are found along its course, the 
finest being formed by the rush of its waters over a square 
mass of trap-rock, where it passes from the high table-land of 
the Uparghat into the flat country of Jashpur proper. Owing 
to numerous rapids, the river is not navigable below these falls. 
The smaller nvers of Jashpur are mere hill streams, all of 
which are fordable except at brief intervals during the rains. 

In the north these are feeders of the Kanhar, and flow cowards 
the valley of the Ganges, while on the south they run into the 
Ib and contribute to the river system of Orissa, Gold is 
obtained in small quantities from the banks and bed of the 
Ib river, near the Gangpur border, by the Jhora Gonds, who 
wash the soil; they make over the gold to the Raji and are 
paid by him in rice. Iron is procured in a nodular form in 
the hilly tracts, and is smelted by aboriginal tribes for export. 
The forests consist largely of sa/ (Shorea roéwsta), sissi 
(Dalbergia Sissoo), and ebony (Diospyros melanoxylon), but 
owing to their distance from the railway there is as yet little 
demand for the timber; those near the Gangpur border have 
recently, however, been leased to acontractor. Besides timber, 
the chief jungle products are lac, faser silk, and beeswax, all 
of which are exported, soda grass (Jschacmtm angwstifolium), 
and a large number of edible roots and indigenous drugs. 
The jungles contain tigers, leopards, wolves, bears, buffaloes, 
bison, and many kinds of deer. 

The State of Jashpur was ceded to the British Government 
by the provisional agreement concluded with Mudhoji Bhonsla 
in 1818. Although noticed in the second article of this 
agreement as a separate State, Jashpur was at first treated in 
some measure as a fief of Surgujd, and the tribute, the amount 
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of which was last fixed in 1899 at Rs. 1,250, is still paid 
through that State. The chief, however, is not bound to 
render any feudal service to Surguja. ‘The population increased 
from 113,636 in 1891 to 132,114 in 1901, They dwell in 566 
villages, and the density is 68 persons to the square mile, The 
large increase is due chiefly to the inducements held out to 
immigrants to settle in the State, where the area of cultivable 
waste is very large. The people have also benefited by the 
introduction of sugarcane and wheat cultivation, and roads 
have been constructed from the capital to the borders of 
Ranchi, Surguja, Udaipur, and Gingpur. The most numerous 
castes and tribes are Oraons (47,000), Rautias (12,000), Rorwils 
(ro,c00), Abirs or Goalis and Nagesias (9,000 each), and 
Chiks and Kaurs (7,000 each). A rebellion of the Korwas 
gave considerable trouble some years ago. Paindrapat and the 
tablelands of the Khurid plateau afford excellent pasturage, 
and Ahirs or cowherds from Mirzipur and elsewhere bring 
large herds of cattle to graze, the fees paid by them being 
a considerable source of income to the State. Many Abirs 
have settled permanently in Khurif. The trade is confined to 
food-grains, oilseeds, and jungle products, and is carried on by 
means of pack-bullocks. 

The relations of the chief with the British Government are 
regulated by a sanad granted in 1899, and reissued in 1905 
with a few verbal changes due to the transfer of the State to 
the Central Provinces. Under this senad the chief was formally 
recognized and permitted to administer his territory subject to 
prescribed conditions, and the tribute was fixed for a further 
period of twenty years, at the end of which it is liable to 
revision. The chief is under the general control of the Com- 
missioner of Chhattisgarh as regards all important matters of 
administration, including the settlement and collection of land 
revenue, the imposition of taxes, the administration of justice, 
arrangements connected with excise, salt, and opium, and 
disputes in which other States are concerned ; and he cannot 
levy import and export dues or transit duties, unless they are 
specially authorized by the Chief Commissioner. He is 
permitted to levy rents and certain other custom . Coe 
his subjects, and is empowered to pass sentences of imprison- 





fine exceeding Rs. 50 require the confirmation of the Commis- 
sioner. Heinous offences calling for heavier punishment are 
dealt with by the Political Agent, Chhattisgarh Feudatories, 
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who exercises the powers of a District Magistrate and Assistant 
Sessions Judge; the Commissioner occupies the position of 
a Sessions Court in respect of such cases, while the functions 
of a High Court are performed by the Chief Commissioner. 

The revenue of the State from all sources in 1904-5 was 
Rs. 1,26,000, of which Rs. so,ooo was derived from land 
revenue, Rs, 11,000 from excise, and Rs, 7,000 from forest 
revenue. The expenditure in the same year was Rs: 1,05,000, 
including Rs. 22,000 spent on administration, Rs. 35,000 on 
domestic charges, and Rs, 6,000 on public works. The State 
maintains 199 miles of roads, ‘The current revenue demand is 
Rs. 60,000 per annum, collected through lease-holders, called 
téckadars, with whom the Villages are settled. The latter fix 
and collect the assessment payable by each cultivator in the 
village, and the amount is not changed during the term of the 
settlement. The shekadadrs have no rights beyond that period, 
but the lease is generally renewed with the old thedadar, and 
4 son generally succeeds his father, though no hereditary rights 
are recognized. The State maintains a police force of 12 
officers and 35 men, and there is also a body of village 
police who receive a monthly salary. There is a jail with 
accommodation for 102 prisoners at JASHPURNAGAR, where the 
State also maintains a dispensary at which 2,000 patients were 
treated in 1904-5, In the same year 6,000 persons were 
successfully vaccinated. In 1go01 only 862 persons could read 
and write ; but some new schools have been opened by the 
State since that time, and in 1904-5 there were 15 schools 
With an attendance of 300 pupils, 

Bharamurio,— Hill in the Jashpur State, Central Provinces, 

situated in 22° ss’ N., and 83° 32" E., and rising to a height of 
3,390 feet above sea-level, 
; Jashpurnagar (or Jagdispur).— Head-quarters of the 
Jashpur State, Central Provinces, situated in 22° 53 N. and 
84° 8° E. Population (1901), 1,654. It contains the residence 
of the chief, a dispensary, and a jail. 

Khuria.—Plateau in the Jashpur State, Central Provinces, 
occupying the north-western portion of the State, and lying 
between 23° o' and 23° 14' N. and 83° 30° and 83° 44’ E, 
It consists of trap-rock topped with volcanic laterite, overlying 
the granite and gneiss which form the surface rocks at lower 
elevations, The plateau affords excellent pasturage, and Ahirs 
or cowherds from Mirzdpur and elsewhere drive in large 
herds of cattle to graze; Many such Ahirs have settled here 
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Kotwar.—Hill in the Jashpur State, Central Provinces, 
situated in 23° 9'N. and 83°57’ E., about 9 miles north-cast 
of Sanna, and msing to a height of 3,393 feet above sea- 
level. 

Ranijula.—Hill in the Jashpur State, Central Provinces, 
situated in 23° 0 N. and 83° 36’ E., and rising to a height of 
3,527 feet above sea-level. 

Uparghat.—Table-land in the east of the Jashpur State, 
Central Provinces, lying between 22° 49’ and 23° o° N. and 
S4° ro’ and 84° 22° E. On the Ranchi side it attains an 
average elevation of 2,200 feet above the sea, and is fringed by 
hills which in places rise a thousand feet higher. Approached 
from the east, the Uparghat blends with, and forms an integral 
part of, the plateau of Chota Nagpur proper; while on the west 
it springs from the lowland region. known as the Hetghat in 
a scarped, fortress-like wall, buttressed here and there by pro- 
po masses of rock. On this side the passes are extremely 

difficult, being unsafe for horsemen and utterly inaccessible to 
wheeled traffic. The Uparghat again is divided by a slight 
depression from the still loftier plateau of Khurid, which occu- 
pies the north-western corner of the State. 

Surguja.—Feudatory State in the Central Provinces, lying 
between 22° 38 and 24° 6° N. and 82° 31’ and 84° 5° E., with 
an area of 608g! square miles. Till 1905 it was included 
in the Chota Nagpur States of Bengal. It is bounded on the 
north by the Mirzipur District of the United Provinces and the 
State of Rewah; on the east by the Palimau and Ranchi 
Districts of Bengal ; on the south by the Jashpur and Udaipur 
States and the District of Bilispur; and on the west by 
Korea State. 

Surguji may be described in very general terms as a secluded 
basin, walled in on the north, east, and south by massive hill 
barriers and protected from approach on the west by the 
forest-clad tract of Kore’. Its most important physical features 
are the MAiNPAT, a magnificent table-land forming the southern 
barrier of the State, and the JamirArat, a long winding ridge 
which is part of its eastern boundary. From the Jamiripat, 
isolated hill ranges and the peculiar formations locally known 
as fais rise to an elevation of 3,500 and 4,000 feet, forming on 
the north the boundary of Palimau and blending on the south 
with the hill system of northern Jashpur. In the valley of the 





1 This figure, which differs slightly from the area shown in the Census 
Report of igo1, was supplied by the Surveyor- General. 
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Kanhar river there is an abrupt descent of goo feet from the 
table-land of the east to the fairly level country of central 
Surguja, which here divides into two broad stretches of fertile 
and well-tilled land. One of these runs south towards Udaipur 
and separates the Mainpat from the wild high lands of Khuria 
in Jashpur; the other trends to the west and, opening out as 
It goes, forms the main area of cultivated land in the State. 
The principal peaks are MaILan (4,024 feet), Jam (3,827 feet), 
and Partagharsa (3,804 feet). The chief rivers are the Kanhar, 
Rehar, and Mihdn, which flow northwards towards the Son, 
and the Sinkh, which takes a southerly course to join the 
Brihmant The watershed in which all these rivers rise crosses 
the State of Surguja from east to west, and extends through the 
States of Korea and Ching Bhakar farther into the Central 
Provinees. None of the rivers is navigable, and the only boats 
used are the small canoes kept at some of the fords of the 
Rehar and Kanhar. The table-land and hill ranges in the east 
of the State are composed of metamorphic rocks, which here 
form a barrier between Surguji and Chota Nagpur proper. In 
central Surgujd this metamorphic formation gives place to the 
low-lying carboniferous area of the Bisrimpur coal-field; and 
this again is succeeded farther west by coarse sandstone, 
overlying the metamorphic rocks which crop up here and 
there. The chief tree is the sa/ (SAorea robusta), which abounds 
everywhere, Tigers, leopards, bears, buffaloes, bison, and many 
kinds of deer are found. 

The early history of Surguji is obscure, but according to 
4 local tradition in Palimau the present ruling family is said 
to be descended from a Raksel Raja of Palimau. In 1758 
a Maratha army in progress to the Ganges overran the State, 
and compelled its chief to acknowledge himself a tributary 
of the Bhonsla Raja. At the end of the eighteenth century, 
in consequence of the chief having aided a rebellion in 
Palimau against the British, an expedition entered Surguji ; 
but though order was temporarily restored, disputes again 
broke out between the chief and his relations, necessitating 
British interference, Until 1818 the State continued to be 
the scene of constant lawlessness; but in that year it was 
ceded to the British Government under the provisional agree- 
ment concluded with Mudhoji Bhonsla of Berar, and order 
was soon restored. In 1826 the chief was invested with 
the title of Maharaja. The present chief, who attained his 
hajorty in 1882, received the title of Maharaji Bahadur in 
1895 a8 a personal distinction. The State pays Rs. 2,500 
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annually to Government as tribute, but this amount is subject 
to revision. The chief archaeological remains are the stone 
gateways, rock caves, and tunnel on RAMGARH HIL1, and the 
deserted fortress at JOpa. 

The recorded population increased from 152,831 in 1872 to 
270,311 in 1881, to 324,552 in 1891, and to 351,018 in Tgor ; 
but the earlier enumerations were very defective. ‘The people 
live in 1,372 villages, and the density is 58 persons to the 
square mile. Hindus number 204,228, Animists 142,783, and 
Muhammadans 3,999. ‘The majority of the inhabitants are 
Dravidian aborigines, the most numerous castes being Gonds 
(83,000), Goailis and Pins (30,000 each), Kaurs and Oraons 
(29,000 each), Rajwiirs (18,000), Korwis (16,000), Kharwirs 
(14,000), and Bhumijs (10,000), while among other aboriginal 
tribes Bhuiyis, Cheros, Ghisis, Mundas, Nagesias, and Santils 
are also represented. 

Practically, the entire population is dependent on agriculture. 
The soils and systems of cultivation are similar to those in 
Ranchi and Palimau Districts, but many of the aboriginal 
tribes on the hills and plateaux practise jAieming. The principal 
crops grown are rice and other cereals, including wheat, barley, 
oats, maize, marvd, gondli, and Aeden; also gram and other 
pulses, oilseeds, cotton, sav-hemp, and flax. Cultivation is 
extending, but large tracts are still covered with unreclaimed 
jungle. The State contains extensive grazing grounds, to 
which large herds of cattle from Mirzipur and Palimau are 
sent every year. 

The forests are of the same general character as those of 
Palimau; they consist chiefly of sa/, but, owing to the distance 
from the railway, they are at present of very little value. The 
principal jungle products other than timber are lac, fasar silk, 
and catechu, It has been estimated that the coal measures of 
the Bisrimpur field occupy an area of about 4oo square miles, 
but no systematic prospecting has been done. ‘Traces of lead 
are found. 


Udaipur State and to Lerua, and another from Dora to 


Partibpur; an extensive trade in jungle products, oilseeds, 
and gAi is carried on by means of pack-bullocks, Altogether 
4to miles of road are maintained by the State, but these are 
chiefly fair-weather tracks. 

The relations of the chief with the British Government are 
regulated by a saad’ granted in 1899, and reissued in 1995 
with a few verbal changes due to the transfer of the State to 
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the Central Provinces. Under this sanad the chief was formally 
recognized and permitted to administer his territory subject 
to prescribed conditions, and the tribute was fixed for a further 
period of twenty years, at the end of which it is liable to 
revision. The chief is under the general control of the 
Commissioner gf Chhattisgarh as regards all important matters 
of administration, including the settlement and collection of 
land revenue, the imposition of taxes, the administration of 
justice, arrangements connected with excise, salt, and opium, 
and disputes in which other States are concerned; and he 
cannot levy import and export duties or transit dues, unless 
they are specially authorized by the Chief Commissioner. He 
is permitted to levy rents and certain other customary dues 
from his subjects, and is empowered to pass sentences of 
imprisonment up to five years and of fine to the extent of 
Rs. 200; but sentences of imprisonment for more than two 
years and of fine exceeding Rs. 50 require the confirmation 
of the Commissioner, Heinous offences calling for heavier 
punishment are dealt with by the Political Agent, Chhattisgarh 
Feudatories, who exercises the powers of a District Magistrate 
and Assistant Sessions Judge: the Commissioner occupies 
the position of a Sessions Court in respect of such cases, 
while the functions of a High Court are performed by the 
Chief Commissioner, 

The revenue of the State in 1904-5 was Rs. 1,27,000, of 
which Rs. 72,000 was derived from land and Rs, 23,000 from 
excise. The expenditure in the same year was Rs. 1,264,500, 
including Rs. 34,000 expended on administration, Rs. 12,000 
on domestic charges, and Rs, 8,oc0 on public works. The 
current revenue demand is Rs, 80,000; and the State is divided 
for revenue purposes into 22 fappds or parganas, of which 
6 are maintenance grants held by the junior branches of the 
chief’s family, 4 belong to Jagirdars or tiikadars, and the 
remaining t2 are in the immediate control of the Maharaja 
himself. The collection of revenue in the latter is made 
through faksidérs, while the rent for the fatadiari and 
maintenance tenures js paid direct into the State treasury by 
the holders, The i@&addrs hold their lands in perpetuity and 
pay rent to the Maharaja; and the jaigiraiirs also hold in 
perpetuity on payment of a quit-rent with certain feudal 
conditions, which for the most part have fallen into disuse. 
Both these tenures are resumable by the Maharaja, on the 
failure of direct male heirs to the grantee. The State contains 
18 thinas, and the police force consists (1904-5) of 25 officers 
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and 134 men, maintained at a cost of Rs. ro,o00. In addition, 
there is a body of rural police, called gerais, who are remu- 
nerated by grants of land and are also paid in kind, The 
State jail is at Bisrimpur, and prisoners sentenced to terms 
of imprisonment not exceeding two years are detained here. 
The only schools in the State are 11 AatAsAd/as; and in 190r 
only goo persons could read and write. There isa charitable 
dispensary at Bisrimpur, at which 2,150 out-patients were 
treated during 1904-5; a fine new building, which will be 
used for a dispensary and hospital, has recently been con- 
structed. Vaccination is carried on by licensed vaccinators, 
and 14,400 persons were successfully vaccinated in 1904-5. 

(Sir W. W. Hunter, Statistical Account of Bengal, 1877, 
vol, xvii; and Afemoirs of the Geological Survey of Jndia, 
vol. vi. | 

Bisrampur.—Head-quarters of the Surguji State, Central 
Provinces, situated in 23° 7’ N. and 83° 12’ E. Population 
(1901), 3279- The village contains the residence of the chief, 
a jail, and a charitable dispensary. Bisrampur has given its 
name to a coal measure extending over about goo square 
miles in the eastern portion of the comparatively low ground 
in the centre of Surguja State. Good coal exists in abundance, 
but no borings have yet been made, At present, the distance 
of the field from the railway precludes the possibility of the 
coal being worked. 

Jamirapat.—A long winding ridge about 2 miles wide in 
the Surguja State, Central Provinces, lying between 23° 22 
and 23° 29° N. and 83° 33' and 83° 41° E. It rises toa height 
of 3,500 feet and forms part of the eastern boundary of the 
State where it borders on Chota Nagpur proper. 

Jaba.—Deserted fortress in the Surguji State, Central 
Provinces, situated in 23° 43° N. and 83° 26 E., about 
= miles south-east of Manpura village. The fort stands on 
the rocky shoulder of a hill, and commands a deep gorge 
overgrown with jungle. Hidden among the trees are the 
situated in 23° 31 N. and 83° 37 E., and rising toa height of 
4,024 fect above sea-level. | 

Mainpat.—A magnificent table-land in the Surguja State, 
Central Provinces, 18 miles long and 6 to 8 miles broad, lying 
between 22° 46’ and 22° 54" N. and 83° 8’ and &3° a4 E. It 
rises to a height of 3,781 feet above the sea and forms-the 
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southern barrier of the State. From the southern face of the 
plateau, which is mainly composed of gneiss and ironstone, 
long spurs strike out into the plains of Udaipur, while the 
northern side is a massive wall of sandstone, indented like 
4 coastline with isolated bluffs standing up in front of the 
cliffs from whigh they have been parted. The plateau is well 
watered throughout, and affords, during the summer months, 
abundant grazing for the cattle of Mirzipur and Bihar. 

Rimgarh Hill.—Hill in the Surgujd State, Central Pro- 
vinces, situated in 22° 53'N, and 82° s5’ E, It consists of 
4 rectangular mass of sandstone rising abruptly from the plain, 
about 12 miles west of Lakshmanpur village. It is ascended 
from the northern side by a path which follows the ridge of 
an outlying spur nearly as far as the base of the main rock. 
Here, at a height of 2,600 feet, is an ancient stone gateway, 
on the lintel of which is sculptured an image of Ganesh. 
A little to the west but at the same level, a constant stream of 
pure water wells out, in a natural grotto, from a fissure in the 
massive bed of sandstone. A second gateway crowns the most 
difficult part of the ascent. Colonel Dalton considered this to 
be the best executed and most beautiful architectural relic in 
the entire region, which abounds in remains indicating a 
previous occupation of the country by some race more highly 
civilized than its present inhabitants, Though the origin of 
these gateways is unknown, the second is unquestionably the 
more modern work, and belongs to that description of Hindu 
architecture which bears most resemblance to the Saracenic. 
On the hill are several rock caves and the remains of several 
temples made of enormous blocks of stone. One of the most 
striking features is the singular tunnel in the northern face of 
the rock, known as the Hathipol, which, as its name implies, 
is $0 large that an elephant can pass through it. Its formation 
IS Supposed to be due to the trickling of water through crevices 
in the sandstone, and it bears no trace of human workmanship. 
It is about 150 feet long and 20 feet in height by 32 in 
breadth. In the valley on which this tunnel opens are two 
caves with inscriptions dating back to the second century B.c. 
One of them, the Jogimara cave, has traces on its roof of wall 
Paintings 2,000 years old, and the other, the Sitibenga cave, 
is believed to have been used as a hall in which plays were 
acted and poems recited = 

[ Archaeological Survey Reports, vol. xi, pp. 41-5 ; and Report 
of Archacological Surveyor, Bengal Circle, for 1903-4.] 

Udaipur State.—Tributary State in the Central Provinces, 
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lying between 22° 3' and 22° 47'N, and 83° 2’ and 83° 48’ E., 
with an area of 1,052" square miles. Till 1go5 it was included 
in the Choti Nagpur States of Bengal. It is bounded on the 
north by Surgujd; on the east by Jashpur and Raigarh; on 
the south by Raigarh; and on the west by the District of 
Bilispur. On the north it is walled in by the great plateau 
of Mainp&at in Surgujai, which rises to a height of 3,781 feet 
above the sea. From the edge of this table-land, which forms 
the watershed for streams running north and south, a steep 
descent of 1,500 feet leads down to the fertile valley of the 
river Mand, and is continued in a succession of terraces to 
Raigarh on the southern boundary of the State. The chief 
geological formation of the State is a coarse, carboniferous 
sandstone, appearing on the west in a low range of hills which 
divides the small river Koergi from the Mind. Coal, gold, 
iron, mica, laterite, and limestone exist, but no regular investiga- 
tion has yet been made into the mineral resources of the State. 
A coal-field situated 2 miles east of Dharmjaygarh ts worked 
for brick burning, and lime is extracted from a limestone 
quarry about 8 miles north-east of the town. The only hill of 
any size is Lotta (2,098 feet). The river Mind, which rises in 
Surguji and receives the drainage of the southern face of the 
Mainpat plateau, follows a winding course towards the south- 
west and joins the Mahinad! in Raigarh. The channel is 
deeply cut through the sandstone rocks in a series of alternate 
rapids and pools, and the river is not navigable in any part of 
its course within Udaipur. The scenery is wild; and forests, 
which are at present of no great marketable value owing to the 
want of good means of communication, cover the greater portion 
of the State. The principal trees are sa/ (Shorea robusta), 
mahud (Bassia latifolia), Ausum (Sehleichera trijuga), and fend 
(Diospyros melanoxylen). ‘The jungles contain tigers, bears, 
leopards, wild hog, bison, and many kinds of deer; wild 
elephants occasionally stray in from the south. 

Udaipur, in common with the rest of the Surgujd group of 
States, was ceded to the British Government by the provisional 
agreement concluded with Mudhojt Bhonsla (Appa Sahib) in 
Rajputs, Udaipur formed an apanage of a younger branch of 
the reigning family in that State ; and at the time of its transfer 
to the British, Kalyan Singh, then chief of Udaipur, paid tribute 





t This figure, which differs slightly from the area sbown in the Census 
Report of 1991, was supplied by the Sarveyor-General, 
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through Surguji. In 1852 the chief and his two brothers 
were convicted of manslaughter and sentenced to imprison- 
ment, and Udaipur escheated to Government. At the time of 
the Mutiny in 1857 the former chief and his brothers made 
their way back to Udaipur and established a short-lived rule. 
In 1859 the syrvivor of the two brothers was captured, con- 
victed of murder and rebellion, and transported for life to 
the Andaman Islands, Subsequently in 1860 the State was 
conferred on a brother of the chief of Surguja, who had 
rendered good service during the Mutiny. His grandson, the 
present Raja, is a minor, and the State is under Government 
management. 

The recorded population rose from 37,535 in 1891 to 45,391 
in 1901; this large increase is due partly to a more accurate 
enumeration, and partly to the country having been rendered 
more accessible by the opening of the Bengal-Nagpur Railway. 
The population is contained in 196 villages, and the density 
1S 43 persons to the square mile. Hindus number 41,373 and 
Animists 3,897. The aboriginal Kaurs (18,000) are the most 
numerous tribe, but the Bhuiyds, Chiks, Gonds, Majwiirs, 
Mundas, Oraons, and Pans, with from 2,000 to 4,000 each, 
are also well represented. About three-fourths of the popula- 
tion are agriculturists, and the majority of the remainder 
are labourers indirectly dependent on agriculture. The staple 
food-grain is rice, supplemented by Indian corn and various 
pulses. Rice, mahud, chiranyi (an edible, oily nut like the 
pistachio), horns, hides, wax, lac, and ght are exported; and 
salt, tobacco, cotton cloth, gwr, and spices are imported. 

The relations of the chief with the British Government are 
regulated by a sanad granted in 1899, and reissued in 1905 
with a few verbal changes due to the transfer of the State to 
the Central Provinces. Under this sanad the chief was formally 
recognized and permitted to administer his territory subject. to 
prescribed conditions, and the tribute was fixed for a further 
period of twenty years, at the end of which it is liable to revision. 
The chief is under the general control of the Commissioner of 
Chhattisgarh as regards all important matters of administration, 
including the settlement and collection of land revenue, the 
imposition of taxes, the administration of justice, arrangements 
connected with excise, salt, and opium, and disputes in which ° 
other States are concerned; and he cannot levy import and 
export duties or transit dues, unless they are specially authorized 
by the Chief Commissioner. He is permitted to levy rents 

|Sertain other customary dues from his subjects, and is 
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empowered to pass sentences of imprisonment up to five years 
and of fine to the extent of Rs. 200; but sentences of imprison- 
ment for more than two years and of fine exceeding Rs. 50 
require the confirmation of the Commissioner, Heinous 
offences calling for heavier punishment are dealt with by the 
Political Agent, Chhattisgarh Feudatories, whe exercises the 
powers of a District Magistrate and Assistant Sessions Judge ; 

the Commissioner occupies the position of a Sessions Court in 
respect of such cases, while the functions of a High Court are 
performed by the Chief Commissioner. 

The total revenue of the State in rgoq—5 was one lakh, of 
which Rs. 54,000 was derived from land and Rs. 11,000 from 
forests; the expenditure was Rs. 78,000, including Rs. 37,000 
expended on administration, Rs. 11,000 on domestic charges, 
and Rs. 13,000 on public works. The finances are prosper- 
ous, and the State has 14 lakhs invested in Government 
securities, The tribute payable to Government is Rs. 800, 
and the current revenue demand is Rs. jo,ooo per annum, the 
collection of the revenue in each village being usually let out to 
the highest bidder, who is known as the gaerta or headman. 
The State maintains a salaried police force of 7 officers and 
50 men, in addition to the village police, who are remunerated 
by grants of land; the cost of maintaining the former in 
1goq—5 was Rs. 4,500. There is a jail at DHARMJAYGARH 
with accommodation for 50 prisoners, and a dispensary at 
which 5,700 patients, both indoor and outdoor, were treated 
In the same year; a new hospital has also recently been built. 
Altogether 215 miles of roads are now maintained by the 
State. In tgor only 229 persons were able to read and write, 
but since the management of the State was undertaken by 
Government, 4 primary schools have been opened ; there were 
g schools in rg04—§ with an attendance of 250 pupils. In the 
game Year 1,340 persons were successfully vaccinated. 

Dharmjaygarh (formerly known as Rabkob).— Head- 
quarters of the Udaipur State, Central Provinces, situated in 
22° 29° N. and 83° 14’ E., on a picturesque bend of the Mind 
river near the centre of the State. On the summit of the cliff, 
which here rises from the nght bank of the river, is Shahpur 
or Saipur, the old castle of the Rajis of Udaipur, built in an 
almost impregnable position, 150 feet above the stream. 
Dharmjaygarh contains a police station, a jail with accommoda- 
tion for 50 prisoners, a hospital, and a dispensary. 

ope sted! State in the Central Provinces, lying 
between 22° 56° and 23° 48’ N. and 81° 56’ and 82° 47° E., 
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with an area of 1,631' square miles. Till rgo5 it was 
included in the Chota Nagpur States of Bengal. It is bounded 
on the north by Rewah State; on the east by Surguji ; on the 
south by Bilaspur District; and on the west by the States of 
Ching Bhakir and Rewah. It consists of an elevated table- 
land of coarse sandstone, from which spring several abruptly 
scarped plateaux, varying in height and irregularly distributed 
over the surface. The general level of the lower table-land 
Is about 1,800 feet above the sea. On the east this rises 
abruptly into the Sonhat plateau, with an elevation of 2.477 
feet. The north of the State is occupied by a still higher 
table-land, with a maximum elevation of 3,367 feet. In the 
west a group of hills culminates in the Drocarn Peax (3,370 
feet), the highest point in Kore. The lofty Sonhat plateau 
forms the watershed of streams which flow in three different 
directions: on the west to the river Gopath, which has its 
source in one of the ridges of the Deogarh peak and divides 
Korea from Ching Bhakar; on the north-east to the Son; 
while the streams of the southern slopes feed the Heshto or 
Hasdo, the largest river of Korea, which runs nearly north and 
south throughout the State into Bildspur District and eventually 
falls into the Mahanadi. Its course is rocky throughout, and 
there is a fine waterfall near Kirwahi. In the past tigers 
and wild elephants used to commit serious depredations and 
caused the desertion of many small villages, but their numbers 


have been considerably reduced. Bison, wild buffaloes, 


simbar (Cervus wnicolor), nilgat (Soselaphus tragocame/us), 


ravine deer (Gazella dennetti), hog deer, mouse deer, and bears 
ire Common, 

The State was ceded to the British Government in 1818. 
In early times there had been some indefinite feudal relations 
with the State of Surguji, but these were ignored by the 
British Government. The chiefs family call themselves 
Chauhan Rajputs, and profess to trace back their descent to 
a chief of the Chauhan clan who conquered Korel several 
centuries ago. The direct line became extinct in 1897, and 
the present chief, Raji Seo Mangal Singh Deo, belongs to a 
collateral branch of the family, The country is very wild and 
barren, and is inhabited mainly by migratory aborigines; the 
population decreased from 36,240 in 1891 to 35,113 in T9901, 
the density being only 22 persons to the square mile, The 
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State contains 250 villages, one of which, Sonhat, lying at the 
foot of the Sonhat plateau and on its northern edge, is the 
residence of the chief. On the highest tableland, which 
stretches for nearly 40 miles to the borders of Ching Bhakar, 
there are only 37 hamlets inhabited by Cheros, who practise 


Jhtiming and also carry on a little plough cultipation on their 


homestead lands. Hindus number 24,430 and Animists 
10,395. There are 10,000 Gonds: and Goalis, Kaurs, and 
Rajwirs number 3,000 each. The people are almost entirely 
dependent on agriculture for a livelihood, but the aboriginal 
tribes also supplement the meagre produce of their ficlds with 
various edible fruits and roots from the jungles. 

Kore contains extensive forests consisting chiefly of si/ 
(Sterea rodusta), and bamboos are also abundant. Some 
forests in the western part, which lie near the Bengal-Nagpur 
Railway, have been leased to timber merchants; but in the 
remainder of the State the forests contain no trees of any 
commercial value. ‘The minor jungle products include lac and 
khair (Acacia Catechu), besides several drugs and edible roots. 
In the forests there is good pasturage, which is used extensively 
by cattle-breeders from the Rewah State and elsewhere, on 
payment of certain fixed rates. Iron is found everywhere, but 
mineral rights belong to the British Government. Traders 
from Mirzapur, Bilispur, and Benares import sugar, tobacco, 
molasses, spices, salt, and cloths, and export stick-lac, resin, 
rice, and other food-grains. The State contains footpaths but 
no regular roads, and trade is carried on by means of pack- 
bullocks. 

The relations of the chief with the British Government are 
regulated by a sanad granted in 1899, and reissued in 190s 
with a few verbal changes due to the transfer of the State to 
the Central Provinces. Under this samad the chief was 
formally recognized and permitted to administer his territory 
subject to prescribed conditions, and the tribute was fixed for 
a further period of twenty years, at the end of which it is liable 
to revision. The chief is under the general control of the 
Commissioner of Chhattisgarh as regards all important matters 
of administration, including the settlement and collection of 
land revenue, the imposition of taxes, the administration of 
justice, arrangements connected with excise, salt, and opium, 
and disputes in which other States are concerned. He cannot 
levy import and export duties or transit dues, unless they are 
specially authorized by the Chief Commissioner; and he has 
no right to the produce of gold, silver, diamond, or coal mines 
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in the State or to any minerals underground, which are the 
property of the British Government. He is permitted to levy 
rents and certain other customary dues from his subjects, and 
is empowered to pass sentences of imprisonment up to five 
years and of fine to the extent of Ks. 200: but sentences of 
imprisonment. for more than two years and of fine exceed- 
ing Rs. 50 require the confirmation of the Commissioner. 
Heinous offences calling for heavier punishment are dealt 
with by the Political Agent, Chhattisgarh Feudatories, who 
exercises the powers of a District Magistrate and Assistant 
Sessions Judge; the Commissioner occupies the position of 
a Sessions Court in respect of such cases, while the functions 
of a High Court are performed by the Chief Commissioner. 

The total revenue of the State from all sources in 1904-5 
was Rs. 18,500, of which Rs. 6,600 was derived from land 
and Rs. 5,000 from forests. The total expenditure in the 
same year was Ks. 17,350, including Rs, 3,300 spent on 
administration and Rs. 8,660 on domestic charges. The tribute 
is Ks, 500 per annum, and the current revenue demand is 
Rs. 6,900, The samindirs hold immediately under the chief 
and pay annual rents, which in most cases are fixed per- 
manently, besides certain cesses. The cultivators have no 
permanent rights in their land, but are allowed to hold it as 
tong as they pay their rents and cesses and render customary 
service (demir) to the State. Besides the village chawéidars 
and geraifs, who are remunerated in kind or hold grants of 
land, there is a salaried police force of 3 officers and 10 men. 
The State maintains a small jail with accommodation for 7 
prisoners, in which prisoners sentenced to imprisonment for 
two years or less are confined. ‘There is no school in the 
whole State, and in 1901 only 84 persons of the total popula- 
tion could read and write. Up to the present no dispensary 
has been established; 2,260 persons were successfully vacci- 
Best In 1904-5. 

garh Peak.—Hill in the Korea State, Central Pro- 
vinces, situated in 23° 31’ N. and §2° 16" E., with a height of 
3.379 feet above sea-level. 

Chang Bhakar.— Tributary State in the Central Pro- 
vinces, lying between 23° 29” and 23" 55’ N. and 81° 35" and 
$a" 91’ E., with an area of go4' square miles. see 1995 
it was included in the Choti Nigpur States of Bengal. It 








._ * This figure, which differs slightly from the area shown in the Census 
Report of 1901, was supplied by the Surveyor-General. 
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is situated at the extreme western point of the Choti Nagpur 
Division of Bengal, projecting like a spur into the territory 
of the Central India State of Rewah, which bounds it on the 
north, west, and south. On the east it is bounded by Korea 
State, of which it was formerly a dependency. The general 
aspect of the State is that of a dense and tangled mass of 
hills, ravines, and plateaux, covered with sa/ (Shorea robusta) 
jungle and dotted at long intervals with small villages. The 
most prominent of the hill ranges takes a serpentine sweep 
from the north-east to the south-west, and rises in occasional 
peaks to more than 3,000 feet above sea-level. The scenery 
of the interior of the country is for the most part monotonous. 
Hill after hill repeats the same general outline, and is clothed 
with the same sombre masses of sa/ foliage. Portions, how- 
ever, of both the northern and southern frontiers rise into 
bold cliffs above the undulating tableland of Rewah, and 
seem to present an almost inaccessible barrier to a hostile 
advance. The highest peak is Murergarh (3,027 feet), and 
32 others rise to a height of over 2,o00 feet. The only rivers 
are the Banis, Bapti, and Neur, which nse in the range of 
hills which separates Ching Bhakir from Korea. The Banis 
runs west into Rewah and the Neur takes a north-easterly 
course into the same State; but both are mere hill streams 
with rocky beds and frequent rapids. Tigers, bears, leopards, 
and many kinds of deerabound. The ravages of wild elephants 
were at one time so serious as to cause the entire abandonment 
of village sites till a large number were captured. Notwith- 
standing the strong natural defences which the nature of the 
country affords, the State suffered so much m former days 
from Maratha and Pindari inroads that the chief granted 
eight of his frontier villages to influential Rajputs of Rewah to 
secure their co-operation against the marauders. The chief is 
connected with the Kored family, and when the State first 
came under the authority of the British Government in 1819, 
it was included in the agreement ratified with the chief of 
Kored; in 1848 it was separately settled. The residence of 
the present chief, Bhaiya Mababir Singh, is at BuaRatrur. 
Extensive rock-cut excavations exist mear HarcHoka, and 
there are remains of old temples at Chataonda and near 
Bhagwiinpur. 

The population increased from 18,526 in 1891 to 19,548 in 
igor, but the density is only 22 persons to the square mile. 
There are altogether 117 villages. All but 32 of the inhabitants 
described themselves at the Census as Hindus, but they consist 
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almost entirely of Dravidian aborigines, the most numerous 
tribes being the Gonds (6,c¢0) and Hos (5,000). Most of 
them depend on agriculture for their livelihood; they are 
generally poor, and their crops barely suffice for the actual 
requirements of their families. ‘The State contains an enormous 
area of sa/ forgst; but little of the timber is of any size, and 
much has been destroyed, owing to a forest lease having been 
granted by the chief to some Bengali contractors on very 
inadequate terms and without any restriction as to the kind 
and size of trees to be felled. The country is very wild and 
no regular commerce is carried on, but the traders of Rewah 
from time to time import sugar, molasses, spices, salt, and 
cloth for local consumption. Two hill passes lead into Ching 
Bhakar from the north—one near Harchoka and the other at 
Kimarji. From these points two jungle roads meet at Berdsi 
in the centre of the State. Thence they diverge again, one 
leaving Chang Bhakar by the main pass of Tiloti on the west, 
while the other turns to the south by way of Bargaon. 

The relations of the chief with the British Government are 
regulated by a samad granted in 1899, and reissued in 1905 
with a few verbal changes due to the transfer of the State 
to the Central Provinces. Under this sanad the chief was 
formally recognized and permitted to administer his territory 
subject to prescribed conditions, and the tribute was fixed for 
a further period of twenty years, at the end of which it is liable 
to revision. The chief is under the general control of the 
Commissioner of Chhattisgarh as regards all important matters 
of administration, including the settlement and collection of 
land revenue, the imposition of taxes, the administration of 
justice, arrangements connected with excise, salt, and opium, 
and disputes in which other States are concerned. He cannot 
levy import and export duties or transit dues, unless they are 
specially authorized by the Chief Commissioner; and he has 
no right to the produce of gold, silver, diamond, or coal mines 
in the State or to any minerals underground, which are the 
property of the British Government. He is permitted to levy 
rents and certain other customary dues from his subjects, and 
is empowered to pass sentences of imprisonment up to five 
years and of fine to the extent of Rs, 200; but sentences of 
imprisonment for more than two years and of fine exceeding 
Rs. 50 require the confirmation of the Commissioner. Heinous 
offences calling for heavier punishment are dealt with by the 
Political Agent, Chhattisgarh Feudatories, who exercises the 
powers of a District Magistrate and Assistant Sessions Judge ; 
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the Commissioner occupies the position of a Sessions Court in 
respect of such cases, while the functidns of a High Court are 
performed by the Chief Commissioner. 

The total revenue of the State in 1904-5 was Rs. 13,000, of 
which Rs. 1,770 was derived from land. The expenditure 
also amounted to Rs. 13,000, including Rs, 2,600 Spent on 
administration and Rs, 2,200 on granary establishment. The 
tribute is Rs, 387 and the revenue demand Ks. 1,770 per 
annum. The gamiaddrs hold immediately under the chief and 
pay annual rents, which in most cases are fixed permanently, 
besides certain cesses. ‘The cultivators have no permanent 
rights in their land, but are allowed to hold it as long as they 
pay their rents and cesses regularly and render the customary 
service (éegar) to the State. ‘There is a small police force of 
4 officers and 7 men; but in addition to the salaried members 
of this force there are village chawAiddrs and geraits, who are 
remunerated in kind or hold grants of land. The State con- 
tains a small jail with accommodation for 10 prisoners, in which 
pri s sentenced to two years’ imprisonment or less are con- 
fined ; those incarcerated for longer periods are sent to a British 
jail. Education is very backward, only 47 of the whole popula- 
tion being able to read and write in rgor; one school has, 
however, been opened recently, The State contains no dis- 
pensary ; 73° persons were successfully vaccinated in 1904-5. 

Bharatpur Village.—Head-quarters of the Ching Bhakir 
State, Central Provinces, situated in 23° 44° N. and Sr’ 49’ E., 
» miles north-west of Janakpur on the Banas river. Popula- 
tion (1901), 635. On three sides the village is surrounded by 
forest-clad hills, but on the north the country slopes down to 
the valley of the Banas river. The nver itself, though distant 
only a mile, is concealed from view by an intervening stretch 
of jungle. The village contains the house of the Bhatya, as 
the chief is called. 

Harchoka.— Village in the Ching Bhakir State, Central 
Provinces, situated in 23° 52’ N. and 8 1° 43’ E., on the Muwahi 
river close to the northern boundary of the State. The remains 
of extensive rock excavations, supposed to be temples and 
monasteries, were discovered here in 1870-1; they appear to 
be the work of a more civilized race than the present inhabitants 
of the State. 
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Etaloda Razdr, fetal! of Raipur District, 
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434 (watt part of the upper basin of 
431, three-fourths an 
open, treetess, ¢ clotely coliivated plain, 
432; the Korbi coal-field, 432; ocga- 
sional wild elephants, 433; climate as 
of other rice cts, 433% gets 
the ome for centuries of the main 
stock Vas ts, 
34; the division (ise) of tee "ida: 
om into two, with minor capi 
Raipu retin wait of the fartt fourth 
— r for rbot Seay is yearsane2 return 


Sauer tian ts by the hha Besathis, 4347 4343 











INDEX 


the beneficent administration of Colonel 
Agnew, ; lapse (1853) to British, 
435; rice the staple crop and export, 
437,440; fasar silk the best in the Pro- 
vince, 440; main and branch railways, 
441; famines, severe, bot latest with 
low mortality, 441, 442; low standard 
of education, 443; bibliography, 444. 


Bilaspur foAsi/, with large saminddri | 


estates, 444. sf 
Bi r town, head-quarters of District, 
440; near a railway station and junc- 
tion, 446; rapidly increasing in popu- 
lation, importance, and import trade, 
} dépbt for recruiting coolies for 


| » 446; its numerous railway ser- | 


rants and company of volunteers, 446. 


Bina, railway jonction and trade centre | 


in Sangor Liistrict, 179, railway off- 
cials form a company of volunteera, 179. 
Birth, symbolical custom al, among 


| 132. 
meres statistics of, 23, 24; alfected 
y bad seasons, 23. 

Hishops, Anglican and Roman, of the 
mn Ee 3h, is be 

Bison (Aer gowrws), its haunts, 10, pre- 

served in Nimir, 275. See also sender 
Fauna in several Districts. 

Bisrimpor, head-quarters of Surgnja State, 
477; its 400 square miles of coal-held, 
unworked owing to remoteness, 477. 

Black cotton soil, deep : shallow, 
formed by disintegration of basaltic 
trap and deposit of vegetable matter, 
6, 36 ef parin; often overlaid ond 
injured by sandy deposit of rivers from 
the hills, ag5, 260. Ser alte wader 
ay in many Diswict. 

Bombay il meee export and im- 
port trade with, 62, 64. 

Botany, general view of, 8, 9; forest 
trees, 8,9, trees of the open country, 9, 
graring and other grasses, 9. See aire 
wvder Botany in each District. — 

Boundaries and configuration of Province, 
r; of each District wader Boundaries, 
Configuration, &c. ; 

Brahmans, their number and occupations, 
29; their greater number in the neigh- 
Re segs olien porieert, 2501 

ag wmiri, 259; 
Pandit, 245, landowners and engaged 
in law, usury, trade, and Government 


aervice, 324, 341, their abuse of their | 
head 


sition 25 
thas, 87, 349, 396, a9T; a section of 
eon ae sacuntonal Brihmans at 
Ratan Ty 447° 
in eac District. 

Firambapuri, rice-growing 
Chinda District, 37%. 


fatsif of 





Brewery, at Jubbulpore, 203, 210. 

Boddhism, J Northern Kosala, 163i 
cavesand remains of, at Hhdndak, 374 ; 
in Raipur District, 418. 

Buffalo, the wild, its haunts, to. Se 

ato ander Fauna in several Districts. 

Building stones, lime and sandstqges, 
abundant bet worked only at Murwira 


hands, 63. Sigeringpel larg ear 


in many DMstricts. 

Bundela RKijpots, a freebooting tribe, 
proud, penarious, and touchy, 170; 
took Saugor, and were ejected by 
Marithis, 16, 167; Chhatarsal, Raji 
of Panni, established Bundeli’ supre- 
macy for 60 years in Sangor and Damoh, 
184; their insurrection in Sangor anc 
Narsinghpur (1842) and its serious 
results, 19, 167, 244. 

Burhinpur, faisif of Nimir District, 
af6, 257. 
ihinpur town, a walled town, 
two miles from its railway station, on 


a Sy river, 238-291; its history 
under the Farikis, Maghals, and Mara- 
this, 285, 289; became (1860) British 

; , 289; its modem disasters 
from. feud, fire, and plague, ago; 
remaing of its former ifeence 
under the Mughals, ago, Jahiingir’s 
water-works, 290; its export of mw’ 
cotton, factories, and gold and silver 
lace industry, 299, 291; since the rail- 
way no lo the main trade centre 


of rice from, 63; export 

of jerked meat to, 64. 
Cc. 

Cadastral survey of land, inangurated in 
1863, 87, $8, 89, 141, 112; im Feuda- 
tory States, 76. | 

Cantonments, at Saugor, 181, Jubbel- 
pore, 210, Pachmarhi, 273, Kamptee, 
352, 353, silabaldi, 360. , 

Castes and tribes, 28-30; case purity 
contaminated by miscegenation of 


earlier immigrants with | 
ibes, 39; the higher patra 
eta: 


landholders, 29 the names and num 


29, 395 the o; trade 
castes, 65; the assertion of caste in 
education, 106, 108, 343, 393 tee 
alee Tribes, antl wader Ca and 


49%, 


Wi? : 


ore fairs, 47; good breeds of, in 
marpaini and on ihe Kanhan rwer, 
or, ete Wardha, 36, 332; cattle 
and sheep in Chinda, 369, 370; cattle- 
Pelsoning for sake of hides, &c., 4255 
442. Sve ale under Cattle in each 


irict. 


Central Provinces, a non-regulation Pro- 


vince under a Chief C iomer, 15 
formed in 1861, 19; the cession and 
previons administration of its territory, 
$e 3 sig transier to it since 1903 of 
transfer (1905) from it to 
Deng of Sambalpur and interchange 
of Feudatory States, 1, 3, 22; its 
situation in the hill and | nb country 
are the plains off | industan from 
the Decean, 1; its area and 


1, enclosed on nearly side by 
Native States, 1: agp a ae 


into three uplands alternating wrt the 
two plains tf the Narbada valley and 
of Nagpur, Chattisgarh, and Sambbal- 
ae ag + 3: matty in the catchment 

n of the Narbadi, the Godavari, 
and the Mahinadi rivers, 4; its pleas- 
ing scenery, neither monotonous nor 
sublime, 4, 5; the religious associa- 
tions of the Narbada river and the 
Mahdideo Hills, 5; its head-quarters 


"abe Nigpur, 357- 
atral Brovinees, history of, 13-20; the 


beginning of anthentic history, ae 
to reg gant savagery ond inaccessibility of 
Gondwina and the Gonds, 13; the 
evidence of coins, inscriptions, and 
literature to the existence of Rijput 


. principalities and the overrule of suc- 


cessive dynasties from Asoka onward 
ites a blank between the twelfth an 

eenth centuries till the rise of the 
* the simultaneous 


Gond kingdoms, 1 
rule ot the Good of Mandli, 


h, and Chanda, 14, 18; their | 


nomun subjection to the Mughals, 


155 the been pe ebay Peer to a 


rh; 
role. of the | 


the: omy. 
raceney 


Ejjis mis er aa 


prey, 16, 87; the rapid and ao 
minious Maratha conquest, + Rete a 


the fonndation (1743) of the N r 
kingdom by voles All of tt 
aod its grent extension, 17, 18: its 
alliance (1803) with Sindhia, defeat 
and subjection by the British, 18; 
Appa Sibib’s and the Peshwa's attack 
(ie 7). upon oe British, their defeat 

; suecessful ad minis- 


tation 1618 ‘of the Residen Sir 
‘tation (1818-30) t 


Jenkins, 19; escheat —— the 
territories (183) by lapse, ee ; distur- 
bances, rearrangements, 


3755 bibliography, 375. 





Ching Bhakir, tributary State, till 
in Chotl Nagper, 454; a jumble of 


INDEX 


mation (1841) of a fresh Province, 19, 
a disturbances during the Mutiny, 


Chinda, District in Nigpar Division, 


and watered 
plateau, and 


a61-380; a well wood 
eons of rolling ground, 

» 705, 2 : 2; Mich in large and 
ial game, 63; very bot in summer, 
otherwise for a rice District healthy, 
363; history under Gond dynasty, 
professing Hinduism in fifteenth or 
Hxteenth century, 363, 364; their 
power, civilization, and beneficence, 
thie 364 a 1751) by the Mua- 


(1818-30) 

Richard Jen enking, 3643 lapsed 

5 Nh gol caiangy es 
eke : a own 

patna rere 


tant antiquil 65; diversity of lon- 
eink eee i; the Maria 
Conds, 167, 307; rice ond somir 


the staple crops, 308; ite consider. 
able irrigation of rice and gardens, 
369; good breeds of cattle and sheep, 
3695 370; Government colliery at 
Varora (1871-1906) closed, 370, other 
coal-fields and minerals, g71; weav- 
ing of silk-bordered cotton cloths and 
other industries, 371; only two railway 
stations and a de! of good roads, 
a the last (1g00) the worst famine, 

373; vaccination nowhere compulsory, 


afi, mainly a country, 


ai 5. 
- Chinda town, head-quarters of the rie 


trict, a78; carat’ of a Gond d 


(1 100-1700), 378; picturesquely stn 
ated | » 278; temples and 
torba, aay ; Rayappa's idols, 479; 
een 24 from Kamala tank, B79; 


trade Tyas Oh ih 3793 
stormed 1818), ate 
the Ballir 


Chinda, Gond dynasty 


ihi family, mere a sometime sub- 
pendent, » aod civitired a 
device a a lion, 364; still repre- 
sented by a pensioner at Chanda, 


365. 
1905 


hills, ravines, and plateaux, covered 
with sdf jungle and dotted “with vl. 
tages rare and small, pat — 
ame, ae; tion, J 
A ee ee po ee 
—— of chief with British Govern- 
aye by sanady of 1899 and 
a revenue, tribote, and 
457; no dispensary, onc 


1908, 86, 


“ 


a7 


4 
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school, only jungle roads, 487; head- 
quate) nd renenc fe the chief in 
village of Bharatpur, 487. 

Chapdtes, thin wunleavened cakes of 


a wheat, 33; their circulation 
; the Mutiny, 244. 7 
Chan , fort and stronghold of 
Mandla Gond dynasty 
Chhattisgarh (* thirty-six forts") Division, 
a comme dar ¥ BF get of the 
Mahinadi river, with head-quarters at 
Raipur, 410, 411, once the isolated 
and primitive kingdom of the kindly 
Haihaivansi dynasty of Katanpur, 
410; population almost wholly agricul- 
tural, 411; statistics of area, density, 
nationality, religion, &c., 411. 
Chhattts; 
Works i pantarra ae g 
Chhattisgarhi, a dialect of Hindi, com- 
mon oken in Chhattisgarh Divi- 
sion the Feudatory Sta 
410, 454, 456 of f 


253; 2 cattle market, 253. 
Chhindwira, District in Nerbudda Divi- 
sion, 305-319; on the Satpara platean, 
with mg different ep or pity 
os, 300; large game and game-tird 
oe oF: climate cold and healthy, 
g07; its history that of Deogarh, the 
geat of an old Gond dynasty, jo7; 15 
late and short minenoe | 
Hakht Boland, 
to British, 308; most 
cultivated, 311; excellent crops of 
cotton and senvir in Sausar, 310; two 
good breeds of cattle, 311, 312; Pench 
: in ¢ ids, 313; cotton- 
weaving and factories, 313; 29 miles 
of railway and a branch to coal-felds 
lately opened, B14 famines, 314; 
recent reduction of land settlement, 


re: bibliography, 316. | 
cakibdwtee ail mach of its ten jdgirs 


| i! hereditary chieftains, 316, 317. 
j17, 00 a eas, ial centre of 


trade, 31 Gage prints = seonthly | 


magazine, 31 | 
t, its tutelary sag’ ary, p18. 
ees! gree i a ns 
datory State, qo; 74 per 7 
area, mostly black soil, cultivated 
with 4odee as its principal crop, 461; 
its head-quarters of same name, 31 


miles from Dongargarh station, 460; | 


: ' 43s 244, 245- 





1 States division of Public | 


» 37: 


unter | 


pre-e 


|, small Feu- | 


49% 
"the melancholy history of its ruling 
pend » 461 becuse. tribute, and ex- 
nditure, 40 Of. 
Chief Chestesianer of the Province, his 
fonctions and three secretarics, 74; his 


head-quarters at Ni t, 357% 
Chiefs’ School, 107; : Coslege 
at Raipur, j a6. B 
Chimna , tonindir of Kiimtha,e 


supported (1818) Appa Sahib, 334, 
Kimtha stormed, hy terse 
estates confiscated, 34 
Cholera, 7 per cent. of total mortality 
due to, 23, 24, complicating famine, 
+a, 373; frequent in Bhandira and 
Raipur Districts, due to preferestce of 
tank to well water for drinking, and 
after scanty rainfall, 393, 417; occurs 
every three years in Bilaspur District, 
433- 
Christians, their number, 30; the great 
| hristinns; partly 


increase of native C 


due to adoption of famine o = 
St; the pracipal mlsdonn, St: Angi 
can and Roman dioceses, 31; 
work in education, esp 'y female, 
ros, 106, 107; their , 
into Gond!, 163. Se alr wider 


(Christian Missions in each District. — 

Civil condition, statistics of married, 
unmarried, and eee males ang 
females, 25; very small percentage © 
unmarried females, 25. 

(Civil litigation, see Courts and Justice. 

Civil Surgeon of District, 74- 

Climate and temperature, vary accord 
to altitade and position north or sou 
of the Slitpara range, 11, the varia- 
tions of temperatire in different Dis 
tricts, 11, 12; a table of average 
temperatures taken at five stations, 
113. See Monsoon avd Rainfall, and 
weder Climate and Rainfall in each 
District. 

Coal, of Barikar group of Gondwiina 
rocks, 56, the chief coal-ficlds in the 
Satpuri basin, §7, in Wardha valley, 
57, in Mahanadi basin, 57; volumes 


and outputs, 67; nombers and wages 
of hands, 57; discovered in Sonl De 
trict, 234; in Narsinghpor, 249; Betil, 
pis: large — coal-feld of 
Colleges, aféliated to Allahabad Univer- 
sity, Toy, Tog, hostels attached to, 
Districts and in principal cities and 


towns. . ; 
Commissioners. of Divisions (four), their 
functions, 73+ 77: 


Cotton, now covers 7 per cent. of 
cropped area, 42, 116; ite still in 


wo4 
creasin growth, a; its distribution, 
42; penned ie upon proximit? of 


railways, 42; its sowing and picking, 
43; an exhausting crop, demanding 
mantre, gencrally mixed or rotated, 
42, 43, 310; its aca 43; rents of 
w@tton land, 50; cotton-growing tracts 
the most pro 5, 5g; Taw cotton 


* by fr the most important export, 63, 


118; recent increase in growth of, in 
Nimar, 250, in Sausar, 315: the cotton 
Thistricts of Wardha and Nagpur, 320 
ef persim, See afro ander A toral 
Statistics and Crops in Districts, 
Cotton industries: home, §9, Go, 313, 
345; mills and factories bn. See also 
wader Arts and Manufactures in many 


Thistricts. of, 63; ss 

Cotton, manufactured, exports ¢ +e. 
ports of, from England, Gq. See alse 
ander Commerce in Districts. 

Cotton-seed, export of, 63, 282. Seve 
alia sender Commerce in Districts. 

Courts, civil, 77; criminal (209 in all), 
7h) 73 

Crime, see Courts and Justice and weder 
Civil and Criminal Justice in each 
District. : 

Crops, aren and details of principal, 
39-43, 116; double crops, area and 


» method of, 35, 420, 421, 437; the | 


autumn = a moch more nar 
i 2 See aleo 
vader Ciel -Aghedennl, Suituate 
and Crops in 1 District. 
Cultivable waste, area of, in Province, 
37, 116; in each District, sumer ris 
of Chief 1 Statistics ; 
tically none ‘available in Ni 
hep 241, 247, 261; failure to 
ore lonize larre area Singitos Dis- 
trict, ext re r 
Sm are: sia of, in each hatin 
scene shief Agricultural Statistics in. 


Cultivation, ‘statistics of area, 37 16: 


far from serene maximum of pro- 


duction, 38 ; of, general and 
particular, 38-43; of, 43; 
use of manure in, 43, 443 its attem 
improvement by the A 
partment and medel farms, 44. 
pecially in Districts where there is no 
more cultivable waste, 261, For area 
‘of cultivated land and coltivable waste 
in each taksil, see wader Chief Agricul- 
tural § in each District. 


Cunningham, cone upon derivation | 


of term *Gond," 1 
< 
Damob, District in Jubbulpore Division, 
182-194; port of “aa Vindhyan. 





ltural de- | 


° INDEX 


plateau and of the basin of the Ken 
— Jumna, save the valley of Sing- 

por drained by an affluent of the 
Nat da, nS; cold in winter, tem- 
perate in summer, §83; its history 
onder Rajputs, Gond chiefs, Mughals, 
Bundelis, and Marithas till British 
annexation (1818), 184; the rising of 
the Lodhis, and loyalty of native 
sree during the Mutiny, 184, 185 ; 
archaeology, 185; the importance and 
character of the Lodhi landowners, 
186, the miserable plight of the Gonds, 
186; reduced area of wheat here as 
elsewhere since famine, 187; ‘weaving 
and dy 


18g; | » convergence of trade on the 


of land reveriue, 1gt, 192: _ biblio- 
graphy, 19 

Damoh faAsil, 19, 

Damoh town, bead-qierters of the Dis- 
trict, and a railway station, 194; an 
important centre of local trade, with 
growing industries, 1943 its poor supe 
ply of good water, 1 o4- 
ead, disposal of, Muohammadsn by 
burial, 35, Hinda by cremation save 
in certain cases and castes, 34, 
buried in the sitting posture of medi- 
tation, 34; ceremonies at burial 
among primitive tribes, 128, 129, 132, 
134, 135) 162. 

Death-rate, statistics of, phe 
canses of death, 23, 24; aflecte 
bad sey 33; t4e 

Decean trap, 6; botanical features of its 
aren, 6; black cotton soil, 6, a6 ef 
passint; layers of fresh-water fossils 
found between fts strata, 6, 294, 322; 
ita enormous thickness in Nimir Dis- 
trict, 274. See afro wader Geology in 
most Districts. 

Deni of population, 113 Fen. 
fre in Feabmabortagr ri iota 


datory States, 281 higew 
voietad ny Gre) in in 
Dent ney: 2a; a table of, 114, 
rg. For density of tion in 
Penis faksil, see wmder People in each 


Deogary “head -quarters, till foundation 
mig of Gond dynasty of Chhind- 
hor se Nigpor, Pb its short and 
e (epee , converted to 
Islim, 3 &: its enterprising ruler 
Bakht Berens founder of Nigp 
7; supplanted. 
rhuji Bhonala, g08, 337. ae 
| District, 383. See alt 
amd 
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Deogarh ons bill (3,370 feet) in Kore’ — 


State, 
Deal, declining tows in omic i 
away (CEL & railways 333. 
Deori, town and old fort in Sangor Dis- 
trict, 1 
ParetyCocknsocioner of a District, his 
wide functions, 74.757 ts also District 
Magistrate, 77 
Deshmukh, re revenue settlement 
officer, 324; Deshpandia or head far- 
nur, accountant, under the Gonds, 
324; tithes sull beld by Renbis and 
Bribmans of Wardha, 324. 
Dhamtari, fa4si/ of Raipur District, 423. 
Dhamtari town, on a branch railway 
since 1901, 429; its imcreasc in im- 
lance sod trade, 429; the station 
of Bastar and Kiinker States, 452, 454s 
Dharmjaygath (formerly Ribkob), bead- 
quarters of Udaipur State, 481; Shih- 
par, the old fortress of the Kajas, 451. 
Dindori, fa4si/ of Mandld District, 226. 
Disciples of Christ, an unsectarian Ameri- 
eescee PerestaY Gees tak soeataly 
I} 
a4, of drought, bad water, and famine, 
wat guinea-worm, 183; ip cscomarton 
225 ire, 4 gastritis cA, 
oS Se ate under Climate and 
Temperature in each District. 
Disforestation in favour of ryefwdri cul- 
tivators, 281, 283, phe 1d. 
District councils (and local boards), their 


institution (1883), 96; their constitu- | 


tlon, partly nominated, 
by a and representative of 
headmen, 97; their ronan 
chief y educational, medical, and sani- 
tary, iat 98; details and statistics of 
income and expenditure, 98, 123. bee 
aise wnaer Local boards in each District. 
Districts, 18 in number, cach with aver- 
age area of 4,661 square miles, a 
population of §12,010, 74; each 
charge of a Deputy-Commissioner, 74; 
the subordinate officers of a District 
and their functions: Civil Surgeon, 7 
Forest officer, 74, Assistant and Rxtee- 
Asslotant (usually natives) (Commis- 
sioners, 74; native fadsiidirs and 
naib-taksilddrs of rabsit, 75 
mubaddams of 


largely —— 


Divorce, among higher castes, only for 
adoltery of wife, a7, em, Pana for 
several regular and plausible reasons, 
27; compensation for adultery, 37; 
by breaking of a straw, 125. 

Dongargarh, town, railway station, and 
principal centre of trade of Khairdgarh 


I: ca erie 





"State, 460; its large railway staff and 
rats sang fe thy of dears) 460, 
: marriage 


eos 40 r cent. speak a 
language, U8: contoeaay? song 
Haigisz, who base Hindi, 128- 
igo, of the K onda, with a min"vity 
speakin 
of the ds, who speak 

(oond], 158-163 ; drove the still earlier 
Mundiis to the hills, giz. See ase 
wader Castes aml Occupations in each 
District. 

Dress, malnly of mill-made cotton, 33, 
of men women, 13, $4; encroach- 
ment of English fashions, 33; cod of, 
to cultivators and clerks, §2, 53. 

Drag, District in Chhattisgarh Division, 
4li-gi4; constituted in too, 411; 
generally a bare, hot, undulating area, 
40r, 413; occa nine sowiaddrs 
estates, 413; moch rich black soil, 


seidby Bech theapartaieny aie) 


Drie head-quarters of District, 
414; its ta aaclent mud fort, the basis of 
Maraitht 


D vati, queen-regent 
Tedos. her brave necttarniare irs ce (1564s 
Amt bai, defeat and suicide, 216, 


Dwellings, of landowners and of culti- 
vatort, 34; chimneys, chairs, tables, 
and carpets unknown, 34; village 
clusters of small red-tiled houses, often 
overtopped by ruins of mad fort, 321 ; 
large and we ds Thamar : 
yelng (native ct » Sup 7 

. ” ee Pope gts “FE 189, 


Education, Sie i before British role 
practically confined to Eridhmans and 
religious, 103; constituted ee 

Director 


1o3; exceptional transfer from local 
control to -overnment of girls’ schools, 


aor 


Dypavidian Khond, 130-133; 
Dravidian ~ 


lah 


6 | 
wi? : 
1o6; statistics of number, character, 


papils, male and female, of colleges 
schools of the Province (1880- 


1go4), 126; statistics of expenditure 


upon Education and its sources, 108, 
131, oe Sear Education in each 


rimary, details and statistics 
af school : popils, 3 expenditure, 
106, toy, 103, 126; besides the three 
R's, practical instruction given in 
elements of agriculture, of the law and 
custom of the land, of village pecortis 
acd registers, of the ‘accounts of mone 
lenders, 106; half-time schools, 1 
sree cats of hore st shook 109) 
trai a ¥ rod: 
ie. treatment of caste in schools, 108; 
oa fees in schools, 103. 
10g, and middle ts Bava an 
vernacular, ros; their curriculum, 
ros; m7 ont of a7 high schools in 
receipt of Government 
details and statistica of 
pils, &c., and of the Provincial, 
l, and other sources of revenue, 
105, 108, T24. 
Education, "University, imparted by three 


einen 


co affliated to the University of 
» Allahabad, roy; students must reside 
with rdians, or in a recog. | 


gua 
nized hostel, 165; statistics of, 195. 
Biles Sit Charles, his settlement report 






39, 220; wheat, 195, 199, 200, 227, 
a47 cf poo; as relief works, 250. 
ool alse wader Agricoltare in many 


ve tribes, of Baigis, 
fs, 1335 of occupational 





in 
Gattecatiog coimshnt of WatipIOs Wad. Ate 


scriptions, 32, 79, 180, a colossal | 


Variha, 179, So, record of the 
earliest known sal immolation, 180: 
bibliograph 
Etdwa, town mt Sangor District near the 
railway and th peo. 
and , education of, 


_ 1OT; all literate, 109. 
Excise, on ed Wad 
the old system, gt, g2; its 


pa fhe OY 


hipaa 155 ] | 
r number, 


Hos orhangabad, 2s. | 
men fields for growing rice, gat: | . 
| Famine, when oniversal, doe to a complete 


INDEX 


gradually carried into effect, 94; no 
native feeling in favour of local option 
or prohibition, 94; on pinjs and 
dhang, 93; reveoue and establish- 
ment, gl, 92. : 

Executive department of Government, 
finally (rgo4) separated from judicial, 
ia 

Exogamy of primitive tribes, of Baigas 
128, of es in 131, of Korkis, 133, 
of Gonds, tbo. 

Export trade, details and ee of 
entire volume _and 7 tong items, 
62-64, 118; p y with Bombay 
importa (scl ear bond most 

rtant Ne 118; of yarn cotbon 

ig, of grains, 63; 





Barma, 
63, 64, 42) weet 
yes, and tans, 

wader Commerce in cach District. 


F. 


= 

Factories, we Mills and Factories. 
Fairs, bathing at Marble Rocks, 212, in 
‘Leen gees District, 203, in Mandli 
et, ata; cattle at Sinkha, a6r, 
at Melajpur, 300; Markandi, 330; at 
Miktagiri (Jain), 296; Chicholi, 300; 
Girar, 323; Nigpor District, 347; 
Ramtek, 350; Chanda, 379; of Kabir- 
panthis adarmal, 430, at Rijim, 


arger's of the mains, as in unique case 
of 1899-1900, 6g, 72; partial, oftener 
due to failure of capricious late than of 
reliable carly rains, 69, 70; history of 
early famines, war often complicating 
drought (1771- -1868), ro, gr; the 
Mahakal of 1803, when grain cost two 
or three hundred times its omen 
price, 7O; sale of children into slave 
“o, ji; the high mortality of 1 
71; the eycle of bad years since 
1893, Thy a; the famine of 18995 723 
ity of starvation swollen by 
ia due to seanty and bad water, 
"2; 23 per cent. of population relieved, 
&3: the efficient admin Lol relief, 
ca; statistics of sufferers and cxpendi- 
ve measures of ex- 


Code, 7 contribntions from Imperial 
to Pro 


fonds owing to, & 
value of the Land Record Sed sea de 
giving notice of probable famines, 76. 








INDEX f 497 


ef ae wwder Famine in most 
- Districts, 










justice, 
rox Piss soulal Olvigine Se 


Famine HONG embodying past experience, 
and [ ‘down methods of procedure | original constitution Plies ater the A 
pica shom 73, ogee oe bic e ar saminddrir, 33. 

annoa c ever (a term), So per cent. of 

aang ke., ed and eats ie d 

fore tribes, +7 mortality HE tO, 323,24. deqytlne 
amine relief works, stone breaking, con Hie natite, 3 ; Provincial, fo- 
Sruction of wells, tanks, roads, rail- | 95; Statistics Pag el nar; municipal, ei 


95, 9%, statistics of, 123; Local, 96-98, 


Ways, and reservoirs, 348, 326, maki 
ool a Ps stalistics of, 123. 


of forest roads hre-lines, 
extirpation of Ager, 250, the objection | 


of forest Seibes to ordinary relie work, Food, usually of rice and jrmodr, 3 2; vege- 


56, 44 tables and condiments, oe meat 
Firkidyn pasty of Khiadesh (1399-1600), a permissible food to most, but too 
th capit a75, 288, costly, 33; Adin (betel) and tobacco 


in almost universal ust, 33,547 cost of, 
to cultivators and clerks, §2, 53; prices 
of staple foods, 117. 

Forest Officer of District, 4. 

Forests, cover 35 per cent. of total area, 
§3; teak or dry forests, 53, 54, sid 
or moist forests, 54, the common mixed 
forests, £4, paves forests, £4; under 
ne control (1903) of bre Comeenns tors 

54, 55; t 

eas 553 revenue i sh, ekpeneaeae 
with a ae 5s. 56, 120; 
difficult handling of primitive tribes, 
86, their use as foresters in villages 
within ‘ reserves,” 56 ; liberal concessiong” 
and relief works in scarcity or famine, 
6; the cost of fire-lines and fire- 
watchers, 56; their disforestation in 
favour of cultivation, 281, 233; en 
courage rainfall, 417; sacred forests of 
Maikala range, 143, 143; Statistica of 
forest area in cach fodsil, wnaler Agri- 
culture in exch District. Ser afte water 
Forests in each District. 

Forsyth, Captain, discoverer of Pachmarhi 
a8 a Safitarinm, 271; his report on 
oy and satisfactory settlement, 284, 


Forte (notable) of Bundelas, Marathas, 
aml others, a1; Rihatgarh, 145; 
Garhikoa, 180; ‘Khurai, 180; Deori, 
179; Sangor, 161, Sin rgath 18 
Narsinghgarh, 185; Mandla, eant 

Gond 


os: overthrown by ee 276. 

Fauna, pencral view of, g-11; large game, 
9, 10; game-birds, po, 11; fishes of 
rivers amd tanks, 11, Sa alsa under 
Fauna in each District, 

Female edocation, very backward as a 
result of indifference and obstruction, 
~ statistics for three decades, roé: 

pr flaws dionata girls sent to school, 

08; cally two thousand females 
literate, ros; the necessity of the 
transfer (1903) of girls’ schools from | 
local bodies to Government, 106; sub- 
eit 5" omc of needlework 
‘or cultore tenures, 107; ex- 

| gals, ae on, 103, sed 
Fergusson, Mr. James, on temples at 


"estivals wad selivioes faiths the cedisary, | 
85, 36; Bodnasne! pouring of libations 
to ancestors, and the feeding of crows, 
represent thelr spirits, 35, 35; 
Dewili, rs Banilis alee Ms nines 
and thelr account-books, 36, all classes 
light lamps to attract the notice of the 
goddess wealth, og by at night, 
36; on the Narkx : banks, r4B, 202% 
the 3 packhieros and others on the 

_ a probe 153) 154 é 
wdatory and tribe: tates, Ts in 
saiihes, their area sr : 


pulation, 76 
aiatigtteal table of numbers of towns, 





villages, males, females, density, area, 
hereditary chiefs, _dciiniteaton br eer ea on bid 
song neTVeTit Jou ag of higry 258s Astrea 
y and extra- Paunir, 323: 
ih ther Daten da ag ci | war, 353; Faerie, | Page = 
76, owing aa: + Shiba 360s 
s54i 5 ei da, 379, Mirkand? 


to igo ost pith #61, 404, 
479, oF sainocity, of eee hs 
sit 61: the tribute they | Y Thi 
oh 448 nei prairapr gongs 
, 448-48: the oe i | 
ee! relations between chiefs 
at British Government, in respect of 


C.F, Kk 


Bistdet, gha. se, others i bs Bhandira 

393% Pauni, 395; 
Lap, 399% seal ak Pee ata: in 
Raipur District, 435; Makrai, 448; 
Raigarh, 467; Joba, 477; Shihpar, 
481; village mud forts as protection 


Fish, see Fauna, - we 


aos INDEX 


net Pindaris, 331, See aia 
+ nef “ ein tack District. 
~= Friends Foreign Mission, head-quarters 
at Hoshan , 270. 
Fruita, v shies, &e., aren of, 42, 43, 
rr; i tion of, by wells, 45. ed ale 
Garden and Orchard Cultivation, ava 
weter Agriculture In each District. 
~Fuel, general use of cow-diing, 42; from 
forests, s5; demand for wood fuel in 
factories, 281, 232. 


— G. | 
Gidarwira, town in aie tace District, 


asa; on the railway, with ee PEE 
of ‘grain and gid, 253; cotton 1m factory, 
15}: 

Galena, argentiferows, its localities, 59 ; 

Fides as Nive tocisoinemten antec. 
beasts, birds, and fishes, s0¢ 
aR 

Gina and segs ap hemp), regula- 
tion of sale, and revenue from, 93; 
grown under licence in Nimiar District, 
a8o, with dépit at Khandwil, 292 ; the 
Bhimtas, the only caste that will grow 
hemp, 327: 

Garden and orchard cultivation, area and 
products of stables, sugar, 43, 43, 
116; in Wi District, oranges, 
_ bananas, beiakeme, 326; in Nigpur, 


g4a. ‘See afta wader Agriculture in 


-garA = fort, 43.4: 


Garba, ancient capital of Gond dynasty | 


ig ee 209, its ancient keep 

of Madan se i fans 

Garhikota, town in r District, 180, 
its old fort st Naso, by Sir 


righ ay Rose, 168, 180, tb e high tower 


Garha-Mandla, Good Rajput dynasty and 
kingdom of, 14-16, 215, ab, 395; its 
original seat possibly at Garha, 209, 
ate: its ee of power and do- 
minion (1480) under 

_ Kg, 216, 229; the strengous bat vain 
a (is ty to Asaf Khin, the 


me ; > its family gory ager —s 





ike Mughals, ar6; its easy annexation | 


by the Marathis, 216; sufferings from 


. the Pindlris any; became (1818) Brithch | 
territory 217; the Inst representative of | 
the dynasty and 


his son, conspirators | 


. during the Mutiny, blown from guns, 
ary, 

Gatch, gost! of Chinn District, 

lhe a: of I9 samindirs 


estates, 
Girpactn. font ete cnet 
crops from how weare 
. tape for bedsteads, 327 | 





Geology, general view of, 6-8; the six 
different formations and their distribw- 
tion—(1) alluvium of the Narbadii, 
with fossils of shells and bones and 
one creee hatchet, the only trace of 
man, 6; (2) Deccan trap, with fresh- 
water fossils between its layers, 6, 394; 
(3) the Gondwana system, divided 
according to its fossils of planis and 
lower voneteanek 6 +, the coal-bearing 
Harakar eae of the Dimnda series, 
7 804 i 4) the Vindhyan system, mainly 
of sand and limestones, so for unfossi- 
liferous, c: (§) the Transition system, 
53 (6) gneissic sei canine! can" rocks, 
the oldest known formation, 5; the 





: ified butter), exports of 63. Sve 
a‘ta wnder Commerce in Districts, 
Crodivari, a preat river running south-east 

for goo miles from the Western to the 
Eastern Ghiits, 151; its source §0 miles 
from Indian Ocean, 151; in sanctity, 
scenery, and utility, surpassed only by 
Ganges and Indus, 11; its course, 
15-153, in Central Provinces inter- 
neta by rocky barriers, each 15 miles 
ant » 152, Vain attempts to remove them 
make a waterway for cotton-prow- 
ing Districts of Wardhi and Nagpur, 
rey its passage through ‘the 
of the Eastern Ghits 10 the plains, 


a it its gentle current hint the - 


183, its floods necessitating em 

ments, 143; the delta formed by 
its bifurcation, 123, the * anicut" above 
ita apex for irrigation of its whole area, 
153; navigable bat only partially £0, 
1637 the Indravatl and other tribotaries, 
bet, 052; the early settlements alon 
the delta of Dutch, English, an 
French, 153; its extraardinary sanctity 


and places of pilprimage, 153, 154; 
the sustdaran bathing festival held 
every twelfth year at Rij , 153s 


See aise onder Arts ond Manufactures 
in Districts, 
Gold-washing in the Mahiinadi, a pre- 
carious living to a a 53, 59; in the 
Gane Pei Pc ad dynasties ( 
ni me ai ni 13R00— 
movi thei ie ea ty, chaneter- 
istics, and ree dir te BATT 14-16, 
138; 1é9, 410; of Crarba- Manda, ars 
243, 244, Of Kberlé, 2945, of 
Deogarb, 307, 308, of Nig 
, °F 3 
pai 433, 434. Ser ale Huhsi- 





Ay 


= 
> aie 





INDEX ty 


Gondia, village in Bhandira District, 3 

* railway junction and important 
station, J95- 

Goods, an important Dravidian tribe, 


158-163; the doubtful. origin of the 


name, 158, call themselves Koitir, 
158; once a ruling and highly civilized 
race in Gondwina, 158, 13 473, 4377 
reverted to savagery acter faratha 
oppression, 159; er iadie Kritish rule, 
timid and inoffensive labourers, 159 ; 
their complex tribal structure, 159, 
160; the endogamy of | 
groups or castes, 160; the social and 
aa Gore ate: of the amount bag 

onds, 160, ofi : 
ae more baibeonit thee fiethmans, 
r60, the poor Dhiir or ‘ dust" Gonds, 
160; their confused system of exogamous 
and totemistic divisions and septs, 161, 
163; symbolical customs at marriage, 
fome complex, sone sim: nple, 16t, ia; 


cnstorns at death, and s back of 
! ; the 


163; half eek: 
Tamil than to ‘Gena 66: seithone 
a character or literature, save from 
missionary translations, 163; in Mandi, 
218, in Narsinghpur, 246; Maria Gonds, 
17, 367, 449, polygamous in Balighat, 
gor; the stations of the Halaghat 
Mission, gor, 402; wildest in Bastar 
slate, gets 


each 
Gondwiina (the country of the Gonds), 
Muhammadan name of a tract, partly 
in Central India, partly in the Central 
Provinces, 169; the doubtful origin of 
Gondekae | fot I 
wina (peological) system, 6 
_ coal-bearing Dimuda sd ip en 
Govind Rao Pandit, enlightened Maratha 
ruler of Saugor, 167, killed 768) at 
battle of scam 16 ‘A Saugor amd 


“ ert i 


Grasses, grezing and others, g, the sacred 
prmer ga ai : 





‘aeons nnaer Castes in | 


Gur, unrefined sugar of Province, cannot 
gompete with pa vig ne SO, 4 
bed r 


323, goo a itt. 
Commerce in as 


Haihaivansi pack ie dynase of nd 
ree its ee eT eral 
pater thas, 16, Sr, contrasted with thin» 

5, 1 fo, 425, its 

named after in as pea ot for 
Chhat > 434; its lependary and 
historica antighity, 433, its Tuto 
of, and by, A kbar, 434; its ma P aed 
minor branches at rand Raipur, 
407, 434; its mild government, ermed 
strength, prosperity, and civilization, 
16, 159, 429, 434, 447; fell an easy 
prey (1741) to the Marathiis, 16, 17 


418, 434. 

Harchoka, village in Ching Ihakar 
State, with extensive rock exca 
Fema to a more civilixed race, 






4 Midi, cabs? of Hosbangatad Disc, 


Hard town, the tenth In size in the 
Sahar apt a meng Amer 
ees factories, rail vrorkshg ie 
cotton wa 

1; ay Pe 

works hot yet Enished F 

Harsid, éatsif of Nimir District, ahs 

yee Realy river of Korei State, 

utary of Mahanadi, 48a. 

Hats take! of Damoh District, rp. 


Havel, the, a fertile consis 
of a trict of ceutaoh Fics rand 
in Jubbulpore District, 195, in Mandl, 
Bost in Seonl, 2a7, 228. 
Rear Hemwieg reste ; temples built without mortar 
Lakhnidon, 430, at Katol, 
453. Saoner, 359,10 F District, 
384, in Baihar (Halaghat), ts 390 
Hemp, Indian, see Gainy Aang. 
Hill system, 1-4, ae See Menecr 
Boundaries, Configuration, and Hill 
and River Systems in each District, » 
Hinduism, its mixed character and popular 
ods, 30; its absorption of the sect of 
Kabir Pm 31, the aggressive 
erat at; archi- 


sh pe stmiiagreny 
of, 29, 30; of Hindus, »o8. 
See alee ing Divisions, and mmicr 
People in each District. 
Hinganghat, fats! of Warde District, 
Raa. 
gets aoerty cn thes railway, a new, 
oas,and & centre of cotton 
and factories andl 


“« 


*, 


re J 


-- 


=> = 


¥ , 


Hislop, Rev. 5., of Scottish Free Church 
Mission, a ‘well-known writer on ethgo- 
yy &e., of Province, 355; the 
College at Nagpar, a7 9 a55. 
Hinen teiang, Chinese fl grim of seventh 
century, describes Kosala, 163. 
Horges, 40 sender Cattle and Horses. 


Hoshangibad, District in ahaharr ag Divi- | 


» sion, 354-373; the low bom of the 
Narbada valley, long and narrow, and | 
very fertile, with strips of Satpard Hills, 
154. ans; on the whole healthy, 257 i 

Gond rulerstill Maratha conquest, 

575 its sufferings from the Pindiris, 

2575 ie st became piecemeal British territory 

(121660), 3 8: the deterioration of 

the black soil by sandy deposits i 
dows by the mountain rivers, 5m a> 3 

= more land available for cul 
260; 2 model Se and cna 

farm to teath improved methods of 

cultivation and , 67, aha; the 
extensive hill and allnvial forests, 





sepplying the best teak of the Province, | 


z63, 263; famines from excess and de- 
ficiency of rainfall, 264, 205; the difh- 
culties of assessments and settlements 
from the first, a5, 266; bibliography, 


Hes gabad faksil, 267. orge 
Hoshangabad tewn, head poy ie 
Division and District, on the 
all sagtac wih eciaa: botal tacts, 270; 
head-quarters of the Friends Forcign 
Mission with many institutions, 270; 
Watir Mohammad (of Bhopal), his leap 
on his famous horse over the battle- 
ments, 270, 

Hospitals an and d details and 

a baatal y statistics of, 109, 
127: Dr Sian ander each District and 
many towns. 

Hostels for students, 105. 

Human sacrifice, mbstitutes for, among 
Korkiia, 132; its recent occurrence, 
ot formerly offered at Gond temple 


auny pasate chy at Stine of 
pact tary Gockel Gbteatar State, 450. 
I. 


Th, chief river of Jashpur State, 470. 
Import trade, details and statistics of 
whole volume and of principal jtema, 


INDEX 


| 


Income tax, on non-agricultural incomes, 
average revenue from, 95; incidenge 
ire head of Spare 6 pies, number 

of asscsaces, 1 thousand, 95. 

Indebtedness, baviealtarel the causes and 
extent of, 4g; Government relief of, by 
loans, 47, 45, by voluntary liquidation, 
49. See Improvementa in Agri- 
cultaral Practice in each District. 

Indrivati, tributary of Godivari river, 
152; Me wat and scenery in Bastar 


State, 449. 
Industrial schools, Pairs 5 
Industries, generally e, Poor, an 
ee 593 special Facies, wiih 
nployed, of silk, 59, cotton, 
i 6 ade and 
ie pottery 1; 
mills, £9, 603 of ; jal sa See afie 
ts and. in each 








District. 

Infant mortality, under § _ of age, 
qo per cent. of total, a4, 2 

Inheritance, Mitdicshara law of, enerally 
observed, 25, Maharashtra by Marithas, 
25; in csamfnaiiris, 83, 84; in mddgw- 
vee 4, 85 j among celibate Hairigis, 


Intonicating liquors and drags, regula- 
tions as to their manufactore, sale, and 
taxation, go-93; licencessold by auction, 
j0, 93, 93; imported Indian rum, 93+ 

Tron, places of its occurrence, §5, volume 
anil percentage of ore, 58, output of 
Workings, 49; modem casos net yet 
in use, 58, 293. See ate neater 
Minerals in n many Districts. 

Irrigation, 44-45, supplied to only § per 
eent.of cropped area, 45,116; Foes tance 
and wells only, proposed canals, 369, 

protection 


422; its development as 


 Agninst famine, 73; great extension of, 


G4, 6s, HIT; mort from Bombay Port, | 


» by; of lish yarn and cotton cloth, 
Lo “ome a from Bombay, 64; 
te arin very lange of metals, 
nity, G4; of 


Sducot ia Mensiies, | 





by new Irrigation branch of 

Pat ic Works, 45s 46: hitherto no 
state works, 44; from tanks, mainly of 
rice, 4, 382, 338, from wells, of spring 

crops and 45; number and 

distribution ‘of wells and. tanks, 45 
depends almost entirely on rain, 353; 
neglect of river-fed channels, 45. Sev 
aire tinder Irrigation in each Djstrict. 

Ttirsi, town in Hoshangibid District, 
270-272, railway station and junction 


for line to Cawnpore and Agra, 270, an 
important goods station m ry y in- 
creasing in population and trade, a7!, 
a7 2. 

J: 


‘dgirs (or samimdircs), their tenure, 94, 


fi 
Ss, in Chhind 
Jahingte wart, at ete 


ir, Mughal emperor, 
works aut. pur, 290. 





INDEX a 


Jails, details and statistics of cost, inmates, 

* and indostries, &c., 102, 8 sg See 
alto wader Police and Jails im each 
District, 

Jains, their number, 30; their architecture, 
17, at; marriage a civil contract, 36; 


strongest in Sangot saat 169 at | 


Kburai, 180; remains in Jubbu "ie 
District, 198, in Arang, 429; RK 
dwi, now and formerly a centre of 


worship, agi: fair at mien, ayh., 
ive alte Temples, Jain, wnder 


Jamiapt, long winding ridge in Sargojl 
State, 


4i7- 
Janigit, fedst of Bilispur District with | 


sumindirs estates, 445. 
Jashpur, tributary State, included si Igo 
in Chow Nagpur States of Hen 


6 
a oak ghland 





Fr divided ¢ 
and low land, ; the recent eres 
in its popolation doe to encouragement 
ee 471; the relations be- 
tween the chief and the British Govern- 
goss grin ara vevene a 
reef Jashpar State 47> 
Jitba, founder of Gond dynasty of 


ei the legend of his miraculous | 


and feats, 367, 
Jeaking, Sir Rie ois Rickard, Resident and success- 
fol administrator (1818-30) of Nagpur, 


bis methods ed prs 
Marathis during setae at 1 of 1830 


Lo gi 19, 43 
fowér (large Stee malta) covers og} per cent. 
of area, 40, 116; sown often 


its seventyfold return, 40; pop 
prices of, at selected centres, i 

aie watuler Agriculture in ea 

trict. 

Jiba, deserted fortress with remains of 
carved temples in Surgupl State, 477: 
Jubbalpore, Division with head-quarters 
at cy wih city, 164, 165; a hilly 


h comparatively temperate | 


statistics of area, popu 


tion, | venue of tis ve Districts, 


16a, and of nationalities and religions, 
Sbbtiere Diet tthe end of te | 


Narbadd valley, a13% of the 
great central pla Bet + 195; 
canal plain of the Hovell Ing; ite 
t and healthy climate, 1 
oy under the Kalachuri dynasty, 
the Gonds, the ee to aon: 
annexation (1818), rg6, 'o7; the con 
spiincy of the deposed Gond Raja 


dopted by | 


cropped 
with ardear (pulse), 49, and regularly | 
in the south rotated with cotton, 40; | 


- i 





FOL 
during the Mutiny and his execution, 
497; tage of ethan 197, 198; the large 
percentage y doe to 
povaahine red pleted eh ts npg 

the method and ad 
coals wheat in embanked 
Igg, 200; its rich mineral oreg | 
limestones of Murwiira, 203; the dyeing 
. industry abd centres, soa; 
mils, and pottery works, 203; wheat 
yee principal si 203; 
mr tailways, and , ily good 
roads, 204; the preat amine 0 1B_g— 
100 wi bore owing bo yc ote 
Be te) and relief, 705; 
ast (18py reventic setttement 
6s ot ca. higher than one of 1863 
206, subsequent reductions due to bad 
years, 206; six printing presses and 
two newspapers, 210; high standard of 
education, 206, 207; bibliography, 207: 
Jubbalpore fadsil, 20 
Jubbalpore ys oe head- 
sion, District, and 









y, and cantonment, 208, Les ahetect 


and Me a wit a ak ped Rete 

Tail aarti, comparatively 

water-works from a reservoir gpa 4 
Khandari, 2og, 219, necessity 
for draining the Sint ago of the 
city, 210; ita British and Native garrison, 
and three companies of volunteer rifles, 
aio; its convalescent at Pach- 
marhi, 272; its gre rng ay Arts 
Coll 
eisaal: 210, yt canned 1 jail, ssylam, 
and hospitals, 211; its weekly news- 

pers, 210; its umportant camtnerce 

in pales ato; its inctories and mills, 
brewery, and railway and gun-carriege 
shope, 110. 

Judges, of Divisions, of Districts, and 
Subordinate, 77. 7 

Judicial Comat the, the highest 
court of civil and criminal appeal, 
save for cases against European British 
solyects, 77+ 

Justice, civil and ay Rd 
final (1 separation the 

\ 4, Fe ! and | } 





jeriadiction of ndges, Mag 
rebioes ri deta aac 
of civil auits and criminal cases, 78, 79, 
102, 119, 120. See afte wruter 1 
and Criminal Justice in each District. 
K. = 
this, a sect originally 
spe ste ag ee chong: aa 


against tyranny © 


caste, 30, 3%) 419, now hardly dis- 


Ae 


*. 


a = 


§o? 
tinguishable from ordinary Hindu cc 
Bideicty 419, 436; recent schlm 

. 436; & recen mn 
with an nated Fa i 436; official head- 
quarters at Kawardha, 462. 

kaimor Hills, the eastern portion, 300 
mikes long, of Vindhyns, 139, 149; the 
fertile sancer-shaped valleys in their 

* summits, 139; rede drawings and stone 
implements of prehistoric man found 
in caves, 139. 

Kalachori (Rajput) dynasty, their capital 
at Tripara, now the village of Tewar, 
near Jobbulpore, 14, 1963 their kings 
and history, 196, 197. 

Kalmtshwar, town and old fortress in 
Nigpur District, 25 


‘mes forty: out es oe of Chiat. | 


ve ren lars Kitten 434; bis goat 1 


Kage, to town with cantonment (1821) 
Bhstrict, 352, 353; on the 
fatter ws with a considerable but dimin- 
ishing cotton and other trade, 383; its 
former commercial fp rity due to 
the rain of the cantonment in on 


overtaxed area, 353. | 
ee tributary of Wainganga river, 


a 336; Pench and Kanhin coal- 
eld, 313. 

Kiinker, feudatory State, 453-455; bead- 
quarters, Kanker, 39 miles from ‘Dham- 
tari station, 453; siete hill ga forest, 
453; history of ancient drape ra mf 
454; ar per cent. of aren cultrvat 
with rice as princi » $545 
revenue from ec agony Dbamtarl 
station, 454; chief items of income 
and expenditure, 454, 455. 

Avant, a ctarse 
fallow black soil, and hard to erndi- 
cale, 170, 171 ef iparaim j ; its eradica- 
tion aitr rellef work, 280. ae 

Katol, w tion in i] re 
re pe lines ses probe Hak links 
in throngh route tia to 
Karichi, 211; 
town, 202. 

Katol, faksil of Nagpur District, 351+ @ 
great cOlton-prowing area, 352. 

Katol town, with an important cotton 
mart and industries, 353, 344; ruins 
of old fort and a curious old temple, 


Kawardha’ (‘seat of Kabir"), Feudatory 


“62; dodon the prinelpal 
dastral survey and 


large | 


rss, rapidly invading 


Tinie eee 


crac wl hill, forest, and open plain | 





‘ INDEX 


official centre of Kabirpanthi sect, 
462; a fine old temple, decorated antl 
inscribed, at (Chhapn, 462. 
Kelod, town in Nigpor District, with 
cotton and brass industry, 354. 
Ken river, tributary of Jomna, 152. 
Kerosene of], from Bombay, almost ex- 
clusive'y used for lighting, 203, 390 
a passe; industry of making vessels 
from empty oll-tins, 4o4, 455. 
cy ies Feudatory State, traversed 
Bengal- Bengal-Nigpor Railway, 455, 45935 
ne Begs sei at Khairigarh village, 
453; the ruling en : igwansi Ra: 
put, 455; 58 per 
bse 45 593 ths black 1 ana oper soils, 
as principal tial 459 ] 
Seinen based on 


| Kiiedwa, fast? of Nims District, 286. 


Khandwi town, a railway station and 
janction, 291; its export of raw colton, 
cotton and other factories, 292; water- 
works, 292; of old the junction of the 
two preat roads from Northen and 
Western India to the Deecan, 291 ; 
now and formerly a seat of Jain wor- 
ship, 291. 

Khifa, picturesquely situated town in 
Nigpur District, with decreasing popu- 
lation and trade, 354. 

Kherla, fort with tomb and remains, 
formerly head-quarters of a Gond 
dynasty, 14, 293. 

Khonds, a Dravidian forest tribe, 130- 
133; their total number, ‘pastas 

Animism of most, and —— » 130; 

their own name possi Telugu 

for * mountain,’ soe ctably abori- 

pines, 130; no strict endogamy, 1 
t numerous ne, ito ani ustal! ly 

tofemistic septs and subsepts, 131; the 

divisions of the Khonds of the plains 
besed on social practices rather than 
caste, ‘the shaved,” ‘ the buffalo-eaters,’ 

‘the naked,’ &e., 130; symbolical cus- 

toms at marriage, rgt, traces of pette 

amiry, 131, at birth, 132, at death, t 

Grinding back of the soul on the tenth 

day, amd placing it in a family corner, 

132; thet religion, with a : 

of 34, 133, 143; the substitutes for 

harman ep 132; apparent beliei 
in transi) » 132; good husband- 

nen, W and hunters, 133; im- 

provident “an fond of drink, 133; 

their armed rising (1882) against an 

oppressive caste and human sacrifices, 

133; their language has no written 

character,133. ‘See aise weer Coates 

in each District, 


- Eburai, sats?! of Sangor District, 173. 
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Khurai, town in? - District, on the 
“railway and a trade centre, 180, 151; 
ease onieae of Jains with fine temples, 
Khurii, lofty platean in Jashpur State, 
affording excellent pasturage, 472. 
Koden ami dutki, small millets of poor 
uplands, 40, cover 12 per cent. of 
ctopped area, 40, their return between 
. thirtyfold and sixtyfold, 40, ter afte 
sider Agriculture in each District, 
Kohli caste, builders of the large and 


numerous tanks in ‘the lake country,’ | 


382, 386. Ser alto wader Castes in 
Korea, pera Coat pin 431-484; an cle- 
vated table-land with higher abrupt 
plateaux, 482; large game common, 
482; wild and barren, and inhabited 
mainly by wandering aborigines, 452, 


483; extensive forests with sd/, bam- | 


boo, and with _ pasturage, 453; 
relations of chief with British Govers- 





454, 454. —bn 
Korkés, 2 Munda forest tribe, bi 
their total number, 146,000, and babi- 
tats, 133; their endogamous divisions, 
133, their exogamous and totemistic 
septs, named after trees and animals, 
134; symbolical customs, at srg, 
134, a survival of polyandry in the 
embrace between the bridegroom and 
his eldest sister-in-law as a preliminary 
ceremony, 134; at death, 134, 135, the 
bringing back of the soul in a piece 
of turmeric and placing it under the 
main beam of the house, 135, the sub- 
sequent laying of sonls, 135; their 
religion professedly Hinduism, 135 ; 
their good physique, 135; poorer, 
taller, and dirtier than the Gonds, 
tag; their Munda speech, Korkd, fall- 
ing into disuse, 135; in Nimdr District, 


azo, 279 

Kosala (turiala, ‘ happ 
two tracts known in 
163; a northern, 


", the name of 
Hindu literatare, 
ding to 


(corespon | 
part of the holy land of Bud- 


; a southern, of Great 


Kosala, about the peaches of the 
Cicer described by Hiven Teiang, 


163; bibliography, I 
Kotwar, hill (3,593 
State, 459, 47a 


L. 
Lakes, large natural, at Saugor, 151; 


artifcial at Nawegaon, 351, 393, and. 
Sconl, 392; ‘lake country’ of Nig- 


63. 
feet) in Jashpur 


a0, 302. 
| Lakhnddon, ét4s# of Seont District 





3 
* par in, Waingangi and Bagh valleys, 


5: 
Lambarddr, the representative of ae 
owners of a village, 75, egllects and 
pays in the Government revenue, 75; 
usually also the ermbaaiien or vijlage 


headman, 75. | 
Tampard, Re*. Jos missionary, his Mono ' 


graph on the Balzis 138; the founder" 
al ¢ Halaghdt Mission among isonds 

Land Record saff, controlled by the 
native superintendent of a District, 
with revenue inspectors and safaris, 
vs, 11a; their especial value t 3 
of anxiety for the harvest, 75. 

Land revenue, recent settlement of, based 
on cadastral survey, a detailed record 
of tenures, rent, character of cultiva- 
tion and seil of exch field, and on the 
soil-unit system, 83, 89; the resulting 
charge less than a tenth of the produce, 
Sig; average rise of revenue, §5 per 

, and dis hae 


excessive 3 
error in subsequent British settlements, 
86 «f farmer; the casy assessments, 
often in service, of ansis, still 


 contineed, 87. 
Languages, a table of languages and of 
their speakers, 28; 63 pert cent. speak 
varieties of Hindi, 28; their distribn- 
tion, 27, 28; aboriginal Munda or 
Dravidian languages spoken by only 
qo per cent. of the primitive tribes, 
28. Sve aig wader People in cach 
District. 


| Lapse, acquisition (1553) of Nigpctr br, 


19. 

Leather-working industries, 60. 
egislation, by the Council of the 
overnor-General, 773; Principal Acts 
i | Ti+ ' 

peony, eight asytums for, with 780 ie 
mates, 110; the rosy Act, 110; 
decreasing in Wardhii, 322; most 
common in Bila F District, strict 433. 

Levirate, custom of, by which a brother 
marries his elder broyher's widow, 27 

Licences to sell opium, bemp drugs, and 
intoxicating liquors, put up to auction, 


ge-93- . 
Literacy, standards of, in respect of sex, 


= 2 


-*- 


- 


_ discharge into 
its 


ee ; 

. 

nationality, locality, and caste, 108, 

roy. See ate anger Education in each 
District. 

Loans, to opricolturists: by Government, 
of late without interest, for improve- 
ments, &c., 47, 45; by money-lenders 

at,high rates, 48, 49, who foreclose, 
83. de afte weer Improvement: in 
a Agricultural Practice in 4ich District. 
boanls, of satsflr, their constina- 
Hun, bominated, elected, and represen- 
tative, g7; t heir principal doties, 8 ; 
hare hon allotted to them by District 
councils, 9§; transfer of control of 
girls’ schools to Government, 106; 
village sanitation by, Ifo, IIt. See 
afte wader Local Boards and Munici- 
Sonne neg District. 96, 

Lodhis, a landowning caste, 1 

- disaifected in the Moatiny, 230, Sve 

, alta gas in each District, 

geet two asyloms for, 1og, 127, 350; 

alleged causes of, fog, 110, Soe alse 

wader Hospitals ‘and Dispensaries in 
Districts, 


M. 


eee Thistrict, and of first, second, 
third classes, and honorary, 77, 78; 
pctsctinon at Kam tee, 353; sami 
adres as, 424 444: | weer District 
Bape Staff in an ae 
* Mahikal,’ the great famine of 1803, 
Mahanadi (‘the great river"), 550 miles 
long, rising in Raipur District and 
ra Fi St ie ct a Lge the 
» 155, 1 ; tt. ™ 
the a $6: flood os, 
narrow shallow stream cle, 15, 
ny cath rte Deas Sambalpur 
155, to Dholpur, 156, vite 
gorge through the Eastern Ghits, 156, 
the Orissa delta near Cuttack 
city, 156; ite preat afiluent, the Seo- 
nath, and sie 156; its numerous 





interlacing ofishoots 
ins the e deta 1s 186, 3873 ow rages 


oosd pet the railway, 1 “er 
banked in the delta, 1 " project 
Bn itrigating canal in ee ge 
elaborate Orissa canals for ry 87 
and navigation in the delta, 137, 158; 

7 rR ig Division in its upper 


basin, 410, 
Mahinadi river (the less), an affluent of 


Son, 144, 198. 
Mahirs,a menial, impure caste, and so 
. treated at the-yillage well and lace 
Re 386. See alto under Castes in 


Dsbasemnad, fehsil of Raipur District, 
with large samfinddri estates, 427 





n 


oha = 





INDEX 


Afatnd (fossa fafifolia), an important 
and handsome tree of the open, 9 a 
exports of flowers, 63; country li 
mostly distilled from, gx. Sve ane 
wader Foresis aaa Commerce in Dis- 

Par ( 

Alaik ‘or Mekala), a hill minge 
of moderate (see han height that 
links together the Vindhyan and Sit- 
ee! Sper 142; the source of the 

i and Son, 142; the sanctity 
and extent of its foreste, 14a, 1435 its 
mythol 

Mailan, hill (4,024 feet) in Surguyl State, 


aii 

Mainpat, magnificent table-land in Sur- 
guja sonra 477; well watered, re 
ing exce t summer pasturage, 

Makrai, nope | State, mostly low 
Se 448, “bea “quarters at Mak- 
rai Gg. from railway tamil 
vith dl hill- fort, 448; rul 
Raj Gonds claiming great pede meng 
448; details of population, crops, re- 
venue, expenditure, &c., 445, 449; 00 
tribute paid, 449. 

Malaria, its alleged mortality, 23, 24; 
virulent form of, prevalent in Manila 

» in monsoon and autumn 

aceite. 08; in a 295; usual in 


the rice pO wri 363, 
Bhandira, 353 Haliightt, pur 
5a i Bilaspur, 431 : sone canses 

failure ta Baihar faasil 


Malpas ane proprietary ten- 
ure of land in the Province, §3, 303; 
held under Hindu law of partition, 84; 
its large area, 84. 

Mind, tributary of Mahinadi river, 
its fertile valley in yer sadaar yr 479- 

Mindhiita, picturesque vill famons 


age! of pil in Nicoge District 
ap om and a hill island of 


the Narbada, 2 2; modern and ruins 
of ancient temples, 293; borses offered 
at the great annual fair to Siva, 293, 
their value, 293; modern 

unnee of reli; 


discontin suicide, 293. 
Mandla, District in 


bbul pore Divi- 


sion, 2139-327; the most casterly of 


the ae fae plateau Districts, 2133 


wild, billy, well-watered, and yer d 
fertile meray , 213, 214; 2 prs uti- 
ful, save la: the eocairy of Aik the : 


20s; climate cool and pleasant, 


virulent malaria prevalent in wet sen 


sons, 215; its history under the Gond 
Rajput dynasty of Garhd-Mandl from 
the fifth to the sixteenth century, 215, 
216; underthe Mughals and eas 
916, 217; annexed edn 4! 

British, 397; dist 


Ww; 


i eae 





et Xx ! a 


Mutiny, 217; archaeology, a17; Go 
per cent. of Animists, 218; 
the Gonds and the Baigis, 218, 219; 
the peculiar cultivation of rice, 220; 
its extensive sa! and mixed (bamboo) 
forests, 221; exports of wheat, rice, 
Ollseccs, and sl, 222; gure from Cown- 
pore andersells ‘the local article, 222; 
most of the trade passes over the only 
metalled road to Jubbulpore, 223; 
distress from famine of 1896-7 very 
severe, of 1899-1900 Hot severe, 323; 
last land revenne settlement (1883) 
higher by 64 per cent. than that of 
1668, and yet light, 224; a fresh 
settlement in 
tral survey. 224; bibliography, 225. 
Mandli sa4si, 22, 276. ) 
Mandli town, henad-quarters of the 
District, in a loop of the Narbadi 
river, 226; capital (1670) of the 
Garhi- Mandl dynasty. ‘236; their 
and ots taken by assault 
(1818) aber Marithia by the 
: in principal industry 
in belle, 227. 





laces of its occurrence, 5%, 


*P 
intel portant industry, 58, and 
a staple expt peg aio 


ary pcnaseg in 

Manure, its partial sources ancinsufficient 
quantity, 43. 44; used principally in 
rice and cotton-jemir cultivation, 43, 
344 cf pantie. See alo meader Im- 
Sp teeta in Agricultural Practice in 


Marathis, their easy conquest of Gond- 
wiinn, 16, 17, 167, 197, 216, a7, 289, 
434 ef passim; their alliances against 
the British, defeats and final eubpec- 
tion, 18, 19, equitable land assessment 
a Treaty of Deogaon, 18, aot 

their subsequent rack-renting, 1 B, 
175 ef passim; their juster rule and 
taxation (1830-53), 425, but not al- 
ways and everywhere, 373; the last, 
also the atta, perixd, 191 ; their 
rumerous 
sale of 





ill near, a. 
modern temple, and curious remaius 


eke atl, 312% on a 


f stat mostly four-armed 
geass 459 tke the bathing fair in No- 


ber, 292. 
Mirkandi, village in Chinda District, 


alter new cadas- | 


tty imposts, Le ite their | 





so§ 
intedathle for picturesque group of 
temples, 379, 370, 

Marnage, number of married and on- 
married, 35} met of aly gicls do and 


must marry much 


monies of, 26, their bor importance 

and costliness, a6; polygamy, 26, a7, 
1; polyandry, vest fig i3t, st 
livoree, 27, among 


a straw, 128; customs and 
at, among Stet Srobtiges oir 120 ish; 
tt4, 161, 1 

Material condition of the people, 53,53; 
of cultivators, best in the cotton dis- 
tricts, 53, elsewhere ioiprovement 
checked by famines, §2; the mean 
annual cost of food and dress of an 
ordinary « famil: 


Medical institutions, Pog-11t; their 
broken | ; since 1861 traced | 
Statistical Ta ble XVI (p. 137) 99 
principal hb general 
women, tog; lonatic and leper nay- 
Juma, fog, 110; Vaccination, not un- 
popular, 170; sale of quinine, 110; 
village sanitation, 110, rrr; o table 
of statistics, medical and financial, of 
hospitals and dispensaries, lunatic 
asylums, and vaecination from 1384 
to 1g04, t27. dee ala wmder Hos 

pitals and Dispensaries in each District. 

Metal, weaings enrss Go: ates imports 
of, a sure peri 4. 

Mills and pinata cation bes ne 
wea ing, pressing, G1, 
so3, 3003 vier of ea apse. 

hands, 61: 
a all tt Ip aay Fo 
ois ty. their : on 
oe 63. See 


se ae pe 


Mines sage rege 6-29; —_ ee 
§7; iron, 58; manganese, 
or] sandstones, 8;  distribation of 
unworked , 54). 

ar ai Onoe amunicipality, in 

hindwara District, 318; a. wens 

i and ginning of cotton, 3! 

Mobpa, awk in Nagpur District with 
cotton and garden industry, 3§4+ 356+ 


a» and retreating (latter hal? 


. » 
ged 
Seay ae lanes ton bene ot of | toate, do 
gti : restricted by Tenancy Act 


08); "83; school children tanght to 

and their accounts, 106; have 

founded ruling families of Niindgaon 
ang Chhoikhadin States, 455, 40. 

Monsoon, south-west, advancing (June 10) 

tober}, 
rainfall of, 12; advancing fairly reli- 
able, retreating most capricioas, 6g. 

Mosques : at Warsinghghar, 155, Bur- 
hanpur, a1, 289, 290; at Asirgarh, 
since a barrack, 28%, 

Mowar, agricultural town in Nigpur 
District, 355- 

Maudhoji, t and usurper of Nigpur, 
see Appa {b, 

Mughal tgs the, its nominal hold os 
suzerain of the Gond kingdoms, 15, 16, 
333, 434; its actual territory in the 
Province, 16; tly embellished and 
improved Bur opur, 289. Jee alse 
wader History in Districts. 

Muhammadans, number of, 30; architec- 
ture of, 21; education among, 107, 
108, See Religious Census of ea 
gg amd weder the Ponple” of 


ch Dhstrict. 
pares aa ay the usual duties of 
vil headmen, 75, ¢lect a represen- 
© tation tp Die camels ead Lescal 
ree g7, Often also faméardirt, 


Multa, upland fatsif of Betil District, 
with a sacred tank, the reputed source 
the hoa by river, and sacred town or 


Pala ge on thelr Language and onm- 
bers, 23, a9; customs of the Korkis, 
who speak 
133-136; legends and traditions of 
their expulsion to the nie by the 
Gonds of Chhattisgarh, 417. 

Mungell, f2dsif of Bilaspur District, with 
camindiiri estates, 444, 445. 


Mi retoalidea Ce abet thei in. | 


troduction in 1864, 98; 
present municipal ities, their differ- 
ences, 95, a wider sphere and less 
rominence of ex-aficio clement in 
ater, 98% thelr large elected clement, 
. 951 95 ; recent and proposed further re- 
of their number, 95; popular 
spay in respect oh, al Pisa the good 
work done by native gentlemen, 96; 
their sanitary-nnd other work, 95, 96, 
oe esc Ba income, mainly octrol, 


and expenditure, 96,123; eee repeals 
i oe. 
inalieaeicue, 127, See pe a 


Karki, « Munda tongue, | 





INDEX 


Local Boards and Municipalities in 
each District. 

Munsifs, courts of, their civil jaciodlctiaa, 
7. dee ate under Civil and Criminal 
astice in each District. 

Murwara, fats of Juobbolpore District, 

208, 

Murwira town, a leading goods station 
on the East Indian Railway, 313; six- 
teen lime factories, paint and ‘flour 
pies and sandstone quarrics, 212, 


a1 3s 
Mutiny, the, northern Districts alone 
seriously ei , 20; did mot cross 
the Narbada river, 148; British rea- 
dents oceupied and held fort and town 
of Saugor for eight months, 168; dis- 
turbance at Damoh and loyalty of 
native troops, 185i defence of Jul 
mei | , execution of de- 
Gond Rafi and his son, 197; 
rtion and subsequent defeat of 
native troops, 197, 217; rising of the 
Lodhis in Seoni, 230; at Nagpur, 
339, 349; in Chinda District rising 
put down with aid of samindir of 
Abiri, 365 ; chats "td of che 
of Ra of a Sy e 
or Bea See alte | 
History in oa District. 
Myrabolams, an important minor pro- 
duct of forests and article of export, 
231. 


N. 


Nagpur Division, 320, 337; a acre plain 
jenthann Base of the Siitpuris 
ith a strip of hills, 420, two pros- 
perous cotton- Districts in the 
valley of the ‘ardha, 320, three rice- 
crowing Districts in the valley of the 
Wainganga, 320; statistics of area, 
apalation, and land revenue of each 
District, and of nationality, religion, 
towns, villages, of Division, 336, 321. 





| Nigpur District, in Nigpur Di air 






335-301 ; ‘pages an u 
traversed by low hills, well ec, 
and much very fertile, 335: 335, 342; 
largely cultivated and | in game, 
337; 334; interesting geology, 3365 

intensely hot in summer, moisily hot 
in September, otherwise not unpleasant, 
337; history under Rakbt Bo and 
the first four Bhonslas, Aare 333, g43i " 
the of the fifth against the 






1 (1803), defeat and de ce 
: 5 rack-rentin "ok: hia di- 
Me ed territory, 339, 345, 349; the 
double-deal usurpation, 
soultion Of | the ie 


re of css 


oe Oca) a 1853) af territory to ns oes 





t 


ee 


_. 2 +” + 


ot i at 


———<— © 


J ott 





ac ’ ‘ 


the Mfu- | 


» 3393 abortive rising during 


land-holdin 
a athe estes 248 942 paar 
cotton staple and in 


creasing crops, 
343, Tecent decrease of rice crop, 343: 
extensive garden crops, 343; output 
and export of manganese, 345, 346; 
cotton, silk, and dycing industries and 
factories, 348, 346; export of cotton, 
wheat, and oranges, 346; inadequate 
supply of railways, 347; famines, 347, 
343; floctnating land settlements, 345, 
349; seven sea town, 350; 


bial 
N i a to cotton and yemdr princi- 


wiper any con cata} of the Province and 


Pennies of District, 365-355 ; the 
meeting-point of two railways, 355; 
on a somewhat low site and naturally 
subject to jaboocer at 3580 356; its 
steady increase in | , trade, 


ae 


abundant water to 
ower city and the civil 
of sur- 


system 
; its ae gardens, 


the u 
oe 
face drainage, et 


356; municipalit since 186 
colton mills ent fartcuins “100 


weaving, 357; the ae Hiner he 

Connbaicns and of the Provincial 

heads of departments, &c.. 3573 its 

numerous public institutions, adminis 

sip corrective, religious, and medi- 

» S57. 352 j its primary, ry, 

ane Lp aoc aor the Victoria 

Technical Institute, 357; Agricultural 

ond Engineering classes, 357 ; colleges 

for degrees in Arts and Law, 355. 

Names, aiiibets of higher castes have 

two, ceremonial and ordinary, 36; #ur- 
names confined to Marathas, 36. 

Nindgaon, Feudatory State (since 1905), 

eS; some hill and forest, mostly 

fails. black soil, 465; traversed by 

F Railway, 457% ruling 


and Posgahices (1879) of his son by 
Government, 436; 63 per cent. of area 
cultivated, with rice as principal cro 
456; Rij. Nandgaon, the capital, 455; 
cadastral survey and revised settlement, 
4577 - revenne, tribute, and ure, 


Nevada (the Rewa of the sacred epics 
and Aameses of Ptolemy), one of the 


4: 35; -y | 





ae 
miles long, 148 “dischs g by 
estuary into the Golf of Camba ing hrs 
ita source, falls, and course ch 
Marble Rocks, adic between he 
Vindhyas and forests 
and two alluvial 146, 14% its 
miles and 


drainage qf 36,000 square 

ing ahem its linbility to floods 
and limited navigation, avi its deep 
bed making it useless for irrigation, 
147; its grea tape! sanctity, rival- 
ling, and locally c, that of 
ree nt rays ; Somrusienclyr 
temples a places o ona 
its banks, 148; the ii more refigions 
eficacy of walking fichon, iro 

its source up one bank, and back dewn 
the other, 148; held to be the boun- 
dary between the Deccan and Hindu- 






stn, 148; the signifeance of it as the 
southern limit of the Mutiny and of 
Tantia om i Ni raid Tide across, 148. 
Meaning vlog: anu 
Nerbudda Divi- 


“354 “he a aides tract 
aoa ills, 243; cima 
bea ores and pleasent, 243 + its biste 
li, Mughals, 
reenbigeo British (1818), 243, 244 
oe seqereen eee se ot and the 
otiny, 244; t of C 1 
243; limits of cultivation a 
247; the embankment of wheat-felds, 
coal and iron = ag8; wheat 


247% 
the sta product rt, 249 
Fado. 250; sree to tas 
ane ft settlements, 250, 351; biblio- 
a53. 
Marte Ue faksil, 252, 253. 


Narsinghpur town, head-quarters of Dis- 
trict, 233, 254; on the railwa 
increasing trade, 254; named 
temple of Narsingh, 254; the sudden 
floods of its river, 254; its printing 

and vernacular riodLea! ‘a my 4 

Natives, ses gan of, in administra- 
tion, 74-76 , 

Nerbudda (Nardedil) Division, with 
pee rar at Preterm 241, 

; statistics of 

Se eennare per ; five Diis- 
: the amall increase in its 
tic 24 (1891-91) due to close cul- 
tivation and Hmited Sh ble 
in the fertile valley, 241, subsequent 
(18g1-1g01) decrease due to failures 
of ‘crops, 241; relifiows census ot 
Division, 241, 242. 

Newspapers and sone a recent develop- 
ment, Log; Ur isened in Hind! 
and Marathi,"ot pall circulation and 


a5 


. valley, valley, 273) 274; 


~ ‘ 


circumspect tone, ztog of my 
original sini d bleh Ign, 
nearly poll (a majority) or re- 
fc <P illogical, 19; Hindi 
A itwral Gazette, 44, 326. 

wi , Tistrict in Nerbudda Division, 
=-293; nomh, part of Narbadd 
centre Sdtpuri range, south 

\ cnormets 
thickness of the trap, ayy; the bison 
in the forests preserved 
healthy, 275; its important 
on the main ronte | 


po Fartki Fuad (1 eee, and 


pies 


he (1818) fs ‘British ‘s 156; 
logy, 277; cotton the great 
and increasing crop, 37s, 280, sup- 
planting ka profitable soordr, 280; 
the famons breed of bollocks, gio + 
epecial irrigation from wells of spring 
crops, 251; forests containing teak 
cover pearly half the area, a1, their 
partial disforestation in favour of culti- 
vation, 281; the demand of factories 
for fuel, 281, 282; exports especially 
. of mw cotton and cotton-Beed, 252; 
"118 miles of railway, 62 of metalled 
roads, 262, 283; famines, 283; Cap- 
tain. Forsyth’s the first sat! 
settlement, 284, 285; the District at 
the head of the Province in education, 
28s, 256; bibliography, 256. 
Normal schools, 1 i, 107. 
©. 
Oeenpancy and non-occupancy tenures of 
land, weed B6, i 


Upations, 75 per cent. of population 


engaged in agriculture, 31, number and 
petteniage enga in several occupa- 
ea al, Fang hee 000 religious, most 


a. ir aie wee C a Leech ya 
pations in cach District. 


Oetrol, the main head of municipal re- | | 


ceipts, ob ef Agri, 

Ojlsceds, cover 11 per cent. of cropped 
ares, 41,096; fe! (Seramewon faiticos), 
ite orca lately doubled, 41, its return 
between thintyfold and a bogdredfold, 
42; linseed, its i tg area, ¢x- 
haaiting crop, and huge return up to 
more than two h fold, 42; large 

exports of linseed, fi/, and cottonseed, 

63, 203. 282. Ser also under Agrical- 
Oneet aeets of pages contin 

growth of poppy prohi since 

187% 90; regulationsfor its sale by 


1275; climate | 


iween Hindu- | 
etn and the Decean, 275; history of | 
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vended licence, 90, 91; statistics of 
consumption and revenue, 91; its tie 
diminished by famines, gi; largely 
esenpes from Native States, gl. 
growth and export of, in Nig- 
pet, 3 3431 34M Bar See ale under 
arent Agriculture in 
Districts. 


Oriya, language of Orissa, the number and 
place of , 28: Raivarh, the 
‘line it and Chattls- 

garhi, 466, 


P. 


Pachmarhl (3,500 feet), town, sanitarium, 
cantonment in loshanyabid Dis 
trict, a71, 373, 33 miles by mail ae 
from railway station, 27) ; 
platean of the with Zsa 
and ravines, 27 Mj Mores maine 
forest, 271: affords on 
from the heat of the plains, a72; 8 con- 
valescent dépit, school of musketry and 
of instruction for officers, 272; the ‘five 
bots" or caves from which the name is 
derived, 271. 

Findharmnd, town on the river Jim in 
Chhindwar District, 915; its weaving 
and factories of cotton, 318; the 
ons custom of its struggle with a 
neighbotring village for a tree embedded 
in the river, 318. 

fief, or village headman, his position 
under the Marithis, 391; often a Brih- 
man, and converted into an Temeemeat 
landlord by British, 285 

fatadri, village treating. 

the annua sotuntts, 76; 4.937 

a nomber, one to 8 villages, 75, subar- 
dinate to Revenue ees. gee ea; his 
part in preparation and maintenance 


re the cadastral survey, vil 
and rent-roll, sta; often Fig Paty 





759- 
| Penal. town in 


cs on ea 


, joins the Kanban 


and "finally the ai 305, 336. 
Pench and Rankin Waingongt, 306 313. 


Phalkt, river of valley of Singrampur, 
18a: the Katis, a cleft in the bills by 
which it joins Narbada, 18a, 

Physical aspects of Province, nateral 

visions of upland and plain, a, 3; 
river system, 4; oe 4,54 geology, 
6-8; betany, 8, 9; fauna, 10, 11; 
meteorology, Ir=13. 

Pindari freebooters, sacked | vo 
Chhapara (in Seonl) with awful slaugh 
ter, 230; in Mandli, 217, their depre- 


dations in Hoshangabad, 258, in Nimaz, 





; ire ra 


fe (2% ail 5 


+ 


— 6 sf ee 
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6, thelr extirpation (1817), 
evil mud forts, meee ok te Pads 


Pasay first serious epidemic in 1903, it its 
heavy mortality, By 34 24; present aban 
aor of co ms Sat at measures ms 

lar and ineflectual, 24; outbreak 
ret 5) at I hit, 343; plague 
riot (1899) at Nagpur, 355. 

Police, under an Inspector: 
ite development and Sorasah ice pene 
natnber, rey, Are 

cb higg personnel, | i 
and constables, 100, for; reasons why 


tory Mestbation by class of men, 
sory tification by anthropometry 
t system, tor; village 


Sea doers), their duties, rol, 
103; statistics of cognizable crime, 
102, of numbers and pay of police 
stall, 124. Set alw weeer Police and 
:, ails in each District. 
beet sed sehen ee rth 


Polygamy, oo phemnegieed 26; 
eirantagcot art nnong 
mon 
reales, a7, ae 


Poawirs, an industrious agricultural 
caste, 233, particularly skilled in the 


growing of rice and irrigation, ee 
399- ale under Castes in Dis- 
tricts. 


Population, nearly 11 millions, $5 per 
cent. in British Districts, a1; its de- 
crease (after aren fimtaer in decade 
ending iol, 22, to famines, scar- 
sity, mail chotecns aa qf pariint; o table 
of area, towns and villa urban 

lation, males and females, density 
each Hritish District, and each Feu- 

_datory State with totals, 1g, 113. 

duty of each fads! given under 
the People in each District. 

Postal Seger details and statistics of, 
69, 119; the service and its buildings 


belong to an Imperial department with | 


Provincial 2 aonemoinandl 74: 9, 99 


Ai gr eo A 61, ney tee 


oes Wardha ond Waly in, aa in 
the Godivari, 





al, 100; | 


| gered 
| Pablie Works t, controlled b 
department, » 





ot gone nk 


Engineer, 95; Provincial 
cod bailing . OOF ‘sanitation, oo; a 


nee a for the | 

roads in the Chattl States, 99, 
ture, Oo 100. 
ct Subdivisions 


Pulgaon (* bridge-village"), 2 new “and 
growing ten in WardhS District, 344, 
on the railwa and an important centre 


Quinine, increasing retail sale of, 110. » 
R. 


Raghuji (Bhonsla of poly sec! Bg (d. 17358), 
called in by and supplante:! 
Gond rulers of Nigper, 337) a3; 
founted and gros © the Ma- 

re, re; the 


Sane oem 
and) source of his army, 19; 


his unscrupolous ambition amd c 


gprs kt fren nae 


uji a of x gg «a BP (1Bos) 
= at. Sie be a es 


led to cede 
Treat agi” ne 


aig Rania of his f 
349 ye Be vide, tad 
nai he at heirless (185 a) 
of NAgpur, 19, 339- 


park, | State, travereed by 
eng Nigpar K Hiway, 405 balls ant 

oil, 46 65> a ‘ rere pee 
rice soil, arc 
Seed sik 8 a us principal 
crop, 466; cadastral survey and regular 
amcement, 466; revenue, trilvate, and 
expenditure, 467) the ruling family, 






e 10 a 


“py Gonds, raised to chicftainship fot | 


service during the Mutiny, 464, 
Raigarh town, capital of the ‘Stal c, 
and a railway station, 467; a growing 
tride centre, with an ‘indiustty of fasar 
silk, 467; its old fort, 467 
Railways, 1,257 miles on broad gauge, 
ag@ba metre, 311 on narrower gauges, 
ail single lines, 67; threwsystems state 
- lines, leased to companies, one puaran- 
teed line, one, the pope of one com- 
pany, leased to another, 65, 66; two 
main routes between Bombay and Cal- 
nla separa! arb Satpard eee 
66; other lines € or projected, 66 
67>, communications save doc south 
fairly complete, 67; their effect on 
Lean rect, 542192 443 435; their extension as 
fotection against famine, 73; cepa 
police, 1005 railway schools, 107 ; the 
for towns with railway sta- 
eee to acces can centres of trade at the 
expense of towns without, 174, 19a, 
213, 333 «f pare, See alo nader 
Railways and Roads in Districts. 
Rainfall, table of average, 113; its dates 
and sources, 12,13; Of the advancing 
monsoon fairly reliable, of retreating 
most capricious, 69; its distribution 
usually more important than its 
amount, 13; supplies the practically 
esole sources of irrigation, wells, and 
tanks, 45; harvests entirely depe 
on, 69: 9} inches necessary in = eae 
ber and ober, 69; rust or blight 
due to excessive late rains, 7o, 71, 166, 
a6 + Hoshangabad District never 
will wed Be from deficient, possi- 
by ae from excessive, 364; encouraged 


2 Brag fy Aly. Sed alto sander 
te and in each District. 
Raipur, District in Chhattisgar 


h Division, 

414-431; reconstituted (igot), 414, 
a): in the plain hemmed 
hits, « ita main rivers, the Mahi- 
ra ask the Seonith, 4m6. hot and 
ee 417; its extensive forcets, 


‘Seiad “Meoga cones game, gir, 422; se 
uy 
bg 4i7; anieay | 
subordinate branch of o ainctranel 
dynasty of Ratanpur, 417; Marathi 
annexation (1741) and oppression, 418; 
became (1853) British,.418; the large 
number of native (Lutheran) Christians, 
41g; rice, the staple Si 
aout Score 
r 
esa 
wealtl 
Barrow -Ga0ge | 
44. per cent. 
— religved 1900, 424; the rise in prices, 


122; main and two 
pany 423% famines 


of population | 


in by | 


perk we | 
423; unworked | 
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land poweruns net values due to rail- 
ways, 425; bibliography, 427. . 

Raipar ‘ahsil, he nlgehcck 

Raipar Pagans beacl-quarters of the Chhat- 
tisgarh Division and of the District, 
429; a milway station and junction, 
429; @ leading commercial town, with 
handicrafts, oil and cotton mills, 430; 
water-works, famed after their chief 
contributor, Raja Balrim Dias, 430; 
many official and local institutions, 
430; ite great antiquity, ancient fort, 
and unfinished Dudhidari temple, 429. 

Rajim, village of considerable trade on 
branch railway in Raipur District, 430, 
431; its fine group of temples and 


annonl fair, 4ii. 

Rapin) town, capital of Niind- 
gaon . 457, 2 tTailway station, 
snonkepallty, and centre of trade, 
457 the spacious palace and 
poll rie the Raja, 45 3 baie rsh vie 
43% 458: cotton mills and factory, 


455. 

hirtoash, sandstone hill rising abruptly 
from the plain in Surpujd State, 478; 
ita remarkable natural features and 
architectural remains, gateways, tem- 
ples, aay and tunnel, 475; biblio- 
graphy, 475. 

Riimtek, fm if of Nagpur District, grow- 
ing cotteg and wheat, 351. 

Raimtek town, a sacred place, with many 
temples and tanks and a religious fair, 


a5 

Ratifola, Bill (3,527 feet) in Jashpor 
State, 473- 

Ratanpur, srpdgs town in Bilispur 
District, 447, long the eapital of 
Chhattisgarh and of the Haihaivansi 
dynasty, 433.434, 447; lies in a 
and is unbealthy, 447; ruins of temples, 
tanks, d&c., covering 15 square miles, 


Resord (village) of rights, rent; and col 
tivation, &e., of every field, 112, an- 
nually corrected by pafeodris, 112; its 
mepoemanee in anxious times of harvest, 

reeaeey school for juvenile offenders 
at Jubbulpore, 101, 207, successor of 
the old school for Thags, 311. 

ion, of documents, details and 
statistics of, 79. 

Rebli, éatril of Saugor District, 175. 

_ Religions, a table of principal and of 
their adherents, 30; 82 per cent. Hin- 
dus, 144 Animisis, 30. Ser also Reli- 

ensus of cach Division awd 
under the People in each District. — 

i 49) 50: economic rents replaced 

y demands of land revenuc, 49; 
eee settlements only a revepoe 
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- court can rais¢ a fenant’s rent, 49: 
eaverage rentals in different tracts, and 
holding » 49, 505 boldings sublet com- 
Ltwoto ten times the revenne 
ae so; rents in kind, seldom paid to 
Government, 50; revenoe-rent less than 
a tenth of the produce, $9; the village 
rent-roll, 12. Jee afte weder Land 
Revenue Settlement in Districts. 
cocniative, se self-government. 
Revenve, Provincial (1 
at 189 Inkhs, expenditure, 188 lakhs, 
Si: heads of revenue and expenditure, 
$1, Ba; tables of, rao, tar; Land 
revenue, 83-90; Miscellancous revenue, 
s. For land and total revenue see 
d Revenue Settlement in each Dis- 
trict. 
Revenve inspector, of Land Record staff, 
in control of fafmadris, 75. 7. 


ee the mice important srop in the | 


River system, epee? Set also wander | 
Boundaries, 


Configeration, and Hill 
and River Systems in each District. 
Roads, main routes of, 67, 68 

portanee and rmxiatenenes, sive as 
feeders, impaired by extension of rail- 
ways, 65; their recent development as 
relief works, 68, and in backward 
Fenudator States, 69: annual expendi. 
ture on, 
and Roads in each District. 
Roe, Sir Thomas, British ambassador 
gus to the Great Mughal, 289. 
"e Hough (Lord Strathnairn}, his 
options after the Mutiny, 20; 
_h eee took forts Ruihat- 
: re rebels, 168. : 
Ruins and remains, more notable : at Eran, 
179 fo; of Jain and Hindu temples 
obta, rz; inthe ¥ on banks 
of the Ken, 197, 193; Bahuriband,« . 
Garhi, 209; near the * Marble K 
valagy Netbadi, ara; at rey A 
- at Mindhita, 9% a; in 
" District, 349; Bhindak ancl 
; Geordra, 377+ 375; neers 428, 429; 


>), estimated 


See also under Railways | 









4 a 
477, ning zi Hl, mir i de 
F ' » 20. 
ander A ae in each District. 


Ayotwdrs tenore of i land rere- 
ia Fates oh pasando ak alk 
areas by Government, 00, 219, 220, 
279, 293, 287 «f pantie, Ser also 
wader Land Revenne Settlement 


District. 
S. 


Say (TFerminalia fomenfeta), the moat 
important timber tree of mixed forests, 
B, ty 363 ef passim, See alse 

wader Hoty and ana Foresta ins each 


Stkoll. 1 rice-growing fadsi! of Bhangiira 


Diet with many large irrigation 
tanks, 304. 
Sakti, Feudatory State, with head-quarters 
of same name on Bengal-Nigpur Rail- 
way, 4 biehie F 63 per cent. of area colti- 
rice as the principal crop, 


fos ce canon peri cae ee sn 
Gonds, 463; scapes titer, Semen h an 


eestors of the eaten eutneds 46a 


4fig. 
Sa! (Shorea rodwifa), a Umber tree next 
in importance to teak, Bas . set 


or moist forests, £4} 
Mandli, 214, 231; 15 len + in pala. 
hat, 399, goy, in and Hilds- 


pur, 432, 439, in 452 a 
Fastin, ‘See alse under Forests: in 
each [histrict, 


Salt, none prodmced in Province, and no 
direct revenue from, 91; imports of, 
mainly from Bombay, 64; revenue 

payable on calt consumed, and inet- 


Be rears t; the old customs- 
line nt of thorns, 91; 
pete of (1880-1904), i 
See als wader Commerce in 


District. 

Sangram Sah, Rj of the Gond line of 
Garhd-Mandli, wide extension of his 
at 14) 1m 216, 229. 


oan Speer nes 


ashi aoa 


wanna hod g 
Tage 

rena town in Nagpor District, with 

old Aes die sm ‘ae fort, 949, an 
important cotton mart, 360, 

h, apres State, with a 

ruling fail of Raj Gonds, ‘ag > 49 

per cent, of orca industriously enlti- 


in each, 


“a 


$12 * 
vated with rice as its principal crop, 

. . bce ae. Wincipal crop, 

“468; the free use of manure igri 
gation, 468; cadastral aurvey and 
regular settlement, 465; revenue, tri- 
bute, and expenditure, 469; 6 per cent, 
of males literate, af. 

begs ca town, capital of State, 
g2 miles from Kaigarh station, 4f; 

_ its large tank and row of temples, 


_ 4%. 

Safi, record at Eran of earliest known, 
180; monuments to royal (Haibaivansi) 
victims of, at Ratanpur, 447. : 

Satnimis, a sect originally an 


still pro 
testing against Brahmanism, 31, oe | 


lo pay rents to Hindu landlords, 31, 
horse Agri Chamir i in 
aipar and Bilaspur, 419, 436. 
Si furs, the, a range G00 tnites long. a3 
7 Te 


much as Too miles broad, 
maximum belght of 4,454 feet, 140- 
143; runs westwards south of Narbada 
river, 146, and linked to Western 
Ghits by Rijpipla hills, ryo; the 
eminences and fll stations of its 
plateau, 140, 141; drainage and 
oreits, T4t; the refoge of the re- 
treating aborigines, 141, I42; roads 
aay tales of the passes, 143; the 
injurioms effects of its short rapid 


streams on the alluvial soil of the | 


# Narbada valley, 242, 243, 255. 
sangor, District is Jebbuipore ‘Division, 

rg-183; on undulating, well-watered 
Sir at 1655 pen a —- climate 
and generally Gealthy, 166; its history 
under Papas, Muhammadans, and 
Marathiis till its cession (1818) by the 
Peshwi to the British, 166, 167; the 
Bundela insurrection (1842), 167; 
during the Mutiny all bot the town 


and fort in the hands of the rebels, 167, | 


168,181; Str Hagh Rose's campaign 
(1858), 168 arolieea , 168; popu- 


tion, 169, 170; agriculture, wyo- | 
173; i heh lin but poor i | 


ber, 172, 173; principal export, ail- 

+73; ia ak iach lines of 
the Indian Midland Railway, 174; 
famine, 174, 175; the series of abor- 
tive or unsuccessfal land settlements, 
75,176; its high standard of eluca- 


tion, especially female, 177; biblio- | 


graphy, 177. 
_Saugor fadsil, 177, 178. 
wi pete head-quarters of the Dis- 
tt, eciti ts here and canton- 
ment, 131, the | largest town of 
the Province, 181, bailt around a 
lake (siper, hence the name), 191; its 


fort b id for months during the Mutiny | 
pina Saag 181; its declining po i 
. and industries, 181; its high | 
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school founded (1825) by Captain 
Paton, and supported by a Maratha 
gentleman, 181, 182. 

Sausar, fadsi! of Chhindwira District, 
one of the chief cotton-growing areas 
of the Province, 317. 

sausar town, 319, 319. 

rscuneed a4 5 et ree, 

Schools, primary, secondary, and special, 
statistics of number, attendance, expen- 
diture and its sources, 105, 126; fees 
at, 108; akg toyz, of Agriculture, 
tov, » Of Engineering, 107, 357, 
indesteiel schools, 107, for Buren 

and Enurasians, toy, for chiefs" sons, 

1o7, milway, to7, for depressed castes, 

ro7, 108, 393, of musketry and mili- 


fary instruction at Pachmarhi, 272. 

See ale wader Education in each 

Thi tri : , | 
Self-government by elected and 


tative bodies, municipal, 9s, of , Dis- 
trict and local, 96, o7; ere apathy, 
. de ae water Local Ba ancl 
fonicipalities in each District, 
Sconith river, an affluent of the Mahi- 
madi, 416, ite manent character 
contrasted with the Mahinadi, 416. 
Seoni, District in Jubbalpore Division, 
2a7-249; a long narrow section of 
Sitpurd platean, between the Narbada 
valley qnd Nagpur plain, 227; the 
valley of the Wainganga, 225; climate 
cool and pleasant, 229; its history 
under the Vakitaka dynasty, the Gonda, 
Bakht Buland, the Bhonslas, 2399; ceded 
to British (1918), 230; slight distur- 
bance during the Mutiny, ago; archae- 
ology, 239, 231; cultivated aren in- 
, i by go cent. since 1864, 
333; extensive forests with teak, sa/, 
and bamboos, 234; houses large and 
well built, 229; recent discovery of 
coal, 234; wheat and forest htt 
the principal exports, 235; roads and 
railways, 235, 236; famines, severe in 
1897, not so severe in 1899-1900, 236; 
a rise of 75 per cent. in last land re- 
venue settlement, 237; bibliography, 


- 230. 

Seoni fabsi/, 239. 

Seon town, head-quarters of District, 
Of @ narrow-gauge railway, 239; 
principal ccmaaesiel oes on the Sat. 
purd. plateau, with cotton hand-weaving 
industry, 240; its water-supply from 
the Bobaria tank, 240. . 

Seont-Milwd, fatsif of Hoshangabad 
District, 265, 260. 

seonl-Milwa town, on the railway, sup- 
planted in trade by Hard& and Itirsi, 


72. 
Settlements since 18714 between Provin- 
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sien ‘ee S5 | See 
* Byete Jamey upset by avi rice soil, ; the ft 
famines, §o, S41; t quaai-per- gravelly Zoi of the chen al millets, 97. 
manent settlement, 81; its debits and alte weder General Agricultural 
credits, $1, Conditions in cach k 


Settlements of land revenue, early of 


of 1863 
and 


1818-30, 1854-63, 86, 87; 
first based on cadastral sur 
regular tenures, 87; the new settle- 


ey of 1885, the soil-nnit = 





saa AP their disturbance - dis- 
seety ay Lag Metny ea; ill 
ocn I er rime: il 
effects = Hoprpapeen et : Gace 
Maratha rack-rentin ‘i ef Pisin. 
Str ae wmuter Land Revenoe Settle- 
ment in each District. 
Sex, statistics of, 26, table of, 114, 1135 
recent increase of females due to their 
greater resistance to want and famine, 


45. 
sihord, fa4si! of Jubbulpore District, 205. 
Sihori. town, with native iron-smelting 
works, 213. 
Silk inda 





34 +371; a substantial and flourishing 


ustry in Bhandiir, 38. Se aire 
ee re are Masubectestes ‘iain 


Sironcha, fahsil of Chinda District, with 
a thin population wholly Telugu, 376, 
a77; the Ahiri samingiirs occupies 
most of the arca, 345, 3; 

sg - ies 

ao, 418. 


Sitabaldi, small bill and fort in Nigpur 
aan 3h0, the poo sca of important and 
operant aah between a 

ig British subsidiary force and the 


of Appa Sahib, 30, the timely 
eh charges of Captain Fitzgerald, 
Sleeman, Sir W., established Chhindwira 


a5 a reluge against Thags, 353 Refor- 
nag at eae original ly achool 


Sohigpar town, a z < the railwa ' 
with a shes oa in grain au! 
timber, » and a Tocal Selene of cotten- 
wea and dyeing, 2 

Sails, ane | im fee their distri- 
bation, Composition, retention of mois- 
ture, and suitability to various crops, 
36, at; the heavy (wheat) and the 
shallow (cotton) black sails, their crops 


CPs 


borders, 59. | 





Soil-unit system, an elaborate 2 method of 


~ Yaluing "Tand for settlement 


of, land 


revenue, 88, 8g, 
Son (= ‘ golf Sanskrit, Sonos of Arrian), 


a large tributary of the F] 
miles long, 1.43; its power of cl r 
seat sind 44; its * 
Miberary,, historica te fl 
course, 144, 145; ite destructive fc 
doe to rain and the rise of its cis- 


charge from wenal 620 cubic fegt 
second ta §30,000, 145; navigation 
dangerous or impossible, 144, its 
use for floating down bamboo Rsberco cae 
ber rafts, 144; supplies the Son Canals 
from a dam at Dchri, 145; ite changes 
of channel, 
Soames a river ‘ar Coateal Provinces, 116 
miles long, an affinent of the Ken, 143; 
its principal tributaries  beautifel alley, 28e 143; 
ite fertile and beautiful v 


Stampa, podicial and re deccna 
Kean sal of OG OF) aie 
Segar, imports of ary sare in 





Mauriting, and unrefined, 64. Sie ao 
aader Commerce in een t 

Sugarcane, great shrin of bis: aaa 
43, 116, rina teed oy of local 
fur by railway-bore 


parts of India, 43 ef antes — alte 
ander Chief Aatcakeceh Crops in each 
District. 
Surguyi, Feudatory State, os Igog in- 
eluded in Choi N +73 475; 
a secluded basin, w ad | ea 
sides by massive lulls, isolated o on ra 
by forests of Korel, 473; its peaks, 
rivers, and table-land, 473, 474; its 
Mahdriji Bahadur, 474; is primitive 
agriculture grazing 
grounds, 475; ite si! forests and vir 
n coal-feld in Bisrimpur, 475i Te 
ations of chief with British 
ment tegdlated by smear off 189g and 
amd 


1g +> 4765 Tevenye expendi- 
tigsaghtcite kemeaneee low standard of literacy, 
+ : 

! Ai we Crt Tin 

eum s} in 18: int, 

Int; a re- in 1903-3 by 
the method traverse and 

tabling in aren, 110; ay ens 
cadastral or held-to-feld on the 


scale of 16 inches to the mile, Lil, £12, 
extends over 60,000 (47 900 cultivated) 
equare milespand comprises 32 million 


LI ; 


he 
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. * 
separately surveyed fields, 113 gits cost, 
112; the subsequent preparation ,of 
detailed records and rent-roll of every 
village, 113. 


T. 


hers iar, an officer attached to each | 


if, bis functions, the Deputy-Com- 


. mniseiaoerts right hand, 5; usually 


second-class =o 735 generall 
chairman of | , OF: man 
fahsilddrs, 75. 

Tadsils, ultimate units of administration, 
their number, and the area and popula- 
tion of each, under People in each Dhs- 


trict 

Tankg, i tion from, mainly of rice, 45, 
area. rece iia nber of, . mg eta 
bution to tanks and [is for drinking- 
water, 101; ‘the lake region’ of Nig- 
pur, distinguished by the sine and 
number of its irrigation tanks, 332; 
tanks in Raipur and Bilispur not for 
irrigation but for drinking-water, a 
cause of cholera, 417, 438, 439 3 tanks 
for irrigation ah orms of relied work, 
439 ef parim, See alto under Trriga- 
tion, and Improvements in Agricultural 
Practice in each District. 

Tintia Topi, his raid across the WNar- 
rt 148; reward of his captors, 279. 
Tapti, a great river rising in the Sitpura 

lateau, miles long, and dischary- 
bog into are sae coco pose hh its 
me throug res cys to 
the ‘allavial cate of Surat, 149; too 
y bedded for irrigation and navi- 
gable for only 20 miles, 149; its de- 
structive Moods above Surat, sy + its 
tributaries, some dammed for 

tion, 149; its local sanctity and holy 

places, 149, 1g0; its famous old port 

of Savali (Swally) silted up, 150; in 

Nimar, gt 

Tavernicr, his description of Burhinpur 
(co 1658), 259. 

Teachers, el their position, 104, pay 


and training, 1 
Teak (ectona grandis), found eh 
fine cenerally south of Narbada, 5 » 53 
ine ger ts of, their places of gro 
Pee eq, 286, 262 ef parrim ; export of, 
64, 113; plantations in Seoni, 334; in 
Nimir, at: in Chanda, 370; in Bas 
tar and elsewhere, their value depen- 
dent on transport facilities, 452, 470- 
See alse wader Forests in Districts. 
Technical Feeney the Victoria, at Nag- 


r 
Tenge, popel La lation of Sironch’ faAsi/ in 
Pe District wholly Telugu, spe 
schools for children, 377+ 
Temperature, se¢ Climaice 


YNDEX . 





























ida apa ee on Narbadi — 
ai at Bandakpor, 1 

at Mandla, 237; at Marble Rocks 
ara; at “Ashii, 230; at pes sad 


a3t; Narsinghpor, 254; 

293; Riimtek, 459: Saoner, KR 

tol, 463; Umeer, 361; Bhancdak, ATT. 
8; Chanda, 379; Mirkandi, 380; 
Koteshwar, 399; group of, at Rajim, 


431; ot Amarkantak, 435; Cbhapri, 
462; Sarangarh, 469; on or by rivers, 
see ander names of rivers. Sie atte 
wader Archaeology in each District. 

Temples, Jain, at Khurai, 180, Kundal- 
pur, 13g, Khandwii, 291, Mindhata, 
493; Muktigiri, mi, See alm sender 

rehacology in Districts. 

feast their security of occupation and 
protection from raising of rents, ie 
their low revenue oe ts eA 50; 


Tenures, , under British rule ; ‘ea 
(1861) of proprietary and gem } 
alienable nights to all in Powsesasoty 
ri anent settlement, 83, its doubt- 
ful rmisdioni: Ra, 2843 su ent (1895). 
legislation, against unrestr aliena- 
tion, 83, rack-renting and Sapp . 


occupants, 85; saminddriy or 
83, S4i 


<a, B3, Pad 





tenures, 55. Sve alte oa 

{ Revenue Settlement in Districts. 
Terman, eos Deputy-Commissioner 
pur, defeated (1857) oe 
bhopal mutineers, | 

‘warning of the Biatny dire 

afte, SI fee, , 

Phage, see 

Tigers, found all over the Province, 19. 

Tirora, rice-growing fads! of Bhandara 
District, 393) 394- 

Tombs sc mausoleums, notable: at 
Kherla, 295, Muhammadan, at Girer 
ir : Burhanp ni xs 
oir Aechaeel ey 


Totemism, vanes primitive tribes, of 
Khonds, 131, of Korkts, 134 - 
Gonds, 160, 161. 

Towns, one (Nigpur) with a popu 
over 100,000, 22, fifty- ire Fore 
ent = Se) 22; fe 


ulation (8 

pr ay mat pgrren # of, Table 
= 14s ss é 7 
and commerce, 62 _t 
annexation | iy isla 


insecurity, 62, its ae rapes 


hastened by ruilways (16 (18 . 23. = | 
rts, their great increase bulk and ; a 
eed principal items, and excess Over ee 


NS ee 


Pt 
[= 


‘ INDE , 
s) 


+ - 5 - 
imports, 62-64 ; imports, their increase 
« in valve and principal items, 64, 65 ; 


. ly concentrated in railway towns, | 


ee wholesale and retail trade, and 
Se ecielee s,65; a table of agen 
of pri exports and imports, 115 ; 
the gromtie of ormmescial towns at the 
expense of the agricultural centres, 
34°, 364. Se also wonder Commerte 

in each District. i 

Trees, timber of the forests, 8, 53, 54, 
flowering trees and shrubs, 5, 9, 54, 
of the og country, 9 54% More or 
hae ul of eae are grown 
ro lapes, 183, 196, 322 ef fay. 
sim, See abo mwnder Botany and 
Forests in cach District. 

Tribes, aboriginal or forest, nearly 25 per 
cent. of total ation, 27; the 


names, distribution, and position of | 


adept incipal, 29, 30, 141, 142; thei 

| saab 2, have largely adopted 

Aryan 28, 130, 163, 169; 

as foresters in villages within * reserves, 
: I 


incap- 
SSF sir tre Khel footie is 
Korkils, 133-136; the Gonds. i58- 
163, generally honest, simple folk, 


130, 138, 1. but improvi 
fond of drink, 35, 1635 the Bharat 
Ehumiis, 199; Bhils aad Fhildlas, 
a8; minor forest tribes, 437. -ber 
i ander Castes and Occupations in 
each District. . 
Tumsar, important commercial town on 
the railway in Bhandira District, 395; 
the high reputation of its rice, 3g5. 


U. 

Udaipur, Tribotary State, 478-491; hills, 
terraces, and the fertile valley of the 
Mand river, 479; large increase in 
4 pa doe partly to the Bengal- 
Nigpur Railway, 480; mainly agricul- 
tural, with rice as the staple food and 
an export, 4So; relations of chief with 
Britis arene) ete by sanaat 
of 1899 and 1905, 480, 481; revenue 
and expenditure, g81; head-quarters 
at erage 4S. 

Umaer, ta4sif of Nagpor District, partly 


ti ce-growing ef. 235 Ta 
Umser town, ak Marithi fort and old 


temple, 361; its staple industry of | 


cotton and silk hand-weaving, 361. 
Uparghat, table-land in Jashpur State, 
with difficult passes, 473. 


Vs 


Vaccination, compulsory in mutinicipal 
towns only, tio; details and statis- 
tics, medical and financial, 110, 137; 


Se 
; sts 
Ld 


ecg ay tion no longer practised, 110; 
not Oo palsory $a any part Or Glade 
ama Des Ne See ace wader Vaccina- 
tion in District. . 
Vikitaka dynasty, early (300-1100) 
Hindu rolers in Sitpura plateau, in 


Herir, Seoni, and inda, 13, 2729, 


| i p of, 47. 
ore p= ever ptypeanad op Pears ea 


State, 114,115 ; their number: in 
each fadsif, wader the People in 
each District; account of, 23, 321; 
village headman (erwtaddam), 75 ; vil- 
sn watchman ane geil To#, faa 
vi sorveyor and accountant ( par- 
sar “6; sanitation of, ice end 
cadastral map, field record, and rent- 
roll, 112: vi mud forts, relica of 
period of Pindari mids, 321, 339. 
Mess = ‘a hunter") Hills, 137-139, 
er BTOM « of the Milwi platesu, 
gy; 


| far, 
sometimes near, 136; in the valley 
like *a weather-beaten coast-line," 136; 
their pink sandstones with ripple-marks 
made by water, 137; outlying ranges 
and peaks, 137 i their moderate (a 
age of 2,000 feet) elevation and river 
drainage, 137; fortresses and castles of 
its abrupt flat-topped eminences, 13% ; 
their geology, 137, 135; their bumi- 
liating mythology, 138,139; generally 


| Vindhyan (geological) series of sand- 


slones, f+ 

Volunteer Rifles with head-quarters at 
Nagpur, 1,273 in number, too, 356; 
company at Hina, 179, Bilispur, 446, 
Dongargarh, 460. 

W. 

Wages, 50, 51; agricultural, emily 

aid a kind Me difficult tc wakioale 

cosh, 50; different rates in different 
Districts, 51; the competition of mines 
and factories, go; have generally kept 
no more than pace with rising prices, 
51; of field women, §1; of artisans, 
g1; of miners and mine coolies, £7; 
special, near mines and mills, 63; of 
police and constables, 100; of village 
watchmen, 102; of primary school 
teachers, ro. 

Wainganga (‘arrow -of water"), river 
ising on the Satpura platean, 360 
miles long, finally a tributary of the 
Godivari, 154; its scenery, winding 
course, rapids, and affluents, 154; not 


a 


st 4 


tied for trigntion, and ha y fe 


Shee Raw the boca Bry cam MY te 


Pent the bidfel river, nasi its fa falls and | 


rice-prowing vall 228, 20; in Bhan- 
dara District, 381. 383, “aS Seoni, 238, 
Wardha District, in Ni Division, 
Os35; a long und ting strip o of 
_ iand along gmt right bank of the Wardha 
“river, with hilly country northwards, 
gal, 322; very 
cultivated, with but little forest game, 
ga2, 325; hot and dry bot healthy, 
g22, sleeping out of doors general, 
330; its history onder Moghals, Gonds 
th, and Bhonslas in partner- 
ship wit the Nixim, 393, 3233 became 
(1883) Brltih territory, 323 ; Moham- 
tomb and inir at 
cotton and jowdr the staple 
oottom thie 
facturing ix a7; race colton a 
main export, eet atti duc to 
excessive and to deficient. rainfall, 
the common theft of 
sleepers, bibli heme | 23. 
Wardha Mekal sa. ee 
Wardha town, head-quarters of District, 
n dept jenction and = 334; 2 
new town with rapidly i iy popu- 


spring and not rice crops, 375, 376. 
Warorl town, present terminus of 


Wardi-Warord hank railway, 380, 

an catia Sacanl goods sia Bd col 
ar 380; out 

banda, and retar pects sa 


Wows Uacat Wales oaticis aie ex tad 


oo: go2, 420. See afro Cultivable 


Watchmen, village (defers), their duties 
= and pay, lot, 102, 


igual 
i 


Oxford: Eionact Hart, Printer to the University. 


rely occupied and | 


0 O23% | 


en cop 5 | 
jewellery’ from 
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Water-works, constructed at eleven towns,” 
96, 99; at Jubbalpore and Nagpure 
neceisitate drainage, 200, 356; of 
Jabingir at Burbanp aed ago; at Hin- 
ganghat, 334, W &, Chinda, 
379, Bhandiira, 394, adh 235, Cin Khan- 
an ag2, Raipur, 430, Raj-Nindgaon, 

Wells, irrigation from ent and 
ere sesgpet 46, their small ‘number, 

cost, 45. See alto wader 
in cach District. 

whee covers I cent. of cro 
area, 39, ree lately pistes 

irand cotton, 39, 261 «4 ‘maniait 

on black soil neither manured nor ro- 
tated, 40; sometimes sown or rotated 
with other cropt, 40; its sixfold return, 
40; average prices af, at selected cen- 
tres, 17; rents of wheat land, 50; 
once largely ex gets leas so since 
famine, 63, 11) , 173; the system of 
growing in fields embanked to retain 
water, 199, 200 ef passin, See alto 
oct Chief ral Statistics and 

Crops in cach istrict. 

Widows, number of, 3 
allowed save by a igher castes, 
27; the abet raiortandet 27, 123 ; sale 
of, by Marathds, 3.24. 

Women, oumber of married and un 
marricd, mg, 114, 115i causes of their 
recent incrense, 25; age at! 
as, 26: reer 43, 34; wages of, as 
cultivators, § Rgerewaptei g 107; 
iteracy of, 108, PO 5 
tog; objection ta pe AP that me 
are literate, 177- 


rs 


| Zamindirt, or jdgir, tenure of land, 


chisftalnshi , impartible, inalienable, 
devolving by primogeniture, 29, 53, 
G4. 308 ; ily a creation of the 
British sctilemest of 1861, 83, and of 


a wish to set op resident landlords, 
83; of doubtful wisdom, 39, 833 land 





is n Chbatisgat Fiivision, 983/4? paiv- 


Zamindars, magisterial powers of, 414, 


444. 
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